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PREFACE 


In this volume of the “ Cambridge Natural History ” the author 
has attempted to meet a need which he believes to be some- 
what widely felt. Recognising the fact that there is at the 
present time an abundance of popular, or only slightly scien- 
tific, works on Birds, some of which touch but superficially upon 
the individual species composing the various groups, as regards 
their plumage or habits, while others pay Little or no attention 
to correctness of Classification, he has essayed the difficult and 
appai’ently unattempted task of including in some six hundred 
pages a short description of the majority of the forms in many of 
the Families, and of the most typical or important of the innumer- 
able species included in the large Passerine Order. Prefixed to 
each group is a brief summary of the Structure and Habits ; a 
few further particulars of the same nature being subsequently 
added where necessary, with a statement of the main Fossil forms 
as yet recorded. 

Thus it is hoped that the work may be of real use, not only 
to the tyro in Ornithology, but also to the traveller or resident 
in foreign parts interested in the subject, who, without time or 
opportunity for referring to the works of- specialists, may yet need 
the aid of a concise account of the species likely to cross his path. 

An introductory chapter has been written, to meet the claims 
of the present day, on the external and to a limited extent on 
the internal structure of Birds, with short paragraphs on Classi- 
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fication, Greographical Distribution, and Migration, and a Ter- 
minology of the subject. 

In accordance with the scheme of the Series generally, the 
order followed runs from the lowest forms and the Ratite Birds 
upwards; the Carinate Birds being divided, after Dr. Gadow’s 
plan, into two Brigades or main sections, and these again into 
Legions, Orders, and so forth. It should, however, be under- 
stood that the Species of each Genus are often merely placed in 
the most convenient order ; and that, where a geographical range 
is given, it does not follow that it is unbroken from end to end. 

In descriptions of colour, the names used for tints in the 
British Museum Catalogue of Birds have been commonly 
adopted, or for British species those in Mr. Howard Saunders' 
Manual of British Birds. 

Various subjects of a highly technical, or at least of a special 
character, have purposely been avoided in the main, as unfitted 
to the scope of the work ; such are, Variation and Hybrids, 
with their accompaniments of Dimorphism, Dichromatism, and 
the like ; Myology ; Mechanism of Flight and the supposed Lines 
of Flight on Migration ; the Classifications of Linnaeus and the 
older writers ; and the Strickland Code of Ornithological Nomen- 
clature. For these Professor Newton’s Dictionary of Birds, and 
especially the Introduction to it, may be consulted ; besides a 
multitude of other works. 

The woodcuts have been chiefly supplied by Mr. G. E. Lodge ; 
but a few illustrations have been utilized from other sources. 

The author does not hold himself responsible for the fact of 
the Family names being in Roman in place of Italic type, nor 
for the dissociation of the vowels in the diphthongs ; in these 
minor points he personally differs from the writers of the former 
volumes, though he agrees with the wish of his Editors for 
uniformity. 
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In conclusion, he must take the opportunity of acknow- 
ledging the invaluable assistance afforded by Mr. Howard 
Saunders, who carefully went over the whole of the proofs, 
while Dr. E. B. Sharpe was kind enough to do the same ; nor 
must he fail to record his indebtedness to Professor Newton, 
Mr. Sclater, Dr. Gadow, Mr. Ogilvie Grant, and many others, 
not to mention the innumerable authors without whose previous 
labours to write a book of this description would be a well- 
nigh impossible task. Dr. Stejneger's Volume on Birds in the 
Standard Natural History should be mentioned in particular. 

A. H. Evans. 

Cambridge, November 17, 1898. 



ADDENDUM 

Since the text has been printed off, several new species have 
been described, and of these it is necessary to mention at least 
the following ; — 

Archaeopteryx siemensi, from Solenhofen, where the original 
form was obtained. — (Dames.) 

Euryapteryx exilis (Dinornithidae) ; a new genus, Anomalornis, 
is also proposed for Anomolopteryx (preoccupied). — (Hutton.) 

Ainmoperdix cholmleyi (Phasianidae), from Suakin. — (Ogilvie- 
Grant.) 

Cepyhus snowi (Alcidae), from the Kurile Is. — (Stejneger.) 
The range of C. columha will now be “ Bering Sea to California ; ” 
and of C. carlo “ North-East Asia and Japanese Seas.” 

Podoces pleskii (Corvidae), from East Persia. — (Zarudny.) 

Some new fossil forms from Patagonia. — (Mercerat.) 

Mr. F. E. Blaauw has published a Monograph of the Cranes, 
and Mr. C. W. de Vis has described the eggs and young of 
Salvadorina (Anatidae). 

In all these cases the Zoological Record for 1897 may be 
consulted. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 

Definition. — A Bird is a feathered biped.” This popular 
saying undoubtedly furnishes a definition in the world of 
to-day, since no other existing creature has a clothing of feathers, 
and even the word biped ” is thus supertiuous. 

The above should, however, be somewhat expanded, in order 
to shew in greater detail the differences between Birds and other 
Vertebrata. Care must nevertheless be taken to avoid the fault 
common to many modern definitions, of giving an abstract 
of the main characteristics of the object, rather than a clear 
guide to distinction. 

Dr. Gadow ^ defines Birds aa “ oviparous, warm-blooded, amniotic 
Vertebrates, which have their anterior extremities transformed 
into wings. Metacarpus and fingers carrying feathers gr quills. 
With an intertarsal joint. Not more than four toes, of which 
the first is the hallux.” 

Much of this the beginner might well postpone, his attention 
being solely drawn to the external characters ; though of course 
those that are internal are by no means to be subsequently 
neglected. Indeed no satisfactory progress , can be made in the 
serious study of Ornithology, or the Science of Birds, without a 
competent knowledge of their Anatomy and Development ; while, 
though at present comparatively few fossil remains of Birds have 
been found, some of them are of the highest importance, and there 
is every probability of future discoveries* throwing much light not 
only on the mutual relationships of Birds among themselves, but 
also on their connexion with the Reptilia, Birds are, in fact, only 
extremely modified Reptiles, the two Classes forming the Saur- 
opsida of Huxley, one of his three primary divisions of Vertebrata. 

^ RZ,S. 1892, p. 236. 

.yOL. IX E B 
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FEATHERS 


CHAP. 


The aid of the Palaeontologist and Geologist must thus be called 
in to clear up many problems which present themselves to the 
Ornithologist who does not content himself with examining exist- 
ing forms of life alone. Archaeopteryx (p. 23) from the Jurassic 
System is the oldest Bird known, nor are any other pre-Tertiary 
forms recorded, save a small number from the rocks of the Creta- 
ceous Epoch, the chief of which are the so-called Odontornithes, 
or toothed species of America (p. 45). 

The following paragraphs on the structure of Birds will help 
to explain the systematic account in the later chapters. 

Feathers. — Eeturning to the outward character denoted by 
the popular saying with which we began, the Feathers^ con- 
stituting the plumage may not inconveniently be first considered. 
The general belief that they grow from almost every part of a 
Bird’s body, as do hairs in most Mammals, is erroneous ; for, 
almost without exception, they grow in certain definite tracts 
caUed pterylae, the intervening spaces, whether they be wholly 
bare or covered with down, being termed apteria. The arrange- 
ment of these patches is at times of considemble assistance in 
determining a Bird’s affinities ; and the subject may be studied in 
Nitzsch’s Fterylographie ^ or in a shorter form in Dr. Gadow’s 
article ‘‘ Pterylosis ” in Professor Newton’s Dictionary of Birds, 

A feather originates thus. A conical papilla arises in the 
derma and pushes up the epidermis, a depression forming mean- 
while around the base; subsequently the derma supplies a 
nutritive pulp, while part of the epidermal layer is converted 
into a tuft of stiff rays, meeting and forming a short tube 
below ; these thereafter burst their covering and protrude as the 
rami or barbs, on which, apparently by secondary splitting, are 
commonly produced radii or barbulea In this state we have a 
'' plumule” or “down-feather” ; but in the case of the feathers that 
have “ webs ” or “ vanes ” (vexUla) often called contour feathers 
{pennae or plumae), a fresh papilla forms at a deeper level, so that 
the earlier structure is thrust forward and eventually drops off 
from the apex of the later. Meanwhile the “ dorsal ” portions of 

^ The integument of a Bird consists of Skin and Feathers, the former being 
composed of a superficial epidermis and an underlying derma or cutis, which 
is rich in sensory organs but poor in blood-vessels. The epidermis itself has 
a homy outer layer and a softer (Malpighian) substratum. Feathers, hairs, bristles, 
scales, claws and bill-sheaths are epidermal structures. 

^ A translation was edited for the Ray Society by Mr. Sclater in 1867. 
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the barrel or quill (calamus or scapus) at the base of the tuft 
of rays have elongated into a principal shaft (rhachis) ; this is 
generally accompanied by a secondary aftershaft ” (hyporhcu^his), 
originating from the “ventral” side, which in the Emeu and 
Cassowary rivals the shaft itself in size. On the rhachis a double 
series of lamellae or barbs are developed, carrying a similar double 
series of barbules, much as in the down-feather, but the barbules 
again give rise to barbicels (cilia), which in the distal rows 
usually terminate in booklets (havivli). These c^tch in the folded 
margins of the next proximal row, and a firm surface is thus 
secured. An after-shaft never, and a down-feather rarely, possesses 
barbicels ; while in some cases by the absence of these and part 
of the barbules a “ disconnected ” web and a “ decomposed ” feather 
are formed, as in the decorative tufts of many species. The barbs . 
may even be absent, as in the wing-qmlls of Cassowaries, the 
“ wires ” of Birds-of-Paradise, the “ bristle-feathers ” at the gape 
of Night-jars or the eyelashes of Hornbills. In the hackles of 
Galhts (Fowl), and the secondaries or even the tail-feathers of 
Ampelis (Waxwing), the tip of the rhachis is flattened and wax- 
like ; and similar structures are observable elsewhere. In the 
newly-hatched young the down is often partly or entirely sup- 
pressed, but in certain Birds this suppression is temporary, and a 
thick coat grows after a few days. “ Powder-down ” feathers are 
those which never develop beyond the early stage, and continually 
disintegrate at the tip into bluish- or greyish-white powder ; they 
occur in the Tina7mdo£, Ardeidae, Bhinochetidae, Eurypygidae, 
Mesitidae, Accipitres and Psittaci, in Podargus, Coracias, Lepto- 
soma, Gymnoderus and Artamus, 

Colour. — The colour of Feathers is due to one of three causes. 
First, an actual pigment^ may be present in certain corpuscles, or 
in diffused solution, and the tint does not then vary according to 
the incidence of the light. Secondly, it may arise from a pigment 
overlaid by colourless structures in the form of ridges or imbedded 
polygonal bodies ; here, if the vanes are scraped or held up to 
the light, the pigmentary colour alon^ is visible.^ Thirdly, the 
colour may be iridescent or prismatic ; that is, a blackish pig- 

^ Of this nature are zoomelanin (black), zoonerythrin (red), zooxanthin (yellow), 
turacin (red— only known in the Musophagidae), and perhaps turacoverdin (green, 
from the same family). Brown is produced by a combination of red and black ; 
white is the appearance due to innumerable air-s]^es. 

® Such are many yellows, oranges, greens and blues. 
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ment may lie beneath a surface, which, whether polished, ridged, 
or pitted, acts as a series of prisms, causing the hue to vary 
according to the relative position of the spectator’s eye and the 
light. This is seen in a remarkable degi'ee in Humming-birds.^ 
Not uncommonly the vanes of feathers have an appearance like 
watered silk, due to very indistinct transvei'se striations. In 
regard to plumage generally, it may be noticed that the markings 
on a feather frequently indicate the age of a bird. In some the 
immature plumage is characterised by light-coloured tips to the 
feathers, which are lost as maturity is reached. In other groups, 
and especially in most of the Accipitres or Diurnal Birds of Prey, 
the markings of the immature bird are generally longitudinal, 
and in the adult transverse. In nearly all these cases the change 
is effected at the first moult. Females and young are usually duller 
than males, but in some cases, such as Fhalaropus (Limicolae) and 
Eclectus {PdUaci)y the hen-birds are the more brightly coloured. 

Moult — Referring to p. 2, it should remarked that, after 
the production of a feather, the formative substances become for 
a while dormant, but awake to renewed activity, if accidental 
or periodical loss needs to be made good ; and so we naturally 
arrive at the phenomena of the annual Moult, which is often 
double,” that is, occurring towards autumn, and again in spring. 
Though some Birds do not lose their quill-feathers the first 
year, they normally gain a winter plumage — differing in colour 
from the summer garb — by moulting or shedding their feathera 
The wing-quills, and even those of the tail, are ordinarily discarded 
in pairs, though not quite simultaneously ; but most Anatidae 
(Swans, Geese and Ducks), and apparently the Phoenicopteridae 
(Flamingos), lose all the former at once,'^ and with them the 
power of flight ; while in the first-named Family the males of 
many species assume for several weeks a dress resembling that of 
the female, and are said to undergo an eclipse.” Young birds 
moult, as a rule, somewhat later than adults, but in the typical 
GalliTiae the original quills are shed before the possessors are 
fully grown, and are succeeded by others of proportionately in- 
creased size, the power of flight being attained very early. 

^ Albinism is due to tbe absence of pigment ; melanism, xanthochroism and 
erythrism are terms implying an abnormal proportion of black, yellow, or red in the 
plumage. They may be caused by food. 

- In some cases at least Rails and Water-hens do the same. 
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The additional or spring moult affects the smaller feathers 
only, while it is still doubtful how far changes of colour are due 
to a mere dropping off of the fringe of barbicels. The decorative 
plumes of the males of many species are gained at the vernal 
moult. The double process is certainly not diagnostic of Families 
or even Genera, except in isolated cases ; as an instance, however, 
the Larks have one moult, the Pipits and Wagtails two. 

In such cases as Swallows and Diurnal Birds of Prey generally, 
the plumage is not changed till after the migration; in the 
Ptarmigan there is a triple moult, the breeding-suit being 
changed first to a greyish habit and then to a white ; in Penguins 
the feathers of the wing come off in flakes.^ 

Skeleton, Digestive Organs, etc. — The plumage, however, 
though often striking, and of undoubted utility as a non-conductor 
of heat and a protection against wet, plays a subordinate part in 
determining the relationships of the larger groups of Birds. For 
this we need the assistance of anatomy, if indeed we do not rely 
upon it almost entirely. It will be well before starting to state 
that structures which are morphologically similar, that is, which 
have a like origin in the embryo, are termed '"homologous,” while 
those which perform the same physiological functions are " analo- 
gous,” the word in its strictest sense implying initial diversity. 

Any standard work on Vertebrate Anatomy ought to furnish 
a concise account of the bony framework or Skeleton of a Bird, 
but it will be convenient here to follow mainly the treatment of 
Dr. Gadow, in Prof. Newton’s Dictionary of Birds, pp. 848-867. 

According to this authority the Axial Skeleton consists of 
the Skull and Vertebral Column ; the Appendictdar Skeleton of 
the Eibs, the Sternum, the Dmbs and their Arches, the Hyoid 
Apparatus or framework of the tongue, and the Jaws. 

1. The Vertebral Column, which protects the Spinal Cord, is 
composed of a variable number of cervical, dorsal, sacral or pelvic, 
arid caudal vertebrae ; that is, those of the neck, back, loins and 
tail respectively. The first cervical vertebra, which bears the 
head, articulating with it by a single cx)ndyle, is called the Atlas ; 
the second, on which it turns, the Axis ; the succeeding cervicals 

^ In certain of the Tetraonidae the claws are shed in spring ; in some Alcidae 
(Auks) the horny bill-sheath and the outgrowths over the eyes are lost after the 
breeding season ; the American White Pelican moults a horny projection on the 
culmen after nesting, while the beak of Redpolls is much elongated in summer. 
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present a considerable number of processes or projections, which 
protect certain blood-vessels, and serve for the attachment of 
the muscles which turn the flexible neck. The dorsal vertebrae 
follow, and some not unfrequently coalesce with each other, but 
this is always so with the sacrals, and in nearly all existing 
Birds with the terminal j^ortion of the caudals, which are fused 
together to form a “ pygostyle ” or upright triangular plate to carry 
the tail-feathers.^ ArcliaeopteryXy so far as is known, stands 
alone in having all the caudal vertebrae free. 

A typical vertebra consists of a centrum; and an arch, with 
articular surfaces for two ribs, and is called heterocoelous when the 

facets, or connecting surfaces, are 
saddle-shaped, a condition charac- 
teristic of, and restricted to. Birds. 
It is amphicoelous, or biconcave, 
when each end is hollowed, as in 
the dorsal region of Ichthyornis 
and probably in Archaeopteryx; 
precocious, when concave in front 
(as is common in Keptiles) ; opis- 
thocoelous when concave behind 
(as in many Mammals). 

2. The Bibs are doubly attached 
to the vertebrae by a head {capi- 
iulum) and a knob {tuherculum ) ; 
and have a neck, a dorsal, and a 
ventral portion, each dorsal section (save on the last rib) 
possessing an uncinate process ” or thin, bony posterior projec- 
tion, except in Archaeopteryx and the Palamedeidae. Should the 
ventral piece articulate with the sternum the rib is "'true,” 
otherwise it is called “ false ” ; moreover the cervical and 
frequently the post -thoracic ribs are fused with the cervical 
vertebrae and the ilia respectively. 

3. The Breast-bone {Sternvm) presents two different styles — 
according to whether it exhibits on its ventral surface a median 
ridge or keel {carina\ or not. In the former case, which is that 
of by far the greater number of existing Birds (hence termed 
Carinatae), the keel is of variable size, being correlated with the 
power of flight. It is exceedingly deep in the Swifts, Humming 
^ The Ratitaey Crypturi and Hesperomis hare no pygostyle. 


Pig. 1. — Third cervical vertebra of Wood- 
pecker {Pirns viridis). (Viewed 
anteriorly.) Ft, vertebrarterial fora- 
men ; Ob, upper arch ; Pa, articular 
process ; Pn, haemal spine ; Pt, Pt, 
the two bars of the transverse process, 
shewn on one side ancylosed with the 
cervical rib {R ) ; Sa, articular surface 
of centrum, (F^om Wiedersheim.) 
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Birds, and certain Petrels, but dwindles almost to disappearance 
in some flightless forms such as the Dodo, the Kakapo (Stringops), 
the extinct New Zealand Goose (jOnemiornis), and a good many 
Eails. The absence of a keel is characteristic of the other and 
smaller group of Birds, made up of the Ostrich, Ehea, Emeu and 



Fid. 2. — Skeleton of the trunk of a Falcon. Cte, coracoid, which articulates with the 
sternum (St) at t ; CV, keel of sternum ; I*u (C^), furcula (clavicles) ; O, glenoid 
cavity for humerus ; *5, scapula ; 17a, uncinate process ; T, vertebral, and Sjj, sternal, 
portion of rib. (From Wiedersheim.) 

Cassowary, Moa and Kiwi, which from the resemblance the 
sternum thus bears to a flat-bottomed boat (ratis) are known as 
Batitae, Whether keeled or not, the breast -bone affords a 
surface of attachment to the principal muscles of the fore-limbs, 
and its anterior end supports the coracoids, as in Fig. 2. Various 
processes are in most cases developed on the sides of the sternum 
itself, behind its junction with the ribs, especially towards the 
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posterior portion, where they often take the form of prolonga- 
tions, the extremities of which occasionally meet and enclose 
what are called fmsitrm; but these are un- 
important when compared with the features pre- 
sented by the anterior part. 

4. The Pectoral Arch, or 
Shoulder - Girdle, consists of 
three pairs of bones, the 
Coracoids, the Scapulae 
or Shoulder-blades, 
and the Clavicles 
or Collar- 




bones, the last two usu- 
ally coalescing in the 
median line into a 
V-shaped or U-shaped 
F urcula ( the well-known 
^'Merry-thought'’); but 
in some groups, as 
certain Parrots, the 
clavicles are practically 
absent, while in others. 

Fig. 3. — Skeleton of the Limbs and Tail of a Carinate SCVeral Owls, they do 
Bird. (The skeleton of the body is indicated by jiot Unite. The furcula 
dotted lines. ) digits; Fi^ fibula; UW^ carpus; « ’ o i 

Jf J', tarsometatarsus ; if i/, carpometacarpus ; OA^ 01 ten OSSltieS firmly 


humerus; OiS; femur ; Py, pygostyle ; 72. coracoid ; ^yith the anterior 1)01’- 
Rd, ulna ; 8ck, scapula ; St, sternum, with its keel . ^ yui 

{Cr) ; T, tibiotarsus; Ul, radius; Z, Z\ digits of tion of the keel, and HI 
foot. (From Wiedersheim.) Freffata, Dulus and the 

Ratitae, the coracoids and scapulae are fused together. 

5. The Anterior Limbs, or Wings, are composed of the 
Humerus, or upper arm -bone, the Ulna and Eadius (mak- 
ing the fore-arm), the Carpus or wrist, the Metacarpus and 
Digits, corresponding with the hand and fingers. The first of the 
three metacarpals bears the Pollex, or thumb, with one or two 
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phalanges (joints) ; the second the Index, representing man’s first 
finger, with two or three joints ; the third a weak digit with only 
one phalanx, except in Archaeopteryx, where there are four. The 
Casuarii and Apteryges possess an index only, which in the Sphenisci 
fuses with the pollex. The basal joint of this is the normal 
place of attachment of the “ bastard wing ” (alula spuria). 
Archaeopteryx had claws on all its fingers, but in recent Birds 
they occur on the first two only, being functionless in the adult. 
Wing-spurs arise from the carpal and metacarpal bones, 

6. The Pelvic Arch consists of the Ilium, Ischium, and Os 
pubis, these three paired bones meeting from each side at the cup 
(acetabulum) that receives the head of the femur, and coalescing 
early in life ; while the iricisura ischiadica or notch between the 



ischium and the ilium becomes an inclosed space (Joramen) in 
all Birds except the Eatitae and Crypturi. 

7. The Posterior Limbs, or Legs, are composed of the Femur 
or thigh, the Tibia and Fibula, making the shank or “drum- 
stick,” and the bones of the Foot. The thigh, however, being 
hidden by the plumage, the shank of a Bird might easily be 
taken for the thigh, and the metatarsus (the cannon-bone of some) 
for the shank. The tibia and fibula commonly unite to some 
extent, and the former, as it now exists in adult Birds, is strictly 
a “ tibio-tarsus,” since with it is fused the proximal portion of the 
originally existing tarsal elements. Similarly the distal tarsal 
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those with none. The narrow slit-like or entirely closed nostrils 
of the Steganopodes should also be mentioned. 

The form of the bill varies from the “ spoon ” of Platalea 
and Eurynorhynchus (spatulate) to the “ arch ” of Num-enius, the 
'' scissors ” of Ehynchops, the " wedge ” of Pictts, the big rounded 
feature of the Psittaci, and so forth ; but for details the characters 
of the several Families must be consulted, as also for helmets, 
shields, horns, knobs, and peculiarities due to the elongation, 
distorting or crossing of the mandibles. These, too, are often 
notched, serrated, lobed or “ festooned,” or emarginate (slightly 
indented); the curious transverse serrations or lamellae of the 
beak in AnsereSy and the somewhat similar sifting apparatus in 
PhoenicopteruSy Prion and Anastomus being especially remarkable. 
Teeth were probably lost by Birds before Tertiary times, but were 
possessed at least by Archaeopteryx y Hes^ierornis and Ichthyornis. 
The so-called egg-tooth ” of embryos is merely a calcareous pro- 
tuberance on the upper surface of the bill, which is cast after 
being used to crack the shell. 

9. The organs of deglutition and digestion begin with the 
tongue, which is subject to much variation of structure, acxjord- 
ing to the different groups of Birds, and is of course correlative 
with their habits. It has little connexion with taste, though 
often of assistance in obtaining nutriment. To this follows the 
gullet {oesophagu8)y which in many cases has an enlargement 
forming the crop {ingluvies)y wherein the food may be tempor- 
arily retained before passing into the stomach, the last-named 
always having an antechamber {proventricvliis) where digestion 
is largely accomplished, in front of the gizzard {ventriculus). This 
has frequently strong muscular walls, and its action is often 
assisted by the mechanical process of comminution performed by 
stones, grit or sand, swallowed for that purpose. The stomach is 
succeeded by the intestines, which in most cases have a pair of blind- 
sacs (ca^a) attached to them, often acting as aids to digestion, 
though these are not always functional, and are absent in many 
Birds, while in others they attain a very large size, their con- 
dition being in consequence of some importance as a systematic 
character. 

10. The organs of voice in Birds have long attracted special 
interest from the loud cries which some utter, and the melody 
with which others are gifted. Setting aside the part played by 
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the trachea or windpipe in supplying air to the lungs, its forma- 
tion is worthy of attention. Its upper end consists of the 
larynx, and it passes down the neck as a flexible tube, formed 
by a continuous succession of bony rings connected by membrane, 
until it bifurcates into two Ironchi, which open into the lungs. 
A common feature, found in many groups not nearly allied, is 
the dilatation of a portion, generally near the middle, while a 
remarkable modification is exhibited by the males of many of the 
Duck-tribe, some of the lowest rings being fused together and 
forming what is known as the hulla o$sea or ‘‘ labyrinth.” In 
other Anatidae (some of the Swans), and some of the Cranes, the 
trachea enters the keel of the sternum ; but a not unfrequent 
modification, usually confined to the male sex, often occurs else- 
where, when the windpipe is looped back upon itself. All these 
arrangements, however they may affect the sounds uttered by 
Birds, do not in themselves constitute the voice organ of most. 
That is reserved for the syrinx, a peculiarity of the Class Ares, 
consisting of the lower end of the trachea and the adjoining part 
of the bronchial tubes ] and the varied modulations are efiected 
by means of muscles attached thereto. These voice-muscles ma}^ 
be wholly absent or of the simplest character, but they attain their 
highest perfection in the Passeres, and especially in the large 
group of them known as Ostnnes, where there are often five or 
seven pairs. In this group the lowest four or five tracheal 
rings are solidly fused into a little bony box communicat- 
ing with the bronchi ; the first and second bronchial rings (or 
in this part often semi-rings) being closely attached to the 
trachea, and the spaces between the second and third and the 
third and fourth being generally closed by an outer typaniform 
(drum-like) membrane, while the rest of the semi-rings of the 
bronchi are closed by the inner tympaniform membrane. It 
should be clearly understood that all the notes emitted by Birds 
are produced by the above structures only, and that the tongue has 
nothing to do with their utterance, except, possibly, in the case 
of the sounds that Parrots (but not other birds) are taught to 
produce. 

Olassiflcation. — The Classification of Birds is still in a con- 
dition of uncertainty, notwithstanding the many schemes succes- 
sively propounded during more than two centuries. To dwell 
upon them here'-would be impossible, and it is only practicable 
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to trace in the briefest way the line which has led to the most 
recent attempts, and to name those whose researches have pro- 
duced the results which may be fairly regarded as attained. 
First among them is IJitzsch (1806-1840), to whom followed 
Merrem (1812-1817), and after a few years UHerminier 
(1827). These three worked quite independently, and in their 
lifetime little notice was taken of their labours; for, though 
there were good ornithologists among their contemporaries, little 
value was then set upon internal characters in this connexion. An 
improvement took place when the great Johannes Muller (1846, 
1847) published his scheme for grouping the Passeres, which, 
though based on purely anatomical facts, was almost immediately 
accepted, chiefly through the simultaneous exertions of Dr. Cabanis, 
by systematists of the Old School. For twenty years no advance 
was made, for the morphological researches of Parker were not 
directly taxonomical; but Huxley (1867, 1868) started what 
was practically a new line of investigation, though it subse- 
quently appeared that up to a certain point it had been already 
suggested by Dr. Cornay (1842-1847). The impetus thus 
given was fortunately sustained, Huxley’s example being followed 
by Dr. Murie, and by two promising men, A. Garrod and W. 
A. Forbes, both of whom died at an early age, leaving their 
mark in work which, though much of it was crude, was that of 
true. genius. Mr. Sclater (1880) has tried to bring the results 
of the whole four into harmony with pre-existing views, and 
a similar attempt was that of Dr. Stejneger (1886); but all 
were overshadowed by the monumental performance of Prof. 
Fiirbringer, whose Untersvxiliungen zur Morphologie und Syste- 
matik der Vogel, completed in 1888, must ever remain a record 
of unexampled labour, while his considerations on the derivation 
of Birds from Eeptiles, and of the later groups of Birds from the 
earlier, whether his results be right or wrong, are of the utmost 
importance to the ornithologist. During the progress of this 
work the author was in frequent communication with Dr. Gadow, 
himself engaged on the ornithological portion of Bronn’s Thier- 
Reich, and thus the opinions of each were in many cases mutually 
affected. Dr. Gadow, on the completion of his undertaking, pro- 
pounded a scheme of classification, which is followed, with some 
slight modifications, in the present volume (see foregoing table) 
— it being, of course, understood that a lineat arrangement is, 
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strictly speaking, impossible, since any group may have a 
decided afifinity to more than two othera This Classification, 
beginning (as Birds themselves must have begun) with the lower 
forrias, takes us, except in the Oscines, as far as the Families, 
which in most cases are fairly distinguishable, though of very 
variable value. Coming to Genera, and still more to Species, 
the opinions of authorities often differ so widely, that at present 
an attempt to reconcile them is hopeless. It cannot be denied 
that Genera and Species are merely ‘‘ convenient bundles,” and 
that divisions of either, if carried too far, defeat the object for 
which Classification is intended. Genera are only more distinct 
from Species, and Species from Races, because the intervening 
links have disappeared ; and, if we could have before us the 
complete series which, according to the doctrine of Evolution, has 
at some time existed, neither Genus nor Species would be cap- 
able of definition, any more than are Races in many, cases ; while 
the same remark will apply to the larger groups. 

From these Races or Geographical variations we may not 
unnaturally turn to Oeographical Distribution. It will always 
be credited to Ornithology that the interesting study of the Geo- 
graphical Distribution of Animals was first placed on a scientific 
basis as a result of the study of Birds. This was effected by Mr. 
Sclater, whose division of the Globe into Six Regions ” — the 
Palaearcticy Ethiopian, Indian, and Australian, forming one 
group — the ‘‘ Old World ” {Palaeogaea)\ and the Nearctic and Neo- 
tropical, forming a second — the “ New World ” {Neogaea) ; was 
announced in 1858 (J, Linn, Soc. ii. pp. 130-145). His scheme, 
being solely grounded on Ornithological considerations, was 
accepted with scarcely any modification by Mr. Wallace in his 
great work {Geograph. Distrih. of Animals, 1876), and by the 
majority of zoologists, though some demurred, and among them 
Huxley, who, in especial reference to Birds, shewed {Proc. Zool. 
Soc. 1868, pp. 313-319) that there was more reason to divide 
the earth’s surface latitudinally than longitudinally, and that 
Four Regions were better than Six — these four being (1) 
Arctogaea, comprising Mr. Sclater’s Indian, Ethiopian, Palae- 
arctic, and Nearctic; (2) Austro -Columbia, corresponding with 
the Neotropical; (3) Australasia; and (4) New Zealand — the 
last three being combined as Notogaea. In 1882 Prof. Heilprin 
proposed to unite Mr. Sclater's Palaearctic and Nearctic under 
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the name of Triarctic ; but in the next year {Nature, xxvii. p. 606) 
adopted for that union Prof. Newton's earlier term Holarctic. 
Some other general schemes have been promulgated, as those of 
M. Trouessart and Professor Mobius ; but they have found little 
support, and with regard to the Class Aves, though certainly not with 
regard to other groups as Pisces, or Mollusca, what is practically 
the scheme of Mr. Sclater has met with acceptance, whether with 
or without the modifications proposed by Huxley and Professor 
Newton, there being really but two important points of difference — 
( 1 ) the recognition of New Zealand as a distinct Eegion, and (2) the 
union of the Nearctic and Palaearctic areas into a single Kegion. 
It would be impossible here to set forth the arguments by which 
these views are maintained or contested, and it must suffice to 
trace briefly the outlines of the several districts. New Zealand, 
if admitted as a distinct Region, consists only of the islands so 
named, the smaller Chatham, Auckland, and Macquarrie groups, 
Antipodes Island, Lord Howe's, Norfolk and Kermadec Islands. 
The Australian, if the preceding be cut off, will include Tasmania, 
all Australia, and the islands to the northward as far as what has 
been called “ Wallace's Line " (between Lombok and Bali), Celebes, 
New Guinea, New Britain, and all tlie countle.ss groups of 
tropical islands in the Pacific Ocean — except the Galapagos, which 
undoubtedly belong to tlie next Eegion. The Neotropical is made 
up of all South America, the Antilles and Central America, the 
only doubt being whether to draw the northern boundary so as 
to exclude or include Mexico, or even the southern part of the 
United States. To this naturally succeeds, but with an indefinite 
southern boundary, the Nearctic, comprising the whole of tlie 
rest of North America to the shores of the Polar Sea, with the 
addition of Greenland. Its north-western corner, Alaska, is now 
known to be largely tenanted by forms from Asia, not found 
elsewhere in America, and this is one of the chief reasons assigned 
for uniting it with the Palaearctic area, which may be taken to 
include Japan and all continental Asia to the north of China 
proper, the Himalayas, the Persian Gulf and the east end of the 
Mediterranean. Some authorities would add Northern Arabia 
and Lower Egypt ; but all have agreed to include Tunis and the 
ancient Mauritania — the Barbary States lying north of the Great 
Desert to the Atlantic Ocean about Mogador, as well as the 
Canaries, Madeira and the Azores, with the whole of Europe 
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from Greece to Iceland. What is left of Arabia and Africa, after 
taking off the above portions, with the addition of Madagascar 
and the Mascarene Islands, is the Ethiopian Eegion ; and all the 
rest of continental Asia, with the islands not included in the 
Australian Eegion, becomes the Indian, or, as it has lately teen 
called, the Oriental. It would be quite impossible to enumerate 
here the various Sub-regions and Provinces into which these 
several Eegions may be divided. The views of Mr. Wallace are 
set forth at length in his excellent work, those of Mr. Sclater in 
The Ibis for 1891, pp. 514-557, and those of Professor Newton 
ill his Dictionary of Birds. Many writers would assign to Mada- 
gascar a higher rank than that of a Sub-region. 

Migration. — Few x>eculiarities of Birds have excited more 
general interest than their seasonal Migration, which in many 
species is so marked as to have teen observed from very remote 
times ; and it is probable that nearly all species are subject to 
periodical movements of varying extent. These movements are 
greatest in the Birds which have their breeding quarters in the 
northern parts of the Northern Hemisphere ; and, with some 
exceptions, it may be said that the more northerly is the range 
of a species the more extensive are its migratory wanderings. 
In the Southern Hemisphere the facts known are as yet 
insufficient to allow of safe deductions. Absence of a food- 
siipply in winter is alone enough to account for migration in the 
above cases, and the return from the south in spring is prob- 
ably due to the desire of Birds to reoccupy their old haunts, or 
those in which they have been bred, l^ut just as there are some 
species which habitually breed within the Arctic Circle and winter 
in the Tropics, there are others which may not go so far in either 
direction, and yet have their movements governed by exactly the 
same principle, with the result that in a temperate zone we 
have Birds coming from the north to winter with us, while 
others, arriving from the south in spring, spend the summer 
here, and depart towards autumn. Others again, the true “ Birds 
of Passage,” arriving like the last in spring, make little or no 
stay, but pass onward to more northerly lands, and re-appear for 
as short a time in autumn on their return journey southwards. 
Moreover, observation shews that, in most parts of the temperate 
zone, there are many Birds which, though resident as species, are 
migratory as individuals — that is to say, that wdiile examples of 
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the species may be met with at certain spots throughout the whole 
year, those wliich occur at one season are not always the same 
individuals as those which occur at another — the particular 
Thrush, Titmouse, or Finch, appearing in the winter not being 
identical with that which apj)ears in summer. Again, among 
species of which some individuals are constantly present throughout 
the year, a great accession to the numbers is made at the close 
of the breeding-season by the influx of other individuals of the 
same species bred in another district, though this influx generally 
lasts for a comparatively short time, and the strangers pass on, 
accompanied it may be, by some or even most of those that have 
been reared on the spot in the season immediately preceding. 
These species are the “ Partial Migrants.” 

It w^ould at first seem from the above that the annual mi- 
gratory movement would be in a direction due north and south, 
or south and north, according to season, and so in a general \vay 
it is ; but there is no doubt that this simple movement is dis- 
turbed by many causes, chief among which is possibly the 
configuration of the land, which is found to give rise to con- 
siderable deviations, and that to an extent which is at present 
very imperfectly understood. It may be considered proved tliat 
the trend of a coast-line, the course of a great river, or the 
intervention of a chain of mountains, has a very appreciable 
effect on the direction taken by migrating Birds ; but not one of 
these, nor all in combination, affords a sufficient explanation of 
all the deflexions, and will certainly not account for at least one 
remarkable fact, as it may now be regarded — the tendency of 
many Birds in Eastern Europe and part of Siberia to travel 
westward towards the close of summer or in autumn. This is 
shewn in several ways, but in none better than by the almost 
yearly occurrence in Britain at that season of examples of species 
which breed only in the Eussiari Empire. For, admitting that 
such examples are stray wanderers, which have lost their course, 
their appearance here is still useful in indicating the existence of 
the westward movement; and, with the evidence they furnish 
before us, we may judge whence come vast numbers of others — 
Starlings, Crows, Rooks, Jays, Larks, and what not, whose origin 
and starting-point it would be otherwise hard to trace or even 
surmise. Much has been written, especially in Europe, on so- 
called '' Lines of Flight,** but as yet to little purpose, and indeed 
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scarcely any writers on the subject have had sufficient data to 
form an hypothesis, so that it is not suprising that hardly any 
two agree in theory.^ In other parts of the world there is still 
less ground for theorising, though in North America many 
valuable observations have been made ; and these, in conjunction 
with those carried on in Europe, will no doubt in due time lead 
to satisfactory results as regards the Northern Hemisphere. 
Concerning the Southern our ignorance is almost complete. 

Of the way in which Migration is performed there is still 
much to learn — but one thing is certain, all Birds do not migrate 
in the same manner. Some gather in flocks, great or small, others 
seem to accomplish their northward journey in pairs, or at any- 
rate arrive at their breeding-quarters already paired. Some 
undoubtedly voyage by night, others may be seen to travel by 
day. Of the Birds which in spring arrive unpaired, it is now 
incontestable that the males outstrip or precede the females. 
There is, moreover, equal diversity in the southward movements 
towards the close of summer and all through the autumn. Of 
some species the earlier broods disappear without attracting 
attention, and the later broods as well as the parents slip away 
almost as imperceptibly. In one remarkable case, that of the 
Cuckoo, the adults leave this country long before the young are fit 
to follow^ ; but, in by far the greater number, the young start first, 
and are followed, often at an interval of some weeks, by their 
parents.'^ It is contended by many that of actual Migration w^e 
see very little, since it is constantly carried on at a height where 
the Birds are beyond our ordinary observation, and as regards 
some species this seems to be true. Moreover, it would seem 
that the longest flights are performed by night, and when the 
sky is clear, so that only in thick weather do the Birds come near 
enough to the earth to be heard — seeing them being of course 
impossible in the dark, though in a few cases they have been 
telescopically observed passing across the face of the moon. It 
is certain that many of the smaller land-birds gradually press 

^ For the best collection of facts, see the various reports of the Migration Com- 
mittee of tlie British Association, 1880-1888 ; and especially that for 1896, con- 
taining the Digest of the observations (made at Lighthouses and Lightships) by 
Mr. W. Eagle Clarke. 

It lias been suggested that these flocks of young birds are led by older members 
of their own species which, though for some cause not breeding, have yet had 
experience of migration ; but of this there is no evidence whatever. 
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onwards prior to leaving our shores, but after that they may 
possibly betake themselves aloft to continue their journey. 

The speed at which Birds travel during Migration is a matter 
on which very diverse opinions have been and are held ; but the 
highest estimates, such as those of the late Herr Giitke (who 
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Fig. 6. — A Falcon, To shew the nomenclature of the extenial pjirts. 


would allow even 150 miles an hour), can scarcely l)e otherwise 
than exaggerations; for there is no evidence of any but exceptional 
performances at such rates, and there is leally no reason to suppose 
that Birds can fly faster at a higher elevation than at a lower. 

Terminology. — The annexed figure explains the nomenclature 
of most of the outward parts of a Bird, but some further explana- 
tions may given, as below : — 
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Air-sacs. — Membranous receptack^s, filled with air, in communication with the 
respiratory organs or passages. Pouches are often exaggerated air-sacs. 

Alar bar. — A coloured bar across the wing {ala). 

Allantois. — A vascular sack, growing from the hind -gut of the embryo and 
enclosed by the amnion ; the two fuse together and form the Chorion, 
which lines the egg-shell, and takes upon itself respiratory functions. 

AUrices or Nidicolae.^ — Nestlings which, being hatched in a helpless condition, 
are fed by their parents or inhabit the nest for a considerable time. 

Amnion. — A membrane which grows in the developing egg from the ends and 
sides of the embryonic area, and encloses the embryo at an early period. 

Bronchi (p. 13). 

Bronchial syrinx. — One in which outer tympaniform membranes exist l:>e tween 
two or more successive bronchial semi-rings, while an inner tympaniform 
membrane may also be present. In typical cases the trachea has no 
sounding membranes. 

Chest. — The same as the upper breast or basc^ of fore-neck. 

Chorion. — See Allantois. 

Compressed. — Used of lateral compression as opposed to vertical (depressed). 

Coverts (tectrices). — Feathers that, cover the base of the quills {RemigeSj oar- 
feathers) of tlu*. wing and of the tail (KectriceSy steering-feathers). The 
wing exhibits several series alx)ve and below (greater, median, and lesser). 
Unless otherwise sj>ecitied, “coverts” in the text refer to upper coverts. 

Cnhitals. — See Secondaries. 

Cnneafe. — VV edge-shaped. 

Decomposed (p. 3). 

] )ep ressed. — See Compressed. 

Distal. — That end of any part or member which is furthest from the 
imaginary centre or axis of the body. 

Dorsal. — The iipj)er side of the l>ody ; and hence applied to the correspond- 
ing surface of any part or j)arts of the sti-iicture. 

Filoplumxs . — Filamentous or hair-like feathers. 

Flanks. — The j)ortion of the sides near the leg. 

Graduated . — Used of the tail when its feathers diminish in length gradually. 

Hackles . — Elongated and pointed feathers, as on the neck of Fowls. 

Hcterodactylous (j). 10). 

Hyoid Apparatus. — The bony and cartilaginous framewxirk of the tongue. 

Hypocleidium. — A projecting median j)rocess at the junction {symphysis) of 
the clavicles. 

Lanceolate. — Used of the tongue, when pointed and (commonly) lengthened. 

Lore. — The space between the bill and the eye. 

Mantle. — The feathers of the upper back combined wuth the upper wing- 
coverts. 

Manuals. — See Primaries. 

Nidicolae. — See A Itrices. 

Nidifugae. — See Praecoces. 

Oil-glands. — Secretory organs near the root of the tail, probably used in 
oiling the plumage. Some exhibit tufts of feathers, others are naked. 

Operculum (p. 11). 

Pamprodactylous (p. 10). 
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Patella. — Tlie knee-cap. 

Pouches. — See Air-sacs. 

Povder-dovm patches. — Groups of powder-down feathers (p. 3). 

Praecoces or Nidifugae . — Nestlings whidi are hatclied in a condition that 
enables them almost immediately to leave the nest and feed tliemselves* 

Primaries or Manuals. — Those wing-quills {Remiges)^ varying from ten to 
twelve, borne by the manus or hand. They should properly be counted 
outwards from the carpus or wrist. 

Procnemial. — In front of the knee. 

Proximal. — That end of any part or member which is nearest to the im- 
aginary centre or axis of the body. 

Racquet-shaped. — Used of feathers with Imre shafts and roundisli terminal vanes. 

Rectrices and Remiges. — See Coverts^ Primaries and Secondaries. Tlie Rectrices 
usually number twelve, but vary from four to twenty-eight. 

Reticulated (p. 10). 

Rictal. — Belonging to the gape. 

Roofed, — See Vaulted. 

Sagittate . — Used of the tongue, and meaning ari-ow -shaped. 

Scapulars . — The feathem lying along the scapulae or slioulder-blades. 

Scutellated (j). 10). 

Secondaries or Cuhitals. — Those wing-quills {Remiges) lx)rne by the UhiOy 
which often exhibit roughnesses where they grow. They should properly 
be counted inwards from the wrist, and vary from six to thirty or moie. 

Spatulate. — Spoon-shaped. Used of the bill or of racquet -sha])ed feathers. 

Speculum. — Strictly applied to a Imnd across the wing, more or less metallic 
in colour, wliich occurs in the Duck-tribt-^ 

Square. — Used of the tail when level at the end. 

Syrinx (p. 13). 

Tect rices. — See Coverts. 

Tertials. — A mistaken word for the inner secondaries. 

Thighs. — Loosely used in describing plumage to indicate the feathers falling 
over the leg. 

Trachea (p. 13). 

Tracheal syrinx. — One in which the lower portion of the trachea consists of 
tliin membranaceous walls, alwut six of the rings Kdng thin or deficient. 
Both inner and outer tympaniform membranes exist in the bronchi, as 
well as some vibratory tracheal membranes. The few muscles, generally 
but one pair, are wholly lateral 

Tracheo-bronchial syrinx (the normal form). — One which has this essential 
feature, that the proximal end of the inner tympanifonn membrane, 
forming the median wall of each bronchial tube, is attached to the last 
pair of tracheal rings. 

Vaulted or Roofed. — Used of the tail when compressed like that of a Fowl. 

Ventral. — The lower side of the body, in which lie the heart, lungs and 
digestive organs ; and hence applied to the corresponding surface of any 
part or parts of the structure. 

Zygodactylous (p. 10). 
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ARCHAEOENITIIES NEOKNITHES RATITAE KEORNITHES 

ODONTOLCAE. 

The Class AVES is divided by Dr. Gadow (Bronn’s Klassen 
und Ordnungen des I’hier^lleichs, Avcs, SystemaL Theil, p. 299) 
into two Snb- classes of like value, ARCHAEORNITHES and 
NEORNIl'HES, though some writers prefer to consider the 
former as of equal rank only to the several subdivisions of the 
latter here adopted, namely, Ratitae, Odontolcae, and Carinat|te 
(p. 25). The question is clearly one of degree, and depends 
entirely on the amount of weight assigned to the various points 
of distinction to be mentioned below. 

Tlie Sub-class ARCHAEORNITHES is at present represented 
by but one member, the first undoubted fossil Bird, made known 
in 18G1 by Andreas Wagner from the Jurassic slate formation of 
Solenliofen in Bavaria, and now preserved in the British Museum. 
This lie described under the name of Gri^ihosaurus ; but as 
Hermann von Meyer had already bestowed the title of Archae- 
opferyx lithographica upon a bird, jiresumably identical, a feather 
of which had been obtained from the above system, the latter 
apjiellation has a prior claim. In 1877 a‘ second example, now 
at Berlin, was procured from the same beds,^ since which date 
Meyer s specific name has become firmly established, in place of 
that of maxrura given by Owen to Wagner’s specimen. 

This very remarkable animal, about the size of a Book, is 
without doubt a connecting link between Reptiles and Birds ; 
but zoologists are practically unanimous in regarding it as an 
Avine form, with Reptilian affinities and probably arboreal habits. 

The sternum was possibly furnislied with a weak keel, the 
strong wide furcula was U-shaped, the ribs had no uncinate 
processes, while in all probability the coracoid and scapula made 

^ Cf. W. Dames, Pal. AhhaiidL ii. 1884, pp. 119-196 ; transl. Gcol. Mag. 1884, pj). 
418-424 ; Vos^t, Ibis, 1880, pp. 434-456 ; Hurst, N'at. Sci. vi. 1895, pj). 112-122, 180-186, 
244-248 ; Pycraft, op. cit. v. 1894, pp. 350-360, 437-448 ; viii. 1896, pp. 261-266. 




Fig. 7 . — Archaeopteryx lUh4)gTaphica. The Berlin Bpecimen. (After Dames.) 


maxilla ; whereas in each side of the lower jaw only three can be 
recognised, and those towards the anterior extremity. These teeth, 
conical in shape and of fairly ecjual size, were fixed in a regular 
row, in distinct sockets. The fibula and tibia did not coalesce, 
the latter exceeding the metatarsus in length ; the toes were four 
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in number, with two, three, four, and five phalanges respectively, 
ending in claws, the hallux being directed backwards. The 
manus had three free digits, and apparently three free metacarpals ; 
the pollex consisted of two joints, the index of three and the 
third finger of four, while each had a strong hooked claw at the 
tip. The hand was furnished with six or seven well-developed 
primaries, attached to the third metacarpal and the second and 
third digits, the number of secondaries being ten. The long Lizard- 
like tail had no terminal pygostyle, but was composed of about 
twenty-one free post-sacral vertebrae, of which the first twelve each 
bore a pair of large feathers, similar to those of the wing, with 
the inner webs broader than the outer, and with decided shafts.^ 

The Sub-class NEORNITHES may be arranged, as above stated, 
in three divisions, (A) Neomithes Ratitae, (B) Neomithes Oden' 
tolcae, and (C) Neomithes Carinatae. The first of these con- 
tains the Itatite Birds proper and j) 08 sibly part of the so-called 
Stereornithes of Patagonia (p. 43), with several fossil forms of 
doubtful position from England, France, and New Mexico, as will 
be seen l)elow; the second the Hesperornith ES of the Cretaceous 
Shales of Kansiis, the Exaliorxithee of the Cambridge Upper 
Greensand, and Baptornis of the American Chalk ; the third the 
IcuTin oRNiTiiES of the aforesaid Kansas deposits, and all other 
existing Birds, with various extinct species closely allied to them. 

Of the points of distinction between the Neomithes and the 
Archaeornithes the most important are that the metacarpals are 
fused together, the second digit teing the longest, and the third 
more or less reduced ; and that the number of caudal verte- 
brae does not, as far as is known, exceed thirteen, of which the 
last five or six combine together to form a pygostyle, except in 
the Hesperornithes, Katitae, and Tinamidae, where such is seldom 
the case.*^ The centra of the vertebrae also are concave on one 
side only, except in Ichthyornis, and perhaps in Enaliornis, The 
possession of teeth is, of course, exceptional, as is the remarkable, 
loss of the keel of the sternum in the Eatitae. 

It is now generally, if not universally, agreed that Flightless 
Birds were developed from those that could fly. It does not, 
however, necessarily follow that the Neomithes are direct 

^ A doubtful genus, LaopteryXy has been described from the Jurassic by Marsh, 
Ann. Nat. Hist. (5) vii. 1881, p. 488. 

H. Gadow, Bronn’s Thier-Reicky AveSy Sysi. Theil. 1893, p. 90. 
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descendants of the Archaeornithes, as each may be a separate 
offshoot from the same parent stem. All we can safely assert is, 
that the former were in existence about the end of the Jurassic 
times, that teeth were still retained in some cases during the 
Cretaceous Epoch, and that not only normal forms, but also flight- 
less forms without keel or pygostyle,^ had arisen by that date. 

(A) The Ratitae are commonly characterised as Birds with no 
keel to the sternum ; but this will not hold as a definition, since 
H€S2Krorni$ has also that peculiarity, while such genera as Did ns, 
Sfriuffops, CnemiorniSy and Noiornis are nearly in the same con- 
dition. It is no one point, therefore, but the sum of many, which 
enables us to draw so clear a line of demarcation between this 
primitive group and the remainder of existing forms ; neverthe- 
less it is convenient to preserve the name unaltered, as it is well 
understood to what members of the class it is more especially 
meant to apply. The rhamphotheca, or horny sheath of the bill, 
instead of being simple, is composed of several more or less separate 
pieces, as in the Procellariidae, Tinamidae, and Steganopodes ; the 
quadrate bone, by means of which the lower jaw is articulated to 
the skull, in place of two proximal knobs has only one, as in 
Hesperornis, Ichthyornis, and the Tinamidae ; the coracoid and 
scapula are fused together, and meet at an obtuse, as op})Osed 
to an acute or right, angle ; and the last six or seven caudal 
vertebrae do not coalesce into a pygostyle, or upright triangular 
expansion to carry the rectrices, a state of things found else- 
where in HespcTOTnis and the Tinamidae.^ The reduced wings 
preclude flight ; the tail is functionless, as in the Podicipedidae 
and Tinamidae; the tongue is very small; the oil gland is^ 
absent ; the penis is large and erectile, being comparable to that of 
the Anseriformes ; while in the adult the feathers are e^’enly dis- 
tributed over the whole surface, as in the Spheniscidae and Pala- 
medeidae, no down being present. Claws are found on the pollex 
and index in Struthio and Rhea, or occasionally on the third digit ; 
in Casuarius, Dromaeus, and Apteryx they occur only on the index. 

Eatite Birds proper are comprised in six groups, Struthiones 
or Ostriches, Kheae or Nandus, Megistanes or Cassowaries and 
Emeus, Apteryges or Kiwis, Dinornithes or Moas, and Aepyor- 
NITHES or Eocs. 

^ H. Gadow, Bronn’s, Tkier-Reich, Aves, Syst. Theil, 1893, p. 90. 

^ A pygostyle is occasionally found in Struthio and Apteryx, 
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I. STRUTHIONES. 

Fam. Struthionidae. — These birds are distinguished from all 
others by having only two toes — the third and fourth — the ter- 
minal phalanges of which are shortened and bear thick stunted 
claws, that of the outer toe 1)eing commonly absent. The whole foot, 
including the long scutellated metatarsus, is exceptionally stout, 
and the toes are padded beneath. The beak is short, broad, and 
depressed, with deeply split gape ; the head is small, with large 
eyes; the neck very long; the wing- and drooping tail-feathers 
— tlie plumes of commerce — are large and soft, with broad equal 
vanes. The furcula and syringeal muscles are wanting, nor is 
tliere any aftei-shaft. 

Struthio cameluSy the Ostrich or “ Camel-bird '' of North Africa, 
now extends from Barbary to Arabia, and even to Mesopotamia, 
though no longer found, as of old, in Egypt or Central Asia, its 
former occurrence in Baluchistan being somewhat open to question. 
It is l^lack with wliite wings and tail, having a flesh-coloured neck 
covered with brownish down, and partially bare tibiae of the same 
hue. The female and young male are almost entirely cinereous, 
while the chicks are clothed with bristly yellowish-white down 
with blackish stripes. The eggs of the typical northern bird have 
a surface like ivorj", w^hile those .from Southern Africa are marked 
with close-set pits, whence some authorities recognise a different 
species {S. australis) in the latter region, distinguishable, moreover, 
l)y the bluish colour of the naked parts. •Examples from Somali- 
land and the adjoining districts of East Africa to Lake Tanganyika 
are vSeparated as S. uwli/bdophaneSy on account of the leaden colour 
of the. unfeathered portions, ccfiipled with a red patch on the front 
of the metatarsus. The eggs are smoother than in the southern 
s{)ecies, but similarly pitted. The fossil fonns S, asiaticus from 
the Pliocene of the Siwalik Hills of India, and S, karatheodori 
from the Upper Miocene of Samos complete the family, while S, 
(Struthiolithus) chersonensis has been founded on a petrified egg 
from the government of Cherson in South Kussia. 

The Ostrich stands about eight feet high, being the largest of 
existing birds ; it frequents sandy wastes and dry arid localities, 
such as are found in the Sahara and the plains and valleys of 
Southern Africa, while districts studded with low bushes are not 
unfrequently tenanted. Though the fable of the head being hidden 
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to avoid detection is of course devoid of foundation, this species is 
timid and wild in its native haunts, and being keen-sighted as 
well as wary, gives an impression of great restlessness. From 
^ the fact that a single stride is said to cover 

twenty-five feet or more, it will readily be under- 
stood that the speed is very great, exceeding that 
of a galloping horse ; but, owing to its habit of 
running in a curv^e, it is generally possible to 
intercept the bird’s path at a distance from the 
point where it skirted. In motion the head is 

held forward, and 
the wings are out- 
spread, while both 
hesk and feet are 
_ used as wea]H>ns 
\ of defence when 



capture is immi- 
nent, the latter 
delivering strong 
sideways kicks, 
which make close 
quarters very 
dangerous. Forty 
or fifty indi- 
viduals may at 
times be seen in 
company ; the 
usual parties, 
however, consist 
of five or six at 
most, es]_>ecially 
during the breed- 
ing season, when 
the j)olyganious 
cock escorts a 
flock of several 


hens, obtained by battle or allured by courting performances earlier 
in the season. A liking for the companionship of zebras, hartel)ee8t8 
and other antelopes, has been noticed by various observers. The cry 
is said to be hoarse and mournful, resembling the roar of a lion or 
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the lowing of an ox ; but Ostriches are, as a rule, decidedly silent. 
In a state of nature the food consists chiefly of herbage, including 
seeds and fruits ; in ciiptivity the diet is of every description, 
and even in a wild condition small mammals, birds, reptiles, and 
insects are eaten, with a quantity of grit to aid digestion. In 
confinement the birds become very tame, and will then swaUow 
bones, nails, and the like — in fact almost anything they can pick 
up. They can exist for a long time without water, but drink 
regularly when opportunity offers ; they show a liking for salt, 
and will bathe in the sea or in rivei-s, immersed up to the neck. 
The hens belonging to one cock lay in the same nest, which is a 
fairly shallow excavation dug in sand or dry soil, and sun-ounded 
by the material thrown out during the process, or more rarely by 
an edging of grass. The spot is hard to discover in the desert, the 
stride being too long for tracks to be of much assistance. More 
tliaii thirty yellowish- white eggs are sometimes deposited within 
the pit ill circular arrangement, and many more are dropped 
around, to serve, it is asserted, for food for the newly-hatched 
young ; in the wild state, however, the average number is 
])roba])ly less. The contents, ecpial to those of some two dozen 
hens' eggs, are used for food by the natives, the shells forming 
convenient pots for water and so forth. The cock undertakes 
almost the whole duty of incubation, being occasionally relieved 
by the hens during the daytime ; ^ but when the sun is hot no 
brooding is necessary, though a covering of sand is superposed to 
guard the spot from the depredations of marauders. The chicks, 
which run from the shell, are hatched in six or seven weeks, and 
are accompanied by both parents, the male often counterfeiting 
wounds to draw away the intruder, circling around with drooping 
wings or throwing himself down as if in extremities. 

Ostriches were well known to the ancients, who used the 
plumes for ornament, as we do ; these were considered emblems of 
justice from the equality of the two webs, or were worn in token 
of victory, as is still done in some }mrts of Africa. The words 
of Aristotle — who was followed by Pliny 1n the statement that the 
Ostrich was part quadruped, part bird — combine with those of 
Xenophon to bear witness to this knowledge, while monuments, 
inscriptions, and even the Bible tell the same tale. In the Sahara 
and elsewhere these birds are hunted with horses and camels, 
1 P. L. Sclater, P.Z.S. 1895, p. 401. 
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being stalked or ridden down by means of fresh relays of beasts ; 
the Namaquas draw a cordon round them ; the Bushman, con- 
cealed in sand or disguised in skins, shoots them with poisoned 
arrows ; while the lasso, pitfall, or other device are used in par- 
ticular districts. Space will not permit a detailed account of 
the Ostrich farms of modern Africa, so well described in Messrs, 
de Mosenthal and Har ting's Ostriches and Ostrich-Farming, and 
other books; but it may be mentioned that the tribes of the 
nortli of that continent have long been in the habit of domes- 
ticating the bird, that the value of the sales in South Africa is 
not far from a million pounds yearly, and that the plumes are 
plucked or, preferably, cut about twice a year, the adults yielding 
the finest feathers. The flesh is coarse, and of little use for food. 

II. RHEAE. 

Fara, Rheidae. — Tlie Ehetis, or Xandus, have the head, neck, 
and bill much like those of Ostriches, the maxilla being somewhat 
more rounded and terminating in a nail-like process ; the meta- 
tarsus is also similar and equally stout in proportion, but the toes 
are three in number in place of two, the mid-phalanges l)eing 
shortened and the terminal furnished with decided claws. In 
Fhea darwini alone the metatarsi are mainly reticulated instead 
of scuitellated anteriorly, and have the upper portion feathered. 
The bones of the wing are comparatively well developed, the 
feathers being slender but not ornamental, while there is no 
apparent tail. The furcula is wanting, as is the aftershaft to the 
feathers, but the syrinx is tracheo-bronchial with one pair of 
syringeal muscles, a condition absolutely unique among the Ihititae. 
The head and neck are feathered, only the lores, orbits, and ear-open- 
ings being naked, and of these the latter are surrounded by bristles. 

RJmi americana, the so-called American Ostrich, the Ema of 
the Bmzilians, the Avestruz, Nandii, or Chueke of Argentina, 
is found from Bolivia, Paraguay, and South Brazil to the Rio 
Negro, if not further ; it is brownish-grey with blackish crown, 
nai>e, and breast, white thighs and abdomen, and yellowish neck. 
The sub-species R macrorhyncha of North-East Brazil is darker, 
with longer bill and more slender metatarsi. R. darwini, which 
occurs south of the Rio Negro, and up the Andes to Tarapaca, is 
buffish-brown, with whiter underparts and white margins to the 
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feathers of the wings and back. Hens are not so dark, and Mr. 
Hudson says ^ that in K darwini the young are dusky grey 
and are hatched with the 
legs feathered to the toes, 
llheas are shorter than 
Ostriches by about a couple 
of feet, R. amerimna being 
the largest form ; the feathers 
are much rounded, broad, 
and very soft. Fossil re- 
mains occur in the Upper 
Tertiary or quite recent 
deposits of South America. 

The members of this 
family find their favourite 
haunts on the treeless flats 
of the Argentine pampas, 
the scrub-covered plains of 
T*atagonia, or the dry 0]>en 
Sertoes of Brazil, where 
their acute vision enables 
them to detect the approach 
of enemies from afar. 

Small flocks of from three 
to seven individuals are met 
witli at certain seasons, and 
parties of twenty or thirty 
at other times — often with deer or guanacos — so it would appear 
that, as in the case of the Ostrich, larger companies are formed 
after the young are able to provide for themselves. The birds 
become exceedingly tame when not molested, but when danger 
threatens they run at great speed, doubling upon their pursuers 
constantly, or crouching down among bushes or other cover, if they 
think they can escape observation. In the latter case they will 
lie closely until almost trodden upon, and may be shot before they 
rise by the hunter who cautiously approaches their hiding-place, 
as the head is usually visible above the surrounding vegetation. 
AVheii moving at full pace the wings have normally a somewhat 
drooping position, but they are raised alternately above the back 
1 Anjeniine Omitholofjify ii. 1889, ]). 220. 
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— apparently to aid progress — when fresh exertions are neces- 
sary. Mr. Hudson tells us ^ that Darwin s Ehea ‘‘ carries its neck 
stretched forward, which makes it seem lower in stature than the 
allied species.” The diet consists cliiefly of grass, roots, and 
seeds, but berries of Empeirum are a favourite food, and lizards, 
insects, worms, and molluscs are said to be eaten, together with 
hard substances to promote digestion. Nandus take readily to 
the water, and can swim across a river several hundred yards 
wide, the body being hardly visible. In spring the cock utters 
a deep, resonant, booming noise, a loud hiss being not uncommonly 
heard also; while at that season the rival males attack each 
other viciously with their beaks, trampling down the ground in 
their passion, but not generally using their feet, as they do when 
wounded. The hens secured by each of the cocks lay together in 
a mere depression in the soil with very little, if any, lining ; the 
eggs numbering from twenty to thirty, or exceptionally moiv, 
besides those scattered about outside the nest. Here again Mr. 
Hudson is our authority for stating” that the eggs of It amerinDia 
are golden yellow when fresh, those of R. damnni deep rich green ; 
both however fade quickly to a whitish colour. The male incubates 
very closely for about six weeks, often taking up his position, as 
the Ostrich does, before tlie final egg is laid ; he afterwards 
attends upon the young, and charges intruders who seem 
dangerous, with outstretched wings and beak. Kheas may be 
captured by riding after them in a semicircle, which closes upon 
them as they go, or by means of long-w inded hounds ; but the 
most usual method is that of hurling the bolas ” or leaden balls 
connected by leather thongs, which wind around the bird s nec k 
or legs, and thereby hami)er its movements or throw it down. 
The feathers, though inferior to Ostrich plumes, are much used 
for brooms and the like, and are said to l3e called “ Vautour ” in 
the trade. The flesh is very poor. These birds have bred botli 
on the Continent and in Britain. 

in. ME018TANE8. 

The Megistanes comprise the Casuariidac or Cassowaries, 
and the Dromaeidae or Emeus, the following being the chief 
peculiarities of the group. The wings are quite rudimentary ; 

^ Argentine, Ornithology ^ ii. 1889, p. 220. - Op. cit. i>ji. 218, 220. 
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the afbershaft of the contoui- feathers is extremely large, so that 
they appear to be double ; three front toes are present, with 
shortened mid-phalanges and large claws ; and the two clavicles 
do not meet The lack of ornamental wing- or tail- plumes, and 
the hair-like nature of the coat is also characteristic, while, as 
opposed to Ehea, there is no indication of syringeal muscles. 
Within the group itself the Cassowaries are distinguished from 
the Emeus by the points next to be mentioned. The former have 
a compressed keeled beak and a large casque of bony tissue upon the 
bare head, the greater part of the neck being also naked and in 
most cases wattled ; the remiges are reduced to thick black barb- 
less quills from four to six in number, and the inner toe has a 
particularly long sharp claw. Emeus, on the contrary, have a 
broad depressed beak, short feathers on the head and neck, no 
helmet, wattles, or spines on the wing, and an ordinary" claw on 
the inner toe. Both Families have long necks, stout metatarsi 
covered with coarse roundish scales, and toes padded below ; the 
tibia being nearly, if not quite, covered by the plumage. 

Fam. I. Casuariidae. — Following Professor Salvadori,^ Casso- 
waries may be divided into twro groups : the first wdth the helmet 
laterally compressed, and the second where it is triangular and pyra- 
midal, or even depressed. They are all large birds, though smaller 
than Emeus, which are only surpassed in size among existing forms 
by the Ostrich ; the colour of the coarse but glossy hair-like plumage 
is black, and similar in both sexes ; the hen is bigger than the 
coc*.k, as is also the case in the Dromaeidae and Apterygidae. 

Of the first of the above groups, Casuarius tricarumulatus, 
from Warbusi in New Guinea, which is possibly a sport,'' has 
two lateral wattles on the fore-neck and a third small median 
caruncle at a lower level. C. Incartniculaius, of the Aru Islands, 
has two long distant reddish-violet wattles, a black casque, bluish- 
green hetid, and blue neck with some red behind. C, galeatus of 
Ceram, the species first known to ornithologists, is similarly 
coloured, though less brightly, and has the flesh-coloured throat- 
wattles close together, and a naked reddish-purple space on each 
side of the neck. The larger C. australis of North-East Australia 
1ms a higher helmet, a brighter blue throat, and a few scattered 
hairs on the wattles, which Wall, who discovered the species, said 
were coloured with blue and scarlet. C. beccarii of the Aru Islands, 

^ Ornitologia Papuasia c Molucche, iii. Torino, 1882, p. 473. 
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Middle and South New Guinea, has the front and top of the casque 
black, its sides greenish, and its back yellowish ; the head is grey- 
blue, the throat and sides of the neck are blue, the hiad-neck is red 
and orange, a yellow streak running across to the mandible; a bare 
space on each side of the base of the neck is flesh-coloured, and the 
long single neck-wattle of the same colour is somewhat deeply 
divided at the tip. 

Of the second group, C. uniappendiculatus (Fig. 10), of Sala- 
watti and the adjoining parts of New Guinea, has the head, throat, 
and nape blue, the lower portion of the neck and the median pear- 
shaped caruncle yellow, the casque dusky olive, and a longitudinal 
naked space towards the sides of the neck flesh-coloured with a 
yellow margin. C. occipitalis of Jobi Island is distinguished 
from the last-named by a large occipital spot of yellow and a 
paler helmet ; while the remaining three forms have no wattle at 
alL Of these, C, papuanuSy of North-East New Guinea, has a 
dusky black casque, blue head, throat, and fore-neck, grey-green 
occiput and auricular region, and orange hind-neck changing into 
rosy flesh-colour towards the sides. C, picticollis of South-East 
New Guinea has a black helmet, grey-blue occiput, violet-blue 
nape, pale blue hind-neck, red throat and longitudinal space on 
the sides of the lower neck ; C. hennetti of New Britain differing 
in having the head and neck of an almost uniform blue. 
Nestling Cassowaries are clothed in rxLSty brown, relieved by 
darker stripes ; at a later period they become more tawny, and 
the black plumage begins to appear ; but a few hair-lDce feathers 
remain on the head for some time, while the helmet is very 
gradually developed from a flat Coot-like shield, though the 
gaudy colours of the neck and wattles are assumed much earlier.^ 
All the species of this family inhabit wooded country, com- 
monly of the densest description, though often found in more 
open scrub and in the neighbourhood of creeks and watercourses. 
Naturally shy but inquisitive, they have been rendered doubly 
wary by man's persecution since their haunts have been invaded 
by colonists. They dislike the sun, and emerge from cover only 
in the morning and evening, seeking their favourite spots, where 
they feed chiefly on fallen fruit, varying this diet with insects 
and crustaceans. Berries, leaf- buds, and bulbs are, however, 
also eaten, with grit and pebbles for digestive purposes, and in 
^ Cf. E. P. Ramsay, RZ.S. 1876, p. 122. 
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captivity they are almost omnivorous. In this state they become 
extremely tame, and are kept like fowls by the natives of some 
districts, who qonsider the flesh very palatable ; while in Queens- 
land the adults are said to be hunted with dogs. The plumage 
is used for the manufacture of mats, rugs, head-ornaments, and 
the like. Cassowaries run with wonderful swiftness, though 
rather heavily, diving into the bushes at a moment's notice, or 



Fig. 10. — One- wattled Cassowary. Casuarim uniappendicdlatus. (From Nature . ) 


aiding themselves by their wings, and leaping over obstacles as 
much as six feet high, if shelter is not readily available. They 
usually rest on the whole of the metatarsus, but sleep on the 
breast, or perhaps occasionally on the side ; at other times they 
will dance about with contortions of the neck, or roll on the 
ground like playful monkeys. Old males become very fierce 
when driven to bay, kicking out in front or sideways, ruffling up 
their feathers and using their beaks at the same time. In the 
wet season swimming is a common practice, wide rivers being 
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crossed with ease, and in the absence of other bathing-places the 
sea is often utilised. The note in. a state of excitement is a sort 
of grunt or snort, the call to the young being of a lowing nature ; 
but the ordinarj" voice is loud, guttural, and unearthly, consisting 
of quickly-repeated croaking sounds, lasting for as long as three 
minutes, and audible at a distance of a mile, or considerably 
more. The female is much quieter, while the Mooruk {C, 
hcn7ietti) is stated to utter a low scolding or plaintive whistle. 
A rough nest of leaves and grass is formed in a depression of the 
soil, generally below bushes or tangled undergrowth, in which 
from three to six very large eggs are deposited, placed in the 
shape of the letter V. These are normally light green in ground 
colour, with close-set granulations of dark bright green ; but one, 
if not more, is ordinarily of a perfectly smooth texture, and is 
therefore entirely light green. The cock incubates, it apj^ears, 
solely, though some say that the hen takes her turn ; and the 
former tends the young when hatched, the period of sitting 
lieing al>out seven weeks. The nest is said to be covered by the 
parent if left for a time, but this is uncertain, as is the use of 
the two or three eggs scattered round the nest, which are asserted 
by natives of widely-distaut districts to furnish food for the chicks. 
After breeding, small flocks are formed in some cases, possibly by 
the combination of two families. The Ceram species, which seems 
to have been called “ Emeu ” or ‘‘ Ema ” by the early Portuguese 
navigators, often lays in captivity, while C. benyietti has bred 
in the gardens of the Zoological Society of London. 

Fossil remains occur in Australia. HypseJornis sivalensis is 
an allied form from the Pliocene of the Siwalik Hills in India. 

Fam. II. Dromaeidae. — From about the beginning of this cen- 
tury the name Emeu,'’ used, as mentioned above, in varying form for 
both the Rhea and the Cassowary, has l>een restricted to the genus 
Droiruteits, the members of which stand more than five feet high, 
though lower on their legs than an Ostrich. D, novae-halUmdiae 
of the interior of Eastern Australia, which extended in times past 
to Tasmania and the islands in Bass's Straits, is blackish grey, with 
black tips to the plumage. D. irroratus, a more slender species 
from West, and probably the adjoining parts of South, Australia, 
has eac'-h feather transversely barred with dark grey and white, 
and a rufous margin to the black patch at the end. Young birds 
in down are greyish-white, with longitudinal blackish streaks above, 
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and spots on the head and lower parts. The sexes are similarly 
coloured, both possessing a remarkable tracheal pouch, connected 
by a slit with the windpipe, and only fully developed in adults.^ 
In their general habits Emeus are not unlike Cassowaries, 
but they inhabit sandy plains or open forest districts, being 
invariably monogamous, though seen in small parties after breed- 
ing, Their sight is keen, they run strongly and rapidly, rest on 
the whole metatarsus, and kick out backwards towards the side. 





Fig. 11. — Emeu. Dronmeus 7iovae-hollandiae, x 


The food is of fruit, roots, and herbage, generally obtained in 
the morning or evening ; water is freely drunk, and the birds 
love bathing, being capable of crossing even a broad river. They 
utter at times a hissing or grunting sound, but in the nesting 
season a peculiar loud booming or drumming note is produced, 
probably in connexion with the tracheal pouch. The nest may 
be a mere hollow scraped in the ground, with or without a sur- 
rounding ring of grass or plant-stems, or a mound of bark -scales 
some three inches high ^ ; the eggs are from seven to thirteen in 
number, or even more, and are of a dark, or occasionally light, 

^ Cf. Murie, P,Z.S. 1$67, p. 405. 

- North, Nests and Eggs of Australian Birds, Sydney, 1889, p. 293. 
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green colour, while the surface is covered with granulations 
which give it the appearance of shagreen. They are small for 
the size of the bird, being less than those of the Cassowary. 
The cock performs the duties of incubation, and it is very doubt- 
ful whether the hen ever assists him ; the chicks break the shell 
in about eight weeks. The flesh is moderately good for eating, 
and the fat below the skin yields a large quantity of oil. 
The birds are constantly hunted with dogs or shot on account of 
the damage they do to wire fencing and the grass they devour. 
Emeus are easily domesticated, and propagate readily in semi- 
confinement, being perfectly hardy in Britain and elsewhere. 

D, patricius is a fossil species from the Pleistocene of Queens- 
land and New South Wales. D, gracilipes is another extinct 
Australian form, but Dromornis australis of Queensland may 
indicate a distinct group of Katitae.^ Dromaeus ater, of Kangaroo 
Island, off the south coast of Australia, is now extinct, though a 
stuffed skin and a skeleton are in the Paris Museum.^ 

IV. APTERYGES. 

The Apteryges, or Kiwis, have been recently shown to be much 
more nearly related to the Dinornithes than to the remaining 
Ratite forms, and are accordingly placed in close proximity to 
them in the classification here adopted. Professor T. J. Parker 
has, moreover, lately formulated a new system — excluding the 
Aepyornithes, which may commend itself to many persons as a 
further improvement.^ In this, the Order Struthiones contains 
the family Strutliionidae, and the Bheae the Eheidae ; but the 
third Order, upon which the name Megistanes, Vieillot, is be- 
stowed, includes two Sub-Orders — Casuariform^^s, comprising the 
Casuariidae and Dromaeidae, and Apterygiformes, with the Din- 
ornithidae and Apterygidae. In other words, the original stock 
is considered to have produced three Eatite branches only, tlie 
third of which gives rise to two twigs, each of these separating 
again into two smaller twigs representing the Families. 

Fam. Apterygidae. — These birds are at once distinguished 

^ For an extinct gigantic bird from Caliabonna, South Australia, with enormous 
skull (GenyornU neiutoni)^ see Stirling, NaturCy 1. 1894, p. 206 ; Stirling and 
Zietz, Tr. R. Soc, S, Austr.y xx. 1896, pp. 171-211. 

* Cf. Milne-Ed wards and OuBtalet, Vol. Centenaire Mus. N, H, Paris, 1893, 
pp. 62-67. 3 Tr. Zool. Soc. London, xiii. 1895, pp. 425-427. 
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from all their allies by their small size, and by the long, weak, 
decurved bill, which tapers regularly and has the nostrils placed 
almost at the extremity. The head and eyes are comparatively 
small, as will be seen to be the case in the Dinornithidae. The 
legs are very stout and situated backwardly, a small elevated 
hallux is present, and the toes are provided with long, sharp claws. 
The moderate metatarsus is reticulated in the young, but is clothed 
with fairly large scutes in the adult, when it becomes much smoother. 
The wings are small-boned and invisible, with functionless quills, 
the tail is rudimentary, the aftershaft and furcula are absent, while 
many elongated hairs occur on the front of the head. 



Fig. 12. — Kiwi. Apteryx auMrcdis. x 


These curious flightless birds are confined to New Zealand, 
whence a specimen was brought to England as early as 1813. 
Apteryx mnntelli, of the North Island, is deep red-brown with 
longitudinal streaks of yellowish -brown, the head being darker 
and the lower parts greyer ; A. australis, of the South Island, is 
lighter, and feels soft instead of harsh when grasped. A. oweni, 
of both islands, is much smaller, and is light grey-brown, trans- 
versely marked with blackish bars. A. haasti, also said to 
occur in both islands,^ is a larger and darker form of the last 
named; A. lawryi, of Stewart Island, hardly differs from A. 
australis; while A, maximus, of Verreaux, is a very doubtful 
species. Mr. Rothschild ^ has founded a sub-species (occidentalis) 
^ Rothschild, Bull, Ormih, Club, I. 1893, pp. lx. Ixi. ® Loc, cit. 
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on examples of A, oweni from the North Island and the 
west of the South Island. In all these birds the lanceolate 
feathers have a hair-like texture, due to the disunited filaments 
of the upper portion, the lower part being covered with grey down, 
and the rhachis more or less exserted. The tibia is feathered, 
the bill being yellowish, and the feet brown or black. The female 
is similar, but larger, the young blacker. Mr. Lydekker has 
described a fossil species, Pmidwpteryx grarAlis, from New 
Zealand,^ and Mr. De Vis Metapteryx Infroiis from Queensland.^ 
Kiwis inhabit wooded country and hills up to the snow line ; 
they are still met with at low elevations on a few islands, but 
theii’ retreats are now chiefly on the slopes and in the gullies of 
the mountains, where a dense undergrowth of shrubs and tree- 
ferns shades a carpet of creeping vegetation and moss. Here 
parties of from six to twelve used to be seen, though in the breed- 
ing season they separated into pairs, but at the present day flocks 
can hardly be hoped for. In the daytime these shy birds hide in 
burrows in the ground, or natural cavities under tree-roots or rocks, 
while towards dusk they emerge in an animated condition. The 
direct rays of the sun seem to dazzle them, and they roll them- 
selves up into a ball, if not disturbed ; when stirred up they are 
somewhat sleepy and quickly retreat to cover. Lengthy strides 
carry them along at a great pace, the body l^eing held obliquely 
with outstretched neck ; and, if molested, they ruffle up the 
plumage and snap the bill, while striking viciously with their 
feet at the intruder, the leg being drawn up to the breast and 
the blow delivered downwards. Sometimes they rest upright 
with the point of the bill touching the ground, sometimes upon 
the whole metatarsus, but usually they are seen at feeding time 
cautiously moving from spot to spot, and tapping the soil or the 
walls of their cage with their long sensitive beaks. A sniffing 
sound accompanies this operation, and probably the smell of food 
assists in its discx^very, yet the sense of touch is no doubt the 
primary agent. The diet consists chiefly of worms, in search of 
which the ground is deeply probed, and shows funnel-like holes 
scattered over its surface ; when a capture is made the worm is 
extricated with a gentle wriggling motion, and is either beaten 
upon the ground to kill it, or swallowed at once with a jerk of 

^ Cat. Fossil Birds Brit. Mus. 1891, p. 218. 

P. Linn. Soc. N, S. Wales (2), vi. 1891, p. 448. 
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the head. Grubs, beetles, molluscs, and berries are also eaten, 
with grit or pebbles as digestives. The loud whistling note, 
which gives the name to the Kiwi, is chiefly heard on light 
nights, that of the female being shorter, and the young uttering 
a chuckling or kitten-like cry. Growls are emitted by the birds 
when disturbed, and they have a curious way of yawning in the 
daytime. The nest is usually in an enlarged space at the end 
of a round tunnel in the soft earth, said to be made by the 
female alone, the opening being under a tree-root, a stone, or a 
tussock of grass ; it consists merely of a little dry fern, herbage, 
or a few leaves. The eggs — generally two in number, though 
one is often found, and three are recorded — are enormous for the 
size of the bird, and are equal to a quarter of its weight ; they 
are pure white, or slightly green in hue, with a smooth surface, 
recalling by their ap])earance those of the Whooper. The 
Maories are very fond of the flesh, either roasted or boiled, 
and hunt Kiwis systematically with muzzled dogs, while of old 
the chiefs utilised the plumage for ornamentation. The cock 
jTerfoniis most, if not all, of the duties of incubation, and attends 
upon the young. Females lay in captivity, but no chicks appear 
to have been hatched as yet under these conditions. 

V. DINORNITHES. 

The Family Dinomithidae contains those well-known extinct 
New Zealand forms the Moas, as they are supposed to have been 
denominated by the Maories, some of which were of gigantic size. 
The larger species must have been comparatively rare, judging 
by the fossils obtained, while some seem to have survived until 
about four or flve hundred years ago, or even a century later in 
the South Island. Being flightless, these birds were easily slaugh- 
tered by the natives, who were very fond of the flesh, and cap- 
tured them when exhausted by repeated spear-wounds, after they 
had been driven from their retreats by burning the grass and vege- 
tation. It was not until the year 1839 that a femur-shaft was 
exhibited by Owen to the Zoological Society of London, that being 
the first portion of a Moa known to have reached this country ; but 
since the above date an immense quantity of bones of all descrip- 
tions have been procured in many parts of both the North and 
the South Islands, some hidden under the sand or exposed upon 
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its surface, some in marshes and superficial deposits generally, 
and others in caves, hollows of rocks, or cooking places of the 
former inhabitants. Footprints have been observed in the sand- 
stone ; portions of muscles, ligaments, and even of skin have been 
discovered ; and, most remarkable of all, feathers have been met 
with of fresh appearance and unfaded coloura Pebbles used to aid 
digestion, and eggs, both whole and fragmentary, complete the list. 

Moas had comparatively small heads, and also small orbits and 
eyes ; the bill varied, as will be seen below ; the legs were stout, 
though not always equally so, a hallux being usually present ; 
the wings were extremely reduced, or even wanting ; the furcula 
was absent, and the aftershaft of the larger feathers was of great 
size. The neck is supposed to have been partially bare, while 
the webs of the rounded feathers were disunited and more or less 
downy below. Some of the latter were black, with red-brown 
bases and white tips, others were blackish-brown or yellowish. 

Professor Parker, in his recent memoir,^ proposes three Sub- 
families, Dinornithinae, Anomalopteryginde, and Eineinae ; Megal- 
apteryx, which he omits, possibly representing a fourth. The 
first of these contains only one genus, IHnornis, with wide convex 
sternum, comparatively slender limbs, broad skull, and long, wide, 
deflected beak ; the height of I), rnmdmtts, the largest of the whole 
group, being estimated at about twelve feet. The second Sub-family 
comprises three genera, Pachyornis, Mewpieryx, and Anomalopteryx, 
forms of small or moderate height and varying bulk, with less 
broad skulls and pointed beaks, the sternum ranging from long and 
narrow to wide and flat. The third possesses a single genus, Emetis, 
in which the limbs are heavy, the strongly-built skull is narrow, 
and the beak short and broad. Pachyornis elephantopus has extra- 
ordinarily stout, short legs, while Anomalopteryx pnrva, perhaps 
the smallest Moa known, is said to have been about the size of 
a turkey. The validity of some genera and species is, however, 
questionable. Most writers think that the female was larger 
than the male. Mr. De Vis has described a fossil femur from 
Queensland as E. queendandiae,^ but it may belong to the Dro- 
maeidae. According to native testimony the habits were sluggish, 
but the birds were dangerous to approach ; they lived in pairs and 
fed upon green shoots and roots of ferns, making a nest of a pile 

^ Tr. Zool. Soc, London, xiii. 1895, pp. 373-431. 

® P, Soc. Queensland, i. 1885, pp. 23-28. 
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of grass and leaves. We are told that the eggs found with the 
remains were dark green, light green, or yellowish, but the last 
colour at least probably refers to faded specimens. 

VI. AEP70RNITHES. 

Quite as remarkable as the Moas are the immense, massive- 
limbed forms of the Family Aepyornithidae, supposed by many 
to be identical with the “Euc” or "Eoc* ** of the Venetian 
traveller Marco Polo, and of the Arabian Nights, If this is 
the case, the size of the birds and their eggs must have been 
absurdly exaggerated, since the largest species known probably 
stood about seven feet high, and the egg is certainly not as big 
as a butt ; nevertheless, the fact of the Eoc being accredited to 
Madagascar makes it probable enough that the fables were 
engrafted upon Aepyornis, which was an inhabitant of that island. 
The eggs were first brought to the notice of ornithologists by 
Strickland in 1849, while soon afterwards Isidore Greofifroy St.- 
Hilaire obtained two of them, with some fragments of bones.^ 
These eggs, which exceed all others in magnitude, measuring 
some thirteen inches by nine and a half, have now been obtained 
in considerable numbers, with a large quantity of fossil remains 
of the birds themselves ; and in consequence about twelve species 
have been indicated, and a second genus, Mullerornis} It is sup- 
posed that some of them were in existence not more than two 
hundred years ago. The most salient points of their structure 
are the long, stout legs, with four toes and broad flat metatarsi, 
the apparently rudimentary humeri, the absurdly short keel-less 
sternum, and the frontal pits, indicating a large crest, compar- 
able to that supposed^ to have existed in certain of the Dinorni- 
thidae.^ The shell of the eggs, some of which contain two gallons, 
is used by the natives to hold liquor, and is slightly pitted. 

It will be remembered that, in the arrangement here followed. 
Dr. Gadow placed the Stereornithes under the head of Neor- 
nithes Eatitae, though not under that of Eatitae in the restricted 

* Ann, Sci. Nat. (3) xiv. 1850, pp. 205-216. 

® Milne -Edwards and Grandidier, C, li. Ac. Sci. cxviii. 1894, pp. 122-127 ; 
Andrews, Oeol. Mag, 1894, p. 18 ; id. IhiSy 1896, pp. 376-889. 

* Parker, Tr. N. Z. Inst. xxv. 1892, }>. 3. 
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the Divers, and the resemblance of the second to the Gull-tribe, 
proposed in 1891 ^ to retain the term Odontornithes for a series 
of birds ancestral to the modern series of toothless Carinatae, for 
which he adopted the title JE'iwrnithes, used in a narrower sense 
by Dr. Stejneger. It has, however, been decided to follow Dr. 
Gadow on this point ; while the marks of distinction given below 
make it seem at least probable that, whereas Ichthyornis may be 



Fig. 13. — Restoration of Hesperomia. (From Huxley, after Marsh.) x 


referred to the Carinate division, Hesperornis should be placed in 
closer proximity to the Eatite forms. Our Neornithes Odontolcae 
consequently contain the Hespeeornithes, the Enaliornithes, 
and Baptornis, aU of which appear to be nearly related. 

Hesperornis regalis, which stood about three feet high, and 
H crassipeSj of even larger dimensions, had blunt teeth in the 

^ Cat Fossil Birds Brit. Mus. 1891, p. 200; id. A. Newton, Did. Birds, 1894. n. 651. 
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grooves of both maxilla and mandible, the number being thirty 
or more below, but considerably less above, where they did not 
reach to the anterior extremity. The bill was long and pointed, 
the rami of the lower jaw being entirely separate ; the head was 
rather small, the neck was long, and the quadrate bone articulated 
with the skull by one knob only. The sternum was long, broad, 
and flat, without keel ; the furcula was decidedly reduced, the 
metatarsus was moderate and laterally compressed ; there were fom* 
toes, all directed forwards and probably webbed ; the wing was 
rudimentary, being little more than a humerus ; the tail was fairly 
long and broad, but had no pygostyle. Enaliornis harretti and 
E, sedgmcki of the Cambridge Greensand had leg -bones verj" 
similar to the above, but being only known from fragmentary 
remains, their position is uncertain ; while the same may be said 
of Baptornis of the North American Cretaceous strata, which, 
like the two last-named, is much smaller than Hesperornis. 



CHAPTER III 

NEORNITHES CARINATAE 

BRIGADE I LEGION I (COLYMBOMORPH^). ORDERS: ICHTHYORNITHES 

COLYMBIFORMES SPHENISCIFORMES PROCELLARIIFORMES 

(C) The Neomithes Oarinatae, or birds which, with few excep- 
tions, have a keel to the sternum, include all the remaining 
members of the Class. It is unnecessary to recapitulate tlie 
distinctions between these forms and the Eatitae, to bc^ found on 
p. 26 , but it may be well to reiterate that it is the sum of all 
the characters that constitutes the difference, and to j)oiiit out that 
in one or more of the items several of the Carinatae agree with the 
members of the aforesaid group, though totally at variance with 
them in the aggregate. Claws on the manus are found on the 
poUex and index in certain of the Anseres, Cathartae, and Accipi- 
tres, and on the pollex alone in some Anseres, Accipitres, and 
Galli, with individual instances in other birds. 

Order L ICHTHYORNITHES. 

Enough has already been said with regard to the position of the 
Order Ichthyornithes, with its sole Family Ichthyomithidae ; but 

it remains to discuss the several 
members. Ichthyornis victor, 
I. dispar, and the other species 
were small forms of about 
the size of a Partridge, wdth 
the habits and appearance, it 
Fig. (From Geikie, is presumed, of Tems Or Gulls.^ 

after MarNh.) x j. head was extremely large 

^ This is very doubtfui, as they show quite as many points of resemblance to 
other very different forms. 
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in proportion to the remainder of the skeleton ; the beak was long 
and pointed, with entirely separate rami to the mandible; the sharp 
teeth, fixed regularly in distinct sockets, were inclined backwards, 
and occupied the whole of the lower and at least the posterior half 
of the upper jaw ; the keel of the sternum was large and broad ; the 
dorsal and cervico-dorsal vertebrae were biconcave, as in Archae- 
opteryxy and perhaps to some extent in Enaliornis ; the quadrate 
articulated to the skull by one knob, as in the Neomithes Eatitae 
and Neomithes Odontolcae ; the metatarsus was short and the 
whole foot small ; a furcula was probably present ; the wings were 
well developed, indicating great powers of flight ; while the tail 
was comparatively short, and ended in a pygostyle. It will 
be observed that of these characters the formation of the jaw and 
its teeth, the biconcave vertebrae, and the articulation of the 
quadrate, are those that chiefly distinguish the Oi*der from the 
rest of the Carinatae. Apatornis celevy also from the Cretaceous 
deposits of Kansas, is probably to be placed here, but other genera 
described from the same strata cannot yet be certainly classified.^ 

Order IL COLYBIBIFOBMES. 

The Colymbiformes constitute a very archaic Order of Birds, 
and hold a somewhat isolated position. Older writers combined 
them with the Alcidae as a group Pygopodes, but recent anatomi- 
cal investigations make it clear that Auks have more affinity to 
Gulls, which again trend to the Limicoline alliance. As regards 
structure, the two Sub-Orders Colymbi and Podicipedes, with 
their Families Colymbidaty or Divers, and Podicipedidae, or Grebes, 
may be here treated together. They are all water-birds with 
webbed or lobed toes and extraordinarily flattened metatarsi. 
The sternum in the Colymbidae is much longer than broad, in the 
Podicipedidae short and wide, while the furcula is Y-shaped ; the 
neck is more or less elongated ; the bill in the former Family is 
strong, straight, acute, and compressed, in the latter moderate and 
sometimes iwurved, being either slencter, as in AechinophoruSy or 
very stout, as in Podilymbus, The scutellated metatarsi are set 
very far back, and are fairly long, the procnemial process of the 
tibia being remarkably elongated, though Grebes alone have a 
distinct patella ; the hallux is very small and has a small mem- 

^ For these refer to Prof. Marsh’s OdontomithcSy New Haven, Conn. 1880. 
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brane, but whereas Divers have the anterior toes fully webbed, 
their allies have them surrounded by large lobes of skin, con- 
nected only at the base. The claws are abnormally broad and 
flat in Grebes, the outer margin of the third being serrated. 
Ill the Colymbidae the wing is short, narrow, and pointed, with 
eleven primaries and about twenty secondaries; in the Podici- 
pedidae it is still shorter and concave in form, with twelve 
primaries but rarely twenty secondaries ; in the latter no true 
rectrices can be distinguished, though a tuft of downy feathers 
exists, while in the former they are normal though much reduced, 
and number from eighteen to twenty. Grebes have bare lores, 
and are frequently adorned in the breeding season with crests or 
tippets of a golden or brownish colour ; the dense glossy plumage 
being more commonly used for decomtive purposes than the duller 
coats of Divers. The tongue is always long and pointed, the 
syrinx is tracheo-bronchial, the nostrils are pervious, an aftershaft 
is present, and both adults and young are uniformly downy. 
Fossil remains from the Oligocene of France and southern England, 
indicating a genus intermediate between the two Families, have 
been named Colymho'ides} 

Fam. I. Colymbidae. — Coly mbits septentrionaliSy the Eed- 
throated Diver of the Arctic and sub- Arctic parts of both worlds, 
is brownish black in summer, with white under-parts and white 
specks above ; the head and neck are lead-coloured, except the 
nape, which is black with white streaks, and the mid -throat, 
which is reddish-chestnut. C. arcticus, the Black-throated Diver, 
found in the same regions though with a different distribution, 
as for instance in Scotland, is blacker, with white bars as well as 
spots ; the crown and hind neck being ashy grey, the sides of the 
latter striped with black and white, and the throat purplish-black, 
interrupted by a semi-coUar of white with vertical black lines. 
C, pacijicus of western North America is barely separable. C. 
gldcialis, the Great Northern Diver, has a much more restricted 
range, breeding in Iceland, Greenland, and the Fur Countries as 
far west as the Great Slave Lake, where it meets (7. adamsi 
(hardly differing except in the yellowish-white bill), which 
extends thence to Northern Asia, and possibly to Spitsbergen 
and Jan Mayen. The former is black above, with belts of white 
spots making a '' chess-board ” pattern; the lower surface is 

^ Lydekker, Cat. Fossil Birds BriU Mus. 1891, p. 192, 
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white, and the throat is crossed by two bands of white with 
longitudinal black bars, while the head and neck are black with 
a purplish gloss, changing to green below. In winter most 
Divers are found down to the northern tropic, at which season 
the throat becomes white, as it is in the young, in which the 
feathers of the upper parts are duller with whitish edges. The 
sexes are similar ; the bill is normally black, and the feet are 
bluish or greenish grey. The downy chicks are sooty above. 

Divers are not usually gregarious, and unless driven by stormy 
weather to inland waters, are essentially marine, except during 



Fig. 15.— Great Northern Diver. Colymbus gUuMis. x J. 

the breeding season, when they ascend the rivers and seek their 
customary nesting-sites on the moors, the Black-throated species 
showing a somewhat greater preference than the rest for islands 
in the lakes they frequent, but the Eed-throated often selecting 
small pools, or even “ flows,” among the heather. The two eggs, 
greenish- or reddish-brown in hue, with blackish and grey blotches 
and spots, are laid on a mere depression in the grass or sand close 
to the water*8 edge, or upon a mass of green vegetation which is 
occasionally semi-natant. Incubation is said to last four weeks. As 
a rule the female performs this duty, lying flat upon her eggs, and 
gliding or scrambling olf when disturbed, whence a distinct track is 
often visible upon the turf. On leaving the laud a dive is taken 
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to a considerable distance, tlien both parents swim towards the 
intruder with the body partly submerged, and finally, if thoroughly 
scared, they rise heavily on the wing to circle round with out- 
stretched neck before betaking themselves with rapid but laboured 
flight to some neighbouring lake, from which they return at 
intervals until the coast is clear. They descend from aloft 
noisily and with great impetus, the splashing plunge being fol- 
lowed by a gliding movement, leaving a broad furrow behind, 
while on land they move with difliculty, and rest on the 
metatarsus. Their croak, or loud, clear, melancholy cry is often 
heard before storms, whence the Eed-throated Diver is called 
‘ Rain-goose” in Scotland ; the food consists chiefly of fish, brought 
to the surface and swallowed with a jerk, but crustaceans, molluscs, 
and perhaps aquatic insects vary the diet. The young take to the 
water readily, but the female occasionally carries them on her back. 

Both Divers and Grebes swim strongly, the flat of the meta- 
tarsus meeting the water during the back stroke, and the thin 
edge on the return. AVTien submerged they do not use the pinions. 

Fam. II. In the Podicipedidae both sexes are mainly dusky 
brown or blackish grey above, and silvery white below, often with 
some white on the wing ; so it will only be necessary to note 
hereafter the distinctive ornaments or bright colours which 



Fig. 16. — Little Grebe. Podicipes Jluvialilis. x J. 


are invariably lost in winter. Podicipes fluviaiilis, the Little Grebe 
or Dabchick, ranging over Europe, Africa, and Asia to the Malay 
Countries and North Australia, has rich chestnut cheeks, throat, 
and sides of the neck, hom-coloured bill, and greenish feet. In 
winter the chestnut fades to buff with a white chin. Count 
Salvadori ' considers P, gularis of Australia and Papuasia and 

’ Omitologia Papuasia e Molucche^ iii. Torino, 1882, pp. 469-471 ; cf. also 
Bull. Ornith, Clvh^ iv. 1894, p. iv. 
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P. tricolor of the Moluccas separable, P ydzclni of Madagascar 
teing hardly so. P dominicus, extending from the southern 
United States to Patagonia, differs in its black throat. The 
Little Grebe breeds commonly in Britain, while P cristatus, the 
Great Crested Grebe or Loon, only nests on our largest waters, 
covering, however, a wide range in Europe, Africa, Asia, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand. It has a bifurcate crest of brown, a 
chestnut ruff tipped with black round the cheeks and throat, a 
red base to the bill and greenish feet. P griseigena, the Eed- 
necked Grebe, which wanders to our shores, but breeds in the 
nortli of the Palaearctic and Nearctic Kegions, and perhaps occa- 
sionally in Morocco, has the foreneck chestnut, a line above the 
cheeks white, and the base of the bill yellovr. Some writers 
denominate the North American and East Asiatic form, P hoU 
hoelli, P auritus, the Slavonian Grebe of the sub- Arctic portions 
of both worlds, has a tuft of golden chestnut feathers on each 
side of the head, an ample black ruff, rufous chest and flanks, 
black bill and greenish feet ; P nigricollis, the Eared Grel^e, of 
Central and Southern Europe, Africa, temperate Asia, and 
western North America, has merely golden ear- tufts, with a 
black chest. Both visit us at certain seasons. Finally, P 
nestor inhabits South Australia ; P rujipectm New Zealand ; 
P caliparaeicSy P. rollandi, and Aechmophorus major America 
south of Peru and Brazil ; Ae. occidentaiis western North 
America ; Fodilgmbiis podiceps nearly all the New World : and 
Centropelma micropterum Lake Titicaca only. The first two have 
white hair-like filaments on the head, the third and fourth elon- 
gated ear-coverts of golden brown or black and white ; while Po- 
dilijrnhus is remarkable for its stout whitish bill with median black 
band and its black throat, Centropelma for its aborted wings and 
flightless condition. Podicipes taczanowskii, of Lake Junin in Peru, 
differs from P caliparaeus in its longer and lighter bill and feet, 
and grey-brown ear-coverts. Grebes in the down are streaked 
with white or buff on a dusky ground, while some have a naked 
red space on the crown. 

These migratory birds frequent reedy streams and stagnant 
waters in summer, being companionable, though not gregarious ; 
hard weather, however, drives them to the sea. They walk 
fairly well, though awkwardly, and sit upon the whole meta- 
tarsus; but the chicks progress on “all fours,” using the wings almost 
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as forefeet.^ They fly -straight and rapidly, with head and feet 
extended, but have difficulty in leaving the water ; they dive at the 
slightest alarm, their quick sight enabling them to vanish below 
the surface at the flash of a gun, to reappear, with hardly a ripple, 
at a distance. Frequently it requires much patience to obtain a 
second view, as their bodies can be submerged to any extent, and at 
times the bill alone is exposed. In swimming they jerk the head 
and often rise vertically to shake their wings. They descend from 
the air with a splash and a glide, while in diving the feet alone act 
as oars, the young soon equalling their parents in this respect. 
The note is a harsh croak in the larger forms, a softer sound or 
“whit- whit” in the smaller; the food consists of fish when 
procurable, but small reptiles, amphibians, molluscs, crustaceans, 
insects, and vegetable matter are frequently added, and feathers 
of some size are constantly found in the stomach. The nest, 
a pile of aquatic weeds or rushes of varying bulk, is fixed among 
reeds, sedges, semi-natant masses of herbage, or, more rarely, 
upon low branches of trees or bushes verging upon the water. 
Should this rise higher, fresh materials are added. From 
three to six bluish -white eggs with a smooth chalky cover- 
ing are laid in a slight depression above, but l>eing covered 
with wet weeds by the female on leaving, soon become stained 
with brown. The bill is used in concealing them, nor doea an 
invader’s presence usually hinder the operation. Incubation lasts 
from twenty-one to tw^enty-four days. Both sexes are said to 
assist, and the mother carries the nestlings on her back, or even 
dives with them in that position. 

Order ni. SPHENISCIFORMES. 

The Order Sphenisciformes, with its Sub-Order Sphenisci, 
contains only those remarkable marine lards the Penguins (Fam. 
Spheniscidae), the life of which is chiefly spent on the stormy 
waters of the Antarctic seas. Coupled by former writers with 
the Auks, their northern analogues, it has now been shown that the 
slight external similarity of the two groups is utterly misleading, 
the nearest allies of the primitive forms here treated being the 
Petrels on the one hand and the Divers and Grebes on the other. 
Their unique structure is correlated with very jx^culiar habits. 

^ A. Newton, Tbin^ 1880, p. 577. 
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The homy sheath of the maxilla is composed of from three to 
five more or less distinct pieces, while the powerful bill may be 
long, thin, and slightly decurved, as in Aptenodytes and Pygosceles ; 
shorter and pretty broad, as in Pudyptes ; or very stout, short, 
and compressed, as in Spheniscus, where the prominent hook of the 
culmen overhangs a truncated mandible. The three metatarsals 
are not completely fused as in other birds (p. 10), the scutellated 
metatarsus itself being shorter and broader than in any other 
Family, except the Fregatidae ; the legs are set far back, the tibia 
is hardly visible, and the short thick toes are directed forwards, 
the small hallux alone having no web. Even more striking 
are the wings, which are totally devoid of normally-developed 
quills, though the number of feathers is very large, the prilnaries 
themselves amounting to about thirty-six ; these flippers or 
paddles have highly compressed bones with no power of flexure, 
but work freely from the shoulder in rotatory fashion, requiring 
a corresponding increase of strength in the muscles of the neigh- 
bouring parts. The numerous rectrices are fairly long and stiff* 
in ApteTwdyteSy Pygosceles, and Pudyptes, but shorter in Spheniscm, 
having considerably reduced vanea On the body we find no 
naked tracts, but a uniform covering of small scale-like feathers, 
with or without barbs, and an equally uniform distribution of 
down both in adults and young ; the moult, moreover, is accom- 
plished in an exceptional manner, the plumage being shed in 
masses, and that of the wing gradually flaking off above the new 
coat. The process apparently occupies about ten daysd Long 
superciliary crests occur in Eudyptes, the mandible is more or less 
feathered in Aptenodytes and Pygosceles, and the metatarsi are 
clothed besides in A.forsteri, The furcula is U-shaped, the syrinx 
tracheo-bronchial, the tongue rudimentary, an after-shaft is present, 
and the plentiful subcutaneous fat produces a marketable oil. 

Penguins ^ have been said to derive their name from the Latin 
pinguis (fat) or the English " pin- wing,” ?>. pinioned wing, but 
such nautical appellations are usually obscure. The French term 
them Manchots,” These birds rest on the whole metatarsus, the 
bill usually pointing upwards ; their gait on land is ludicrous, but 
often fast, a vertical position being generally preserved, while they 
endeavour to waddle along on their toes with constant flapping 
of the pinions, every now and then partially losing their balance 

^ A. D. Bartlett, P,Z.S, 1879, p. 6. * Cf. Gare-fowl {Alcidae)^ infra. 
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and regaining it by the aid of their flippers. Several species are 
called Eock-hoppers, from their manner of hopping upon the 
boulders. They are, however, rarely seen on land, except in the 
breeding season, though equally gregarious at all times, swimming 
in “ schools ” and resorting in vast numbers to their “ rookeries.'' 
When submerged, the wings act as paddles with alternating 
rotatory action, and the feet as rudders ; but on the return to the 
surface the latter naturally become the propellers. The note is a 
croak, a scream, a murmuring sound, or, in the young, a whistle. 
The food of crustaceans, cephalopods, and other molluscs, is varied 
by fish or a little vegetable matter, and accompanied by a mass of 
pebbles, often ejected near the breeding places. The nest of grass 
and leSves — more rarely of twigs, pebbles, clay or rubbish, when 
herbage is scarce — may be in burrows, among tussocks, under stones, 
in caves, or in the open ; the two coarse-flavoured eggs being white 
or greenish-white, witli a variable amount of chalky incrusta- 
tion. The male is said to assist in incubation, which lasts about 
six weeks ; the parents sit very closely and feed the blind young 
for an exceptionally long period, by inserting their bill in that of 
the nestling. Pugnacious and thievish towards one another, 
Penguins are usually fearless on land, though, when they are 
irritated, the beak can inflict a very severe bite. 

The range extends southwards from the Galapagos round Cape 
Horn to the Falkland Islands, a few stragglers reaching Brazil ; 
thence breeding stations are found eastwards in Tristan da Cunha, 
off the Cape of Grood Hope, in the Crozets, Marion, and Amsterdam 
Islands, Kerguelen Land, and so on to the south of Australia and 
New Zealand, with the Antarctic regions as far as man has pene- 
trated. The largest form is Aptenodytes forsteri, and the smallest 
Spheniscm minor, about 36 and 19 inches long respectively ; the 
sexes are alike in colour, or the female may be a little duller 
and resemble the young. The bill and feet are usually reddish- 
brown, black or grey, but the latter may be whitish. The nestling 
in down is blackish- or yellowish-brown with white lower parts. 

A. forsteri, the Emperor Penguin of Victoria Land and the 
adjacent seas, is blackish-grey, with white breast and belly and an 
oval yellow spot on each side of the head. It is particularly tame, 
and moves at a marvellous rate by lying on the snow and pro- 
pelling itself with its feet.^ A. pennanti, the King Penguin of 
^ P. L. Sckter, Ibis, 1888, p. 830. 
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Kerguelen Land, the Falklands, Crozets, Auckland, Macquarie, 
Campbell, and other southern islands, apparently confounded with 
the last-named under the title of A, patagonica, is distinguish- 
able by the longer bill, more orange chest, and lack of feathers on 
the sides of the mandible and metatarsus. The crowded breed- 
ing grounds are flat spaces of hard soil covered with slime, and 
are often quite apart from the general quarters. When disturbed 
the birds utter a loud urr-urr-urr,” and run to the sea at a great 
pace, maintaining an upright position ; while they pass to and 
from the water singly, and not in flocks, as do other species.^ 
The pyriform eggs are sometimes held up by the parents' feet. 
Pygosceles taeniata, the “ Gentoo,” of similar but more restricted 
range, is bluish-black above and on the throat, having the lower 
parts, the margins of the flippers, and a band across the crown 
white. Dense colonies are found both near the sea and several 
miles inland, a regular path being often beaten down by the birds 
traversing it in company ; the nests consist of a little herbage 
in a hollow, or are small conical mounds of stones and clay, lined 
with feathers and down, the oval eggs being frequently of unequal 
size. The note is an unmelodious bark^ P, adeliae inhabits the 
icy regions of the far south. 

Spheniscus demersiis, the Cape Penguin or Jackass, ranging from 
western South America to South Africa, has bluish-black upper 
parts and throat, and white lower surface crossed by a blackish 
band — or two in the variety magellanicus. The note is a harsh 
bray ; the eggs are either deposited in burrows — presumably dug 
by the parent itself — or, as on rocky islands near the Cape, in 
nests of pebbles and rubbish, commonly placed under large stones.^ 
S, {Eudyptvla) minor is a bluer species with white throat, that 
part being dark coloured in the whole Family except here and 
in Eudyptes antarcticus ; it occupies the south of Australia and 
the New Zealand area. The note is a loud croak or growl, and 
the oval but somewhat pointed eggs are laid on a bed of leaves and 
grass in an excavation in the soil or a cicvice among rocks.^ S. 
ynendiculus, the only tropical form, occurs in the Galapagoa 

The genus Eudyptea contains the crested “ Maccaroni ” Pen- 

^ Cf. Moseley, Hep, Voy. Challenger y* Zool. ii. 1880, Birds, p. 128, 

* Cf. Abbott, IhUy 1860, p. 836 ; Sclater, op, ciL 1894, p. 501 ; and Eaton, Phil. 
Trans, clxviii. 1879, pp. 164-167. 

* Cf. Abbott, Vi supray and Moseley, op. cii. pp. 124, 125. 

^ Buller, Birds of Kew Zealandy 2nd ed. 1888, p. 301. 
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gains or Rock-hoppers, of which E. chryaocome, figured below, 
extends southwards and eastwards from the Falklands through the 
Indian Ocean and Antarctic seas to the coasts of New Zealand 
and the neighbouring islands. It is bluish -black with white 
breast and belly, and a fine orange crest on each side of the crown, 
from which a broad golden streak passes over the eye to the base 
of the maxilla. jK ckryaolophm, a rarer bird of somewhat similar 
range, has the forehead yellow instead of black. E, chryaocome 
nidificates on elevated slopes, usually near fresh water, in which it 
delights to bathe, the nest being either a mere depression in the 



Fig. 17. — Rock-hoppers. Eudyptes chryaocome. (From Tliomsou's Atlantic.) 


bare earth or a slight structure of plant-stems and leaves. This is 
at times perfectly exposed, but is not unfrequently among boulders 
or imder the shade of tussocks of grass as high as a man's head, 
the filthy breeding-places being intersected by beaten pathways 
formed by the constant passage of troops to and from the sea. 
The parent is said to sit almost perpendicularly, with the eggs 
closely applied to a naked space in the centre of the abdomen, but 
it should be mentioned that some observers state that the breast 
is lowered imtil it nearly touches the ground, though there seems 
to be little doubt that the position is at least half upright in the 
case of Penguins generally. Like other species, Rock-hoppers 
swim chiefly below the surface of the sea, coming into view only 
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from time to time to breathe ; but they have a most curious habit 
of stretching out the legs below the tail, laying their wings flat 
to their sides, arching their necks forward, and then making a 
sudden spring clear out of the wavea An occasional croak is 
heard while the birds are in the water, but on land the barking 
noise is perfectly deafening, nor do the severe bites with which the 
intruder is greeted make matters more tolerable.^ Among other 
species recognised by different writers are E. antarcticus of the 
Falklands, South Orkneys, South Shetlands, and New Georgia; E, 
antipodum of New Zealand and Campbell Island, with an almost 
yellow head; E. atratus of the Snares Islands, entirely of a blackish 
hue, and possibly a melanistic form ; E. schlegeli of Macquarie 
Island, E. vittatus and E. pachyrhyrvchm of New Zealand, E. sclateri 
of the Auckland Islands, and E. sen'esianus of Tierra del Fuego. 

Palaeevdyptes antarcticus' is a fossil form nearly 7 feet high, 
from the Eocene of New Zealand, while Sefiores Moreno and 
Mercerat record Paraptemdytes a/ntarctuus, Palaeospheniscus 
patagonicus, P. menzlieri, and P. hergii from the Miocene of 
Patagonia."* 

Order IV. PROCELLARIIFORMES. 

The Procellariiformes, or Petrels, are archaic ocean forms 
with great powers of flight, often placed near the Laridae on 
account of a supposed external resemblance, though the structure 
of the internal parts shews this to be misleading, and indicates 
rather a position between tJie Sphenisciformes and Ciconiiformes. 

The single Sub-Order Tubinares, with the Family ProceU 
lariidae, may be subdivided into the Sub-families: (1) Diome^ 
dcinae, or Albatroses ; (2) Oceanitiime and (3) Procellariinae, or 
Fulmars, Shearwaters, and Petrels proper ; and (4) PelecanoidiTuie, 
or Diving Petrels.** 

Fam. Procellariidae. — In the larger species the bill is long, 
stout, and frequently compressed, with a strong sharp hook over- 
hanging the truncated mandible ; ite size gradually diminishing 
throughout the Sub-Families in very much the above order. The 

‘ Cf. Moseley and Abbott, ut supra^ p. 57. 

^ Huxley, Quart, J. Gcol, Soe, xv. 1859, pp. 670-676. 

^ A 7 i. Mus. La Plataj Pal. Argtni, i. 1891, pp. 16-19, 446. 

^ H. Gadow, Bronn’s Thier^Reichy Av€S, Syst. Theil, p. 129. For other classi- 
fications see \V. A. Forbes, Rep. Brit. A.^s. 1881, p. 671 ; and 0. Salvin, Cat. Birds 
Brit. Mus. XXV. 1896, p. 342. 
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horny sheath is sepai’ated by grooves into more or less distinct 
plates, and the mandible may also be grooved, as in Phoehetria ; 
while Prion is especially I'emarkable for the curious fringe of trans- 
verse lamellae on the margins of the broad maxilla, which recall 
those of the Duck tribe, traces of the same being exhibited by 
Ossifraga, Fiihnarm, PapHon, and Halohaena, The most striking 
peculiai'ity, however, is the tubular structure of the impervious nos- 
trils, which trenchantly divides the Petrels from all other Birds ; 
these tubes ai'e far apart in the Diomedeinae, and lie laterally 
towards the back of the culmen ; in the remaining groups they 
are fused together and are situated dorsally. In the Oceanitinae 
the single aperture looks forwards and upwards, but in the 
Procellariinae the septum is produced to the front, showing 
clearly the double nature of the formation ; in Pelecanoides 
again the distinct openings are almost vertical, an arrangement as 
well adapted to the diving habits as are the long sternum and the 
compressed wing-bones. The rows of retroverted spines found on 
the palatal membrane in most of the family no doubt aid in the 
retention of slippery prey, as do the lamellae in Prion. The 
lower portion of the tibia is bare ; the metatarsus varies in 
length and stoutness according to the species, though often 
decidedly slender, and is much compressed in Pujffinns and its 
nearest alliea It is usually covered with hexagonal scales, but 
Oceanites and Cymodroum show but one long anterior scute 
{ocrm)y while Ganvdia and Pelagodroma have a series of 
oblique plates instead. The hallux is absent in Pelecanoides, and 
consists of only one phalanx elsewhere, being quite rudimentary in 
the Diomedeinae ; it is slightly above the level of the anterior 
toes, which are connected by large webs. The claws are, as a 
rule, sharp, curved, and compressed, but are blunt and much 
flattened in Pelagodroma, Pealea, and Cyviodrovia, showing a 
similar tendency in others of the Oceanitinae. The wings are 
normally long, and are very narrow and pointed in the Diome- 
deinae, where the expanse is vast, but in Pelecanoides they are 
decidedly short : the primaries are eleven in number ; the 
secondaries are ten or less in the Oceanitinae, thirteen or more 
in the remaining forms, and amount to more than thirty in some 
of the Diomedeinae. The tail is rarely long, as in Phoehetria, and 
may be even, rounded, graduated, or emarginated ; the above species, 
Bulweria, and some forms of Pujffinns have it wedge-shaped, wliile 
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a distinct fork occurs in Oceanodroma, Sixteen rectrices are found 
in Ossifraga, fourteen in FvlmaruB, Priocella, and Daption, twelve 
elsewhere. The small tongue is somewhat triangular, being rather 
larger in Ossifraga and Prion ; the syrinx is tracheo-bronchial ; 
and an after-shaft is present, though in some cases rudimentary. 

The soft, dense plumage shows various patterns of black, brown, 
grey, and white ; the bill and feet may be black, brown, flesh- or 
horn-tinted, yellow, orange, or parti-coloured, but in Prion and 
Hcdohaena the latter are bluish. Light and dark phases are not 
uncommon, as in Fvlmarus and Ossifraga ; the sexes are invari- 
ably similar ; and the nestlings, which long remain helpless, are 
clad in thick down of a black, brown, grey, or white hue, through 
which the feathers appear gradually. Some white Albatroses 
have intermediate dusky stages of plumage, and do not gain the 
adult coloration at once, as most of the Family seem to do. 

Diomcdm exulans is one of the largest birds that fly, exceeding 
a goose in size, while the smaller Petrels are hardly bigger than 
Finches. The range of the Order is world-wide, though a majority 
of species frequent the desolate tracts and islands of the southern 
oceans ; but even Albatroses breed in the North Pacific. 

Though the members of this Family can hardly be called 
gregarious, flocks of Shearwaters, Fulmars, and so forth are by 
no means an uncommon sight from shipboard, and settlements are 
formed in the breeding season, which is almost the only occasion 
on which they voluntarily seek dry land. Albatroses, Fulmars, 
the “ Cape Pigeon ” {Daption), and other allied forms are observed 
most commonly in the daytime, whereas those that nest under 
cover are to a great extent nocturnal during incubation, and 
are generaDy seen or heard after dusk. While the whole group 
is oceanic, there is a wide difference between the powerful 
Albatros and its smaller and weaker relations in that respect, 
the latter journeying but little from the immediate neighbour- 
hood of their homes, and not accompanying ships for long dis- 
tances in the same way as the formei:. In the larger species the 
flight is strong and graceful,^ accompanied by circling, soaring, or 
sailing movements, the feet being extended below the tail; 
Shearwaters skim the waves in a curious twisting fashion, and 
the lesser Petrels flit with greater action of the wing close to the 

^ Here the late Professor Roy’s article ou “Flight” (A. Newton, Diet, BirdSy 
1893, 1 ). 260) may be consulted. 
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surface, upon which they paddle to assist themselves. The 
Diving Petrels — and their allies to a limited extent — plunge 
through or beneath the billows, while all species may be noticed 
at times resting or swimming upon the water. Equally at home 
in storm or calm, they pass the greater part of their lives upon 
the ocean, and it seems impossible to doubt the fact that they 
sleep there also. Great difficulty is experienced in rising from 
a level surface, whether it be the deck of a ship or a grassy flat ; 
the birds scrambling along with flapping wings and occasional 
aid from the bill, until some slight declivity or broken edge 
enables them to obtain a start. When taken from a nest in a 
burrow, they either drop to the ground like stones, or flutter off 
in a dazed condition, which lasts for several seconds, and renders 
them absolutely helpless. The cry is said in various cases to 
resemble a bray, a croak, a harsh cackle, a diabolical scream, a 
puppy’s whine, or a soft whistle, while the twittering or “ sing- 
ing ” of Procellaria, Oceanodroma, and Oceanites in their holes is 
well known to those who have visited a Storm Petrel’s colony. 
The food consists of fish, crustaceans, cephalopods and other mol- 
luscs, jellyfish, and the like, Albatroses and Fulmars being said 
to force other species to part with theii* booty after the manner 
of Skuas, or even to devour nestlings. Herbage is rarely found 
in the stomach, but blubber of dead animals and scraps thrown 
from shipboard are eagerly swallowed, so that many of the 
largest forms are captured by concealing a hook in a piece of 
pork and trailing it in the water on a cork, when the bait is 
often greedily contested by every individual in the vicinity. 
Albatroses and other members of the Family which will take 
food from the surface of the sea descend upon it with elevated 
wings, to rise again with the morsel obtained, or to float upon 
the waves while enjoying it ; Shearwaters commonly dash down 
with considerable impetus, and disappear after their prey for the 
moment ; while the Diving Petrels procure their nourishment 
at a much greater depth. When handled, and perhaps especi- 
ally when taken from a nesting-hole, the birds bite severely, 
and eject a quantity of amber-coloured or greenish oil from the 
beak, followed as a rule by semi-digested food, the fluid possessing 
a strong smell of musk, which is also perceptible in the feathers 
and the eggs. The nest of the Albatros is usually a truncated 
cone or cylinder of mud, grass, leaves, and moss, with a slight 
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depression on the top, colonies being formed on cliffs, rocky 
slopes, or bare hill-tops above the limit of trees ; the Giant Petrel 
makes a similar structure at no great elevation ; Shearwaters and 
their nearest allies collect a mass of grass and rubbish in a burrow 
scraped in a bank, among boulders, or in holes and crevices of rocks, 
accommodating themselves to little stone huts, provided by the 
fishermen, in the Canary and Salvage Islands.^ Fulmars scrape 
a cup-shaped hollow on ledges of precipices, adding little or no 
lining, while most of the remaining forms utilise small burrows, 
or crannies among the scattered stones which collect upon the 
shores or at the base of cliffs. A single lack-lustre white egg is 
deposited, frequently marked with a ring of rusty spots towards 
the larger end, especially in the case of the lesser speciea Adult 
and young Shearwaters are eaten by the natives of the Canaries, 
the islands of Scotland, Ireland, and elsewhere, Puffinus hrevicauda 
teing the “Mutton-bird” of Australia, and P. anglorum being 
termed “ Fachach ” in the Hebrides and North Ireland. In the 
case of Pelagodroma, we have positive evidence that both sexes 
incubate ; “ and before the eggs are laid the parents are not un- 
commonly found together in the hole when such a site is chosen. 
Incubation lasts from twenty-five to sixty days. 

Sub-fam. 1. Diomedeume, — This contains two genera, Phoebetria 
and Diomedea, of which the former has one member, P.fuliginosa, 
of a sooty grey coloui-, distinguished from its allies by the sul- 
cated mandible and cuneate tail. It frequents the South Seas, 
while straying to Oregon, as does Diomedea culminata\ and 
has similar manners to other Albatroses. Diomedea exulans, the 
“ Wandering Albatros,” or “ Cape Sheep,” of the Southern Oceans 
generally, is white with narrow dusky undulations above and 
almost black wings ; and particulars of the habits having been 
already given, it only remains to refer to the majestic flight, 
described by Professor Hutton as follows : “ With outstretched, 
motionless wings he sails over the surface of the sea, now rising 
high in the air, now with a bold sweep, and wings inclined at an 
angle with the horizon, descending until the tip of the lower one 
all but touches the crests of the waves as he skims over them. 
Suddenly he sees something floating on the water and pre- 
pares to alight; but how changed he now is from the noble 
bird but a moment before, all grace and symmetry. He raises 
^ Ogilvie Grant, Ihis^ 1896, p. 52. ® Id. ibid. 
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his wings, his head goes back, and his back goes in ; down drop 
two enormous webbed feet straddled out to their full extent, 
and ¥dth a hoarse croak, between the cry of a Eaven and that of 
a sheep, he falls ‘ souse ' into the water. Here he is at home 
again, breasting the waves like a cork. Presently he stretches 
out his neck, aiid with great exertion of his wings runs along 
the top of the water for seventy or eighty yards, until, at last. 



Fig. 18. — Wandering Albatros. Diomedea exulans, x J. 


having got sufficient impetus, he tucks up his legs, and is 
once more foirly launched in the air.” * D. regia, of the New 
Zealand seas, has no undulations on the back ; the similar 1). 
chiomptera, of the Southern Indian Ocean, has nearly white wing- 
coverts ; and D. cUbatrus, of the North Pacific, has buff crown 
and nape. Of the smaller forms, or Mollymauks (p. 65), 1). 
irrorata, of West Peru, is sooty -brown with plentiful white 
mottlings and white head ; D. nigripes, of the North Pacific, is 
the same colour, but shews white only at the base of the tail 

’ This, 1865, PI). 281, 282. 
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and bill, and near the eye ; D, immutahilis, found from Laysan to 
Japan, is darker, with white head, neck, rump, base of tail, and 
lower parts ; D, melanophrySy of the southern oceans, which has 
occurred in California, and in summer in England as well as at the 
Faeroes,^ is white, with a blackish band on each side of the eye, 
slaty back, brownish-black wings, and grey tail ; D. hulleri, of the 
New Zealand seas, is greyish -brown, with white rump and lower 
surface, and ashy or whitish head ; D. culminata and D. chloro- 
rliynchay of the southern oceans, D. cauta of Tasmania, D. salvini 
of the New Zealand Seas, and D, layardi of those of the Cape, 
have similarly coloured plumage ; the last five being distinguished 
by some writers as Thalassogeron, and having a strip of naked 
skin between the plates of the maxilla towards its base. D. bulleri 
has red, i>. chlororhyncha flesh-coloured, and the others yellow 
feet ; the amount of yellow on the bill varying with the species. 

Sub-fam. 2. Oceanitinae. — The genera recognised are Cymo- 
drama, Pealea, Pelagodroma, Garrodia, and Oceanites ; they are 
sooty- or slaty-black birds, of small size, Imving in some cases the 
rump, under parts, nuchal collar, forehead, superciliary stre^lks, or 
margins to the feathers of the dorsal region white. Their range 
extends over different portions of the southern seas, whence 
Oceanites oceanicus, Wilson’s Petrel, has strayed to Labrador and 
Great Britain, and Pelagodroma marina to the latter and Massa- 
chusetts, while breeding in the Salvage Islands south of Madeira 
and the Cape Verds. The habits do not seem to differ appreciably 
from those of the Storm-Petrel,**^ 

Sub-fam. 3. Procellariinae, — As here arranged, this com- 
prises three groups typified by the Fulmars, Shearwaters, and 
Storm-Petrels respectively. Of the first, Ossifraga gigantea, the 
Giant Petrel, or Nelly ” of the southern seas, recorded also from 
Oregon, is dark brown, often with white on the head when 
immature, and sometimes almost entirely white, Fidmarus 
glacial is of the North Atlantic, the Fulmar of St. Kilda, and the 
true Mollymauk of sailors, which is represented in the North 
Pacific by the barely separable F, glupischa and F. rodgersi, 
is bluish-grey with dusky quills, white head, neck, and lower 
parts ; the dark phase being uniform dusky grey. It is smaller 

^ Harvie-Brown, Zoologist, 1894, p. 337-338. 

2 Eaton, Phil. Trans, clxviii. 1879, pp. 129-134 ; Ogilvie Grant, Ibis, 1896, 
pp. 61-53. 
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than Ossifraga, jet equal to a medium -sized Gull, though 
easily distinguished by its light gliding flight with little motion 
of the wings ; in rough weather it skims very near the waves, 
while the croaking note is seldom heard Daption capensis, the 
Cape-Pigeon,” ranging from Ceylon and Peru tliroughout the 
southern oceans, is black and white above and nearly white 
below; it is well known as a constant companion of ships, especially 
off South Africa, hovering or swimming around, uttering its harsh 
cackle, or plunging into the water to fight for scraps thrown over- 
board Haiobaena caentlea, extending from lat. 40° to 60° S., is 
grey-blue above and white below, with a little white on the head, 
scapulars, and tail ; the habits resembling those of Prion, a genus 
of four species, remarkable for the fringe of lamellae on the bill, 
and having blue-grey upper parts varied with black, white imder 
parts and superciliary streak. These forms are found throughout 
the southern seas, while P, ariel has occurred in ^Madeira. P. 
desolatus, the Whale-bfrd of sailors, is frequently seen flitting 
round vessels, uttering its whistling or cooing note, or taking 
food from the water upon the wing ; the slight nest is formed in 
an extremely small burrow. 

Little object would be ser\'ed by describing in detail the 
twenty members of Pnjffinus (Shearwater) or the thirty of 
Oestrelata, the main constituents of our second group of Pro- 
cellariinae. The former are sooty-brown or greyish, commonly 
with white below, and in some cases with white or pale edges 
to the feathers alx)ve ; all are much alike except the uniform 
species, but it should be carefully noted that Petrels are often 
best distinguished by the colour of the bill and feet. The 
habits of these birds, which are distributed tliroughout the 
greater part of the world, have Ijeen already sufficiently treated. 
P. anglorum, the Manx ” Shearwater, breeds along the west of 
Great Britain, in the Orkneys, Shetlands, and Ireland, P. major 
or gravis, P. grisem, P, ohscurus, P. assimilis, and P. yelkouanus, the 
ame damn^e ” of the Bosphorus, being occasional visitors to our 
shores. In Oestrdata the coloration is grey, brown, or blackish, 
with a decided tendency to lighter margins on the upper feathers, 
and in a few of the members more or less white on the tail, 
wing, or head ; the under parts, moreover, being frequently white. 
The various forms reach from the southern temperate regions to 
Japan and also to Britain, where Oe. haedtata and Oe. breviiyes 
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have each been recorded once. The latter breeds on mountain- 
tops in islands, and of its other congeners some at least do like- 
wise, many having an extremely limited range at all seasons. 

Priojinua cinereus, the “ Night-hawk,'* perhaps more noisy at 
night than even certain Shearwaters, is greyish-brown above and 
white below; it inhabits the southern oceans. Thalassaeca 
ayitarctica, restricted to the Antarctic regions, is brown with 
white lower parts and some white on the wing, tail, and their 
coverts. Priocella glacialoides of the southern seas, which ranges 
northwards to Washington State in the Pacific, and seems to 
have the habits of a Fulmar, resembles that bird in its pearl- 
grey hue, with nearly white head, neck, and under surface. 
Majaqueus aequinoctialis of the regions south of lat. 30° S., 
known as the “ Cape Hen," is sooty-black with a white chin, M. 
parkinsoni of New Zealand being uniform in tint. The cry is 
a soft whistle, but the manners are in other respects as in Shear- 
waters, except that a conical nest is constructed in a burrow, 
whence a curious cackling noise issues during the period of 
incubation.^ Pagodroma nivea, of the icy regions of the south, is 
pure white with black bill and yellowish feet ; it remains on 
the wing until late at night, and resembles Prion generally in its 
ways. Puhveria hulweri, met with once in England, inhabits the 
temperate parts of the North Atlantic and the North Pacific, and 
breeds as near us as the Desertas ; it is almost uniform sooty- 
brown, and has the habits of a Storm-Petrel mther than of a 
Shearwater, being bold but wary, and rapid in flight, with a loud, 
cheerful quadruple note. It lays its pure white eggs without any 
nest in crevices of rocks, breeding as late as June near Madeira. 
B. mcmgillivrayi, with stouter bill, is known from the Fijian waters. 

Our third group includes the true Storm-Petrels (Procellaria) 
and their close allies the Fork-tailed Petrels (Oceanodroma), as 
well as Halocyptena microsoma, a dark blackish bird from 
Western America, between California and Panama. P. pelagica 
of the Mediterranean and North Atlantic from Greenland to 
South Africa, which breeds in Scotland, Ireland, and the West of 
England, is sooty -black with the tail -coverts white, except at 
the tips, and a little white on the wing-coverta Named 
“ Mother Carey's Chicken " by sailors, who look upon it with 
superstitious dread, it is often seen paddling along the waves in 
^ Eaton, Phil. Tram, clxviii. 1879, p. 121. 
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stormy weather, thus gaining the name of ** Petrel from the 
Apostle Peter; while it may be heard singing among the 
boulders towards the end of June in Scotland, where it breeds 
more than a month later than the “ Lyrie ” or Manx Shearwater. 
The note is shrill and the flight somewhat butterfly-like. P. 
tethys, of the Galapagos and Western Central America, has 
entirely white tail-coverts. Oceanodroma contains ten members 
inhabiting the northern hemisphere, and ranging southwards to 
Peru and St. Helena, all being sooty-black except 0. furcata, 
which is chiefly ashy-grey, and 0. horrihyi, which is brown, with 
white collar, forehead, and under surface, and blacker head and 
wings, 0. leucorrhoa (Leach’s Petrel) and 0. cryptoleuciira possess 



Fig. 19. — Storm-Petrel. Proceiiariu jH^lafjica. x J. 

white tail-coverts tipped with IJack ; the former having some 
breeding stations in Britain at St. Kilda and a few islands on the 
west of Scotland and Ireland, and the latter as far north as 
Madeira, though it extends to St. Helena, the Galajiagoa, and the 
Sandwich Islands, and has recently occurred in England. The 
other species are apparently met with only in the Pacific north of 
Panama, while in habits the genus is not dissimilar to Procellaria, 
Sub-fam. 4. Pelecanoidinae, — These I living -Petrels include 
Pelecano'ides urinatrix, of the vicinity of Australia, New Zealand, 
Cape Horn, and the Falkland Islands, a glossy black bird witli 
white under parts, some grey on the sides of the neck, and grey and 
white on the scapulars ; P. ex8iU, of the Southern Indian Ocean, 
with grey throat; and P. garnoti of Western South America, 
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which is larger and quite white below. Of the first Darwin says ^ 
that it “ never leaves the quiet inland sounds. When disturbed 
it dives to a distance, and, on coming to the surface, with the 
same movement takes flight. After flying by the rapid movement 
of its short wings for a space in a straight line, it drops as if 
struck dead, and dives again.” The egg is deposited in a small 
burrow ; the note is a cackle or moan. 

Fossil remains are recorded from the Pacific, Australia, and 
New Zealand, which are referred to the genera Puffinus, Ossifraga, 
and Diomedea, and probably belong to existing species ; Pujffinus 
conradii is from the American Miocene, P. eyermani from 
Tavolara, otf Sardinia ; but a much more remarkable fact is the 
discoveiy in the Suffolk Eed Crag of portions of a distinct form, 
named Diontedea anglica by Mr. Lydekker.*^ 

^ Foy. ** Beagle*' (1890 ed. ), p. 351. 

Quart. J. GcoL Soc. xlii. 1886, pp. 366, 367. 



CHAPTER IV 


NEORNITHES CARINATAE CONTINUED 

BRIGADE I LEGION II (PELARGOMORPHAE). ORDERS : CICONII- 

FORMES ANSERIFORMES — FALCONIFORMES 

Order V. CIOONIIFOSMES. 

The Order Ciconiiformes is a somewhat unwieldy assemblage con- 
sisting mainly of Water-birds, which may be classed under the 
Sub-Orders Steganopodes, Ardeae, Ciconiae, and rHOENicoPTEHi. 
Of these the first contains the PhaMthontidcce or Tropic-birds, the 
Sulidae or Gannets, the Phal(icrocora4^idae or Cormorants and 
Darters, the Frcgatidae or Frigate-birds, and the Pelecanidae or 
Pelicans ; the second the Ardeidae or Herons and Bitterns, and the 
Scopidae with the Umbrette ; the third the Ciconiidae or Storks and 
“ Wood-Ibises,” and the Ihididae or true Ibises and Spoon-bills ; 
while the fourth comprises the Phaenicoptei'idae or Flamingos, 
and the extinct genus P(daeloduSy for which Dr. Gadow recognises 
a separate family Palaelodidae. Among these the greatest 
affinity to the Procellariiformea is exhibited by the Steganopodes, 
whereas the Phoenicopteri are so closely allied to the Anseriformes 
that not a few writers prefer to include them in that Order. 

The Steganopodes are aquatic and chiefly marine birds, so 
far homogeneous in structure that the details may well be set 
forth in common ; while in some points they bear a great resem- 
blance to the Cathartidae} Each Family contains a single genus, 
except the Phalacrocoracidae, where Phala^rocorax and Plotus 
may be considered the equivalents of Sub-families. 

The sternum is long, especially in Sula, while the large head 
and short thick neck of Phmthon and Fregata may be contrasted 
with the small head and remarkably long neck of Phalacrocoraai, 
and still more of Plotus ; Sula and Pelecanus being moderate in 
^ H. Gadow, Bronn^s Thier- Reich, Avcs, Syst. TheiL 1893, p. 185. 
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lx)th respects. The bill, which is more or less compound, is 
long, pretty straight, and generally compressed: in Fhaethon 
and Sula it is strong, conical, and pointed ; in Phalacrocorax 
either stout with a long hooked nail, or less robust with the 
hook at the tip shorter, the sides being scabrous ; in Fregata 
similar, in Plotm slender and tapering, in Pelecanus weak, much 
flattened, hooked, and scaly. The maxilla is furrowed in Sula, 
Pelecanus, and Phalacrocorax, with the median part concave in 
the latter, while the cutting edges of both mandibles are serrated 
in Phaethon, Sula, and Plottis. The legs are placed far back, 
especially in Phalacrocorax, the tibiae being partly bare in 
Phaethon and Pelecamts, but feathered in the other forms, of 
which Fregata has the clothing continued to the toes. The 
metatarsus is short, stout, and compressed, that of Fregata being 
extremely abbreviated, as in the Spheniscidae ; it is entirely 
covered with hexagonal scales, becoming almost reticulated behind, 
while the toes exhibit distinct transverse scutes in Phalacrocorax, 
and have a similar tendency elsewhere. The hallux, which is 
somewhat elevated in Phaethon, is turned inwards or forwards, 
and is connected with the remaining toes by full webs, except in 
Fregata, where the membranes are excised to about half their 
extent ; this unique Steganopodous ” foot giving the name to 
the whole group. The stout curved claws — weaker in Fregata 
' — are of medium length, tliat of the middle digit being serrated 
on the inner side in the last named, Sula, and Phalacrocorax, 
The wings are long and pointed, reaching their maximum in 
Fregata, their minimmn in Phalacrocorax, and having a 
very ample spread in Sula and Pelecanus, There are eleven 
primaries, and from fifteen to twenty-nine incurved secondaries, 
which may even exceed the former. In Pelecanus the short, 
broad, roundish tail consists of from eighteen to twenty-four soft 
acute rectrices, but in the remaining genera the feathers are 
strong and stiff, being particularly rigid in Phalaxrocorax and 
Plotus : Phaethon has sixteen, which aire moderate and graduated, 
with a long filiform median pair in the adult ; SvXa and Phala- 
crocorax from twelve to fourteen in a more or less wedge-shaped 
formation ; Fregata twelve, arranged in a fork ; while Plotus has 
the same number, forming a fan, the webs being very broad and 
showing curious transverse corrugations in mature birds, found 
also on the scapulars. The tail is fairly long in the four last 
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mentioned, except in some members of Fhalacrocorax. The V-shaped 
furcula ancyloses with the sternum in some of the Sub-Order, but 
Fregaia differs from all other ornithic forms in the fact that the 
furcula also coalesces with the coracoids at its extremities, while 
the coracoids again unite firmly with the scapula, producing an 
almost rigid fmmework, considered by Professor Newton to l)e con- 
nected with the power which the bird possesses of sustaining itself 
nearly motionless in the air.^ The peculiar angular articulation 
of the long eighth cervical vertebra in PlotuSy which causes the 
Z-shaped kink ” in the neck, must also be noticed here.^ The 
tongue is rudimentary ; the nostrils are pervious in Fhaethon, im- 
pervious elsewhere, being practically obliterated in adults ; the 
syrinx is tracheo-bronchial, except in Sula and Felecamis, where the 
usual muscles are entirely absent. The subcutaneous air-cells of 
Sula are most remarkable. The newly-hatched young are blind and 
helpless, being naked and covered with blackish skin in Sula, Fhal- 
acrocorax, Flatus, and Felecanus, though they soon acquire a vvliite 
dowmy coat ; in FhaWion and Fregata they are similarly clothed 
on breaking the shell. The down of the adults is uniformly dis- 
tributed, the aftershaft is diminutive or wanting. The gular sacs, 
horny excrescences on the beak, crests, and so forth, are noted below. 

Fam. I. Phaeihontidae. — Fha^thon aether cus,P. Jlavirostris, and 
F. rulricauda are chiefly found in the tropical regions of the south ; 
but the first two species breed alx>ut as far north as the tropic 
of Cancer, while they frequent the West Indies, and occasionally 
stray to the Eastern United States, or even Newfoundland.^ The 
third inhabits the southern seas and the Indian Ocean. All these 
Tropic- or Boatswain-birds, as they are denominated, have satin-like 
white plumage — often with a tinge of pink — varied by blackish 
bars or patches above, and black marks near the eye ; the bill is 
red, or in F, flavirostris yellow, the metatarsi yellowish and the 
toes chiefly black. In P. ruhricauda the long stiff median rectrices 
are dull red with black shafts and very narrow webs, in P. fiaviros- 
tris they are pinkish with similar shafts, and in P. aethereus entirely 
white. The sexes are alike, the young being more irregularly 
marked and having no long tail-feathers. 

The members of this Family are true denizens of the ocean, 

^ A. Newton, Diet, Birds, 1893, pp. 293, 294. 

2 \V. A. Forbes, P,Z.S, 1882, pp. 208-212. 

^ The East American form of P, flavirostris is separated as P. a mcrtcanus by 
Mr. Ogilvie Grant, Bull, Ornith, Cluh, vii. 1897, p. xxiv. 
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often met with many hundred miles from land; they will then hover 
constantly about a vesggl, or even alight fearlessly on the rigging. 
They traverse the air with rapid sweeping flight, accompanied by 
constant quick pulsations of the wings ; at one time soaring aloft 
to wheel in circles, at another plunging into the water from an 
immense height, though appearing again in a moment to float upon 
the surface. Their gait on land is shuffling, while they can hardly 
rise from level ground ; the note is a harsh croak or chatter ; the 



food consists of fish, squids, and other produce of the sea. Xo nest 
is made, but a single reddish-brown or buff egg, with spots and 
frecklings of red-brown, purplish or grey, is deposited in a hole or 
crevice in a cliff, among rocks, or even in a cavity in a rotten tree, 
both sexes assisting in incubation.^ The parents sit very closely, 
screaming, pecking, and snapping when disturbed ; in some places 
they are habitually caught while breeding, and deprived of the 
long tail-feathers, which are used for decorations. 

Fam. II. Sulidae. — Sula hassana, the Gannet or Solan Goose, 
which nests at several stations off the west of Great Britain, in 
Ireland, and on the well-known Bass Kock,extend8 thence to Iceland, 
and down the American coast to Nova Scotia, while it strays to 
Greenland, and in winter reaches the Gulf of Mexico and northern 
Africa. The plumage is white, with a buff tinge on the head and 
neck, and black primaries ; the bill is whitish, the feet dusky, and 
the naked skin round the eye and down the centre of the throat 
blackish-blue. S, capensis of South Africa and S. serrator of 
Australia are similar to the above, but the former has the rectrices 
black, the latter the four median feathers blackish-brown. 

^ C/» E. Newton, Ibis, 1861, pp. 180, 276 ; Layard, op, cit, 1866, p. 248. 
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The remaining species, often called ** Boobies,” have the whole 
lower jaw and throat bare. Of these S, cyanopSy common in the 
South Pacific and ranging through the intertropical seas to the 
Bahamas in summer, is white with sooty -brown remiges, the 
wing-coverts and the lateral portion of the tail teing partly of 
the same colour ; the bill is yellow, the feet are reddish, and the 
naked parts bluish. S. le^icogaMery extending from tropical and 
sub -tropical America over the Pacific, Indian, and Atlantic 
Oceans,^ has the upper parts and chest brown, the remaining 
lower surface, and occasionally the head and neck, white ; the 



bill is yellow, the feet are greenish or yellowish, the bare skin is 
tinged with red or yellow. S, piscatory also of the intertropical 
seas, resembles S. lassanay but has slate-grey wing-quills, purplish- 
grey bill, reddish feet and naked parts. S, variegatriy of the shores 
of Chili and Peru, is dark grey-brown with white head, neck, and 
imder parts, and white markings above. S, ahhoitiy of Assumption 
Island, north of Madagascar, is allied to /?. cyamps. In this 
Family the sexes are alike, while the young are usually dusky with 
white streaks and spots ; but those of S, cyanops are white below, 
and those of S. leucogaster and S, piscator chiefly sooty-brown, with 
^ Cf. Seebohm, Birds of the Japmuse EmpirCy 1890, t». 212. 
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grey head, neck, and under surface in the latter. It apparently 
reqxiires six years to attain the full adult plumage. 

Gannets are oceanic birds, only frequenting the land in stormy 
weather; they traverse very great distances, and the northern 
species move southward in winter. The flight is easy and powerful, 
with alternate flapping and sailing motion, the head being carried 
in a line with the body and the feet drawn up. The food con- 
sists of surface -swimming fish, squids, and the like, while the 
young obtain their nutriment by thrusting their bills into those of 
the parents, though it is disgorged for them when newly hatched. 
The prey is chiefly captured by diving, the plunge being made 
with great velocity from a considerable height and the body 
being submerged for several seconds ; on coming to the surface 
the bird generally remains quiescent for a short period before 
again taking to the air, but occasionally swims for a longer period. 
When diving tlie wings are kept open until the last moment, and 
are then quickly closed. Gannets find the same difficulty in 
rising from a level spot as do Tropic-birds, and are less prone to 
perch than many other sea-birds. The note is a hoarse reiterated 
sound or, less commonly, a plaintive cry, much noise being often 
made by the large colonies when breeding. The nest is a mass 
of sea-w’eed and grass, placed on a ledge of some high cliff, on 
the top of a stack, or even on a low tree ; while the eggs — never 
more than two in number — are occasionally deposited on the 
bare sandy beach, and are greenish-blue, thickly coated with a 
wdiite chalky substance, which soon becomes soiled. Incubation 
lasts about six weeks. The adults, especially in the case of the 
Boobies, are often absurdly fearless on land, while the female, when 
on the nest, grunts at an intruder, and pecks or bites sharply. They 
are frequently caught on shipboard by fixing bits of fish on floating 
pieces of wood, in which the beak is transfixed by the violence of 
the plunge ; they do not, however, afford palatable food, though in 
Scotland the Solan Goose is half-roasted and so preserved for eating. 

Fam. III. Phalacrocoracidae. — The genus Fhalacrocorax in- 
cludes the Cormorants and Shags, birds of similar coloration, which 
differ chiefly in the brilliancy of their metallic hues and the pro- 
portion of white to black or brown in the plumage, the follow- 
ing examples giving a fair idea of the whole. P. carlo, the 
Common Cormorant, with fourteen rectrices, has the head and 
neck glossy blue-black, interspersed with white hair-like feathers. 
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the remaining upper parts bronzy-black, the throat white, the bill 
and feet grey-black. In spring a slight crest adorns the occiput 
and white patches appear on the thighs. In common with its 
congeners this species has naked lores, orbital and gular regions, 
which are here of a yellow colour, becoming redder telow the eye ; 
the iris is emerald-green. The skin of the throat is dilatable 
and forms a pouch for food. It breeds on most of the British 
coasts, except between the Humber and the Thames, and 
occasionally inland ; while it ranges to Greenland northwards, 



I 



Fig. 22. — Cormorant. PhalacnKorcux. carho. x 

and thence down the Atlantic to New Jersey in the west, 
and to North and even South Africa on the east, ns well 
as through Europe and Asia. The Australian and New Zea- 
land P. novae hollandme is douhtfully distinct. P. dilophus, of 
which several forms occur on the shores and in the interior of 
North America as far south as Mexico, is not unlike P. carbo, hut 
has a tuft of long narrow recur\'ed plumes on each side of the 
crown in the nuptial dress, which are black, white, or particoloured 
according to the locality. The bare loral region and gular sac 
are orange, and no white is visible on the throat or flanks. The 
splen^d P. pelagicus, on the contrary, has white flank-jjatches in 
addition to white filaments on the neck and rump, the head and 
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neck are violet-black, and a bronzy-purple tinge extends thence 
to the wings, the naked areas being brownish-red. It ranges 
from Kamtschatka to Western Mexico, and even winters in 
North Japan. P. uriley of the extreme north of the Pacific, is 
very similar, but has the gular pouch bluish with red hinder 
margin, the lores, orbits, and an additional strip of bare skin on 
the forehead being orange. P. perspicillatus, of Bering Island, 
now considered extinct, is another close aUy, in which the fila- 
mentous feathers are yellowish and the orbits white. P. 
graculuSy the Green Cormorant or Shag, breeding in Britain 
chiefly on the western side, and occurring rarely on our inland 
waters, is found in many places along the coasts of West Europe 
to Morocco and the Mediterranean ; it is dark green with black 
remiges and twelve black rectrices, and metallic hues on the head, 
neck, and under surface, the irides being green and the bill and feet 
Idack, as are the naked regions, wliich are spotted with yellow. 
In spring a recurved crest overhangs the forehead. P. lucidus, 
of South, East, and apparently West Africa, differs from the last 
in having a brown head and nape, and grey tints on the mantle 
and tail, while the chin and most of the lower parts are white. 
P africanns occupies South and East Africa. P. variuSy of New’ 
Zealand, is greonish-black above with grey middles to the dorsal 
feathers, white cheeks and under surface ; the bill is horn-coloured, 
the feet black, the orbits bluish, the gular skin yellow, with an 
orange spot before each eye. P. caruncidatuSy of New Zealand, has, 
according to Sir W. L Buller,^ no crest and a white band on the 
Wk, but otherwise resembles the crested P. omlmvi of the Chatham 
Islands, and P. imperialis of Chili and Patagonia,^ two fine irides- 
cent species with the under surface and an alar bar white, the bare 
papillose skin in front of the eyes orange-red, and the bill and 
feet browmish. P. featherstoni of the Chatham Islands, which is 
remarkable for possessing both an occipital and a frontal crest, 
is greenish-black and brown above with white filoplumes on the 
nape, and greyish-white below ; the belik being dark brown, the 
feet orange-yellow, and the naked parts bluish. Similar tufts are 
met with in P. punctahcs of New Zealand, wherein the upper 
plumage is mainly browm with terminal black spots on the 

^ Birds of New Zcalamly 2nd ed. ii. London, 1888, pp. 164-160. 

* The Chatham Island bird is P. onslowi of H. O. Forbes {Ibis, 1893, p. 537), 
who discusaos various other 8])ecie8. The American foi-ms need further study. 
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feathers, the thighs show a few white markings, and a broad 
white stripe reaches from above the eye down each side of the 
neck, where the coat is somewhat elongated and silky. P. 
^ygmaeus, the Pigmy Cormorant, which breeds across South-East 
Europe and South Asia to Java and Borneo, as well as in North 
Africa, is greenish-black with greyer mantle, reddish-brown liead 
and neck, and small white spots on the lower surface, the naked 
parts being black. The sexes in Phalacrocorax are alike, or nearly 
so. The young are browner above — with little of the charac- 
teristic gloss — and brown, or white mottled with brown below, 
the bill and irides often differing in colour from those of the 
adult. 

The members of this family as a rule frequent salt water, 
yet not uncommonly breed on inland lakes and swamps, especi- 
ally in the proximity of trees; they are often to be seen in 
companies, and are decidedly shy and cautious in most cases. 
The heavy flight is strong, steady, and rapid, bearing a certain 
resemblance to that of the Duck-tribe, while the birds experience 
considerable difSculty in starting, and laboriously flap their 
wings until fairly launched in the air, when they rise to some 
height, or skim the waves, as fancy dictates They swim and 
dive to perfection, remaining a long time submerged, and indulg- 
ing in many a turn and twist as they pursue their slippery 
prey, both wings and feet lending their aid to the performance. 
Ordinarily a spring precedes the plunge from the surface, but in 
presence of danger they disappear more quietly. Though the 
gait on land is an awkward waddle. Cormorants perch with ease 
on rocks, posts, and limbs of trees, where their upright posture 
gives them the appearance of black bottles or objects himg out 
to dry ; they are stated, moreover, to be able to cling to the face 
of a cliff, and certainly can climb among thick vegetation, as in 
the case of P. pygmaeus. Not unfrequently they roost in trees, 
with the head drawn back upon the shoulders. The food, 
normally of fish, is varied by crustaceans, or even frogs and 
newts; the young are fed by regurgitation, and, when old 
enough, thrust their heads into their parents* bills to help 
themselves.^ The note, comparatively seldom heard, is a harsh 
guttural croak, while the female hisses during incubation, in 
which she is said to be assisted by the male. The nest, placed 
^ P. L. Sclater, P.Z.S, 1882, p. 458. 
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in caves, on ledges of cliffs, tops of stacks, or low islands, and 
less commonly on trees, bushes or reeds, is a mass of sticks, grass, 
seaweed, rushes and the like, according to situation ; the smaller 
species constructing a slighter platform when the trees are chosen, 
and a lining of green leaves being occasionally added. Early in 
spring colonies, often of very large dimensions, are formed by many 
— but not all — of the species for breeding purposes, the stench 
from the remains of decaying fish at such spots being decidedly 
unpleasant. Incubation lasts about four weeks. Cormorants 
were of old ufeed in England for catching fish, and this has been 
a regular business from time immemorial in China and Japan; 
but with us it is a mere sport, the chief exponent of which 
is now Captain F. H. Salvin, whose chapters on Fishing with 
Cormorants '' will he read with pleasure by those interested in the 
subject.^ The bird rises to the surface to swallow its prey, but 
a strap round the neck allows it to dispose of the smallest only 
of its captures, while it is forced by its master to disgorge the 
remainder before it is rewarded wuth a portion of the catch. 

Plotus anhinga, the Snake-bird or Darter of tropical and 
sub-tropical America, ranging northwards to West Mexico and 
South Carolina, is glossy greenish-black with beautiful silvery- 
grey markings on the scapulars and wing-coverts, a broad brown 
tip to the tail, which becomes white terminally, and long whitish 
luiir-like feathers on the sides of the occiput and neck, merging 
into a black mane on the nape. The filoplumes are absent in 
winter, and are inconspicuous in the female, which differs, more- 
over, in having a grey -buff head, neck, and breast, the latter 
being divided from the belly by a chestnut band. The young 
resemble the mother-bird, but are duller and lack the chestnut 
tint. The peculiar long thin neck and corrugated rectrices ha^e 
been mentioned above ; the plmnage is unusually close, and is 
chiefly composed of small soft feathers of very uniform distribu- 
tion ; the lores, orbits, chin, and throat are naked, the two former 
being apparently greenish, and the latter, which is moderately 
dilatable, orange. The bill is olive above and yellow below, the 
feet mainly olive with yellow webs. Three other species are 
recognised, but the variability in the amoimt of rufous in all 
makes their validity somewhat questionable. They are P. novae 
hollandiae of Australia, New Zealand, and New Guinea, with a 
' Freeman and Salvin, Falconry, Us claims, etc., London, 1859, pp. 327-349. 
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white stripe on the sides of the liead and a white border to the 
gular sac ; the almost identical P, mehmogmter of the Indian 
Eegion, extending to Celebes ; and P. levaillanti of the Ethiopian 
Eegion — described also from Antioch as P. chantrii — which has 
a rufous crown, buflf throat, and chestnut greater wing-coverta 
Darters cannot be classed as niai-ine birds, though they 



Fig, 23. — Indian Darter, Ploius taclaiufijaaler, J, (From ScUure.) 

frequent inlets of the sea as well as lakes and rivers, where they 
sun themselves with outspread wings on some stump, rock, tree, 
or even tuft of ruslies, while seldom admitting of a near approach. 
When disturbed, they circle in the air with the neck drawn back 
upon the shoulders, as do the Pelicans ; but the flight is la}x)ured, 
and they are much more at their ease in water, where they swim 
very low, exposing only the head and neck, or even the bill, if 
danger threatens, and having a very snake-like appearance, as they 
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gracefully from side to side in their endeavours to keep 
the intruder in view. Hardly a ripple follows the prolonged dive, 
while below the surface the wings are but slightly used, the 
tail being often expanded, and the feet acting as powerful paddles. 
On reappearance a fish is generally to be seen grasped in the bill 
or transfixed by it, the peculiar mechanism of the vertebrae of 
the neck allowing the head to be darted forward at a moment's 
notice for the capture ; ^ subsequently the prey is jerked up into 
the air, cleverly caught and swallowed. The food, which seldom 
varies, is sometimes obtained by the bird standing with the body 
immersed to waylay the passing shoals ; but if Gould is correct 
in adding frogs, newts, and aquatic insects to the diet, these must 
be procured very differently. The nest, generally situated over 
water, is a flat or conceive fabric of sticks, lined as a rule with 
leaves, moss, or roots, and often used for several years in succession. 
High trees or bushes are indifferently chosen, and colonies are 
usually, but not invariably, formed, several pairs being accustomed 
to breed in proximity on the branches. The two to five eggs are 
greenish-blue with chalky incrustation, like those of Cormorants, 
thougli smaller and more delicate. The note is short and hoarse. 
Both sexes are said to incubate, and to regurgitate food for the 
young.“ Jerdon says that the scapulars of the Indian Darter were 
royal badges among the Khasias. It is tamed by boatmen in Bengal. 

Fain, IV. Fregatidae. — Fregata aquila, the Frigate- or Man-of- 
AVar-Bird, the latter of wdiich names is sometimes transferred to the 
Albatroses and smaller Skuas, is met with throughout the tropical 
regions, and has even strayed as far north as Nova Scotia. It is 
blackish-brown with green and purple reflexions ; the bill is bluish, 
the feet are black, the orbits, lores, and pouch — inflated in flight — 
scarlet. The female is browner above and white below, with pinkish 
feetand no perceptible pouch ; whilethe young re8embleher,butshew 
some white on the head and neck. F. minor, found from Madagascar 
to Papuasia and North Australia, but seldom beyond these limits, is 
smaller, with less purple gloss and a white mark on each flank. 

These birds are usually seen singly or in pairs, and are 
pre-eminently oceanic, seldom coming to land except near the 
breeding quarters, where they roost on the trees ; the normal flight 

^ W. A. Forbes, P,Z.S, 1882, p. 210. 

^ These birds eject the lining of the gizzard in a most curious manner ; cf. A. D. 
Bartlett, 1881, pp. 247, 248. 
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is extremely rapid, graceful, and long-sustained, with sudden devia- 
tions from the course, but they often soar until they appear mere 
specks in the sky, descending thence with great abruptness. At 
times they float aloft with little apparent movement of the wide- 
spread wings, alternately opening and shutting the forked tail and 
inclining the head from side to side, while in hurricanes they fly 
low before the gale. At rare intervals they are found sitting 
asleep upon the shore. Flocks frequently pursue the surface- 
swimming fish, constituting their main aliment, which are seized 



Fig. 24. — Frigate Bird. Fregaia aquila. x J. 

almost without ruffling the water ; squids, small crabs, flying fish, 
and young turtles l)eing also eaten. To see a Frigate-bird plunge, 
however, is no uncommon occurrence, and the habit of forcing 
Terns, Boobies, and the like to disgorge their picy, which is 
caught before it reaches the waves, must not be forgotten.^ If 
secured in an awkward position the captures are tossed up in 
the air, caught again and swallowed. Tlie note, a harsh croak 
or cackle, is seldom heard. The nest of small sticks, which the 
birds tear off upon the wing, is generally in trees or bushes, 
though occasionally on the ground or on a bare rock ; it is often 
^ H. 0. Forbes, NaturalisVs WanderingBj London, 1885, p. 82. 
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very slight, and almost invariably contains one egg, resembling 
that of the Cormorant. The young are fed by regurgitation, and 
both sexes are said to incubate, sitting very closely, and merely 
snapping at an intruder. The feathers are used for head-dresses 
in the Pacific Islands. 

Fam. V. Pelecanidae. — Pelecanus onocrotcduSy the Pelican, of 
South-East Europe, North-East and South-West Africa, reported 
also from France, Germany, and Denmark, is white with a rosy 
or salmon tinge, the primaries being black, and the moderate 
occipital crest and stiff elongated feathers of the lower fore-neck 
washed with yellow. The lores and orbits are naked, w’hile an 
enormous dilatable semi-transparent pouch fills the space between 
the branches of the lower jaw. According to Mr. Dresser,^ these 
parts and a fieshy knob appearing on the forehead in spring are 
yellow, the bill is bluish-grey with pink sides marked \vith red, 
and the feet are also pink. These colours, however, may vary 
with the season. In this species, and to a certain extent in 
P. enjiltrorhyrichus, the feathering on the forehead ends in a point, 
but elsewhere is more or less concave anteriorly. Closely allied 
forms of doubtful validity are P. minor, with a somewhat similar 
range, P. sharpii of West Africa, and P. mitratns of South Africa. 
P. crispus, occupying a slightly more eastern area than P. onocro- 
tnlus, is distinguished from it by the curled filamentous plumes 
which overhang the sides of the head, the lack of rosy tints, and 
the fiesh-coloured orbits. P. erythrorhynchus of temperate North 
America, found in winter down to Guatemala, resembles the last- 
named, but has a still more pendent nuptial crest, and in the 
breeding season, develops a curious triangular horny excrescence on 
the middle of the culmen, shed about May. The chest and wing- 
coverts show a little yellow, the bill and naked parts are reddish, 
the feet orange-red, while the lower jaw is densely feathered. 
P. rufescens of the Ethiopian Eegion, apparently identical with 
P. philippensis of South Asia, is white, with black primaries, and 
a grey shade on the secondaries, tail, crested head, or even lower 
surface; the back is rose-coloured; the stiff feathers on the fore-neck, 
the bill and pouch, are yellowish, with vertical red lines on the 
latter. The remainder of the bare skin is flesh-coloured, and the 
feet are pink. P.fuscus of the warmer coasts of North America, the 
range of which south of Panama is uncertain, and depends upon the 
' ^ Birds of Europe, vi. 1879, pp. 198, 194. 
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validity of P. molinae of Peru and Chili, has a white or occasionally 
yellowish head, silvery -grey upper parts with dusky 8ti*eaks, and 
browner under parts. The ci^sted nape is chestnut, varying to 
blackish ; the bill and loral region are grey or bluish, the dark- 
tipped maxilla being spotted with red ; the pouch is red, or dusky, 
like the feet ; the bare orbits are blue. P, compicillat us of Australia 
and Southern Kew Guinea is white, with black wings and tail and 



Fig. 25. — Crested Pelican. Pekcanm crispus. x J. 


a yellow wash on the chest ; the bill, feet, and naked parts arc 
yellowish-white, witli a blue tinge on the two first and a similarly 
coloured ring round the orbits, which are divided by a feathered 
space from the lores. In this Family the sexes are similar ; the 
young being usually crestless, and of a brown hue, with yellowish 
or dusky pouch and occasionally white mottlings. 

Pelicans inhabit not only tidal waters, but also swampy 
districts and inland lakes, traversing in some cases vast distances 
on migration, and being usually found in company. Though 
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heavy, and of enormous size, they fly buoyantly and swiftly, wdth 
the neck drawn in upon the shoulders and the feet extended 
behind; while at times they soar in spiral fashion to great 
altitudes, and circle around with alternate flapping and sailing 
movements. On land the gait is awkward and waddling, and 
great difficulty is experienced in rising ; but some species habitu- 
ally perch, and all are very proficient in the water, swimming, 
diving, or plunging from great heights, according to their various 
customs. The food consists almost entirely of moderate-sized 
fish taken by the bird either by pouncing down sharply from 
aliove, or, when quiescent on the surface, by immersing the head 
or disappearing totally from sight with a somersault. The prey 
is chiefly sought in shallows, and is retained in the pouch 
until the birds return to land, or until it is transferred half- 
macerated to the young ; occasionally the adults may be seen 
gorged after feeding, sitting upon the w’ater or basking in the 
rays of the sun. The deep loud note is very seldom heard. 
Pelicans usually breed in colonies in wild districts, though 
occasionally near villages/ the nest, when on the bmnches of 
trees, being of sticks with a lining of twigs or roots, as in I\ 
])hili2)pensis ; at other times it is a rough mound of gravel 
and rubbish on the ground with a slight cavity above, as is often 
the case in the American species, which also lay in mere depres- 
sions in the sand, the localities chosen being generally islands in 
lakes or rivers ; the European forms amass a pile of reeds and 
grasses among aquatic herbage in like places or swamps, while the 
Australian constructs a large fabric of sticks and water-plants 
in similar spots or on the summits of rocky islets. The eggs, 
varying from one to five, but ordinarily two or three in number, 
are white or bluish - white with a chalky incrustation, soon 
becoming soiled and often stained with blood. The parents are 
as a rule shy and easily scared from the nest, where the smell 
from the refuse fish and excrement is in many cases intolerable. 
Incubation lasts about four weeks. Bands of these birds some- 
times unite to systematically beat the water for their prey, stowing 
it in the distensible pouch. In India they are used — frequently 
with the eyes sewn up — to decoy fish by their oily secretions,^ 
and in various countries they are slaughtered for the sake of 
the latter. The fable of the young being fed with blood from the 
1 Jerdon, Birds of Itidia, ii. Calcutta, 1877, p. 860. ^ Ibid, 
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female’s breast may have arisen from confusion of the Pelican with 
the Flamingo, which ejects a blood-like liquid from its mouth.^ 
Of fossil Steganopodes we have Phaethon from the Pliocene of 
India ; three species of Pdecanus from the same formation of the 
Siwalik hills, one from the Miocene of Bavaria, one from that of 
Allier in France, and one from the Queensland drifts ; while in 
England that genus is recorded, on the strength of the humerus, 
radius, and ulna from the Plistocene of Norfolk and from the 
Isle of Ely. Sula has occurred in. the Miocene of Carolina, and of 
Auvergne and Ronzon in France ; the giant Pelagornis — akin to 
Sula and PeUcanu%, but perhaps indicating a distinct family — has 
also been found in the Miocene near Bordeaux ; and Argillornis, 
related to Sida^ in the Lower Eocene (London Clay) of England 
From the same beds we have the remarkable Odontoptcryx toliapica, 
with coarsely serrated edges to the jaws ; PhcUacrocomx lias been 
met with in the North American Pliocene, the same strata of the 
Siwalik hills, the Miocene of Allier and the Orleannais in France, 
and the Pampean of Argentina, Actiornis amjlicits of Lydekker 
being a close ally from the Hampshire Eocene ; Plot us nanus 
has been described from the Mare aux Songes in Mauritius and 
from Central Madagascar, P, parvvs from Queensland 

The Sub-Order Ardeae contains the Families Ardeidae and 
Scopidacy in which the body is often compressed, the head and 
eyes are large, and the neck is long. Most members of the former 
have a long, straight, sharp bill with rounded culmen and flat- 
tened sides, the edges Toeing commonly serrated and the maxilla 
notched ; it may be comparatively small, as in ZehrilnSy but is 
usually stout, and in Cancroma is extraordinarily broad and 
depressed, with prominent keel and somewhat dilatable skin 
beneath, the form resembling that of an inverted boat. Balaeni- 
ceps (Fig. 27) has a huge beak, which is not only flattened and 
swollen, but has a ridge on the culmen terminating in a hook, the 
maxilla having an undulating outline above and following the 
strong upward curve of the mandible below, while its sides are 
grooved So peculiar, indeed, is this bird that it might well stand 
alone in a Sub-family Bcdaenicipitinmy as opposed to the ArdeinaCy 
if not referred to the Storks, where many writers have placed it. 
In Scopus the bill is acute, keeled, greatly compressed, and laterally 
grooved, with a small hook at the tip. The tibia is usually bare 
1 A. D. Bartlett, P.Z.S. 1669, p. 146. 
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below, though occasionally feathered, as in Ardetta and Zehrilua ; 
the metatarsus being remarkably long, except in such forms as 
Nycticoraxy BotauruSy and Ardetta, The latter member is covered 
anteriorly with transverse or hexagonal scales, which become 
smaller or reticulated behind, and show a decided tendency to 
fusion in many cases. The toes are long, with a distinct web 
between the middle and outer ; the claws are generally short and 
curved, though elongated, slender, and nearly straight in Botaurus 
and Ardetta ; that of the middle digit being toothed on the inner 
side, save in Balaeniceps, The wing is somewhat rounded, yet long, 
and has eleven primaries — reduced to ten in Scopus — and from 
eleven to eighteen secondaries ; the fairly even tail is short or 
moderate, with from ten to twelve broad stiffish feathers, except 
in Botaurus and Ardettay where the ten rectrices are soft and 
abbreviated. The tongue is usually long and pointed, but in Can- 
cromay BalaenicepSy and Scopus it is very short ; the lores and orbits 
are naked, save in Scopus^ as is the malar region in Tigrornis and 
Tigrisoma, while the last at times has the throat bare, or merely 
feathered centrally. The nostrils are impervious only in Cancroma 
and Balaeniceps, The nestlings are uniformly covered with sparse 
hair-like down. The state of the chick is unrecorded in Balaeniceps 
and Scopus. The furcula is generally V-shaped, the syrinx is 
tracheo-bronchial, and an aftershaft is present, the latter and the 
syringeal muscles being much reduced in Balaeniceps. Crests 
and decorative plumes are common, as will be seen below. 

Of especial importance are the large, thick, "powder-down 
patches,” or greasy yellow spaces covered with tufts of grey or black 
filaments, disintegrating into bluish or whitish powder. Balae- 
niceps has a big pair on the lower back, Botaurus and Ardetta an 
additional couple on the breast, and the remainder of the Ardeidae 
two more on the abdomen, except Cancroma which possesses still 
another pair on the upper back. In Scopus they are absent. The 
use is uncertain, and the occurrence quite irregular. 

Fam. VL Ardeidae. — There are fe^^^ir persons in Britain who are 
not to some extent acquainted with the habits of the Common Heron 
or Hern, for it may be seen on the coast as well as on inland waters, 
and now breeds in more localities than formerly, though in smaller 
numbers ; while of the remainder of the Family the Bitterns alone 
differ conspicuously in their mode of life. Herons are shy, 
solitary birds, frequenting lakes, fens, and rivers, where they 
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may often be seen standing ankle-deep in the water, and watch- 
ing with untiring patience for the prey which never seems to 
satisfy their appetite. They rarely swim and walk but little. 
The majority breed in large colonies; but Bitterns {Botauirus), 
Little Bitterns {Ardetta), and Green Herons {Butorides) are 
notable exceptions, being, moreover, skulking and nocturnal in 
habit, and agreeing in the latter respect with Night -Herons 
{Nycticorax). The mud-flats commonly found on sandy shores 
provide excellent feeding groimd, and thence old and young may 
be seen winging their way at considerable altitudes with leisurely 
flapping flight — rarely accelerated — to roost at night on the 
customary trees or rocks. Bitterns and their nearest allies are 
seldom seen far from marshes, flying noiselessly with laboured 
action and at a comparatively slow pace ; they are, however, 
adepts at running or climbing among the water -jdaiits, and 
perch with ease ; while they often assume an upright ix)sition with 
the bill vertical, and thereby closely resemble the surromiding 
reeds, the deception being occasionally enhanced by the bird 
turning as ^if on a pivot and facing the 8i)ectator constantly/ 
Herons fly with the head drawn back, therein differing from tlie 
rest of the Order, and in some cases roost or bask in the sun on 
one leg ; they are usually graceful and stately, the Ijeautiful 
Egrets moving more easily on land than their kindred, and Ixdng 
somewhat less wary. The voice is a harsh croak or guttural 
sound, that of the Night-Heron verging upon a quack ; while the 
Bitterns, besides the common ciy, utter a V>ooming or l>ellowing 
note in the breeding season, generally heard at night or early in 
the morning, the method of production of wliich is not at present 
quite clear. Ardetta gives vent to a somewhat similar but 
weaker boom or grunt, aiid most species are noisy at the nest, 
hissing or screaming sharply. The diet consists largely of fish, 
but is varied by small mammals, birds, reptiles, am])hihians, 
grasshoppers and other insects, molluscs, crustaceans, and worms, 
the digestion being very rapid and the birds seldom gorged. In 
the shallows the majority of the family stand motionless, and 
spear their prey with the beak as it passes, occasionally mauling 
it before swallowing ; but some move from place to place, while 
the Bufif-backed Heron {Ardea Ivhulcus) habitually picks insects 
from the backs or sides of the cattle. The nest, commonly situ- 
* Sclater and Hudson, Argentine OmUhohgy, ii. 1889, pp. 108, 104. 
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ated on lofty trees, though frequently on low bushes, ivy-covered 
cliffs, flat rocks, or reeds and herbage in swamps, is often a large 
fabric of sticks without lining or with a slight bedding of grass, 
leaves, and the like, but may be a mere mass of rushes and flags ; 
the tree-building forms at times resorting to the ground and 
vice versd. Bitterns generally crush down the aquatic vegetation 
and add softer materials on this substructure, depositing four or 
five olive-di'ab eggs ; Ardetta in some cases does the same, but the 
^gs are bluish- or greenish-white ; whereas those of the Herons 
pro})er are of a greenish- or whitish-blue colour of varying depth, 
and excei)tionally amount to six or seven. Butorides not uncom- 
monly lays only two. If the first set is removed a second 
is often produced after a short interval ; but the young remain 
long in the nest. Incubation lasts from sixteen to thirty days. 
Herons were of old protected by law, as affording an excellent 
(iuarry f<»r Falcons, while the flesh was highly esteemed ; when 
wounded, however, they must he carefully approached, as they use 
the bill with deadly effect, and aim at the captoFs eye. In India 
they are used as decoy-birds with the eyes sewn up. 

The following will sufficiently shew the coloration ; the largest 
si)ecies is Ardea goliath ; Ardetta furnishes the smallest forms. 

BotaoTKS stellar is, the Bittern, which bred so lately as 1868 
in Norfolk, and occurs throughout the warmer parts of the Palae- 
arctic and the whole of the Ethiopian Eegion, is buff, with black 
Uirs above and streaks below, black crown, nape, and stripes 
down the side of the neck, and chestnut bands on the primaries. B. 
lentiginoms, distinguished by the nearly uniform brown primaries, 
is rarely found in Britain, but inhabits North America, probably 
meeting about Nicaragua with B. pinnatvs of tropical South 
America, which lacks the neck-stripes ; while B, poeciloptiius of 
the Australian Eegion htis much of the back brown. The neck- 
feathers in these birds form an elongated ruff, Ardetta minuta 
of Central and Southern Europe, Western Asia, and the northern 
half of Africa, formerly knowm to have bred in England, is 
greenish-black, with buff neck, wing-coverts, and under surface, 
the latter slightly streaked with dusky. These streaks are more 
decided in other species, which are often greyer, browner, or 
more ruddy above ; A. cin^iamomea of the Indian Eegion is 
ahnost entirely rufous, while all have a slight head-tuft. A fuller 
crest marks Zehrilus ptmilus of northern South America, vrherein 
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the upper parts are black with fulvous undulations, and the lower 
parts correspondingly mottled The ** Tiger-Bitterns ” {Tigrisoma) 
extend from Central America to North Argentina, the four or five 
forms varying chiefly in the amount of naked skin on the throat, 
n hwiliense is blackish with rusty vermiculations above, and 
reddish-grey below, the head being mainly chestnut, and the tips 
of the remiges and spots on the breast white. Tigrornis leivcolo- 
phm of West Africa has a narrow white crest, the neck-feathers 
hanging loosely down, as in Tigrisoma, Zonerodius heliosylm of 
New Guinea is black above with fulvous bands, and has white 
l)ars on the wing ; the rump and fore-neck are white with dusky 
markings, the lower parts yellowish-white. The genus Butorides, 
connecting the Bitterns and the Herons, exhibits somewhat 
elongated plumes on the crown, fore-neck, and scapular region. 
These small birds, variegated with glossy green, black, grey, and 
chestnut, and often streaked with white, occur chiefly in the 
Neotropical and Australian Kegions, though B. viresvens at least 
inhabits North America and B. atricapilla the Ethiopian countries, 
Nycticorax (Night-Heron) is an almost cosmopolitan genus, 
remarkable for the long linear blackish or white occipital feathers, 
from two to ten in number, apparently lost for a time after breed- 
ing. In our occasional visitor, X. gri»eu8, of the Palaearctic, 
Indian, and Ethiopian Eegions, and the barely separable X, naevim 
of America, the colour is greenish-black, with gi'ey neck, rump, 
wings, and tail, white cheeks and lower parts. X. leuconotus of 
the Ethiopian Eegion has the neck rufous, the back white, and 
the under surface spotted with dusky; X, {Pilerodius) pileatus of 
tropical South America is white with black crown ; X, {Xyctero- 
diics) violacetis of the same districts, which extends to the 
United States, is plumbeous, with yellowish-white crown and 
black stripes above, the scapulars being somewhat decomposed ; 
X. pauper, confined to the Galapagos, is very similar ; X. (Syrigma) 
dbilatrix of South Brazil, Chili, and Argentina, is grey, with 
blackish head and remiges, rufous markings on the face and wing- 
coverts, and yellowish -white breast; X (Gorsacimts) goisagi, 
ranging from India and the Malay countries to Japan, is red-brown, 
with buff and white lower parts, the whole plumage being marked 
with dusky ; while X caledonicus of the Australian Eegion has the 
upper parts rich buff, the lower parts white, and only the head 
black. Cancroma cochlearia, the Boat-billed Night-Heron of Soutli 
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America, is blue-grey with white on the forehead and neck ; the 
head, crest, and flanks being black, and the belly cinnamon. 
C. zeledoni of Central America differs in its reddish fore-neck. 

Ardea, another world- wide genus, may be subdivided as below if 
desired,^ but the supposed generic characters are hardly satisfactory. 
A. (Buphtis) lubvlcus, the Buff-backed Heron of South Europe, 
Africa, and Asia to the Caspian, is white, mth buff crown and 
nape, and elongated occipital, scapular, and jugular plumes of the 
same colour, developed in the breeding season ; A. coromanda, 
with orange head, neck, and scapulars, replacing it from the Cas- 
pian eastward and reaching Japan. The former has once visited 
Britain, while A, (Ardeola) ralloideSy the Squacco Heron, has 
done so frequently. This bird, which ranges from the Canaries 
and Central Europe to South Africa and Persia, is warm buff, 
with white wings, tail, breast, and belly, the darker back possess- 
ing long hair-like plumes which cover the tail, the jugulars being 
buff, and the head graced by a tuft of long white feathers, margined 
with black. A, {Lepterodius) galaris of tropical Africa and Mada- 
gascar, and A, asha, extending from the Persian Gulf to India, 
are dusky-slate with white throat, and have moderate scapular 
and pectoral plumes, with a nuptial crest. A, {Demiegretta) 
sacra, ranging from Bengal to Japan, Australia, and the Pacific, 
differs in having only a white streak down the throat, A. greyi 
being a white phase. A. {Melanophoyx) ardesiaca of the Ethiopian 
liegion is almost entirely slaty-black, with elongated occipital, 
dorsal, and jugular feathers ; A. (Notopkoyx) picata of Australia, 
New Guinea, and the Moluccas, is bluer, and nearly white below ; 
while A, pacifica of that country is greener, with white head and 
rufescent dorsal plumes. A, {DichromaTiassa) rufa of the wanner 
parts of North America is plumbeous, with reddish head and 
neck, its white phase being denominated A, pecdii ; here nearly 
all the head- and neck-feathers are elongated, and the filamentous 
scapulars extend beyond the tail. A. {Hydranassa) tricolor, 
found from the Southern United States to Brazil, is grey- 
blue, purple, rufous, and white, with shorter seasonal plumes 
than the preceding ; A. {Florida) catrvlea, with a slightly more 
northern range, is slaty -blue, with maroon head and neck, a 
variable amount of white when immature, and extremely long 
scapulars ; while A. (Agamia) agami of central and northern 
^ Cf. Sharpe, Cat, Birds Brit, Mus, xvii, 1898-9, pp. 66-59. 
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South America is metallic gi'een, with rufous and white thix>at, 
rufous belly, black cheeks and nape ; the very long occipital and 
dorsal plumes being grey, as is the fore-nedc, and the recurved 

feathers of the sides 
^ reddish. 

^ garzetta, 

i the '' Little Egret,” 

^ which has strayed to 

^ Britain, and extends 

^ V ^ „s\‘ ■* , / from South Euroj^e to 

apt/V////^ u, the whole of Africa, 
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Fig. 26. — Common Heron, anerea. x |. ^ 

another of our rare 




Fig. 26. — Common Heron. Ardea cinerea. 


visitors, extends from the middle of Europe to most of Africa, 
Central Asia, and the Burmese countries, beyond which a doubt- 
fully distinct species, with yellower bill, reaches Australia and New 
Zealand ; the American A. egretta, however, differs in its black 
legs. The breeding adult is white, with very long decomposed 
scapular and lengthened jugular plumes, but no crest. The most 
typical forms of Ardea are large slaty-coloured birds, varied by 
black, rufous, and white, the head being commonly darker and 
the lower parts striped ; while two slender occipital plumes are. 
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in most cases, developed in the nuptial period, and the scapular 
and jugular feathers are elongated, though not decomposed. The 
Common Heron (A cinerea), ranging through Europe, Africa, and 
Asia, to Japan and Australia, needs no description, but the Purple 
Heron, A, {Phoyx) purpurea, though it often occurs in Britain, is 
less well known. It is grey, with black crown and black stripes 
down the sides of the buff neck, chestnut scapulars, rufous, grey, 
and black jugular plumes, and maroon breast ; the range being from 
Central and Southern Europe to South Africa, China, and the 
Philippines. A, herodias of North America meets in northern 
South America the white-necked A. cocoi, both species resembling 
A. cinerea, but the 
former having rufous 
thighs and edge of the 
wing. The white AL 
occidentalis, of Florida 
and Cuba,^ was for- 
merly thought to be 
an instance of dichro- 
inatism. The African 
A. goliath has the 




Nr- 


head and neck rufous 
and the under surface 
chiefly maroon. 

The sexes are 
usually alike ; but the 
female has ordinarily 
shorter plumes, and 
may l>e duller, as may 
the young, though 
the stages of plumage 
are not yet com- 

plettlj WOlked out. 27. — Whale-Uead or Shoe-bill. JkUaeniceps rex. 

White or rufous mark- 
ings are often noticeable, especially in immature specimens of 
Ardea; there is little red about the head in those of Die hr o^nanassa, 
though in Hydranasaa the amount is greater than in the adult ; 
those of Florida are generally very white ; and, conversely, white 



^ Bidgway, Manual JV. Atner, Birds, 1887, p. 128. A. wUrdemanni of Florida 
is a close ally. 
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species often shew grey tints in early life; while immature examples 
of Nycticorax differ entirely from their parents, being brown with 
white or buff spotting above, and white with dusky stripes below. 

The bill, feet, naked lores, and orbits may be reddish, bluish, 
green, yellow, brown, or black. 

Bctlacniceps rex, the Shoe -bill, of the White Nile, has a 
short crest, and is brownish-grey with blackish wings, tail, and 
feet, the bill being yellow with dusky mottlinga It usually 
forms large flocks, and frequents bushy morassea The flight is 
Heron-like, and the birds will often settle on trees ; the young 
run about with extended wings and clattering bills.^ The food 
consists of fish, frogs, snakes, molluscs, and even carrion. A mere 
hole in the diy soil often contains the chalky white eggs, from two 
to twelve in number, but a lining of herbage is frequently added. 



Fic. 28. — Hammer-head. Seopu* umbretta. x (From Aature.) 


‘ Petherjck, F.Z.S. 1880, pp. 186-198, and IU$, 1869, p. 471. 
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Fani, VII. Scopiijae. — Scopus umhretta, the Hammer-head, of 
Madagascar and a large part of the Ethiopian Eegion, is purplish- 
brown, with black tail-bars, wider towards the tip ; the head ex- 
hibits a thick erectile crest, generally carried horizontally ; the bill 
is black and the feet are brownish. It frequents wooded districts 
near water, and is usually found in pairs ; not being verj^ shy, except 
when breeding, and being more active at dusk than in the day- 
time. At night it roosts in trees. The neck is slightly curved in 
flight, but the feet are outstretched, while the gait on the ground 
is deliberate. The note is a harsh quack or weak metallic sound ; 
the f(K>d consists of fish, reptiles, frogs, worms, molluscs, and insects 
captured in shallow water, and while feeding the birds have a 
curious habit of skipping round each other with extended wings. 
The nest is an enormous structure of sticks, lined with roots, grass, 
rushes, or clay, ha\dng a hole at the side, and ordinarily a flat top ; 
it is placed in a tree, on a rocky ledge, or exceptionally on the 
ground. Tliree to five white eggs form the complement. Native 
imagination associates this species with witchcraft. 

Besides the extinct brevipennate Nycticoi*ax megacephalus of 
Eodriguez, known to the first colonists, and the fossil ButoHdes 
mauritianus of the Mare aux Songes, this Sub-Order furnishes Pro- 
herodius oiveni from the Loudon Clay (Lower Eocene) ; Ardea from 
the Miocene of France and Germany, and the Pliocene of Oregon. 

Fam. VIII. Oiconiidae. — Of the Sub-Order Ciconiae, the first 
Family is that of the Storks, which have long necks and also long 
stout beaks, usually straight and fairly cylindrical, but occasionally 
compressed, as in Leptoptilus, upturned towards the tip, as in Myc- 
teria, or decurved, as in Tantalus ; in Anastoinus there is a wide gap 
between the grooved mandildes, the edges of the maxilla possessing 
fine horny lamellae. Very remarkable, moreover, are the unprotected 
pervious nostrils, which are mere perforations in the bony sheath. 
Tlie tibia is partly bare, while the elongated metatarsus is covered 
with hexagonal scales, becoming more reticulated behind in Leptop- 
tilus and Mycteria ; the partially vrebbed front toes and flattened 
claws are in most cases very short — though lengthened and more 
slender in Tantalus — and rest upon horny pads, ^ the hallux being 
slightly elevated. The wings are ample and fairly long, with eleven 
stout primaries in Ciconia and twelve elsewhere, and from fourteen 
to twenty-five secondaries, the inner of which are often greatly 
^ Ridgway, BtilL U. S, GeoL Surv. iv. Art. ix. 1878, pp. 249-251. 
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developed. The short tail is normally even or slightly rounded, with 
twelve broad feathers, but in J>i$mra it is deeply forked ^ and rigid, 
while the unusually stiff coverts extending from beneath are easily 
mistaken for rectrices. In Leptoptilus these elongated coverts are 
soft, and are the genuine "Marabou feathers.” The furcula is 
U-shaped, the tongue rudimentary, the aftershaft present or absent, 
and there are no powder-down patches; the trachea in the male of 
TanUdnsibis has several intrathoracic convolutions,^ while there is 
an entire want of syringeal muscles. The adults and young jx)S8e8s 
uniform down, that of the nestlings being greyish or whitish. 
Storks, though easily tamed, are naturally shy, solitary birds, 
which frequent wootied or open country on plains or hills, usually 
near inland waters, creeks, or salt-water lagoons ; the 'White Stork 
and the Adjutant are, however, instances of somewhat different 
habits, the former showing a predilection for homesteads, and the 
latter being protected as a scavenger in some parts of India ; 
while Ciconia ahdimii is considered a " bird of blessing ” by the 
natives of Africa. Flocks are occasionally seen. The fliglit is 
graceful and noiseless, but powerful and rapid, tlie neck and legs 
being carried in line with the Inxly, and iimnense heights l)eing 
often attained by soaring and circling movements. Xo ditticulty 
is experienced in walking, and many species stalk solemnly about 
in pursuit of prey, whether in water or on dry land ; not un- 
commonly they rest with the whole metatarsus upon the ground, 
or stand on one foot with the bill touching the breast. They 
are ordinarily quiescent during the heat of the day, and at night 
frequently roost in treea Mycteria senegideiids and M. indica are 
said to dance around their mates, the former skipping and lx>wing, 
and the latter fluttering its extended wings, which touch those of 
its partner, while advancing the head and making a clatter with tlie 
bill,^ Generally speaking, this is the only noise Storks produce, 
owing to the want of voice-muscles ; but Adjutants are said to utter 
a loud grunting croak or bellow, and the yoimg of Ciconia nigra 
to give vent to a guttural cry. Tlie food consists of fish, reptiles, 
amphibians, crustaceans, molluscs, grasshoppers, and beetles, with 
small mammals, or even eggs and young of birds ; but Leptoptilus 
is nearly omnivorous and enjoys carrion, including human carcases, 

^ Rklgi^'ay, Bull, U,8. Gcol. Surv, iv. Art. ix. 1878, pp. 249-251. 

« Garrod, P. Z. S. 1857, p. 297. 

* Lsyard, ed. Sharpe, Birds of South Africa^ 1875-84, p. 732, and Hume, ed. 
Oates, Nests and Eggs of Indian Birds, iii. 1890, p. 266. 
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Dissura maguarl having like habits. Anaslomm is called the 
Shell-Ibis ” from its cleverness in extracting TJnio and other 
molluscs from their shells, and Myeteria thrusts its bill into the 
ground in search of grubs. The nests are frequently in tall trees, 
but may be on ledges or in cavities of cliffs, or on flat tops of rocky 
hills ; the shallow fabric, often of enormous size, being composed of 
sticks with or without a lining of grass, leaves, moss, rushes, feathers, 
down, or, exceptionally, clay. Colonies are in most cases formed, 
but White Storks occupy separate sites on houses, farms, towers, 
or even cart-wheels purposely erected, and Black Storks breed apart 
in woods and precipitous gorges. On the other hand, more than 
thirty nests of Anastomus have been observ^ed in one tree. The 
eggs, numbering from three to six, are white and chalky, and stain 
easily. Incubation lasts nearly four weeks. The adult inserts 
its bill into that of the helpless nestling to feed it, while the male 
attends constantly upon his sitting mate ; we may, however, safely 
disregard the more fabulous instances of affection recorded. 

“ Wood-Ibises ” are similar in habits, but they are more grega- 
rious ; and build smaller nests of twigs lined with moss, laying 
as many as eight white eggs, rarely streaked with pale brown. 

Tdiitaliis Umdator, the “Wood-Ibis” of the warmer parts of 
America, is wdiite, with metallic gi*eeuish -black remiges and 
rectrices, the bare head and upjjer neck being covered with dusky 
corrugated skin, and the crown with a smooth plate. The beak 
and feet are lead-coloured, the under wing-coverts pinkish. T, 
{Pseudotantahis) ibis of the Ethiopian Eegion has only the front of 
the head naked, but is rosy towards the upper and under wing- 
coverts, the smooth face and feet l>eing red and the bill yellow. T. 
leueocephalus of the Indian and Indo-Chinese countries differs in its 
yellow face, while the Indo-Malay T, cinereus has it red and black. 

Anastovius oscitans, the “ Open-bill,” another Indian and Indo- 
Chinese species, is white, with black scapulars, remiges, and rec- 
trices, yellow bill and feet ; the Ethiopian A. lamelligei*us is metallic 
black varied by a little rufous, the shafts of the feathers of the 
fore-neck and lower parts in adults expanding into flat shining, 
horn-like plates at the tip. Leptoptilus dithius, the “Adjutant” 
of the Indian Eegion, is greenish-black above and white below, 
the fleshy-red head and neck being naked with a few hairs, and 
a white ruff surmounting the shoulders, while a huge ruddy pouch, 
communicating with the nasal cavity, hangs below the throat. The 
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bill is greenish and the feet greyish, the former being yellowish 
and the latter black in the two following species. The Ethiopian 
Z. crumenifer has the bare portions spotted with black ; L,javanicu8 
of Manchuria and the Indian Region has some white on the wing- 
coverts, yellow naked parts with a homy greenish crown, a line of 
hair on the nape, and a tuft on the fore-neck. 

Myctcria amcrncana, the “Jabiru,*' ranging from Texas to 
Argentina, is white, with black head, neck, bill, and feet ; the 



T’> 



Fig. 29. — White Stork. Ciconia ciUbcu x 

naked head having a hairy patch on the occiput, and the bare 
neck a red distensible basal band. The Australian and Papuan 
M. {Xenorhynchua) australit is black with purple and green gloss, 
except the back and lower surface, which are white ; the head and 
neck are feathered, the bill is black, the feet are red. The Indian 
M. indica is barely separable. M. (Ephippiorhynehvs) seneyalensis, 
the Ethiopian “ Saddle-billed Stork,” differs in having a triangular 
frontal shield of yellow skin, a naked crimson pectoral sjxjt, a 
crimson bill with black median band, and black metatarsi with 
reddish joints. Diasura epiacopua of the Indian and Ethiopian 
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Kegions is metallic black with white abdomen and under tail- 
coverts, downy white head and neck with black crown, reddish 
bill and feet, D, maguari of South America has the head and 
neck feathered, naked red lores and sides of the throat, white 
plumage with black wings and tail, yellowish bill and red feet. 

Ciconia {Ahdimia) dbdimii of the Ethiopian Eegion is 
bronzy-black with white lower surface; the chin, membranous 
forehead, and tip of the bill being orange -red, the remainder 
of the bill greenish and the bare cheeks bluish. C, nigra, the 
Black Stork of British lists, is iridescent black, with white breast 
and belly, red bill, feet, and orbits ; (7. alha, the White Stork, a 
much more common visitor here, is white with black wings and 
orbits, red bill and feet. The former — reckoning for the irregular 
distribution characteristic of the Family — may be said to inhabit 
Europe, Palaearctic Asia, and North Africa, wintering southward 
to India and Cape Colony ; the latter is more abundant within a 
like area, and is represented in East Siberia, China, and Japan 
by C. hoyciana with black bill and red orbits. 

The sexes in this group are similar ; but when immature the 
w hiter species are often more dusky, and the blacker species browm- 
ish, while the bill and legs may then be greenisli instead of red, as 
ill C\ nigra, or the head and neck more feathered, as in Tantalus, 

The Fossils referred to this Family are Propelargus of the 
Upper Eocene of Franc‘e, Pehirgodes, Tantalus, and possibly 
Leptoptilus of its Miocene; Amphipclargus of the Pliocene of 
Samos ; Palacocuonia of the Plistocene of Brazil ; Palaeopelargus 
and Xenorkynvhus of that of Queensland. 

Fam. IX. The Ibididae, connected with the Storks through 
Tantalus, may Ije divided into the Sub-families (1) Ihidinae or 
Ibises, and (2) Plataleinae or Spoonbills. In the former the long 
bill is weak, nearly cylindiucal, and strongly curved ; in the latter 
flattened, narrowed in the middle, and dilated into a terminal 
spoon,” which finally turns downwards. The nasal grooves are 
remarkably elongated, the skull is somewhat square in Thaumatihis 
and Graptocephalus, The tibia is partly bare, the metatarsus of 
medium length and often stout, with transverse or hexagonal scales 
becoming almost reticulated behind, or even in front in Hagedashia 
and Carphihis ; the toes are generally long, with short anterior webs 
and variable daws, that of the third digit being sometimes serrated. 
The moderate wings have eleven primaries and from fourteen to 
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nineteen secondaries; the tail of twelve rectrices is usually short and 
even, or slightly rounded, but may be long, as in Comatibis, Oeron- 
ticvs, CerciUs, and Theristicus; in the last two of which it is cuneate. 
The furcula is U-shaped, the tongue rudimentary, the nostrils ai'e 
pervious, an aftershaft is pre^nt, but there are no powder-down 
patches or syringeal muscles. Platalea leiicorodia has the trachen 
convoluted like a figure of 8 in old birds. Adults and nestlings 
are uniformly downy, the latter varying from black with a white 
band over the crown in Plegadis to white in Platalea. 

Sub-fam. 1. Ibidinae. — Ibises are shy birds, which inhabit 
not only marshy spots and wooded country, but also the driest of 
plains and rocky gorges, being found both in piiirs and in flocks. 
The flight is tolerably high and rapid, with extended neck and legs, 
most species habitually sailing or circling aloft, though Plegadis 
rises with a whirr and skims along at no great elevatioiL On the 
groimd the gait is graceful, and swimming is certainly practised 
at times, nor are perching or roosting on trees or reeds uncommon 
habita The usual note is loud and harsh. Ibis melanocephala 
being said to have a booming call ' and Inocotis a melancholy 
scream^; the food consists chiefly of aquatic insects, molluscs, 
crustaceans, and worms ; but small fish, lizards, newts, frogs, grass- 
hoppers, and beetles fonn part of the diet ; Gerontieus, which does 
not despise carrion, acts as a scavenger. Most Ibises wade in 
pursuit of prey, whether in fresh or Siilt water, moving the bill to 
and fro, and probing the subjacent mud. Some speciea breed ajmrt, 
others in colonies ; the nest being placed on trees or low bushes, 
and more rarely among reeds, or, as in Geronticus and Comatihis, 
in holes in cliffs or on ledges. The structure is not remarkably 
large, and is composed of sticks or stems of plants, with or with- 
out a lining of herl>age, straw, or roots ; the eggs, from two to four 
in numlxjr, being deep gi*een-blue in Plegadis, pale blue in Grapto- 
cephalus, similar or darker in Inocotis, olive-green in Hngedashia , 
and greenish-white in Ibis and Eudociinns, or even brownish in the 
last-named. In all except the first two there are generally reddish 
or brownish markings. Incubation lasts about three weeks. 

Eudocimus ruber and E. albus, the Scarlet and White Ibises of 
tropical America, are respectively coloured as the names import, the 
tips of the longer primaries and of the bill being black, while the 

^ Hume, ed. Oates, Ne$t8 and Eggs of Indian Birds, iii. 1890, p. 227. 

* Jerdon, Birds of India, ii. Calcutta, 1877, p. 770. 
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bare front of the head and throat, the remainder of the bill and 
the feet are red. The former, of more eastern range, strays to the 
southern United States, the latter occurring farther north, and 
breeding in Florida. Lampribis olivacea of West Africa is coppery 
olive-green, with buff centres to the feathers of the loose occipital 
crest and under parts, the wings being more metallic, and the 
naked forehead and loral region black. The bill and feet are red. 
Plegadis fcdcinelluSy the Glossy Ibis, which occasionally visits 
Britain, is found irregularly in Northern Europe and commonly in 
the south, extending through most of Asia and North Africa, and 
migrating as far as Australia and Natal. It also occurs in the 
South-Eastern United States and the West Indies. The head, 
neck, mantle, and lower surface are chestnut, the remaining parts 
purplish-green and bronzy, with liare greenish lores and blackish 
bill and feet; P. gnarauna, which represents the genus from the 
Western and Southern United States and the Hawaiian Islands to 
Patagonia, having red lores, white feathers round the beak, and at 
times red bill and feet. P. ridgwayi of Peru and Chili is purplish- 
black below,\vith reddish-grey bill and black feet. Cercibis oxycerva, 
found from Colombia to Upper Amazonia, is dark olive-green with 
a little purple and blue gloss, the naked face and throat being 
pinkish and the bill and feet yellowish. The crest is slight, while 
a line of feathers ascends the throat. Lophotibis cristata, confined 
to Madagascar, is reddish-chestnut, w’ith white wings, blue-green 
tail, and an enormous crest combining all three colours ; the bill 
is greenish, the feet and the bare orbital region are red. Phimosus 
infuscatvs, ranging from Colombia to Argentina, is bronzy-green 
with purjde reflexions, the feet, bill, and face being pink, with 
papillae on the forehead and cheeks. The slightly crested Harpi- 
prion cayennensis, occurring from Panama to South Brazil, is 
similarly coloured, but has greenish-grey bill, feet, and naked skin 
on the lores, chin, and sides of the throat. Molybdophanes 
cnertdescens of Brazil and Argentina is greyish-green with dark 
bluish remiges, grey-brown crown, nuchal crest and lower parts, 
white frontal band, naked black chin and warty lores, black bill 
and yellow feet. Theristicus caudatus of Guiana is greenish- 
brown, with orange-buff head and neck, blackish under parts, and 
partially white wing-coverts ; the papillose lores, upper throat, and 
orbits being naked and black, and a whitish tuft adorning the 
chin. The bill is black with gi-eenish tip, and the feet are red. 
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r, mdanopis, differing in its rufous breast, inhabits America 
from Peru and Brazil southwards; T* Iranickii being probably 
identical Bostrycliia carunculaia of North-East Africa is greenish- 
brown with metallic reflexions and white on the wing-coverts, 
the crested head and under surface having whitish margins to the 
feathers, and the bill, feet, and a long thin gular caruncle being red. 
Hagedashia hagedash, of the Ethiopian Eegion generally, is some- 
what similar but brighter, with no white on the wing and no 
crest or wattle ; the dusky lores are bare and warty, the bill is 
black with crimson base to the culmen, and the feet are cfiiefly 
red. Geronticus calvm of South Africa, except for its shorter 
crest and greenish-white fore-neck, is not unlike Conmtibis comata 
of Northern Africa, Arabia, and the Euphrates, which is metallic 
greenish-black with a large bronzy-red patch on each wing, a fine 
nuchal tuft of narrow feathers, red bill, feet, and bare skin of the 
head and throat There is some question here as to the colour of 
the naked spacea Kipponia nippon, of East Siberia, Corea, J apan, 
China, and Formosa, is white with pinkish I'einiges and rectrices ; 
a long pendent crest graces the nape, the bare face is vermilion, 
the bill black with red tip, while the feet are lighter red. 
Graptocephalm davisoni of the Burmese Countries and Cochin 
China and Inocotis papillosus of India ai*e both dusky brown, 
with bluish-black wings and tail, a white patch on the wing- 
coverts, greyish bill, and red feet ; but whereas in the former the 
black naked head is separated by a bare bluish-white collar from 
the neck, in the latter the hinder crown is dotted with red 
papillae. Carphibis spinicollis of Australia is black w ith purple 
and coppery sheen, the sides of the downy neck, the tail, and the 
abdomen being white, and the feathers of the chest, which are 
converted into stiff straw-like processes, yellowish. The naked 
head and throat are black, the bill is black with brown bars at 
the base, the tibiae are crimson, and the metatarsi dusky. The 
huge Thaumaiibis gigantea of Cochin China is blackish-brown 
glossed with green, and shows much grey on the wing ; the 
scapulars are decomposed and the head and upper neck bare ; the 
nape is crossed by black bars, and the bill and feet are dull red. 
Ibis aeihiopka, the Sacred Ibis of the ancient Egyptians, of 
which mummies are so often found in the temples, represented to 
that people the moon-god Thoth, and is now the Abou-Hannes or 
" Father John ” of Abyssinia. It inhabits the Ethiopian Region, 
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being most plentiful on the Upper Nile, though wandering to 
the Persian Gulf, Egypt, and Algeria. The bare head and neck, 
the bill, feet, and tips of the primaries are black ; the decom- 
posed inner secondaries and scapulars, which in summer curve 
gracefully over the hinder parts, are iridescent black, the re- 
mainder of the plumage is white. L hernieri of Madagascar, 
and probably Aldabra Island, has white primaries, as has L mela- 
nocephala, ranging from India and Java to Japan. The latter, 
moreover, develops in the breeding season a rutf of long plumes 
on the fore-neck, similar to that of L mohicca of Australia, 
Papuasia, and Ceram, which is distinguished by ten pink bars 
crossing the occiput and nape, and pink sjx)t8 on the crown. 

The sexes are similar, but young Ibises are comparatively dull, 
and have feathered heads and necks, while crests and ornamental 
plumes are generally absent. In immature examples of Ilis and 
elsewhere the head and neck are black and white, in Nipponia 
the plumage is apparently grey, in Etidociinus chiefly brown. 

Sub-fam. 2. Plataleinae, — Spoonbills are shy gregarious birds, 
frequenting creeks of the sea or marshes, where they may be seen 
wading ankle-deep in water, hunting for the fish, frogs, crus- 
taceans, molluscs, beetles, and insect-larvae on which they live, or 
searching the ground in drier spots. They walk sedately, and fly 
with easy flapping action and outstretched head and legs, now and 
then rising spirally to float aloft ; while swimming, perching, or 
standing on one leg are ordinary h€a])its. In feeding, the beak is 
moved from side to side in semicircular fashion, the body acting 
in unison. There are no true vocal muscles, the voice being a 
hai-sh quack or deep Heron-like note ; but a clattering of the bill 
is heard at times, less noisy than in Storks. The nest, w^hen in 
reed-beds, is a mass of twigs, flags, and the like, placed on the 
ground or on low bushes ; but it is commonly a large platform of 
sticks in a tree, the three to five roughish eggs being dull white 
with red-brown spotting. Colonies ai'e nearly always formed. 

Platalea leucorodia, the Spoonbill, which once bred regularly 
in England, ranges over Central and Southern Europe and 
Northern Africa, to Central Asia, Ceylon, and China ; P. regia in- 
habits Australia, and probably Borneo, Celebes, the Moluccas, and 
New Guinea, straying also to New Zealand; P. minor occurs 
in China, Corea, Japan, and Formosa; P. cdha in the Ethiopian 
Eegion with Madagascar. The plumage is white, with bare lores 
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orbits, and throat, and a fine nuchal crest in the breeding season, 
the fore-neck being tinged with buff, except in the last-named. 
P. hucorodia has yellow naked areas, black feet and bill, with 
yellow bars and tip to the latter ; P. minor differs in having the 



Fig. 30. — Spoonbill. PlaUUta Imcorodva,^ x 


neck-feathers product to a point on the black throat ; P. regia 
has the above parts, except a portion of the orbits, black, and P. 
alba all of them red. The maxilla is transversely corrugated, 
at least in summer.* Flatibis Jlavipes of Australia is white, with 
no crest, but with black outer webs to the decomposed inner 
’ For this gesos se« Ogilrie Grant, lbi$, 1880, pp. 82-58. 
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secondaries, and elongated straw-yellow plumes on the fore-neck 
in the nuptial period ; the naked forehead, ocular region, throat, 
bill, and feet being yellow ; while a black line separates the gorge 
from the feathered parts in the adult. -Ajaja rosea of tropical 
America, which reaches the South-East United States, is rose- 
pink, with white neck, back, and breast, pinkish-buff tail, and 
carmine wing- and tail-coverts ; the bare head is yellowish-green, 
the orbits and throat are orange, the bill is greenish-blue with 
grey and black base, the feet are crimson, while a curly pink tuft 
is developed on the fore-neck in the breeding season. 

The female Spoonbill is like the male. The young seem to be 
duller, with no crest or ornamental plumes ; in some cases the prim- 
aries are tipped with black, in Ajaja the head is entirely feathered. 

Of fossil forms, Ihidopsis occurs in the Upper Eocene of England, 
Ihis and Ilidopodia, the latter of which connects the Ibises with 
the Storks, in the Miocene of France, Ibis also in that of Bavaria, 
Protihis in that of Patagonia, Plataha in the Queensland drifts. 

Earns. X.-XI. The Sub-Order Phoenicopteri, including the 
Phoenicopteridae or Flamingos and the extinct Palaelodidae, 
stands midway between the Storks and the Geese, having been on 
that account termed Amphimorphae by Huxley, a term equivalent to 
the Odontoglossae of Xitzsch. The extmordinary Flamingos have 
very long slender necks and unwieldy-looking bills, high at the base 
and abruptly bent down in the middle, the maxilla being highly 
movable and in some cases smaller than the nearly immovable 
grooved mandible — a condition of affairs seldom found elsewhere, 
and correlated with the j)eculiar method of feeding. As in the 
Anseres, the beak — which is short and straight in the young 
— is covered with a soft membrane, and ends in a black nail-like 
process rich in nerves, the margins being furnished in the adult 
with horny lamellae. The legs are unusually long, with nearly 
bare tibiae and laterally compressed metatarsi, covered with 
broad scutes which become smaller posteriorly ; the hallux is 
absent or somewhat elevated and reduced, while the short anterior 
toes are fully webbed and have flat stunted claws. The wing is 
fairly long, with twelve primaries and about twenty-two second- 
aries ; the tail is even, with fourteen small weak rectrices. The 
furcula is U-shaped, the nostrils are pervious, the tongue is thick, 
an aftershaft is present, and the syrinx is tracheo-bronchial. 

Phoenicopterus ruber ^ ranging from Florida to Pard and the Gala- 
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pages, is light vermilion with brighter wing-coverts, the yellowish 
bill having a black tip and the feet being red ; the other forms are 
rosy-white with the coverts scarlet, while all have black reraiges ; 
the naked orbits and lores vary from rose-coloured to yellow, P. 



Fio, 31. — FlamiDgo. Phoenicopterus roseus, x 


'minor, P. andinus, and P. jamesi having feathered chins. P. roaem, 
recorded thrice from Britain and several times from North Germany, 
while extending from Central Europe, the Canaries, and Cape Verds 
to the whole of Africa, Lake Baikal, India, and Ceylon, has red 
feet and a pink bill with blade tip ; P. ehUensit, of America south 
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of Central Peru, Uruguay, and perhaps Brazil, has green-grey 
metatarsi with red joints, the black on the bill reaching above the 
bend ; P, {Phoeniconaias) minor, of the Ethiopian Eegion, Mada- 
gascar, and North-West India, is very like P, roseus. P. {Phoeni- 
copai^m) andinuB, of the Andes of Bolivia, Chili, and Argentina — 
the largest species of the Family — and P. jamesi, of South Peru 
and Chili, lack the hallux, and have the base of the bill yellow 
and the middle red, with yellow and red feet respectively. 

The young are chiefly greyish- or huffish-white, with brown 
or black markings, rarely seen beneath, and duller naked parts ; 
the adults are uniformly downy, the nestlings white and woolly. 

Flamingos are shy birds, sometimes found singly, but usually 
in immense flocks, which fly gracefully in V-shaped formations 
witli alternate flapping and gliding motion, or circle around with 
outstretched neck and legs after rising with some difficulty. 
They sj^end their time cliiefly in wading, the gait being slow and 
stiff*; yet they can swim on occasion, and give evidence of their 
Anserine affinity by Idud harsh cries, much resembling the 
“ gaggling ” of Geese, and by their helpless state in late summer, 
due to the loss of the flight-feathers. Verj^ curious is their 
metliod of feeding, the head being completely inverted and directed 
backwards, as they tramp about in the shallows and seek for the 
aquatic herbage, frogs, crustaceans, molluscs, and so forth, which 
constitute their food, the lamellae of the bill acting as a sifting 
apparatua The breeding colonies are situated on some lake, salt 
lagoon, or “ marisma ” of little depth, with bare shores, the conical 
or cylindrical mud nests being slightly hollowed at the top and 
varying in height from two to fifteen inches according to the 
amount of water. Several hundred individuals commonly breed 
together, though they not infrequently change their quarters 
annually ; they are said to fashion the nest with their feet, and lay 
one or two eggs with bluish shell and chalky incrustation, incuba- 
tion lasting four weeks or more. Mr. Abel Chapman,^ Sir Henry 
Blake,^ and Mr. Maynard ^ have shewn that the bird sits with her 
legs doubled under her, and her head directed forwards, though 
reliable persons have asserted that the feet hung down, and 
Bampier (prior to 1683) alleged that the parent stood erect and 
covered the structure with her rump. Eggs are often dropped 

^ lbt$, 1884, pp. 88, 89. * Nineteenth Cent. xxii. 1887, pp. 888-890. 

* Naturalist in Florida, 1884, No. 1. 
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promiscuously by the hen. The young run from the shell, and 
even when fully grown can be driven in flocks by intending captoi’s* 

Of extinct forms the allied Agnopterus occurs in the Upper 
Eocene of France and possibly of England ; Helornis, with some- 
what shorter bones, in the Lower Miocene of France and the transi- 
tion beds of the two formations, as well as the Middle Miocene of 
Germany ; and several species of Phoenicopterus, in the French 
Lower Miocene, the Pliocene of Oregon, and the Mare aux Songes 
in Mauritius. Lastly, theie are five species of Palaelodns, con- 
stituting the family Palaelodidae} in whicli the bill was probably 
straight, and the tibia and metatarsus were much shorter than in 
Phoenicopterus, but the toes longer. They are found in lacustrine 
deposits of the French Lower Miocene and the German Middle 
Miocene, while remains resembling them, to which the name Svani- 
ornis has been given, are met with in the Chalk of South Sweden.^ 

Order VL ANSERIFORMES. 

The Order Anseriformes consists of the Sub-Orders Palamedeae 
and Ansekes, each containing a single Family, Palamedeidae and 
Anatidae respectively. Lying between the Ciconiiformes and 
the Falconiformes, the connexion of this group with the former 
is much the most easily recognised, as it shows decided affijiities 
to the Phoenicopteri, while between the Ansekes and the Birds 
of Prey there occurs one of those gaps common to every linear 
system of classification. All the meml^ers agree in having the 
furcula U-shaped and the nostrils pervious. The large spinil 
penis is unique among the Carinatae, though comparable with 
that of the Eutitae. The down is uniformly distributed in both 
adults and nestlings, the aftershaft is rudimentary or absent, the 
tongue is thick and fleshy, and has bristly sides in the Anatidae ; 
while the possession of two pairs of sterno-tracheal muscles is a 
marked point of distinction from other Carinate Birds. All the 
species are aquatic, and live almost entirely on vegetable matter. 
The young leave the nest within a few days, or even hours. 

Fam. L Palamedeidae. — In this group the head is small and 
the neck long, while the ribs have no uncinate processes, an archaic 
feature only found elsewhere among Birds in Archaeopteryx, The 

^ Milne-Ed wards, OUeaux FotHUn de la France ^ ii. 1868, p. 68. 

* Dames, Svensk, Ak. Handl, Bihang^ xvi. 1890, Part IV. No, 1, pp. 4-11. 
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bill is short and Fowl-like, with a blunt decurved tip, a covering of 
soft skin, and more or less of a cere ; the tibiae are partly naked, 
the entirely reticulated metatarsi moderately long and fairly 
stout ; the toes are elongated and have strong claws, but only 
rudimentary anterior webs ; the wings are ample and somewhat 
rounded, with eleven primaries and about sixteen large second- 
aries; the tail has fourteen broad feathers in Palamedea and 
twelve in Chauna} Very noticeable are the two sharp spurs on 
the carpal portion of each wing, of which the foremost is the 
biggest ; while in the even distribution of the body-plumage this 
Family recalls the Kiititae and the Spheniscidae. The sexes are 
alike ; the nestlings, where known, are clad in yellowish-brown and 
grey down, the wing-spurs being develoi>ed in the earliest stages. 

The following account of the habits of Chauna cristata^ the 
Chaji'i or Chaka, must stand for those of the Family, in default 
of further details concerning the more northern forms. This 
striking species is a common resident in the swamps and 
brackish lagoons of Argentina, where the islands of the intricate 
morasses often hold flocks of more than a hundred individuals, 
the separate i)air8 being said to mate for life. The flight is slow*, 
with powerful strokes of the wing, the birds being greatly 
addicted to soaring in spiml circles until they are hardly 
visible, and at times floating lazily upon the breeze. They 
rise noisily from the ground with laboured action, and are occa- 
sionally seen to i>erch in trees ; but tliey are by nature waders 
which swim with considerable facility, and, when they do so, 
their bodies shew well above the water, owing no doubt to the 
same pneumaticity which causes a crackling noise to be heard 
wl)en the skin is compressed. The food consists of succulent 
water-plants, seeds, clover, and so forth. The loud cry, uttered 
with the head thrown back when the performer is on the ground, 
may be heard at a distance of two miles, the male giving vent 
to a cha-ha ” and the female replying with a cha-ha-li.” 
The regular period for reproduction te the southern spring — 
September and October — but it is a remarkable fact that breed- 
ing takes place also in autumn and even winter ; the nest being 
a massive structure of reeds and rushes slightly hollowed above, 
and standing some two feet high with its foundations in water, or, 

^ Gibson, /Ws, 1880, pp. 165-167.; Hudson, Argentine Ornithology^ ii. 1889, pp. 
119-122. * Chauna has a dilatation near the middle of the trachea. 
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in exceptional cases, floating. This nest is placed in some narrow 
channel or near the side of a lagoon, and contains from four to 
six oval buflSsh-white eggs. The female rises silently when dis- 
turbed, nor do the parents usually attack an intruder; but wounded 
birds are dangerous to approach, and make good use of their sharp 
spurs. The voice of the young is a feeble chirp ; they are often 
trained, as they grow up, to act as guardians to the poultry of their 
ownera The flesh is coarse and dark, with a duck-like flavour. 

Palamedea cormUay the Homed Screamer, found from Guiana, 
Venezuela, and Amazonia to Ecuador and Eastern Peru, is glossy 

I black with an admix- 

* ture of white on the 



crown, lesser wing- 
coverts, and carx)al 
edge ; greyish fore- 
neck, white aklomen, 
browmish-grey bill, and 
asliy feet. The lores 
are feathered, and a 
long, 8lender,yellowish- 
white horn adorns the 


foreheiid. The female 


is said to liave buff 



^ ^ „ . - 

Fia 32. — Choji. Chauna erUtaia. x 


on the wing - coverts. 
Ckauna chavaria (chr- 
liana auctt.) occurs in 
Venezuela and Colom- 
bia ; it is glossy slate- 
black with greyer head 
and occipital crest, 
white cheeks and 
throat, and a little 
white on the wing. 
The naked lores aie 


pink, the bill and feet apparently red. C. cristata {chavaria 
auctt.) differs in being dark grey, with a black ring round the neck 
and whitish-grey cheeks and throat. This is the largest fonn, and 
is bigger than a Turkey ; it ranges from South Brazil to Argentina, 
and shares with Cariama (p. 258) the name of Crested Screamer. 

Fam. 11. The Sub-Order Anbeees contains the single cosmo- 
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politan Family Anatidae, with the Swans, Geese, and Ducks; 
where, in spite of many attempts at subdivision, the lines of 
demarcation cannot yet be finally determined. Count Salvadori, 
however, having lately propounded a carefully-elaborated arrange- 
ment,^ I have adopted his Sub-families in the present volume, 
viz. (1) Merginae, (2) Merganttiinae, (3) Erismahtrinae, (4) 
Fuligulinae^ (5) Anatiiiae, (6) Chenonettinae, (7) Anserinae, (8) 
CereopsinaCy (9) Plectropterinae, (10) Aiiseranatinaey and (11) 
Cygninae, 

The skull is short and robust ; while the neck is abnormally 
developed, with extra vertebrae, in the Swans, and is usually 
long, though less so in the Sea-Ducks ; in the Merginae and 
some Fuligalinac the customary posterior notches in the sternum 
are converted into two complete fenestrae or apertures. The 
bill is almost entirely covered with a soft sensitive membrane, 
ending in a horny process termed the nail, the skin being warty 
in Anseranas and Chen rossi ; Cereopsis has a large tumid cere; 
both sexes of Cygnm mclanocoryphus and C. olor have a knob 
at the base of the culmen, as have the males of PlcctropteruSy 
Tadorna cornuta, and the domesticated form of Cycnopsis 
cycnoides ; the same sex of Somateria spectahilis has the posterior 
portion of the maxilla spread into a disk ; Oedemia has it con- 
siderably swollen even in the female ; Cixirina and Plectropterns 
have caruncles on the forehead ; Sarcidiornis has a fleshy comb 
at the proximal extremity of the beak in the male ; while Biziura 
has a dependent flap on the chin, and a small subgular pouch. 
The bill is usually broad and depressed, and may be sub-conical, 
as in many Geese ; spatulate, as in Spatula and Malacorhynchns; 
or somewhat less dilated, as in ChanlelasmuSy and so forth. There 
is a distinct hook at the tip in MerguSy Dendvocycnay and Acx ; 
the culmen is concave in Marmaronetta and Stictonetta ; the nail 
is bent inwards in the latter and Erismaturay while the maxilla 
may overlap the mandible, or the covering membrane may even 
hang over the latter, as in MalacorhynchiiSy ffymenolaermtSy and to 
a less extent in Elasrnonetta and Neso7ietta, The length is very vari- 
able, but the thin elongated “ sawbill ” of Mergus, with its serrated 
edges, is especially remarkable. Most characteristic of the Family 
is the presence of highly-developed lamellae or transverse tooth-like 
processes on both maxilla and mandible, which are visible when 
^ Cat. Bir(h Brit. Mun. xxvii. 1895, pp. 23, 24. 
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the jaws are closed in many cases, and are comparable to the 
similar formations in Prion (Proc^Uariidao) and the Phoenicopte- 
ridae. They act no doubt as a sifting apparatus, but may 
assist in nipping off herbage and gripping fish, the piscivorous 
Mergansers having them directed backwards. The metatarsus 
is normally short or modemte, though occasionally long, as in 
Plectropterus and Deytdrocycna ; it may be stout and roundish, 
as in Anser, or laterally compressed, as in Fuligula ; and is usually 
reticulated with transverse scutellae in front, though wholly 
reticulated in the Cygninae, Anserinae, and Dendrocycna, Tlie 
anterior toes am fully webbed, Ameranas and Coreopsis alone 
having the foot semi-palniated ; the hallux is short and elevated 
—except in the former species, where it is long and incuml)ent 
— and possesses a broad membranous lobe in the Merginae, Mer- 
ganettinae, Erismaturinae, and Fuligulinae, w liile a very narrow 
membrane may be observed in the Anatinae and Chenonettinae. 
The claws are as a rule small and curv ed, but are long and sharj) 
in Anseranas, Dendrocycna, Ketkpus, and Plectropterus. The 
wings vary considerably, but are usually ample and rather long, 
though short in Cosmonetta, Erismatura, and Tachyercs ; the 
number of primaries is eleven, and of secondaries from fifteen to 
twenty-eight, a horny spur being develoj»ed on the pollex, or even on 
the index, inPlcctropterus, Sarcidiornis, Che)iaio2:)ex, and Merganetta. 
The tail is, generally speaking, short, and may l)e narrow and 
pointed, as in Anas, Dajila, and Harelda ; in Aex, Querquedtda, 
Tado'ma, and so forth, it is rounded ; in Chenalopex s(|uarer ; and 
in Sarcidiornis and Asarcornis mom cuneate. In Tachyercs the 
two median mctrices are long and recurved, and in the males of 
Hardda and Dafila they are inordinately produced ; while all 
the feathers have spiny shafts and narrow webs in the Erisina- 
turinae and Merganettinae. The number varies from tweh e to 
twenty-four, with even raoi'e in Swans. In Eunetta the upper 
and under tail-coverts exceed the tail itself. 

The formation and disposition of the trachea ^ are of great 
importance. Cygnus mvsicus, C, huccinator, C, bewicki, and C. 
columhiantLS have a peculiar cavity in the sternum, while the wind- 
pir>e, entering in front of the clavicles, traverses and mtraverses 
the swollen keel, which in old birds it penetrates to its furthest 
extmmity, the direction being changed in the two last from vertical 

* For a general account, sec A. Newton, Diet, Birds, 1896, pp. 983-985. 
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to horizontal. Anseranas shews a double loop in this organ/ and 
in the males of many Ducks an enlargement is found at its junc- 
tion with the bronchial tubes, consisting of a round bony structure, 
termed the }ndla osaea or “ labyrinth.” Similar structures have been 
noticed in Chencdopex, Dendrocycna, Chloephaga, Plectropterus, and 
Sarcidiornis ; and in the Fuligulinae they shew apertures with 
membranous coverings ; Metopiana peposaca, Mergus merganser ^ M. 
serrator, Tadorna cornuta, Ocdemiafusca, and (doubtfully) Oe.per- 
spicillata are stated to have an additional bulb, but Oe. nigra has 
none. Clangula glaucion and the Merginae have a swelling in 
the middle of the trachea. 

The headquarters of the Family are in the north, while Dr. 
Sclater’s calculations,^ though modified by subsequent discoveries, 
give a good idea of the distribution. He assigns as residents 
about seventy-seven species to the Northern Kegions, forty-one to 
the Neotropical, twenty-nine to the Australian, twenty-two to the 
Ethiopian, and twelve to the Indian ; t>venty Geese out of thirty- 
three, seven Swans out of ten, and twenty-six Sea-Ducks out of 
thirty-one belonging to the first. Polynesia is especially poor. 

The Anatidae are for the most part of similar habits, and 
frequent seas, lakes, rivers, and water}" spots generally, being found 
to a great extent in winter on the shore, especiaUy where mud- 
flats are exposed by the ebbing tide, and beds of such food-plants 
as Zoatcra (grass-wrack) are uncovered. Large flocks, which 
include many migrants, are formed at that season, and in spring 
the ganders and drakes commonly collect into parties while the 
female is incubating, which she does during twenty-one to forty-two 
days. Later in summer the majority of the Family shed their quills 
simultaneously, and conceal themselves until again capable of flight, 
the males then becoming dull in colour for several weeks, and re- 
sembling the other sex.^ Merganetta is found only on the torrents 
of the Andes ; Hymenolaemns and Salvadorina being also residents 
on mountain streams. The noisy flight is extremely powerful, and 
much swifter than it appears, the wedge-shaped formation which 
Geese affect being especially noticeable ; some forms, however, are 
practically flightless, such as J^esonetta and the adult Steamer-Duck 
( Tacky eres). All the Anatidae swim exceptionally well, diving being 
carried to its perfection in the marine Fuligulinae ; while the parti- 

^ \V. A. Forbes, 1882, p. 850. 

* P,Z,S. 1880, p. 638. » p. 4. 
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ally-submerged position with erect tail when feeding is known 
to every one. The various Swans have a whooping, trumpet-like, or 
hissing note ; that of Qeese is a harsh cackle, a gaggling sound, a 
clang or a “ honk.” Ducks do not always quack, but have whistling 
or grating cries in addition. The usual food is vegetable, consisting 
of grass, Chara, Zostera, Viva, and other plants ; but Mergansers 
live chiefly on fish, and the bill of fare is varied by grain, pulse, 
berries, frogs, insect-larvae, worms, molluscs, and crustaceans. 
The nest is placed on the ground in thick herbage, or some- 
times almost in the water ; holes in banks, hollow trees, or even 
branches at a slight elevation being chosen in certain cases : it is 
composed of heather, glass, moss, leaves, or rarely seaweed and 
twigs, and is lined with down, added gradually from the parent’s 
breast during incubation. The eggs, which vary in number from 
two {Biziwra) to about a dozen, are smooth and hard-slielled, with 
a plain white, ci*eamy, or green coloration, and are commonly covered 
when left. The young return for a time to the nest at night, and 
are carefully tended by the female, wiio is occasionally assisted 
by the male, especially in Swana It is not certain how tree- 
building Ducks convey the nestlings to the water, though it has 
been stated that they are carried in the bill ; but it is no 
uncommon sight to see ducklings and cygnets climb upon their 
mother s back and hide beneath her wings when danger threatena 
The sexes in Swans and Gteese are usually alike, though ex- 
ceptions occur, as in Chloeplmga ; in Ducks the male is generally 
much the finer bird, and has peculiar decorations, such as the 
elongated scapulars and rectrices of Harelda and Dajila; the 
sickle-shaped secondaries of Eunetta, Henicorietta, Arctonetta, and 
Somateria ; the stiff feathers on the face in the last three and 
Camptolaemm ; the curly tail of A^nas boscas ; the crest, ruff, and 
" sail ” of Aex galericulata ; or the crests of many Fuligulinae and 
Merginae. Some females have similar but less striking adornments. 
Among the many instances of fine coloration may be mentioned 
the Eed-breasted and Emperor Geese, the Harlequin, Mandarin, 
Pink-headed and Shoveller Ducks, the Sheld-Drake (Fig. 34), 
and the Goosander ; while most Swans are pure white. The blue, 
green, or white speculum — or wing-bar — in various Ducks adds 
greatly to their appearance. The young are comparatively dull, 
the nestUngs being thickly covered with yellowish down, furnished 
with barbs and barbules ; the colour is, however, whitish or grey 
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in Swans, and occasionally brown, blackish^ or greenish else- 
where, 

Sub-fam. 1. Mergiriae. — The commonest British species is M. 
serrator, the Bed-breasted Merganser, which breeds plentifully 
in the Scotch Highlands and Ireland, and ranges over the northern 
parts of the globe, extending in winter from the Mediterranean to 
China, Japan, and the Bermudas. The head is glossy green-black 
with a long hairy crest, the neck is white with a black nuchal line, 
the upper parts are chiefly black, the large white wing-patch 
is crossed by two black bars, while white feathers edged with 
black adorn the sides of the breast, which is rufous with black 
streaks, and becomes reddish-white towards the abdomen. The 
female is brown, with reddish head and nearly white under 
surface. The bill and feet aic red in this species and the next. M. 
merganser y the Goosander, nests sparingly in North Scotland, and 
has a similar range to the above abroad, though less abundant; 
it has a green-black head with little crest, a black back, almost 
white wings, and pinkish-white lower neck and under parts. 
The female has a blue-grey back, and lacks the .wing-bai-s of the 
hen Merganser. The American species, with a black alar 
band, is separated as M. americanus, and the Centi'al Asiatic 
form as M. comatus ; M, aiidralis, of the Auckland Islands, has 
a brown head and neck with long ci'est, a dark grey body with 
white bands below, a white speculum, and red-brown bill and 
feet ; M, hrasUianvs, of Brazil, is black above with two bars on 
the white speculum, and white below barred with black, the bill 
and feet being greenish -black. The female has the crown and 
long occipital feathers brown. M, alhellu^y the Smew, ranging 
from Lapland eastward to Bering Island, but not to North America, 
and found in winter from Britain and the Mediterranean to 
North India, China, and Japan, is mainly white, with blackish 
cheeks, occiput, back, remiges, rectrices, and two crescentic bands 
on each side of the breast, the bill and feet teing lead-coloured. 
The female has a red-brown head and nape, brownish-grey upper 
parts, and a smaller crest than the mala Lophodytes cucullatus, 
the Hooded Merganser of North America, which has strayed to 
Greenland and Britain, has black upper and white under parts ; 
the dense compressed crest has the posterior part white in the 
middle, the white speculum shows a pair of black bars, two black 
crescents mark each side of the breast, the long inner secondaries 
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are black and white, the bill is black, the feet are brown. The 
female has a red-brown crest, brown chest, and upper surface. 

The members of this Sub-family are shy and wary sea-birds, 
seldom found on fresh water except during the breeding aeason ; 
they fly well, walk clumsily, and dive admirably, swimming low 
in the water. The cry is a plaintive whistle or loud harsh note ; 
the food consists of little but fish. The Eed-breasted Merganser 
breeds in holes in banks, or among grass and heather, laying up 
to ten brownish-green eggs ; the Goosander deposits from eight 
to tliirteen, of a fine creamy colour, in similar places, or in hollow 
trees ; the Smew and the Hooded Merganser prefer the latter, 
and lay some eight creamy or ivory-white eggs respectively. 

Sub-fanL 2. Merganettiiuie, — Salvado'rina waigiuensis of 
Waigiou has the head and neck blackish-browii with paler edges 
to the feathers, a white chin, black upper parts barred with white, 
and buflSsh-white under parts wdth brown abdominal spots ; the 
sides are barred with black, and the black and green speculum is 
l)ounded by two white bands. The bill and feet are yellowish- 
brown. Hymenolaemus malacorhynchtts, the Blue Duck of New' 
Zealand, is lead-blue, tinged with olive on the head and 8jK)tted 
with chestnut on the breast, the outer secondaries shewing a little 
white and the inner black. The whitish bill has the dependent 
membrane (p. Ill) black, the feet are browm. This j)eculiar 
and tame torrent-duck is rarely seen on the sea, though it can 
fly from one gorge to another ; it swims and climbs the bouldem 
with ease, has a whirring note, and feeds chiefly on insect-larvae. 
It deposits five creamy eggs in holes or under tussocks of grass. 
Merganetta armata^ of Chili, is black above with white edges to 
the feathers, and rufous with black streaks l)elow ; the head and 
neck are white, wdth black crown, vertical eye -stripe, throat, 
chest, and streaks down the back and sides of the neck ; the 
bronzy-green speculum has a white band on each side, the bill is 
yellow, the feet are reddish, Jf. frenata, of Chili, is very 
similar ; if turneri, of South Peru, has a white throat and rufous 
edges to the feathers of the back ; if letLcogenys, of Peru, has a 
w'hitish throat and breast; while if garleppi, of Bolivia and 
Tucuman, and if colunibiaim, of Colombia, Ecuador, and Vene- 
zuela, differ but little from the last-named. The females are grey 
and black above and uniform cinnamon below. These curious 
Ducks are restricted to the torrents of the Andes, where they 
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are found in pairs, plunging in the cascades, diving below the 
boulders, or stemming the impetuous current with equal facility. 

Sub-fam. 3. Hrismaturinae, — Biziura lohata, of Tasmania and 
Australia — except the north — is brown with buff mottlings, the 
bill and its leathery appendage being greenish-black and the feet 
dusky. The smaller female has less chin-lobe. This species frequents 
the sea as well as lakes, roosts in trees, and when diving i*emains 
long submerged; the food consists of mussels, leeches, and aquatic 



Fig. 33. — Musk Duck. Bisium lobata, x f. (From Xature). 


worms ; the note resembles the dropping of water. The nest, placed 
on a stump or in a bank, contains two olive eggs ; the musky smell 
of the sitting female having suggested the name of Musk Duck, 
JErismatura contains seven “Lak*e Ducks,” inhabitants of 
fresh - water lagoons, which dive like Grebes, and remain 
with only the bill exposed; they are often tame, and when 
disturbed splash along the surface like a Moor-hen, to settle 
again almost immediately ; in swimming the spiny tail is 
carried erect, suggesting a comparison to a “ two-peaked saddle.” 
The note is said to be a curious inward sound ; the food is of fish. 
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laoUuaos, and insects; while the nest, built in rushy places, 
contains up to ten coarse-grained white egga' jR leucocephala, 
ranging from the Mediterranean to Southern Siberia, and in 
winter to North-West India or, exceptionally, to Holland, is 
rufous-brown with black vermiculations and bars, black crown 
and neck-ring ; the rest of the head and neck being white, the 
bill blue, the feet dusky. K jatnaicensiB, of Central and temperate 
North America, £. ferruffinea, of Bolivia and Peru, E, aequatoHcdUy 
of Ecuador, E, mdccoa, of South and East Africa, E, vittata, of 
southern South America, and E. australis, of South and West 
Australia and Tasmania, are brown with greyer belly mottled with 
dusky ; the head and neck being black, except for the white cheeks 
and chin in the first-named and the chin only in the second and third. 
E, aequatorialis has white instead of rufous under tail-coverts ; E, 
maccoa has white axillaries as opposed to grey in E. vittata; E, aus- 
tralis is much deeper chestnut. The females are decidedly duller. E. 
{Nomonyx) dominicus, of Central, Southern , and, accidentally, Eastern 
North America, has the feathers of the back black in the middle and 
a white speculum. Thalassiornis leuconoia, of South and East Africa 
with Madagascar, is variegated with black and ochreous yellow, the 
rump being white, the wings, tail, and feet brownish, the bill blue- 
grey. It dives much, flies little, and lays about four greenish egga 
Sub-fam. 4. Fuligvliwit, — Somateria mollissima, the Eider 
Duck, breeds commonly in Northern Britain, and thence to the 
Taimyr Peninsula eastwards and the Coppermine Eiver westwards, 
birds from North-East America being separated as S, dresseri; 
while S. v-nigram, differing in its black V-shaped throat mark, 
occupies North-East Asia and North-West America. In winter 
the first-named strays as far as South Europe and the United 
States ; the second has occurred in Holland The male Eider has 
white upper parts and buff chest, black lower l>ack, abdomen, and 
crown, the last showing a white streak ; the wing- and tail-quills 
are brown, the stiff nape-feathers green, while the plumage extends 
in a i)eak on the culmen. The female is brown, with blackish 
bands or stripes and two white alar bars. The bill and feet are 
olive-green. S. speetabilis, the King-Eider of the Northern Arctic 
Kegions, rarely wandering in winter to Britain, Fiance, New Jersey, 
and California, has the head blue-grey with green and white 
cheeks, and a black chevron on the throat ; the remaining portions 
^ Fot notes on the courtship, and so forth, see J. Q. Kerr, IHs, 1890, pp. 869, 860. 
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being black except for the buff breast, white neck, upper back, 
lesser wing-coverts, and a patch on each side of the rump. The 
feet and the bill, with its vertical black-edged disc at the base, are 
orange. The female is redder than in the Eider, with a more 
feathered culmen. These species are essentially maritime, only 
coming to shore to breed ; they are semi-gregarious, and form a 
nest of grass and rubbish, a quantity of down underlying the live 
to eight oily-green eggs. Eider-down is chiefly procured from 
Iceland, Greenland, and protected islands in Norway. The flight 
is low and heavy, the food consists of mussels, starfish, and other 
sea creatures. Arctonetta Jischeri, the Spectacled Eider of Alaska, 
is chiefly white, with dark grey rump and under parts ; the head 
being varied with green and decorated with pendent bristly plumes 
on the occiput, stiff frontal and loral feathers, and a satin-like 
quadrangular patch outlined with black on each side. The tail- 
and wing-quills are brown, except the falcate inner secondaries ; 
the feet are brownish, the bill is orange in the male. The female 
is fulvous and black with bluish beak. Heniconetta stelleri breeds 
on the Arctic shores mainly between the Taimyr Peninsula and 
Alaska, and has strayed to Britain and even France. The head, 
falcate scapulars, and inner secondaries are white with blue-black 
outer w’ebs to the two latter, the rest of the wing-quills and tail 
brown ; the back, throat, neck, and a spot on each side of the breast 
purplish-black ; the lores and short occipital tuft gi’een, the lower 
parts mostly tawny. The female is brown with darker markings, 
and duller wing-bar. Camptolaemus lahradoruis, the extinct “ Pied 
Duck ” of the North Atlantic coast of America, was black, with 
white head, neck, chest, scapulars, and most of the wings except 
the primaries ; it had a black stripe down the crown and stiff 
cheek -feathers. The brownish female shewed a white speculum. 

Oedemia nigra, the Scoter or Black Duck, which nests in North 
Scotland, ranges over Northern Europe and Asia to the Taimyr 
Peninsula, sometimes reaching the Azores and the Mediterranean 
in winter. It is black, with a yellow nasal patch and a swollen 
base to the culmen, the female being dark brown with greyish 
face and throat, and no protuberance or yellow mark. Oe, 
americana of North-East Asia and North America, migrating to 
Japan, California, and New Jersey, has the knob yellow writh 
red sides, while the female is grey-brown. Oe, fuaca, the Velvet 
Scoter, extends from Scandinavia to West Siberia, and occurs 
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exceptionally in Greenland, visiting us in winter, though rarely 
reaching Spain and the Adriatic ; it is black with a white speculum 
and mark under each eye, the bill being orange with black posterior 
swelling and lateral line, and the feet dull crimson-red. The 
brownish female has the white speculum, but a brown bill The 
very similar Oe, deglandi, of North-East America, has the base of 
the maxilla entirely feathered, as has the still blacker Oe, carho, 
of North-East Asia. Oe, persgpicillata, the Surf-Scoter, accidental 
in Britain and North-West Europe, inhabits the far north of 
America and the Asiatic coasts of Bering Straits, wintering 
down to Jamaica and California. The black plumage is relieved 
by white patches on the crown and nape ; there is a black mark 
on each side of the crimson, scarlet, and orange bill, the feet 
are crimson, orange, and black. The brown female has yellowish- 
orange feet. Scoters are gregarious birds, usually found some way 
from land except when breeding ; the flight is strong ; the note 
guttural, but softer in spring ; the food consists of fish, molluscs, 
and crustaceans. They nest near fresh-water lakes and pools, among 
heather or grass, and lay from five to eight yellowish-white eggs. 

Cosmonetta Mstrionica, the Harlequin Duck of Iceland, North- 
East Asia, Arctic America, and possibly the Urals, which reaches 
Japan, the United States, and exceptionally Britain and elsewhere 
in winter, is grey-blue, cmdously marked with Wack and white on 
the head, neck, wings, and chest ; the sujKjrciliary streaks and flanks 
are chestnut, the speculum being purple, the bill plumbeous, tl)e feet 
brown. The female is brown with whitish cheeks and mottlings 
below. The habits of tumbling and diving in rocky torrents have 
been well described by Mr. Belding ; ^ the nest is in banks or under 
boulders, and contains seven or eight buff eggs. Harelda glacvtUs, 
the Long-tailed Duck of the Arctic Eegions, which appears to breed 
in Shetland, and in winter even reaches the Mediterranean and 
China, but more commonly the Caspian, Lake Baikal, Japan, and 
the middle United States, is at that season white with brownish 
patches on the sides of the neck, brown-black back, wings, central 
rectrices, and chest. In summer the crown, neck, and scapulars 
become brown, with rufous edges to the dorsal plumage. The bill 
is pinkish and black, the feet are bluish. The female is brown, with 
white ocular region, neck-ring, and lower parts. This noisy species 
is called, from its musical chattering note, " Calloo ” in Shetland 
' WcUer Birdi iV. Amer, ii. Boston, 1884, p. 56. 
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and “ Old Squaw in America ; it flies very swiftly and nests near 
water, laying from six to twelve oblong grey-green eggs. 

Clangvla glaucion, the Golden-Eye, not yet proved to breed in 
Britain, though it does so in North Germany, the Caucasus, 
Siberia, and Maine, besides the Arctic Eegions generally, is found 
in winter to the Mediterranean, and thence to North India, China, 
Japan, Mexico, and Cuba. The glossy head is green, with a slight 
crest and white cheek-patches; the upper parts are black with 
white on the wings and scapulars, the lower surface being white, 
the bill black, the iris golden, the feet orange. The female has the 
head and back brown, the chest grey. Similar to Fuligula in 
general habits, the Eattlewing, as it is often termed from its noisy 
flight, is more partial to inland waters in winter, while for breed- 
ing it prefers hollow trees, or nest-boxes set up by I^pps and Finns, 
the ten or twelve eggs being bright green. C. islandica, the ordi- 
nary species in Iceland, differing from C, glaucion in its purplish 
head, inhabits Arctic America also, and winters in the United 
States, rarely straying to Britain or the rest of Europe. C, aibcola, 
the Buffel-head, of North America, which has visited the Com- 
mander Islands and Britain, has the head purplish-green with a 
large white occipital patch, the iris browm and the feet pinkish. 
It breeds to the northward, the eggs being whitish. 

Tachyeres cinereti^, the Logger-head or Steamer Duck, of Chili, 
the Falklands, and Straits of Magellan, is grey in both sexes, 
with lighter head, rufous throat, white secondaries and belly, 
orange-yellow bill and feet. The narrow median rectrices are 
curled up, the wings very short ; while the adults apparently lose 
the power of flight. Darwin well describes the noisy splashing 
jiction, the rapid and flapping swimming movements, the weak 
diving powers, the strong beak adapted for extracting shell-fish, 
and the voice like that of a bull-frog.^ From seven to nine eggs 
are laid among herbage or low bushes. 

Fuligula marila^ the Scaup, of Ngrthern Europe, Asia, and 
America, which migrates to the Mediterranean and Black Seas, 
North India, China, and Guatemala, has the head, neck, and chest 
greenish-black, the back vermiculated with black and white,* the 
wings and tail dusky, the speculum and under parts white, the bill 
and feet pluinbeoua The female is chiefly brown above, with 

^ Voy, Beagle (1890 ed.), p. 244 ; cf. Cunningham, Voy, Nassau^ 1871, pp. 91«97. 

^ Fine alternate dusky and white lines produce a grey effect at a shcnt distance. 
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white round the base of the bill. F, affinis, of North America, 
has the head purplish ; F, cristata, of the whole Palaearctic area, 
breeding freely in Britain and apparently in the Abyssinian high- 
lands, while wintering in India, Japan, China, the Malay Archi- 
pelago and Polynesia, is distinguished by an occipital crest, and in 
the male by a black back. F. novae zealandiae, of New Zealand, 
the Auckland and Chatham Islands, has a purple and green gloss 
above, a few white dots on the back, and rufous-brown abdominal 
feathers, the latter being brovvii and white in the female. F. 
collaris, of North America generally, has a violet tinge on the 
black portions, a chestnut collar, a blue-grey speculum, and white 
under parts barred with dusky; the bill shows two whitish 
bands ; the female has white lores and throat. 

Nyroca ferina, the Pochard, which breeds not uncommonly 
in Britain, ranges from Iceland to Japan, and in winter to North 
Africa, India, and China ; it has a chestnut head and neck, a black 
gorget, and upper parts finely freckled with black and white ; the 
speculum is grey, the quill-feathers and rump are black, the lower 
parts greyish- white; the bill is black, banded with dull blue, and 
the feet are bluish. In the female, or Dunbird, the head, neck, and 
chest are dull reddish and the Ijack browner. K, aTnericana, of 
North America, has a purple shade on the head and neck, a white 
belly, and no black at the base of the bill The female has a grey- 
brown head. The larger K. vallimeria, the Canvas-Back of the 
same country, which breeds in the north-west, has the crown and 
comparatively long bill black. The female has some white on the 
head and neck, and is vermiculated with white on the back. X, 
of Eastern Asia, has a green-black bead and neck, but is 
chiefly brown, with a black-edged white speculum and whitish wing- 
quills, the female being duller with a chestnut cheek-patch. N. 
africana, the White-eyed Duck of British Lists, breeds from Central 
Europe to the Mediterranean basin, and from the Ob Valley to 
Cashmere, wintering southwards to the Canaries, Abyssinia, and 
Arrakan. It has a chestnut head, neck, and chest, a white spot 
on the chin, bladdsb-brown upper parts, a brown collar, a black- 
edged white speculum, a little white on the primaries, and white 
lower surface, the bill and feet being plumbeous and the irides 
white. The female is duller with browner head. X. innotata^ of 
Madagascar, has a darker head and no chin-spot X, auetralis, of 
most of the Australian Eegion, is not dissimilar, but has a brown tip 
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to the white speculum and some brown on the belly. N, hrunma, 
of South and East Africa, is brown, mottled with grey above, the 
he6ui and upper neck being dark purplish-chestnut, the lower neck 
black, the speculum white with a black posterior band. Some 
white shows on the primaries, and the bill and feet are plumbeous. 
The female has white at the base of the bill, on the throat, and 
behind the eye, N. nationi, of Peru, is hardly distinct. 

The majority of these two genera are wary sea-birds, though 
breeding inland ; they feed at dawn or dusk on aquatic plants 
and seeds, molluscs, insects, and even small fish and frogs, chiefly 
obtained by diving, wherein they are great adepts. ValUsneria 
sjnralis, a plant largely eaten by the Canvas-Back, accounts for its 
specific name and possibly for its flavour. The note is a grating or 
guttural sound, varied by a low whistle ; the nest is generally close 
to water, and contains from six to thirteen green eggs. N, africana, 
N. australis, and Fidigula novae zealandiae are rather more 
skulking species with weaker flight, rarely found at sea 

Mctopiana pejmaea, of South America, northward to Chili and 
South Brazil, is black with grey vermiculations above and on the 
belly, the cheeks and upper neck are purplish, the speculum and 
inner primaries chiefly white, the bill and its swollen base carmine, 
the feet yellow. The female is brown, wuth whitish under parts and 
grey on the wing. It frequents meu'shes on the Pampas, has a rapid 
heavj’ flight, utters a long hoarse note, and lays a dozen creamy eggs, 

JVetta rujina, the Ked-crested Duck, found from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Caspian and Turkestan, or to India in winter, 
rarely occurs in Britain or North Europe, and is recorded once 
from America ; it is chiefly greyish-brown above and blacker below, 
with a large crest on the chestnut head, white speculum and sides, 
red beak and feet. The crestless female is duller, with whitish 
cheeks and throat. 

Sub-fam. 5. Anatinae or typical Ducks. — Heteronetta atri- 
capilla, of South Brazil, Uruguay, Chi^, and Argentina, is dark 
brown above with black head and rufous vermiculations, and white 
below with dusky markings ; the tips of most of the wing-feathers 
are white, the bill is blackish with basi-lateral flesh-coloured spots, 
the feet are brownish. The female’s head is brown. Stictonetta 
naevosa, of West and South Australia and Tasmania, is brown with 
freckles and spots of white in either sex. Marmaronetta angusti- 
rostris, ranging from South Europe and North Africa to India, and 
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occurring in the Canaries, is greyish above, with brown and buff 
marblings, and whitish below with brown bars. It flies low, utters 
a cix)aking whistle, and lays ten or eleven buff eggs in isolated 
tussocks. Both sexes of Matacorhynchus memlrmimem, the Pink- 
eyed Duck of Australia and Tasmania (p. 1 1 1), are grey-brown with 
lighter dots, and some white on the face, wing, and tail ; the under 
parts ara whiter with brown bands, while behind each blackish eye- 
patch is a pink mark, situated below a dark line running to the 
occiput and down the napa The bill is greenish, and the feet are 
emerald-coloured or yellowish. This species is a fearless denizen of 
still waters, with a habit of laying its six rich buff eggs in old 
Herons* nests, in holes in trees, or on flat branches 

Spatula clypeata, the Shoveller, which now breeds in many 
parts of Britain, extends from about the Arctic Circle to North 
Africa, Central Asia, and the United States, wintering southward 
to Casamance, Somaliland, Ceylon, Borneo, China, Jai)an. Colombia, 
and the West Indies, and visiting the Hawaiian islands, the Gil- 
bert Group, and Australia. It is dark brown, relieved by a green 
head, white neck, chestnut breast and 1>elly ; the longer scapulars 
being black with white median strijies, the wing-coverts jjale 
blue, the speculum green with white anterior border, the bill 
plumbeous, the feet orange. The female is red -brown with 
duller wings, while the bill of the young shows the spoon-shaped 
form in about three weeka S, rhynchotis, of Southern Australia, 
Tasmania, and the New Zealand area, has a dark brown crown, and 
blue-grey neck, with a white lateral line, the chest being whitish 
and the lower parts chestnut, both with black bands ; N. plataleay 
ranging from Peru and l^araguay to Patagonia and the Falklands, 
is reddish with round black spots, having a black crown and 
rump ; whereas S. capemis, of South ^Africa, has a grey-brown head 
and neck, and brown mantle and under parts with darker mottlings. 
The wings and scapulars are similar in all the above, except in S. 
capensis, where the latter are dark blue-green. The females hardly 
differ from each other, but that of S. rhynchotis is darker, that of 
S, platalea has a shorter bill, while in both sexes of S. capensis the 
speculum has a blue tinge. Shovellers are somewhat silent birds 
with a peculiar habit of swimming and feeding in circles over spots 
where Diving Ducks are submerged^; the diet includes herbage, 
worms, molluscs, crustaceans, and insects ; the eggs are pale green. 

» A. Newton, Diet, Birds, 1896, pp. 841-842. 
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Querquedula circia, the Garganey, which breeds (p. 126) regu- 
larly in East Anglia, ranges through most Palaearctic countries, and 
extends in winter to North Africa, a great part of the Indian Eegion, 
and the Moluccas ; it has a brown crown, back, and chest, the last- 
named with darker crescents, a chocolate neck with white flecks, a 
white streak above the eye, bluish-grey wing-coverts, green speculum 
with white margins, and long black and white scapulars. Q, discors, 
its North American representative, reaching Ecuador and Peru in 
the cold season, is redder, with lead-coloured head, a white cres- 
cent before the eye, and brighter wing-coverts. The brownish 
females liave a dull speculum. Q. versicolor, of America south of 
Paraguay, and Q. puna, of Peru, Bolivia, and Chili, have plumbeous 
wing-coverts; Q, cyanoptera, of western and southern South 
Americii, has the head and lower surface chestnut. 

The flightless Nesonetta auchlandica, of the Auckland gioup, 
hardly differs in colour from Elasmonetta chlorotis, of the New 
Zealand area, which is brown waved with black and rufous above, 
cliestnut and reddish w'ith black spots below, the speculum being 
green and black, the gorget whitish. The female is rufous brown. 

Dajila acuta, the Pintail or Sea-Pheasant of the northern regions 
generally, reaching North Africa, Ceylon, the Sandwich Islands, 
l^anama, and elsewhere in winter, has a brown head and nape, a 
white line down each side of the neck, grey upper parts vermiculated 
with dusky, long black scapulars and rectrices mostly edged with 
white, a purple-green speculum margined in turn with black and 
white, a cinnamon bar on the wing-coverts, and a white breast. The 
female is greyish with brown speculum and ochraceous barring 
above, the markings l)eing oblique on the tail. It now breeds in 
Scotland. D, eatoni, of Kerguelen Island and the Crozets, has a 
grey breast ; I), spinuauda, ranging from Peru and South Brazil 
to Patagonia and the Falklands, has a rufous head and blackish 
speculum, the sexes being nearly alike, as in the next genus. 
Poecilonetta lahamensis of the Bahtmas, Antilles, and South 
America, P. galapagensis of the Galapagos, and P, erythrorhyncha 
of South and East Africa with Madagascar, are somewhat similar 
birds, having reddish plumage spotted with black, whitish cheeks 
and throat. In the first two the tail is buff, in the third the bill 
is chiefly pink, the speculum in all being much as in Dafila, 

Nettion crecca, the Teal, extending from Britain over most of 
Europe and temperate Asia, and nesting even in the Azores and 
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Kuril Islands, winters in North Africa, India, Ceylon, Siam, China, 
and Japan, and wanders to ISorth America. The head is chestnut 
with a green eye-patch enclosed by a huffish line, the upper parts 
are vermiculated with black and white, the speculum is black, 
green, and purple with a whitish border, the chest is bufif with 
black spots, the under parts are white. K carolinense of North 
America, which strays to Europe — including Britain, has a white 
crescent on each side of the breast M formomm of East Siberia, 
met with in winter in China, and accidentally in India, Italy, and 
France, has the head varied with black, green, buff, and white, a 
bluish wash on the back and chest, a speculum of buff, green, and 
white. In these three species the female is mottled with brown 
and rufous, and has a duller speculum. K. castaneum of Australia 
and New Zealand, recorded from Celebes and Java, the doubtful 
N, gihberifrom of the Malay Archipelago, N. alhigidare of tlie 
Andamans, N, hernieri of Madagascar, capensc of South and 
East Africa, Jlavirostre of America south of Southern Brazil 
and Chili, AC andium of Ecuador and Venezuela, AC georgicum of 
South Georgia, AC punctatum of South and East Africa with 
Madagascar, AC brasifiense of South America generally, and AC 
torquatum of Paraguay, Uruguay, and Argentina, complete the 
genus. Teal are fresh-w'ater Ducks, feeding chiefly at night 
on water-plants, seeds, worms, and insects ; they are rather silent, 
and have not the rattling spring-note of the Garganey. The 
nest is in both cases usually placed at some distance from water 
in grass, rushes, or heather, the eight to ten eggs being greenish 
in the Teal and cream-coloured in the Garganey. 

Mareca pendope, the Wigeon, which breeds in Scotland, and 
ranges across North Europe and Asia to Alaska, occurring in 
winter as far south as Madeira, Abyssinia, Borneo, or even 
Polynesia, and occasionally on the American coasts, has a rufous 
head with buff crown, blackish throat and quill-feathers, white 
upper parts vermiculated with black, white wing-covexts and 
lower surface, and a green speculum with a black edge. The female 
is mottled with brown and rufous above, and has a grey-green 
speculum, and huffish lower parts. This species, which has a 
whistling cry, whence it is termed " Whew,” feeds chiefly by day 
on grass-wrack and the like when frequenting the mud-flats in 
winter ; the nest is among dry heather or rushes, and contains 
from seven to ten greenish-buff eggs. M, americana, of North 
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America generally, has a whitish head with black spots, which 
cover the crown in the female only. M. sibilatrix, reaching from 
Chili and Paraguay to Patagonia and the Falklands, is chiefly 
black and white with blue-green nape and black speculum. 

ChavleloBinm streperus, the Gadwall, which breeds in East 
Anglia and South Spain, and is apparently spreading thence, occurs 
in the subarctic regions of both Worlds, and migrates to Shoa, 
India, China, Mexico, and Jamaica. C, couesi of the Fanning 
group may be distinct. The head and upper neck are light brown 
with dusky spots; the back is blackish with grey markings, 
the rump black ; the lower parts are white with black crescents 
on the brenst ; the wing-coverts grey, chestnut, and black. The 
female is dark brown varied with rufous. The speculum is white. 
The habits are as in most fresh-water Ducks, the eggs being buff. 

Eumtta falcata of East Asia and Japan is a tine bird with 
chestnut crown, bronzy-purple cheeks, green occipital crest, white 
neck ringed with green, grey and black upper parts, and lower 
surface waved with black and white. The white-margined speculum 
is green, the long thin sickle -shaped inner secondaries are black 
and white, and a patch on each side of the tail is buff. Both 
upper and under tail-coverts exceed the rectrices. The female 
resembles that of the Gadwall, but has a black speculum. 

Alias boscas, the Mallard or Wild Duck, ranges from about the 
Arctic Circle to the Azores, North Africa, Cashmere, and the United 
States, l)eing found southward in winter to India and Panama. 
The head is green with a white collar, the upper parts ai'e grey and 
brown, the rump is black, the speculum purple with margins of 
black and white, the breast chestnut, the four curly central rectrices 
being black. The female is brow’ii and Ijuff with a green speculum. 
In the habits there is little that is peculiar, but the eggs are 
greenish. The coloration in the remaining species is usually dusky, 
nor do the sexes differ greatly. A, wyvillia'tia inhabits the 
Hawaiian, and A. laysanemis the Laysan Islands; A. nielhri 
Madagascar ; A. ohscura, with its two local forms A, fulvigtda and 
A, macidosa, Eastern North America; A, diazi and A, aherti Mexico; 
A. luzonica the Philippines ; A, superciliosa the Malay Archi- 
pelago and Australian Region ; A. poccilorhyncha, with red, yellow, 
and black bill, India, Ceylon, and Burma ; A. zonorhyncha, where 
the bill is yellow and black and the feet reddish, Eastern Asia ; 
A. undidata and A. sparsa, also with yellow and black bill, but 
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black and orange feet respectivelj. South and East Africa ; A. 
specular is, Chili and Patagonia ; and A. cristata, with a pendent 
nuchal crest, America from Peru southwards. 

Tadorna cornuta, the Sheld-Drake or Bargander, which ranges 
from Britain across Europe and temperate Asia to Japan, and 
migrates to the Mediterranean basin, North India, and South 
China, has the bill and the basal knob — wanting in the female — 
red, the feet pink, the head glossy green ; it shews a white collar 
on the lower neck followed by a broad chestnut band ; blackisli 
outer scapulars, remiges, and tip of the tail ; a patch of chestnut on 





Pig. 34. — Sheld-Drake. Tadorna cornuta. x 

the inner secondaries, a green speculum, and a brown line down the 
under parts, the remaining portions being white. This bird fre- 
quents sandy coasts and muddy flats throughout the year, nesting 
in burrows, or rarely among rocks, masonry, or bushes, and laying 
some ten shiny white eggs. The flight is powerful and heavy ; the 
note is a shrill whistle or barking quack ; the food consists of 
aquatic plants, molluscs, and insects. T. radjah, of Australia, 
Papuasia, and the Moluccas, is white in both sexes, with blackisli 
scapulars, back, rump, primaries, and rectrices; the mantle is 
vermiculated with chestnut, the similarly-coloured pectoral baud 
is barred with black, the speculum is green with black jiosterior 
margin, the bill and feet are whitish. It breeds commonly in 
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holes in trees, on which it is quite at ease. Camrca rutila, the 
Ruddy Sheld-Drake or Brahminy Duck of South Europe, North 
Africa, and temperate Asia, which has strayed to Britain and winters 
in India, Burma, and Formosa, has a buff head, separated from the 
orange-brown body by a black collar in summer, white wing-coverts, 
blac;k wing- and tail-quills, purple and green speculum, and black 
bill and feet. The female is lighter, with no collar. It frequents 
fresh water, grazes on corn and grass like a goose, and breeds in 
holes of any sort. C, cana of South Africa differs in its grey head, 
rufous collar, and black vermiculations above, the female having 
the front of the head white. C. variegata of New Zealand is black 
relieved by grey, the neck l>eing brown, the anal region and inner 
secondaries chestnut, the wing-coverts wdiite, the speculum green. 
The hen-bird has the head white, the lower neck, back, and under 
parts chestnut, varied with black and white. C. tadorno'ides, of 
South and West Australia and Tasmania, has a glossy green head, 
white collar, rufous lower neck and chest, bhick body with fulvous 
mottliiigs, wliite wing -coverts, chestnut inner secondaries, and 
green speculum, the head of the female being brown. 

Cheiudopex aeggjytiaca, the “ Eg}'ptian Goose,” found in Pales- 
tine and Africa, is rusty or buffish-grey, marked above with black, 
and with red, white, green, and black on the wing. The nape and 
collar are rufous ; the breast shews a maroon patch, the bill is pink 
and black, the feet are pink. It has a loud, harsh cry, feeds on land, 
and lays rather small creamy eggs in cavities of rocks, on trees, or 
even among rushea C, jubata, of Amazonia and Guiana, is grey, 
with greenish-black back, wings, and tail, ruddy mantle and belly, 
purplish-green wing-coverts, and white speculum. The sexes are 
alike in this genus and the next. 

In DendrocycnUy containing the Tree-Ducks, which occur mostly 
in the tropics, the main colour is chestnut or dusky-brown, with 
dark nape and black rump or belly ; but the head may be lighter, 
the throat or wing-coverts varied with white, or the flanks barred 
with black and white. D, vidnata, of the Ethiopian and Neo- 
tropical Regions, has the front of the head white ; D. autwnnalis, 
of Central America, and 2>. discolor, its greyer representative in 
northern South America, have red bills and whitish feet ; J), 
arborea, of the Bahamas and Antilles, has strongly spotted lower 
parts, as has the larger D. guttata, of Mindanao, Celebes, New 
Guinea, and the Moluccas ; D.fvXva, of the Ethiopian, Neotropical, 
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and Indian Eegions, has white upper and under tail-coverts ; 

javanica, of the latter area only, has them chestnut above and 
fulvous white below ; D, arctmta, ranging from the Malay Archi- 
pelago to Fiji, has the bi'east chestnut barred with black ; D. 
eytoni, of Australia, which has strayed to New Zealand, has it 
yellowish -brown. These birds fly slowly and heavily, and perch 
regularly on trees, where they sway awkwardly about upon the 
branches ; the note is a clear whistle or a chattering sound ; the 
food consists mainly of fish and water-plants, sought at all times 
of day. In winter the flocks cause great damage to corn or rice 
near the lagoons and other waters they frequent. The nest, 
placed in hollow trees, stumps, long grass, or deserted habitations 
of other birds, contains from six to twelve white eggs. 

Sub-fam. 6. Chenonettinae, — Chenonetta juhata of Australia 
has a brown head, long black feathers on tlie hind-neck, gi-eyish 
upper parts with black tail, rump, and edges to the scapulars, a 
green speculum with white bordei’s, a breast mottled with black, 
grey, and whitish, and a black abdomen. The female is paler, witli 
dull speculum and white belly. It lays its creamy-white eggs in the 
bush districts in hollow trees, perching even on the tallest of them, 
and uttering a barking note. Cyanochen cyanojHeray of Abyssinia 
and Shoa, is grey-brown in lx»th sexes, with black wings relieved by 
lead-blue coverts, and green si^eculum tipped with white. Chloe- 
pliaga hybrida, the Kelp Gnose of Patagonia and the Falkknds, 
which lives and breeds on the beach, is white, having a black bill 
with basal yellow spot, and yellow feet. The female is brownish- 
black with white rump, tail, and anal region, and black lower jiarts 
barred with white ; the neck shews narrow w'hite bands on its 
sides, the black and white wing has the greater coverts green, and 
the bill is flesh-coloured. C, melanoptera, of Western America 
from Peru southwards, is distinguished by brown and white scapu- 
lars, black primaries and tail, green and purple wing-coverts, red 
bill and feet ; the female being similar. C. magellanica, the Upland 
Goose, coextensive in range with C, hyhrida, is white, Imrred 
with black above; the rump, four median rectrices, and wings 
being grey-black, with green and white on the wing-coverts, and 
white secondaries ; the bill and feet are dusky. The female is 
rufous and black, with similar wings but yellow feet. (7. inornata, 
of Chili, Argentina, and Patagonia, differs in having black pectoral 
bands and a grey head in the female. C, poliocephala, of the same 
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countries, with plumbeous, and Cl ruhidiceps, of the Falklands, 
with cinnamon head, have in both sexes chestnut and black 
plumage, the wing being as in Cl magellanica, the bill black, the 
feet black and orange. Cl melanoptera will nest in holes in cliffs. 

Sub-fam. 7. Anaerinae, — In this group the female resembles 
the male. Nesochen mndvicenaisy of the Sandwich Islands, has a 
black head and throat, brown plumage barred with whitish and 
black, and buff sides of the neck with black stripes. It inhabits 
craters and lava-flows ” on hills, and is fond of berries. The mem- 
liers of the genus Berniclay or Black Geese, are grey and black, 
with a varying amount of white, and have black bills and feet. B. 
hrentay the Brent Gk> 08 e, our commonest winter species, is brownish- 
black, with darker head, neck, and breast, white tail-coverts and 
lateral neck-patches. It is found in the Arctic Regions, and migrates 
as far as the Mediterranean and the Mississippi It feeds by day 
in shallows on grass-wrack, laver, crustaceans, and insects, has 
a loud note, and lays about four cream-coloured eggs. From 
western Arctic America to the Lena occurs the form B. nigricans 
with white collar and black belly. B. leiccopsiSy the Bernacle Goose, 
migrating to the 
same districts as B. 
hrenta, abounding on 
our west coasts in 
winter, and occupy- 
ing in summer 
Arctic Europe and 
Greenland, where it 
is supposed to breed, 
has nested in one 
place in Norway. 

The front of the head 



is white, the crown 
and neck are black, 
the mantle is laven- 




der-grey marked 

with black and Fio. 85.— Red brewted Goose. Bemicla nificoUis. 
white, the under 

parts are greyish. Unlike the Brent Goose, it feeds at night. 
B. canadenaist of temperate North America, wintering down to 
Mexico, has a triangular white patch on each side of the black 
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head, and is comparatively large ; J?. kutchinsi is a smaller and 
more Arctic form, B. minima and JR occidental is north-western 
1*0008 of the same. B, rnficollis, the Eed-breasted Goose of West 
Siberia, which migrates southwards, strays to Britain, and is por- 
trayed in the paintings of Egypt, is black, with white loral patch, 
rump, sides and belly, the ear-coverts, fore-neck, and chest are 
chestnut outlined by white, and the two wing-bands are grey. 

Philacte cana^ica, the Emperor Goose of North-East Asia and 
North-West America, is blue-grey with black and white liars, the 
head and nape being white tinted with orange, the throat lirownisli, 
the bill purplish-blue with white nail, and the feet orange. 

Cycnopsis cycnoides, the Chinese Goose of East Asia, is mainly 
gi*ey-brown above and whitish below, with rufous edges to the 
feiithers ; the head and neck are white with a brown liand down 
the crown and nape ; the bill is black, or in the domesticiited 
ff>rm red with a frontal knob ; the feet are orange. 

Ans€ 7 ' cinereus, the Grey-Lag. which nests in North Scotland 
and as far south as Spain and Kashgaria, ranges from Iceland 
to China, the Eastern race being called A. ruhrirostris ; A. alhu 
frons, the White-fronted Goose, is found in Britain and most 
Palaearctic countries in winter, and chiefly eastward of Norway 
in smnmer ; A, segetum, the Bean Goose, another of our hiliernal 
visitants, breeds from Scandinavia to Amurland, and migrates 
southward to Madeira, North Africa, China, and Jajmn ; A, hrachy- 
rhynchim, the Pink-footed Goose, extends over North Euroi)e, 
and is common with us in the cold season ; A. indievs inhabits 
Central Asia and North India. A. middendorjffi (prandis) of East 
Siberia is a large form of the Bean Goose : while the small A. 
erythroptis, once shot in Britain, has a similar range to the White- 
fronted Goose, of which both it and the big A. gamheli of North 
America may be considered sub-species. The general coloration 
in this genus is grey-brown; in the Grey-Lag the bill and 
feet are flesh-coloured with white nail, in the White-fronted Goose 
orange, the latter having a white forehead and white breast 
with black bars. In the Bean and Pink-footed Geese the nail is 
black, but the bill and feet are orange -and -black and pink 
respectively. A. indkus is lighter, with brown hind-neck, and 
two black crescents on the back of the white head. All these 
“ Grey Geese ” feed cliiefly by day among green corn, stubble, peas, 
beans or clover, retiring at night to sand-banks or mud-flats in 
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winter ; the note, often syllabled " honk-honk,'' is at times almost 
a cackle, whence the flocks or " skeins " are called “ gaggles/' 
The nest, placed in herbage or heather, is of grass, moss, twigs, or 
aquatic plants, and contains five or more whitish eggs. 

Cht% hyperhoreus, the Wavy ” of North-East Asia and North- 
West America, with its larger Eastern American race, C, nivalis, awA. 
C. rossi of Arctic America — which wander south in winter, while 
the first hus occurred in Britain and North Europe — are white, 
with black primaries, purplish-red bills and feet ; C\ rossi having 
a warty base to the maxilla. C, caernlescens, of eastern North 
America, is grey -brown, with white head, bluish rump and wing- 
coverts. The food consists of rushes, insects, and berries. 

Sub-fain. 8. Cereopsinae. — Cereopsis novae hollandiae, the 
Cape Barren Goose of South-East Australia and Tasmania, is grey- 
brown, with large yellow cere, chiefly reddish-orange feet, black 
t»>es and beak. More terrestrial than its nearest kin, it lays similar 
eggs. The very large extinct Cnemim^niSy of the superficial deposits 
of New Zealand, wiis a close ally, with aborted keel to the sternum 
and short wings useless for flight. 

Sub-fuin. 9. Plectroptcrinae. — Aex sponsa} the Summer Duck 
of Nortli America and Cuba, accidental in Jamaica and the 
Ik?rniudas, luis the upper parts mainly glossy green, with purple 
cheeks, ))lack neck-patches, and wdiite stripes on the face and 
neck ; the breast is chestnut with white spots, the throat and belly 
are wiiite, the \ving-coverts partly blue, the flanks brown, black, 
and white ; the bill is black, white, yellow, purplish, and scarlet ; 
the feet ai'e yellow. It has a long occipital crest. The female is 
grey -brown with metallic gloss, a white throat and eye -space, 
plumbeous and black bill, and brownish feet. This inland species 
feeds on insects, seeds, leaves, and acorns, and lays buff eggs in 
holes in treea Aex galericnlatay the Mandarin Duck of East 
Asia, is somewhat similar, but has a neck-ruff of narrow chestnut 
feathers streaked with whitish, a chestnut and black fan ” formed 
by the decurved innermost secondary, a copper, purple, and green 
crest, and a red-brown bill. The female is brown, grey, and white. 

Nettop^is pvlchelluSy of Australia, New Guinea, and the 
Moluccas, has the upper parts and neck-collar dark green, the 
head browner, the remiges and rectrices black with a white 
wing-bar, the cheeks and lower parts white, the sides marked with 
' I can hardly agree with Count Salvadori in placing Aex here. 
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green crescentic bands, and the bill and feet black, coromm- 
delianus, extending from the Indian Region to Celebes, has a 
white neck, a brown band across the breast, and the flanks freckled 
with grey ; N, albipennis, of East Australia, is similar but larger ; 
K anritus, of West and South Africa with Madagascar, has a sea- 
green patcli on each side of the occiput, the lower part of the neck 
and the flanks being rufoua The females are much duller. These 
Pigmy Geese ” frequent small lakes and dive admirably ; the 
note is a cackle ; the nest, placed in holes in trees or ruins, if not 
among grass, contains from six to twelve white eggs. 

Pteronetta hartlaubi, of West Africa, is chestnut with black 
head and blue wing-coverts in both sexes. Rhodonessa caryo- 
phyllacea, of India and Burina,is rich brown dotted with whitish, 
the head and nape being pink, the speculum salmon-coloured, the 
bill reddish-white, the feet blackish. It lays round white egga 

Asarcomis scutulata, ranging from East Bengal to Java, has a 
black and white head, black mantle and under surface, greenish- 
olive upper parts, with black and white on the wings, a blue-grey 
speculum, reddish bill and feet. Sarcidiornis melanonota, of India, 
Ceylon, Burma, and the Ethiopian Region, is black with metallic 
hues above, and white below ; the head and neck are black and 
white, the rump is grey, the tail brown, the feet, Ijill, and its 
basal comb or caruncle black. S. carunculaia, of Brazil, Paraguay, 
and North Argentina, differs in its black rump. The comb is 
largest in the breeding season, and is wanting in femalea These 
Wattle-Ducks perch on trees and breed in cavities of the trunks, 
laying a dozen or more white eggs. The note is harsh and the 
flight slow. Cairina moschata, the Muscovy — or more correctly 
Mxisk — Duck of ornamental waters, extends from Mexico to 
Argentina ; the crested head, neck, and lower parts are brownish- 
black ; the upper surface is glossy green, with purple on the back 
and white wing-coverts ; the biU is black and white ; the feet are 
black ; and the frontal and orbital caruncles of the male red. It 
inhabits forest-swamps, roosts in trees, eats maize, mandioc roots, 
and herbage, and nests in holes in trees or between forking 
branches. Pleetropterus gamhensis of Mid- Africa, P, rup'pdli of 
the North-East, P. niger of the South-East, and P. scioanus of 
Shoa, the four hardly separable Spur-winged Geese, are metallic 
black, with more or less white on the sides of the head, lesser 
wing^verts, throat, and abdomen ; the feet, bill, frontal knob, 
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and caruncles on the forehead when present being reel The 
female has no knob. They frequent marshes, appear to prefer 
running to flying or perching, and lay about eight whitish eggs. 

Sub-fam. 10. Anseranatinac . — This contains only Anseranas 
semipalmcUa of Australia and Tasmania, a white bird with black 
head, neck, mantle, wings, and tail, reddish beak, and yellow feet. 
It haunts swamps, walks easily, and deposits some five white eggs. 

Sub-fam. 11 . Cygninac, — In this group the sexes are similar. 
Coscoroba Candida^ of southern South America, is white, with black 
tips to the primaries, pinkish bill and feet. It feeds on land, has 
a loud trumpeting cry, and a less noisy flight than the true Swans, 
from which it differs in its feathered lores. Chenopis airaia, the 
Black Swan of Southern Australia and Tasmania, occasionally 
domesticated in England, is brownish-black, with white remiges, 
black feet, pink lores, and pink bill banded with white, the 
scapulars and inner secondaries l>eing curled. 

Cygnics immcns, the 'Wniooi>er, which used to breed in Orkney, 
and ranges from Iceland through Arctic Europe and Asia, migrat- 
ing to the Mediterranean, Nepal, China, and Japan, and straying 
to Greenland, is white with black feet and bill, the basal half of 
the latter being yellow, while that colour extends still further on 
the sides. The flight is accompanied by a rushing sound, the note 
is trumpet-like or whistling, the food consists of aquatic plants, the 
five or more white eggs are laid upon a pile of herbage near water. 
The smaller C, hewicki, where the yellow on the bill does not reach 
the nostrils, inhabits the Arctic districts from the White Sea to 
the Pacific, wandering in winter to Britain, the Mediterranean, 
South Siberia, China, and Japan. C\ columhianus of North 
America, said to have ocemred in Scotland, has merely a yellow 
spot before the eye ; C, hminator, of the interior of North 
America, has a black bill ; while C. olor, the Mute or Tame Swan, 
with its variety the Polish Swan, has the fore-part of it orange. 
C. olor ranges from South Sweden an^ Denmark through Central 
Europe and Asia, migrating a little southwards. C. mdawKory- 
phns, reaching from South Brazil and Chili to Patagonia and the 
Falklands, has the head and two-thirds of the neck black, with 
white eye-streak ; the bill is plumbeous with red base and knob, 
the feet are pinkish. The protuberance is wanting in the young, 
which are marked with rusty, and have the head brown. Of other 
species immature birds are greyish or dusky, with flesh-coloured 
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and black beak, except in C, olar, where it is plumbeous. In 
habits Swans are much alike, though the notes differ somewhat, 
and the Mute Swan merely hisses or croaks in captivity; the 
latter and the Black Swan are noted for the graceful curve of 
the neck and their greenish eggs ; while the wing-feathers and 
scapulars are habitually puffed out when on the water. Swans 
were Eoyal Birds ” in mediaeval England, and a licence was 
necessary to keep them, but for this subject and that of the Swan- 
marks ” on the bill, as well as for accounts of decoys, hybrids, and 





Fig. 36. Bewick’s Swan. Cj/gnus hevjxcki. x 

domestic races in the Family, the reader must be referred to the 
works of Professor Newton,^ Count Salvador!,^ and other authors. 

Fossil remains of this group are found throughout the Miocene 
of France, Switzerland, Germany, and Italy, referred to Anser and 
Anm, with Chenornia gracvloides ; the Pliocene of Oregon has 
furnished Brarda, Cygntbs^ and Anser, that of Italy Anas and 
FtdigtUa ; the Plistocene of Malta Cygnus and Pcdaeocycnus, that 
of Brazil Chenalopex. The superficial deposits of New Zealand con- 
tain Cnemiornis, mentioned above, as well as Chenopis and Biziura; 
the Queensland drifts the last-named, and, it is said, Anas, 
Dendrocycna, and Nyroca; the Mare aux Songes of Mauritius 
Anas and Sarcidiornis, Centrornis majori is a remarkable form 

* Cf. Diet, Birds, artt. Duck, Goose, Swan, and the references there given. 

® Cat, Birds Brit, Mus, xxvii. 1895. 
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from Central Madagascar, found at a depth of twelve to fifteen 
feet with another species Chencdopex siraberisie} 

Order Vn. FALCONIFORMES. 

Next to the aquatic Anseriformes may be placed the large 
and important terrestrial Order Falconiformes, with its Sub-Orders 
Cathaktae and Accipitres. The former contains the New- 
World Vultures (Cathartidae or Sarcorhamphidae), possessing 
striking differences of structure from their allies ; ^ the latter, the 
Secretary-Bird {Serpentariidae), the Old-World Vultures {VuU 
turidae), the Carrion-Hawks, Hawks, Eagles, Falcons and their kin 
{Fakonidae), and the Ospreys {Pandionidae), All agree in the 
strong “ raptorial bill with basal cere, the U-shaped furcula, the 
large crop, the carnivorous habits, the great powers of flight, 
the superior size of the female, and the long nest-occupation of 
the young ; but the Cathartae differ in having pervious nostrils, 
no syringeal muscles, less flattened metatarsi, and so forth. 

Fain. I. Cathartidae. — These Vultures range from tropical to 
temperate America, and are often of immense size ; the bill is 
strong, hooked, but blunt; the feet are clumsy with small scales; the 
scutellated toes, of which the mid-digit is longest and the hallux 
somewhat elevated, are unfit for grasping ; the claws are obtuse 
and little curved. The ample wings have eleven primaries and 
from twelve to twenty-five secondaries ; the moderate tail is even 
or rounded, with twelve rectrices, or fourteen in Psendogryphus. 
The head and long neck are commonly bare, but the latter may be 
covered with stubbly down, which in Gypq.rchus papa extends to 
the occiput ; the naked skin is often brightly coloured and accom- 
panied by caruncles, while the crop is bare in Sarcorhamphus and 
Gyparchus. The eyes are prominent, the cere is horny and some- 
times very long, the tongue thick and fleshy, the aftershaft absent. 
The sexes are alike in plumage, witK evenly distributed down, 
and the nestlings soon develop a white or rufous covering. 

Though, generally speaking, predaceous, the members of this 
Family only attack disabled animals, or often act chiefly as 
Scavengers, whence the smaller forms are commonly found near 
the abodes of man and even in towns. The larger species sail 
high above the earth with easy, long-sustained, and majestic flight, 
^ Andrews, iWs, 1897, pp. 844-355. * Huxley, RZ,S. 1867, pp. 468-464. 
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accompanied by little movement of the pinions, as they circle over 
the plains or mountain-sides in search of prey. In this quest 
experiments have shewn that they are little guided by smell ; 
rather does some individual, aided by its marvellously keen sight, 
spy the carrion from afar, its motives being instantly divined by its 
immediate neighbour ; a third bird is next attracted ; and so the 
tidings spread, until a greedy crowd meets to dismember the car- 
cass, to fight over the morsels, and then to sit stupid and gorged, 
with drooping wings, on or near the ground. Except when feed- 
ing, the Cathartidae are non-gregarious, though ‘^Turkey-Buzzards’* 
and “Black Vultures ” roost in company; the latter are said to 
take to the wing with ease, eschewing the preliminary hops of 
their allies ; while all walk well. The voice is a hoarse sound or 
hiss, owing to the absence of syringeal muscles. The nest of sticks 
is placed in trees, cavities of rocks, hollow stumps, or on the ground, 
and may be bulky or of the slightest description ; the one or two eggs 
are white, buff, or greenish, with or without reddish-brown and grey 
blotches. The parents regurgitate food — at least occasionally — 
for the nestlings, and eject foul-smelling matter when disturbed. 

Sarcorhamphus gryphus, the Condor, only equalled in size among 
birds that fly by a few Old-World Vultures, and appearing still 
larger in clear mountain air, ranges down western South America 
and up to the Eio Negro pn the east of Patagonia. The head and 
neck are bare, with dull red skin, wrinkled in folds on the latter ; 
while an oblique ruff of white down surmounts the black plumage, 
which shews white edges to the wing-coverts and secondaries. The 
male has a fleshy crest extending from the mid-cere to the crown, 
a large wattle on the throat, and a small caruncle below ; the irides 
being in that sex brown, in the female gamet-red. The bill is 
white with brown base. Smaller and browner examples occur in 
Ecuador, but larger appendages mark those of Chili and Patagonia. 
In the southern portion of their range Condors are found down to 
the sea-level, but Mr. E. Whymper ^ states that in Ecuador they 
frequent the Andes up to sixteen thousand feet, and rarely descend 
to the plains. Stupid and voracious, they can be lassoed while 
feeding, and, though they will attack old horses, calves, lambs, 
goats, deer, and dogs, especially when dazzled by the sun, they 
seldom risk an assault on mankind. The nest, of a few sticks, is 
placed on steep cliffs, and contains two white eggs. A young bird 
* Travels amongst the QreaJt Andes of the EgvMior^ 1891-92, pp. 200-205. 
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was hatched in London after fifty-four days’ incubation, but 
apparently nearly a year is taken to gain full powers of flight. 
Gyparchm papa, the King Vulture, of tropical America, save the 
West Indies, has a small fleshy crest on the cere in both sexes, 
but no wattles, though the skin of the sides of the head is 
wrinkled ; the occiput is hairy, and a ruff of broad plumbeous 
feathers surrounds the neck. The rump, tail, and most of the 






Fig. 87. — Condor. Sarcorham^hua grypkua ?. x 4 ^ 4 * 


wings are black ; the remaining plumage being creamy white, the 
bare throat and back of the neck yellow; the skin of the head and 
neck elsewhere orange and red with blue patches near the ears, 
the bill orange and black, the irides white. This bird haunts 
woods near rivers and marshes, especially towards the coast, and 
feeds on snakes and carrion, from which it drives all other species ; 
in flight, habit of gorging, and eggs, it resembles the Condor. 
Little smaller is the Californian Vulture {Pseudogryphus ccUifor- 
nianus'), formerly extending to the Fraser Eiver in British 
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Columbia, in which the long flat head and neck are bare, smooth, 
and orange-coloured, the bill being whitish and the irides carmina 
The plumage is dull black with a whitish wing-band, due to the 
margins of the greater coverts and secondaries ; lanceolate feathers 
form a basal rufif round the neck, and extend over the lower parts. 
The habits are similar to those of the foregoing, but the loose 
nest of sticks, placed in cavities of trees or crags, contains one 
rough greenish -white egg. The genus Rhinogryphus or Cathartes 
(*' Turkey-Buzzard '*) includes JB. aura,, of temperate and tropical 
America, reaching to Tierra del Fuego and the Falklands, in 
which the head and upper neck are naked, smooth, and crimson ; 
and R. hurrovianus, found from Mexico to Brazil, where they are 
orange and the nape is feathered ; the yellow-headed R, perniger, 
of Amazonia, being hardly separable. All are black with whitish 
bill, red irides, and a tuft of bristles in front of the eye ; but 
the first has brown-margined feathers and metallic sheen above. In 
common with Catharuta, they have the cere very long. During 
the day-time these quarrelsome scavengers, ubiquitous but neces- 
sary, haunt the house-tops and roadw’ays of towns and villages, 
whence they retire at night to groves or forests in company ; otlier- 
wise their habits are those of Vultures generally. They have been 
said to pair for life, while they deposit two whitish eggs with red- 
brown and lilac markings in some hollow of a crag, tree, or log, often 
on or near the ground, adding little, if any, bedding. Catharista 
atratuSy the “ Carrion Crow ” or Black Vulture, which ranges from 
Argentina and Chili to the West Indies and Carolina, and 
occasionally further north, is most plentiful near the coast ; the 
fearless demeanour, flight, manner of feeding, nesting habits and 
eggs, resembling those of Turkey-Buzzards, though the wing- 
action is more laboured, and the gait shuffling. Audubon says 
that the males strut and gesticulate like Turkeys when court- 
ing, while incubation lasts about three weeks. The colour is 
black, the naked head being dusky and the upper neck some- 
what corrugated ; the bill is blackish with light tip, the irides 
are brown. 

Fossils referred to this Family are met with in North and 
South America.^ 

The points wherein the Cathartae differ from the Accipitres 

^ Oheck-Mst N, Amtr, Birds^ 1895, p. 344 ; Moreno and Mercerat, An, Mus, La 
Plata f Pal, ArgenU. L 1891, pp. 67-69, pis. xviii.-xx. See also Dryomis (p. 44 supra). 
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having been already noticed (p. 137), it only remains to discuss 
in detail the several families comprised in the latter Sub-Order. 

Fam. II. Serpentariidae. — This contains only Serpentarius 
secretarius, the African Secretary-Bird — now generally recognised 
as an Accipi trine form — which is most common in the south, 






Fig. 38. — Secretary-Bird. SerpeiUarius secrdciriv^, x 

though extending northwards to the Gambia, Khartum, and 
Abyssinia. It was first accurately made known in 1769, from 
an example living in the menagerie of the Prince of Orange, by 
Vosmaer, who was told that at the Cape of Good Hope it was 
called “ Sagittarius,” or Archer, from its habit of striding like a 
bowman about to shoot, and that this name had been corrupted 
into Secretarius.” Subsequently — about 1770 — a pair was 
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brought alive to England.^ The appellation is evidently, how- 
ever, derived from the nuchal tuft, which bears a fancied resem- 
blance to the pen of a clerk stuck above his ear. Standing some 
four feet high on very long legs, this bird gives the impression of a 
Heron or Crane, and is a striking object on its native plains. The 
short strong beak is greatly arched, and is not toothed, the neck 
is elongated, the body comparatively small, and the metatarsus 
boldly scutellated all round, the short straight toes with their 
blunt claws being joined anteriorly by small membranes. The 
ample wings have eleven pointed primaries and seventeen second- 
aries ; the graduated tail of twelve rectrices has the two obtuse 
median feathers drooping and much prolonged. Down is evenly 
distributed over the adults, and an aftershaft is present. The 
general colour is bluish-grey, with black wing-qidUs, lower back 
and vent ; the loose pendent crest on the occiput and nape con- 
tains ten plumes in pairs, the longer being black and the shorter 
grey with black ends ; the tail is grey, subtenninally barred with 
black and tipped with white, which sometimes shews on the short 
close flank-feathers. The long cere, naked sides of the face, and 
feet are yellow, the irides hazeL The sexes are similar. 

In South Africa these useful turds — favoured by a protecting 
law — ^are often brought up tame about the homesteads, where 
they kill reptiles and keep off feathered intruders, though they 
occasionally tax the poultry-yard themselves; the food consists 
of small mammals, birds, lizards, and tortoises, but above all of 
snakes and insects. When the Secretary attacks a reptile, it 
advances on foot and delivers a forward kick with its powerful 
leg, striking simultaneously with the knobbed wings, which shield 
its body ; then it retreats with a bound, as the hissing snake makes 
a vicious lunge ; but soon, watching its opportunity, breaks through 
its opponent's guard and stands triumphant with crest erect, before 
swallowing the disabled foe.^ If, however, the snake touches the 
bird's flesh, the result is reversed ; and so well, according to Mr. 
Atmore,® does the latter know this, that it plucks out instantly any 
feather that the fangs have reached. Possibly reptiles are occa- 
sionally killed by being carried aloft and dropped Usually seen 
stalking easily along, this graceful species can almost out-pace a 

^ Cf. A. Newton, Diet. Birds, 1894, pp. 822, 82S 
* Thi« is abbreviated from the account by J. Verreaux, F.Z.8. 1866, pp. 348-852. 

* Layard, ed. Sharpe, Birds of South Africa, 1876-1884, p. 9. 
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horseman, while it will fly when hard pressed, or soar to a con- 
siderable height. The huge nest, occupied from year to year, is 
placed in a bush or tree, and is composed of sticks and clay with 
a lining of wool and hair, the two or three eggs being white with 
rusty markings. In six weeks the downy white young are hatched, 
which remain some four months in the nest, often uttering a harsh 
cry. The legs of both nestlings and adults are very fragile, and 
snap if they trip while running. 

A fossil form (S, robustus) has been recorded from the Lower 
Miocene of Allier in France. 

Fam. III. Vnlturidae. — The Old-World Vultures have a strong 
hooked bill — exceptionally slender in Keophron — which may be 
sinuate, but has no tooth. They possess a horny cere ; a compara- 
tively short, stout, reticulated metatarsus, often partly feathered ; 
scutellated toes on a level, with bluntish slightly curved claws, and 
a short membrane between the outer and mid digits. They lack 
the bony ridge found over the eye in the Falconidae. The some- 
what pointed wings are long and broad, with eleven primaries 
and from seventeen to twenty-five secondaries ; the moderate tail, 
ordinarily of twelve feathers, is rounded, but varies to wedge- 
shaped in XcophroTiy where, as in Gyps, there are fourteen 
rectrices. The plumage is compact; the crop prominent; the 
head and neck are bare or sparsely-haired in Otogyps and Pseudo- 
gyps, more or less downy in Vultur, Lophogyps, and Gyps, and 
partly feathei'ed in Neophron ; while a ruff of down or plumes 
covers the shoulders. The nostrils are circular in Vvltur, 
horizontally elongated in Neophron, oval and vertical else- 
where ; the fleshy tongue may show bristly or upcurved 
margins, and the syrinx has two pairs of tracheo-bronchial 
muscles. Uniformly distributed down and an aftershaft charac- 
terize the adults, while the white woolly nestliAg of Gyps is said 
to be hatched naked.^ Except as regards Neophron, the habits 
resemble those of the Cathartidae, the^ carrion diet producing a 
most offensive odour. The plumage of the sexes is the same. 

Vultur monachus (cinereus), the Black Vulture, has its head- 
quarters in the Mediterranean Eegion, whence it extends to the 
Gold Coast, Nubia, the Lower Danube, North India and China, and 
has strayed to Denmark. Not unlike the more sociable Griffon Vul- 
ture in general habits, it shows a preference for wooded country, 
^ Chapman and Buck, Wild Spain, 1898, p. 207, 
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constructing a bulky shallow nest of sticks, grass, and wool almost 
invariably on trees, and laying one, or rarely two, white eggs 
blotched with dark red. The plumage is brownish-black, with a 
ruff of lanceolate feathers below the bare neck, and black down 
on the crown and throat. The naked skin and cere are of a livid 
flesh-colour, the feet yellowish ; the bill is black, the iris brown. 
Lophogyps occipitalis, of East and South Africa and Senegal, is dark 
brown with blacker remiges and rectrices, and some white on the 
wings ; the reddish head and neck are bare, except for white down 
on the crown, which thickens towards the occiput ; the ruff is 
brown, the abdomen and crop are white, the feet pinkish ; the bill 
is orange with bluish cere, tlie iris brown. Otogyps auricularis, of 
North-East and South Africa, called tlie “ Eared Vulture from the 
fleshy lappets (of the same pinkish colour as the naked head, cere, 
and feet) on the sides of the neck, is brown, with blackish wings and 
tail, varied by white down on the thighs and chest ; a brown rull* 
covers the hind-neck, while the bill and irides are yellow. 0. calvus, 
the smaller Pondicherry- or King-Vulture of India, Burma, and 
Siam, is black. These birds usually hunt in pairs, driving all 
intruders except Eagles from their prey : they construct immense 
stick nests, often used in successive years, on thick bushes or trees ; 
straw, leaves, and the like being added for lining, and one white 
egg, often with red-brown markings, deposited. Gyps fulvus, the 
Griffon Vulture, which has occurred in Germany, Poland, and once 
in Britain, breeds from the Spanish Pyrenees through Southern 
Europe and Northern Africa, reaching lat. 50° N. in Kussia, and 
extending eastward to North India, by way of Turkestan, where 
it overlaps the larger form G, hiinalayensis. It is fawn-brown 
above and streaky buff below, with nearly black wings and tail, the 
adults having a downy white ruff, represented in the young by a 
brown collar ; the head is thinly covered with white hairs, the 
beak is horn-coloured with blue-black cere, the feet are plumbeous, 
the irides oranga This active though cowardly species is often 
seen basking on rocks at mid-day ; it flies or hovers with easy 
movements, and can soar imtil it almost disappears in the sky. It 
has a growling note. The nest, a mass of sticks and grass of vari- 
able size, is placed on cliffs, and contains one or even two white 
eggs, sometimes with rusty markings. Incubation lasts forty days, 
the young remaining three months in the nest. G. kolbi of South 
Africa is much paler ; G. rilppelli, of the north-east and south of 
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that continent, has a yellower head and browner back ; G, indicus 
of India and the Indo-Malay mainland, from which G. pallescens 
is hardly separable, has a barer head and comparatively thin bill ; 
the former breeds in trees in place of rocks. Pseudogyps hengal- 
ensis, the White-backed Vulture, ranging through India and down 
the Malay Peninsula, is black above, but brownish below, jvith the 
thin downy ruff and lower back white ; the bill is greyish, the cere, 
feet, naked head and neck are black, the irides brown. This bird 
snorts, hisses, or even roars, and walks easily, though awkwardly. 
It nests in company on trees, and often lines the large stick-fabric 
with foliage, as do so many other Raptorial forms ; the greenish-white 
eggs, seldom marked with red, vary much in bulk. P. africanus, 
of North-East and West Africa, is decidedly browner. 

The genus Neophron contains the smallest Vultures, N percno- 
pterus being called, from its frequent occurrence on Egyptian hiero- 
glyphs, the Egyptian Vulture or Pharaoh’s Hen. It has wandered 
thrice to Britain and also to North Europe, while it breeds from 
Savoy and Provence to Madeira, the Canaries, the Cape Verds, 
North Africa, and India, meeting in the last-named the smaller N 
ginginianus ; in winter it visits South Africa, where it is called 
the “ White Crow.” The plumage is white, with black primaries 
and partially brown secondaries ; a ruff of lanceolate feathers ex- 
tends up to the occiput, the naked head and neck are yeUow, the tip 
of the bill alone being black ; the feet are pink, the irides crimson. 
Often seen striding sedately along in search of animal and vegetable 
refuse or dung, this species also follows the plough and devours 
worms, grubs, insects, reptiles, and frogs ; while from its alleged 
habit of breaking bones left by other Vultures, it is called 
“ Quebranta-huesos ” or " bone-smasher ” by the Spaniards.^ The 
flight is slow and easy, the voice a croak. The flat nest of sticks, 
lined with soft materials, and especially rags, is placed on a crag or 
tree, and contains two white eggs with red-brown or claret blotches. 
N pileatus of South Africa — which has g, larger north-eastern and 
western form — is brown, with black wings and tail, downy whitish 
nape, purplish naked areas, dusky bill and feet, and brown irides. 

Of fossil forms there are recorded Gyps melitensis - from the 
Plistooene of Malta, and Vvliur from that of France.® 

^ Chapman and Buck, Wild Spain, 1893, p. 206. The Black Vulture, however, 
may possibly be meant, as the Egyptian Vulture does not seem to break bones. 

* Lydekker, P.Z,S, 1890, p. 404. * Id. CaU Fo$9il Birds BrU, Jtfiw. 1891, p. 29. 
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Fam. IV. Falconidae. — This group may be divided into the 
Sub-families (1) Gypaetinae for the Lfiimmergeiers ; (2) Polyhorinae 
for the " Carrion Hawks ; (3) Accipitrinae for the Hawks, with 
Circvji, Polyhoroldes^ and so forth ; (4) AquUinae for the Eagles ; 
(5) Puteoninae for the Buzzards and Kites; and (6) Falconinae 
for the falcons. 

Though the skull is small in Circus and some other forms, it 
is usually large and broad, being considerably elongated in the 
Aquilinae. The short stout bill is strongly curved, and ter- 
minates in a hook, which is often nearly perpendicular, and is 
specially prominent in Rostrhamm, Leptodon, Harpy haliaMus, 
Pithecophaga and ThrasaMtus ; the basal third is straight in Eagles, 
while the edges of the maxilla are lobed or festooned to a variable 
extent, and in the Falconinae are distinctly toothed, or even biden- 
tate in the case of Spiziapieryx, HarpaguSy and Baza. A bony 
ridge over the eye conduces to the fierce aspect, especially in the 
larger species. The feet are robust and well-fitted for grasping, 
and are enormously developed in ThrasaeUis ; the metatarsus is 
much flattened, and may be scutellated or reticulated, though the 
scales are usually smaller behind ; the tibia generally exceeds it 
in measurement, but in Accipitrine forms is nearly equal, giving 
them a long-legged appearance. Elongated bare metatarsi are 
characteristic of Circus^ Polyhoroides, and the Polyborinae. The 
claws are sharp and curved, especially in Bostrhamus ; a short 
membrane connects the middle and outer toes, and the inner also 
in the Polyborinae ; while their under surface is more or less padded, 
and exhibits rugose spicules below in BusardluSy similar to those 
in Pandion. The powerful wings may be long and pointed, as in 
the Elites, Falcons, and Harriers ; moderate and somewhat rounded, 
as in the Eagles and Buzzards ; or short and narrow, as in Hawks. 
Falconers term the long- winged forms ‘‘ noble,” the short-winged 
ignoble.” The tail, usually of medium size, but sometimes very 
short, as in Helotarsus and Gypohieraxy is decidedly elongated in 
the Accipitrinae and PolyhoruSy and also in MilvuSy Lophoktimay 
JElanoideSy and NavxleruSy where it is forked — veiy deeply in the 
two last : it may be wedge-shaped, as in UroaetuSy Thalassaetusy 
HarpyhaliaMtuSy and Gypaetus ; rounded, as in Elanus and HaXi- 
aetus ; nearly even, as in Buteo and Aquila; or emarginated, as in 
Ictinia and Bostrhamus. Nommlly there are twelve rectrices, but 
ThalaMsmtus has fourteen. The colour varies greatly with age, 
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and it often takes fonr years or more to attain maturity, the 
markings commonly changing from longitudinal to transverse ; 
but the sexes are usually alike, though the Kestrel, Merlin, lied* 
footed Falcon, and many Harriers are well-known exceptions, the 
last having generally blue-grey males and brown females. The 
occipital feathers are elongated in several of the Polyborinae, 
and a full crest occurs in many genera, LophocuituSy Thrascustusy 
Harpy hcdiaetmy HelotarmSy MorphnuSy and Lophoictinia being 
especially noticeable ; Circtis has a facial ruff, coupled with excep- 
tionally large aural apertures ; the feathers of the neck may be 
lanceolate, as in HcdiaetuSy or those of the nape, as in Aquila ; 
and the plumage commonly over-hangs the metatarsus, which is 
feathered to the toes in various Aquiline forms, and in Archihuteo, 
The nostrils are circular in the Falconinae, oval or nearly linear 
elsewhere, with a central tubercle in the last-named and the 
Polyborinae, seldom found in the other Sub-families : they are 
generally in or near the cere, which is aljnost always fleshy. An 
aftershaft is present; the down in adults is uniform; that of 
the nestling being woolly and varying from white to grey, buflf, 
brown, or black. The feet are yellow, red, or brown ; the bill is 
ordinarily dark, and the cere yellow ; GypoMiuSy however, has all these 
parts bluish-grey, with a crimson sclerotic membrane (equivalent 
to the white of the eye ”) round the orange iris, the latter being 
yellow or orange in the Accipitrinae, brown in the Falconinae, and 
varying to red elsewhere. The syrinx has two pairs of tracheo- 
bronchial muscles ; the tongue is thick and often concave ; and 
Hitzsch ^ has recorded single or paired powder-down patches on 
the lower back of ElanoideSy ElanuSy BegerhinuSy and CircuSy with 
similar but scattered down-feathers in Gypa^tus, 

The members of this Family range in size from the mighty 
Lammergeier to the tiny Finch-Falcon (Microhierax) ; but they 
have many habits in common, though Polyhorm and MUvago 
are somewhat terrestrial and vulturing, and a few species have 
crepuscular tendencies. They are decidedly non -gregarious, 
though the Polyborinae, Erythropus, and BoBtrhamus form partial 
exceptions ; they pair very early in the year, if not for life, the 
larger forms in especial breeding almost before winter is over. Birds 
of the mountains, the plains, and the woods, they can bear the 
cold of the icy regions or the heat of the Equator, but towards 
^ PUrylograyhy (Jiay Soe.) ed. Sclater, 1867, p. 87. 
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either pole the number of species decreases perceptibly. The sight 
is exceptionally keen, and the flight generally powerful and rapid ; 
Eagles and Buzzards indeed move heavily to all appearance, as 
they circle or sail aroimd with flapping action, but the spectacle 
of the former in chase of a grouse will quickly disillusion the 
observer. Kites are still more versatile upon the wing, nor are 
the Polyborine forms always deficient in this respect, while the 
dash and speed of Hawks and Falcons in their different styles is 
proverbial^ Harriers and the like may be seen buoyantly quarter- 
ing the ground for hours, poising themselves almost motionless 
aloft, or gliding in circles to great heights ; and the hovering or 
stationary position on the wing, which gives the name of*' Wind- 
hover ” to the Kestrel, is more general than might be supposed 
throughout the Family. Taken as a class, few birds can fly so well 
or so untiringly, though Vultures, Cranes, Storks, Alba troses, and the 
larger Gulls have even greater powers of endurance ; they can, more- 
over, perch with great facility, and, while seldom running or walking 
fast, can move with freedom upon the ground, where they geneially 
progress by means of hops, and aid themselves with their wings. 
Many of the Falconidae are very quarrelsome, and use their talons 
as weapons of offence, this trait being emphasized at the nesting- 
quarters, whence feathered intruders are rigorpusly excluded. The 
cry is shrill, but varies in depth ; in the Peregrine Falcon it is a 
succession of short notes, in Eagles it resembles a yelp, in Buzzards 
a cat’s mew, in Kites a whistle, and so forth ; whereas in Mdiercu: 
it may almost be called a song. The diet varies considerably, and 
consists of mammals, birds, reptiles, fish, frogs, tortoises, crabs, 
molluscs, and insects. Gypohierax, AquUa, Haliastur, Milvago, and 
Polyhorm certainly eat carrion, and the last will attack newly-bom 
lambs — a grievance made the most of by sheep-farmers in the case 
of Eagles ; while the larger forms kill fawns, monkeys, foxes, hares, 
and other creatures of considerable size. Buzzards keep down 
rabbits, and hunt rats and mice as assiduously as Harriers and the 
Kestrel ; the latter devours quantities of insects, as do also some of 
the Polyborinae; and the so-called “Honey” BuzMPd(P€r7its) gains 
its name jfrom its fcmdness for grubs of bees' or wasps. Kites 
work havoc among poultry ; the Golden Eagle, and still more the 
Peregrine Falcon, among moor-fowl; the lost two proving an 

^ Falconry is too large a subject to be considered here ; but the reader may be 
referred to the works of Sa][vin and Brodrick, Freeman and Salvin, and others. 
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advantage in Scotch deer-forests, where the noisy grouse disturb 
the stags, but being in peril of extermination on the moorlands ; 
yet it is questionable whether more good than harm is not done 
by the destruction of weakly game. The Osprey and Sea-Eagle 
eat little but fish, though they are not alone in that habit, while 
RostrhamvjS lives almost entirely on fresh-water molluscs. Most 
members of the Family do not alight to capture their prey, but seize 
it with their sharp talons either sitting or on the wing, the chief 
exceptions being the carrion- and insect-eaters ; it is often con- 
veyed to some favourite spot of ground or rock to devour, smaller 
objects being transported in the bill and the bigger torn to pieces 
and stripped before being swallowed. Large bones may be broken 
up, slender bones bolted entire ; but hard substances are always 
ejected subsequently as pellets, after the manner of Owls (p. 401), 
the nature of the diet being readily detected from these castings. 
Exceptionally curious habits are credited to Gypdetus and Gypoic- 
tinia, as will be seen below. After a meal, quiescence is the rule, 
but none of the tribe gorge like Vultures. The predilections of 
species or even of individuals determine the situation of the nest, 
Eagles and other large forms preferring rocks in mountain-glens, 
lofty cliffs, or trees, for their bulky fabric of sticks, heather, and 
the like, which is lined with softer substances, and often bedded with 
foliage. The larger Falcons frequently select ledges on sea-girt or 
inland crags, and merely scrape a hole in the soil ; but they, in 
common with the lesser Falcons, also utilize deserted habitations 
of Crows and so forth, or even lay their eggs on level ground or 
upon crumbling masonry ; while the American “ Sparrow-Hawk 
{Tinnuncxdus sparverius) commonly appropriates old holes of 
Woodpeckers, Harriers, Rostrharmcs, and other forms choose 
sites in reed-beds, gorse-coverts, fern, rough grass, or corn, and 
eschew hard materials ; Hawks usually construct a flat platform 
of branches lined with thinner twigs. The eggs are generally 
bluish-, greenish-, or yellowish-whit^i^ with fine blotches, streaks, 
and spots of red, brown, or claret, chiefly towards the larger 
end ; but in Falcons they are more or less covered with ruddy 
or orange markings, which often obliterate the ground-colour. Un- 
spotted specimens are not uncommon,, and in the cose of Harriers 
we have an instance of a plain bluish coloration, a few rusty 
stains being exceptionally visible. Alternative sites are frequently 
tenanted, or former nests repaired. Incubation is often of con- 
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slderable duration, and the young remain long in the nest — four 
months, it is said, in the Lammergeier ; the longevity, too, of 
Eagles is notorious, a span of a hundred years having been actually 
recorded. Unconscious mimicry is shewn by Accipiter pihatus, 
which assumes the garb of Harpagus diodon near Eio Janeiro. 

Sub-fern. 1. Gypaetinae , — This group apparently links the 



Fiq. 89. — lammergeier. Oppa9tu8 barbcUu$, xf-}. 


Vulturidae to the Falconidae, but seems nearer to the latter. 
Gypaetug harhatus, the magnificent Lammergeier, is greyish-black 
with white streaks, and has a white crown, cheeks with a black band 
bifurcating at the eye to meet above, and pale tawny lanceolate 
plumage on the neck and lower parts. Dense black bristles cover 
the nostrils and lores, and a black tuft, which gives the name of 
“ Searded Vulture," projects below the mandible. The sclerotic 
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membrane is crimson (p. 1 4 7 ). The young are chiefly brown and buff. 
From Portugal and Mauritania this species extends through the 
lofty mountains of South Europe to the Himalayas and North China, 
though practically exterminated in Switzerland and Carinthia; 
G. ossifragus (meridionalis), with no black stripe below the eye, 
represents it in North-Eastern and Southern Africa. Avoid- 
ing its own kin, the Lammergeier often breeds near Griffon 
Vultures ; the large nest of sticks, lined with wool and hair, begun 
very early in the year, being placed in some cavity of a cliff or 
on a precipitous ledge, and containing one egg — or rarely two — 
which appear pale orange owing to the confluent markings. The 
flight is majestic and powerful ; the cry weak and querulous, with 
a croak when irritated. In parts of Spain and India, natives 
assert that this bird preys only on carcases ; but in Macedonia it 
is said to carry off lambs, kids, and fowls, and no doubt occasion- 
ally it kills small mammals and birds, though all statements 
should be carefully criticised, as it usurps the name of Grifo ” 
or Griffon in Spain, and that of Golden Eagle in India ; while 
conversely any Eagle is pointed out in the Alps as a Lammergeier. 
It has been credited with a habit of scaring young animals over 
the cliffs by descending with a sudden rush, but its nature is 
cowardly, and it does not seem to attack man ; yet marvellous 
tales have been told of its strength and daring, some of which may 
in part be true, though the evidence is hardly convincing. Like 
NeophroTiy it is said to carry bones up into the air, letting them 
fall to break them, while land-tortoises are similarly treated in 
North Africa, and possibly this species is responsible for the death 
of the poet .^Eschylus, on whose bare head a tortoise is alleged to 
have been dropped.^ Gypohierax angolemis, somewhat approach- 
ing the Vulturidae, is white, with the secondaries, most of the 
scapulars, the tips of the primaries, and the base of the tail 
black ; the bare skin of the sides of the face and the feet are 
flesh-coloured, and the beak is grey-blue. Rare in East and South 
Africa, though common in the West, it is generally seen on 
lagoons, rivers, or sea-shores, sunning itself on some elevation, or 
skimming the water with laboured flight in search of fish. It will 
attack animals and eat garbage. 

Sub-fam. 2. Polyborinae. — Of the American ^'Carrion Hawks,” 
Polyboms tharus is dull black, with whitish neck, back, breast, 
^ Salviu, IbiSf 1869, p. 177 ; Pliny, Eist. Eat, lib. x, cap. 3. 
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and tail, more or less barred with dusky, and broad blackish tips 
to the rectrices. The bare red skin of the cheeks and throat 
imparts a vulturine look, belied, however, by the almost gallin- 
aceous feet. It inhabits South America from Ecuador and Guiana 
southwards; but thence the verysimilarP.cAmi^^ayranges to Florida 
and Lower California, P. lutosus occurring in Guadelupe Island off 
the latter. The Carancho or Caracara, as P. tharus is called, re- 
sembles in habits the “ Turkey -Buzzards ” {Rhinogryplius), with 
which it consorts, though somewhat shy and quarrelsome. Semi- 
gregarious, and audacious if unmolested, it passes the hot hours 
in the shade, and roosts in company at night ; while the powerful 
and graceful flight, with its alternate sailing or flapping move- 
ments, though not rapid, enables it to soar in spirals to a great alti- 
tude. It walks or runs with ease. The far-reaching grating note 
is usually uttered with the head thrown back ; the food of refuse 
and carrion is supplemented by young lambs or alligators, birds, 
frogs, reptiles, land-crabs, worms, and insects. When on a tree, 
bush, or cliff, the large shallow nest, often renewed yearly, is made 
of sticks and lined with grass, leaves, roots, wool, or scraps of any 
sort ; but, when on the ground or in swamps, reeds and herbage 
are commonly utilized. The three or four eggs ranging from white 
with red blotches to cinnamon with a few black marks. 

Ihycter, Fhalcohaenus, and Senex are kindred Neotropical genera 
of a greenish-black colour, with a variable amount of white on the 
tail, lower parts, and even the wings and nape ; the cheeks and 
throat are naked and red in the first, and orange in the second, while 
the cheeks only are yellow in the third. Phalcohaemis has a sliglit 
crest, P. carunculatus a fleshy orange caruncle at the base of the 
bill, Senex rufous thighs. Ibycter ater occurs in Amazonia, /. 
americanus from Guatemala and Honduras to Brazil, Phalcohaenvs 
megalopterm from Chili to West Peru, P. carunculatus in Ecuador 
and New Granada, P. albigularis in Patagonia, while Senex 
australis is the “Johnny Book” of the Falklands. Close allies 
are MUvago chimachima and M, chimangOy ranging from Panama 
to Paraguay, and from about lat. 20° S. to Tierra del Fuego 
respectively ; the former is brown, with creamy head, neck, tail, 
and under-parts, and rectrices barred with brown; the latter has the 
head rufous and black, the lower surface streaky-looking yellowish- 
brown, the tail greyer. The lores and naked orbits are pinkish. 

These forms are similar in manners to Polyhorus, but MUvago is 
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more terrestrial, and chiefly frequents grassy plains ; it is moreover 
less energetic, and has an easy and loitering though protracted flight, 
with a custom of uttering its whistling or mournful notes in chorus, 
the head being thrown back as in the Carancho. The nest of 
sticks, lined with grass, hair, and wool, may be on trees, in grass, or 
rushes, Senex preferring sea-girt cliffs ; the eggs, from two to five in 
number, are cream-coloured, or reddish with darker markings, and 
vary as in Polyhorus, Human beings are very rarely molested 
by Carrion Hawks,” though birds seem to fear them greatly. 

Sub-fam. 3. Accipitrinae, — First of this group may be placed six 
genera of " Harrier-Eagles,” classed as Circaetinae by the late J. 
H. Gurney,^ of which Herpetotheres cachinnciTis, ranging from South 
Mexico to Bolivia and l^araguay, is the only American represent- 
ative. It is a crested bird, of a brown colour above, relieved by 
creamy buff, which extends over the whole under surface, the nape 
and face l^eing mostly black. It eats snakes, and sits aloft bob- 
bing its head while uttering a gruff “ha-ha.” Of the African genus 
CircaHus one species, C. gallicus — Jean-le-blanc of the French — 
extends from Southern and Central Europe to Palestine, India, 
Xorth China, Timor, and Flores. It is dark browm above, and 
white with blackish-brown streaks and bars below, the secondaries 
and tail having white tips, and the latter three dusky cross-bands. 
This sluggish but bold denizen of the plains may be seen perched 
on trees, quartering the ground with heavy flapping flight, or 
anon poising itself aloft on motionless wings, the harsh noisy cry 
l)eing varied by a twittering note. Snakes form its favourite 
food, while frogs and fish from the shallows, small mammals, birds, 
lizards, crabs, and insects add to its daily fare. The bulky nest of 
sticks, bedded with grass or green leaves, is situated on trees, bushes, 
or even rocky ledges ; a single bluish -white egg — or exceptionally 
two — lieing deposited. The female sits very closely, and both 
parents sometimes attack intruders. C, cinereuSy of most of the 
Ethiopian Eegion, has the chest brownish-black and the belly 
white ; C, fasciolatus of Natal, and the similar C, heaudouini of 
Senegal and North-East Africa, have the former part fulvous-brown, 
and the latter barred with dusky ; C, cimrascens of the east and 
west of that continent is much greyer below, with narrower bars. 
HelotarsuB ecaudatus of the whole Ethiopian Eegion is black, with 
maroon back and tail, and a broad grey band across the second- 
' A list of the Diurnal Birds of Prey, 1884, pp. 14-18. 
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aries ; the wide crest, short rectrices, red cere, lores and feet, render- 
ing it most remarkable. H, leuconotus is hardly more than a creamy- 
backed variety. It sails aloft in powerful style, and dashes like 
lightning upon the snakes, mammals, and lizards, which form its 
prey ; the nest of sticks is placed in trees or rocks, and contains, 
it is said, from two to four white eggs. The crested Eutriorchis 
of Madagascar, and Dryotriorchis of the Gold Coast, short of wing 
but long of tail, should probably be placed here. A fine broad 
crest also adorns Spilornis, of which genus some seven members 
occur in the Indian Eegion, and the Celebes group. S. undidaius 
(ckeela), extending from India to China, has the head black and 
white, the remaining plumage brown, with whitish markings 
above, round white spots below, and a broad light band across 
the white-tipped tail S. sula^nsis of the Sula Islands differs in 
being barred beneath ; S, holospilus of the Philippines has the 
whole body spotted. These arboreal forms live upon snakes, frogs, 
insects, and birds, the last of which they hunt in pairs, converg- 
ing gradually on the victim from each side : the note is mournful ; 
the small nest of twigs, lined with grass or leaves, is placed in 
trees ; the two eggs are rufous or white with red markings. 

The slender Polyhoroides typicus, of most of the Ethiopian 
Eegion, combines the appearance of a Harrier with that of a 
typical Hawk ; it is grey with white tips to the black remiges and 
rectrices, and shews black and white bars on the lower breast and 
abdomen. A whitish band crosses the tail, while the naked cheeks 
and cere are yellow. P. radiatm of Madagascar is more silvery. 
Eesembling the following group in habits, these birds prefer gi ass- 
lands, especially when newly burnt, take comparatively short 
flights, and rest more frequently on trees or stumps. They are 
said to be able to bend the tibio-tarsal joint either way. 

Circus, ranging over nearly the whole world, comprises some 
seventeen species, in most of which the sexes differ in coloration 
— an unusual fact in Eaptorial fonna They are graceful and soft- 
plumaged, with long legs, wings, and tail, the partial facial ruff 
creating a likeness — superficial and not warranted by structure 
— to the owla Non-arboreal and by nature shy, they may be seen 
hovering or circling aloft, or systematically beating over the flats 
with buoyant untiring flight, the pinions flapping slowly and 
regularly, and exposing a broad surface to the air. They can, 
however, move with rapidity, and approach their breeding-quarters 
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with a fine downward sweep, an exceptionally bold cock sometimes 
almost striking an intruder. The cry, chiefly heard during incu- 
bation, is shrill ; the food consists mainly of small mammals, but 
partially of birds, reptiles, fish, frogs, insects, or even eggs ; the 
nest, placed among reeds, corn or herbage, in gorse-coverts or on 
heathery or grassy slopes, is, according to circumstances, a pile or 
layer of the surrounding vegetation lined with the finer portions, 
and contains from three to six bluish-white eggs, rarely blotched 
with rufous. Nesting-sites in trees are on record. Three species 
still breed in Britain, C, cyaneus^ the Hen Harrier, C, ciTveraceus, 
Montagu’s Harrier, and (7. aer\iginom%, the Marsh Harrier or 
‘‘ Moor Buzzard.” The first two are much alike and easily con- 
founded, the female in both being brown above and huffish with 
dark streaks below, while the tail is crossed by five umber bars. 
The male, which is bluish-grey with white rump and abdomen in 
the Hen Harrier, but is streaked beneath with rufous in the more 
slender Montagu’s Harrier, is commonly considered a different 
species from the female by rustics, who call it the ‘‘ Kite,” These 
forms range over Europe, Asia, and North Africa ; but whereas the 
first- named reaches about lat. 69° N. in summer, and occurs from 
Morocco and Abyssinia to Canton in winter, its congener is not 
found so far north, and migrates down to Cape Colony, Ceylon, and 
Burma. C. aeniginosus, now nearly exterminated in Britain, ex- 
tends from South Scandinavia and Archangel to Japan, and to the 
Transvaal and Ceylon in the cold season. The upper parts are 
brown with blackish primaries, the remainder of the wings and 
the tail being grey ; the lower surface is buff with brownish stripes. 
Old males have the head nearly cream-coloured, vhile the irides 
in the female are rather hazel than yellow. The North American 
C, hudsonius is very near C. cyaneus ; South America possesses C, 
cinereus, and, on the east, (7. maculosus ; C, stvainsoni reaches from 
South-E6tst Europe to India and China, with Africa in winter ; C. 
ranivorus and C. munrvs occupy SoutJj Africa ; C. spilonotus and 
C. melanoleucus East Asia, the latter being coloured black, white, 
and grey ; (7. assimilis (jardinii)— marked with chestnut above, 
and spotted with white below — ^inhabits Australia and Tasmania ; 
(7. ffouldi (approicimans) the same countries. New Zealand, and 
Fiji ; C. tvolfi New Caledonia, C. spilothorax Papuasia, (7. humlloti 
Madagascar, and C, maillardi (with its variety mmrosceles) that 
island, K^union, and Anjuan (Joanna). 
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Micrastur, a genus found in Central and northern South 
America, somewhat resembles Accipiter, being brown or blackish 
above, relieved by rufous or grey and white, and white or reddish 
below with or without ci'oss-bars. Gerano^pizias ranges further 
south, G. caerulescens, which is slaty-blue, with a few white bands 
beneath, i-eaching South Brazil and Bolivia, while the Central 
American G, niger is nearly uniform black. The thighs are 
closely feathered, and the tibio-tarsal joint is said to act doubly. 
Five species of Metier cue or Singing Hawk,” reside in the 
Ethiopian Kegion, especially in the south, where M, canonm is 
plentiful This form is ash-coloured with black primaries, black 
and white tail, and white belly with greyish bars. The habits 
are bold, the flight is rapid, the food consists of small mammals, 
birds, reptiles, and locusts. The haunts are in rocky places or 
bush country ; the nest of sticks, lined with wool and feathers, 
is placed in a tree, and contains from three to five whitish eggs. 
The mellow whistling or piping song is heard chiefly in the 
morning and evening, the wide-spread African Asturinvia mono- 
grammica alone of the Family vying with it in sweetness. 

Astnr comprises forty or more members, several of which have 
exact counterparts in the genus Accipiter} The more robust build, 
shorter legs, and stouter toes serve as distinctions ; but it must be 
noted that short wings, long legs, and bill without a notch mark 
all Accipitrine as opposed to Falconine forms. The descriptions 
below will be sufficient to shew the coloration, as the species, except 
A. novae hollandiae, are very similar. Inhabitants of the wood- 
land and river-side, they are nearly cosmopolitan, though absent 
in parts of the Neotropical Eegion and in New Zealand ; while 
several islands have peculiar races. A. palumhariuSy the Goshawk, 
called of old the "Gentle Falcon,” is now seldom observed in 
Britain, though once it nested in Scotland ; it ranges throughout 
Europe and Asia to Morocco, and thence to the Himalayas and 
Japan, or slightly further south in winter. It is ashy-brown 
above, with four dark bands on the white-tipped tail, and is closely 
barred with brown and white below. Daring and rapacious, with 
marvellous power of steerage, it follows the abruptest turns of its 
victims with the greatest ease, gliding after them in a low, per- 
sistent style, termed by falconere " raking.” The food consists of 
small mammals and birds, but A, badius and A. tachiro will eat 
^ J. H. Ourney, Jbi$, 1875, p. 468. 
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frogs, and the latter limpets ; the large flat nest of sticks, rarely 
lined with roots, is placed in trees, the bluish-white eggs, number- 
ing from three to five, being occasionally marked with rust-colour. 
The barely separable North American -A atricapilliLS exhibits very 
close bars below ; the crested A. trivirgatus, ranging frgm India and 
the G-reat Sunda Islands to Formosa, is slaty-grey, having a rufous 
chest, a white throat with black median streak, a tail with four brown 
bands, and white under parts barred with rufous and brown ; A. 
hadius, the Shikra, extending in its various sub-species from Central 
Eussia, Servia, and Greece to China, and many parts of Africa, is 
blue-grey with five or six blackish tail-bands, a less distinct throat- 
streak, and salmon -coloui'ed lower surface with narrow white 
cross-bars. A. trinotatus of Celebes is blackish-grey, with lighter 
head, white spots on the median rectrices, uniform vinous breast, 
white throat and vent ; the young are ferruginous-red above with 
black markings. Most remarkable of all is A, novae hollandiae 
of Southern Australia and Tasmania — with its smaller race A, 
leticosomus of Papuasia and the Cape York district — pure white 
in colour, with black biU, yellow cere and red irides, which some 
writers consider a permanent albino of A. cinereus. A. hensti 
and A. franciscae are confined to Madagascar, A. Irutus and A, 
pusillus to Mayotte and Joanna Islands of the Comoros respect- 
ively. Nisoides moreli, also from Madagascar, a bird with stout 
bill and white irides, closely approaches Astur. 

Accipiter is a genus of some thirty species, which rival Gos- 
hawks in spirit and daring ; they inhabit nearly the whole world, 
but hardly extend to Polynesia. The flight is quick and vigorous, 
with rapid turns ; the prey being captured with a dash as the birds 
skim through the wooded country they frequent ; while it is sub- 
sequently devoured on the ground, as is customary among Accipi- 
trine forms. The large flat nest of twigs, occasionally lined with 
roots or leaves, is placed on a tree or rocky ledge ; about four to 
six bluish-white eggs, usually with heavy blotches or spots of red- 
brown, being laid in the central depression. Very puzzling are the 
changes of plumage, though by no means confined to this genus ; 
but the longitudinal spots below in the young are said generally 
to change with age to transverse bars, as is the case in the most 
typical Falcons.^ The coloration is well shewn by Accipiter nisus, 
the Sparrow-Hawk, which breeds throughout Europe, North Africa, 
1 Of., however, Sharpe, 1873, pp. 418, 419. 
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and Asia north of the Himalajas; extending further south in winter, 
but represented in South Africa by A. n^fiventrU and A. ovampen- 
sis with white-spotted rectrices. It is bluish-grey above, with 
white mottlings on the nape and rufous cheeks, the white-tipped 
tail exhibiting from three to five dark bands, and the buffish-white 
under parts red-brown bars. Other species are blacker or browner, 
or more rufous below ; A. rubrieollis and A. erythrauehen of the 
Moluccas have the nape red ; the latter, A. rhodogaster of Celebes, 



Fig. 40. — Nest of Sparrow-Hawk. AccipUer nisus. (From Poachers,) 


A. virgatuB of India and East Asia (including A, nisoldeB), A, 
hartlauhi of the Gaboon, and A» ventral is of Venezuela, Colombia, 
and Ecuador, have nearly uniform ruddy imder parts ; A, erythro- 
cnemis of Brazil and Bolivia, and A, chionogaBter, ranging from 
Guatemala to Venezuela are almost white beneath ; A. hicolor of 
Central and South America having grey-blue for the white. A, 
melanoleucuB of North-East, West, and South Africa is deep 
black, with brown bars on the rectrices, and some white on the 
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tail-coverts and breast ; A. pectoralis of Brazil is brownish-black 
above, slightly relieved by white, the tail being greyish with black 
bands, the collar and chest rufous, the fore-neck and abdomen 
white, streaked and barred respectively with black. A. minullus 
inhabits South Africa, A, mudagascarierms Madagascar, A. cir- 
rocephalus Australia, Tasmania, and Papuasia, A. chihnsu Chili, 
A, guttatus Paraguay and Bolivia, A, pileatus Brazil, A, collaris 
New Granada ; while the very robust A. cooperi occupies North 
America southwards to Mexico, and A.fu8cu8 the same country to 
Panama. In A. suhniger {tinus), of Central and South America, 
and some other species, the young are red above. JSrythrotriorclm 
radiatus of East and Central Australia, a rufous bird with dark 
markings, which lays an egg like that of a Sparrow-Hawk, may 
perhaps be placed here, as may Megatriorchis donae of New Guinea, 
in which the blackish upper parts have lighter transverse stripes, 
and the white under parts longitudinal dusky streaks. 

Sub-fam. 4. Aquilinae. — The long-legged Morplinus guianen- 
sisy ranging from Panama to Amazonia, is black, with three ashy 
tail-bars, brown head and chest, and white rufous-banded abdomen ; 
the line crest is brown with black tip, the wing- and tail-coverts 
are varied with wdiite. This bird haunts thick woods near water, 
and in habits appears to resemble the next two genera, which have 
similar soft plumage, short wings and long tails. M, taeniatus of 
Ecuador has broader and blacker bars below. Harpyopsis novae 
guineae of New Guinea, and Thrasaetus harpy ia, the Harpy, extend- 
ing from Mexico to Paraguay and Bolivia, have blackish-grey upper 
parts with a tendency to darker transverse markings ; the tail shews 
six black bars; and the white under parts exhibit a greyish zone 
on the chest. The former species is, moreover, relieved by white 
above, while a bifurcated grey crest surmounts the white head 
and neck of the latter. Marvellous stories have been told of the 
fierceness and strength of the last-named, but despite its huge bill 
and legs, it seems never to attack man, though defending itself with 
spirit when wounded. Found in low^ying forests and near rivers, 
it may be seen wheeling in circles with slow heavy flight, or 
digesting its meals on low boughs of trees. The diet consists 
largely of mammals, including fawns, monkeys, foxes and peccaries ; 
the nest is in high trees or cliffs. The Indians are very proud of 
a living specimen, while the down is used for decoration, and the 
feathers for arrow-making. Harpyopsis devours wallabies. 
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JHthecophaga jefferyi, a fine forest Eagle from the Philippines, 
with extremely deep and compressed bill, seems to belong here.^ 

The true Eagles — ^fierce but seldom courageous — ^inhabit wild 
mountains, plains, or forests ; resembling Buzzards in their slow 
heavy flight, and rarely uttering their shrill cry or yelp. The prey 
is generally secured by a pounce ; and carrion, if fairly fresh, is 
eaten. The nest of sticks or twigs, lined with grass, green foliage, 
fur or wool, especially the two first, contains from one to three 
large white eggs, with or without red or brownish markings. 

The various species of Spizaettis, Limnaetus, Lophotriorchis,^ 
Lopho(utm, Keopus, and Msaetm, with comparatively short 
wings, long tails, and large claws, are sometimes denominated 
Hawk-Eagles. Not usually shy, they are essentially denizens 
of wooded country, where some prefer the hilly districts, others 
the neighbourhood of streams; the food is extremely varied, 
including in different cases, monkeys, bucks, lambs, goats, hares, 
rabbits, birds as large as bustards and geese, lizards, frogs, or 
even fish ; While the flight is more graceful and Falcon-like 
than in the genus Aquila, the note clearer and sharper. The 
moderately large nest is composed of sticks, and usually lined 
with green leaves or branchlets ; the one or two eggs are white, 
ordinarily with light reddish-brown markings. Spizaetus coronatiis 
of South and West Africa is blackish above, with a little white 
on the tail-coverts and remiges, and brownish tips to the triply- 
barred rectrices, the buff lower parts being broadly banded witli 
black. S, tyrannus, extending from Guatemala to Brazil, is black 
beneath ; S. ornatus, of Central and South America as far as Para- 
guay, has the nape and sides of the neck and chest tawny. These 
birds have an occipital crest, as have some members of the hardly 
separable Limndetits, of which X. ccdigatm, of India and the Malay 
countries, deep brown in colour, with ashy inner webs to the remiges, 
will serve as an example. X. nipcdensis and X. cirrhatus inhabit 
India with Ceylon, and the former Formosa and Japan ; L, philips 
pensis the Philippines; X. alboniger Malacca and Borneo ; X. lanceo- 
lattes Celebes and the Sula Islands ; X. gurneyi New Guinea and 
the Moluccas ; X. {Lophotriorchis) kieneri India, Malacca, Borneo, 
and Batchian ; X. isidori north-western South America. Lopho- 
custus occipitalis, of Africa south of the Sahara, is brown, except for 
a few white marks above, and has shortly-feathered white metatarsL 
* Ogilvie Grant, IbiB, 1897, pp. 214-220. 
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Here the crest is extremely long, but in the nearly black Neopus 
malayends, ranging from India to the Moluccas, it is much shorter. 
SpiziastuT melanoleucus, extending from Guatemala to Brazil, is 
brownish-black, with white head, neck, and lower surface, the tail 
haa four darker bands, and black marks shew towards the crest. 
In this species the inner claw and hallux are greatly developed. 
NisaJetus pennatua, the ‘‘ Booted Eagle ” of South Europe, Africa, 
and thence to India and Ceylon, so called from the feathered 
legs, is brown above, with a white shoulder-patch, white tip to the 
barred tail, and various buffish markings ; the head, neck, and 
under parts are fawn-coloured, with brown streaks except on the 
abdomen. N. fasciatus, Bonelli’s Eagle, has a similar range, but 
reaches China, and not South Africa ; it lacks the shoulder-patch, 
but is streaked on the abdomen. N morphnoldes inhabits Australia 
and New Guinea, N spilogaster and N hellicosus Southern Africa, 
the last being slaty-black above, and having a plain brown chest. 

The typical Eagle, the bird of Jove, the emblem of Rome and 
of St. John, was some species of Aquila, A, ckrysaeius, the Golden 
or Black Eagle, is exceptionally shot in England in winter — 
especially in the north ; but it is the Sea Eagle that occurs most 
frequently. In North Britain the former has bred in increasing 
numbers since protection has been given in deer-forests, where 
it kills the grouse which startle the stalker *8 game ; a few pairs 
remain in North and West Ireland; while in times past it ranged 
to the Peak of Derbyshire or even Snowdon. Abroad it occupies 
most of Europe, North Asia to India and China, North Africa, 
and North America to Mexico. Powerful and fierce by nature, and 
ready to attack animals of considerable size, it never molests man 
under ordinary circumstances ; both parents, it is true, circle anxi- 
ously round when the young are in danger, but should the nest 
contain eggs, the hen, which sits closely, vanishes at once on leaving 
thena. She does not reappear until all risk seems past, while the cock 
is seldom sighted at the eyry, though liisually seen in the vicinity. 
The prey consists of antelopes, wolves, foxes, fawns, lambs, hares, 
rabbits, marmots, geese, ducks, grouse, and so forth, with carrion, if 
sufficiently fresh ; the ground is often quartered at a low elevation, 
and wonderfully rapid in the chase is the flight of this apparently 
slow and ponderous bird, aided by its extraordinarily keen powers 
of vision. Solitary individuals may occasionally be approached by 
stalking, but in Britain they are generally wary, owing to constant 
VOL. IX M 
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disturbance ; they may, however, often be seen circling aloft or 
winging their way to great distances, while they can hardly be 
distinguished from Buzzards in misty weather even by experienced 
keepers. Captures are made with the talons, but Eagles are com* 
paratively seldom trained for Falconry ; yet the present species 
has been so used in Europe, as well as by the Kirgiz Tartars, who 
call it “ Bergut ” or “ Bearcoot.” The cry is shrill and yelping. 
The nest is commonly placed in a tree, though in Scotland such 
sites are seldom utilized nowadays, a projecting rock on the side 
of some bare mountain-glen or a sea-girt crag being selected instead. 
Here a cavity, rather than a ledge, is chosen, and a huge mass of sticks 
or heather is collected, with a bedding of hair, fur, wool, moss, dry 
fern and an occasional feather, or more commonly of tufts of Luzula 
sylvatica, garnished with an odd pine-shoot. Two or three eyries 
are often used in turn, the pile increasing on each occasion. At 
times the spot can be reached without a rope by a skilful climber, 
and in some countries nests have been found upon the ground. The 
two or three eggs — four being quite exceptional — are generally 
marked with red-brown, crimson, purplish or grey, but, though 
fine blotches are usual, one if not more of the set is frequently 
white. They are laid very early in spring and — as in other Birds of 
Prey — ^not always on successive days. The Golden Eagle is distin- 
guished from theSea-Eagle(p. 1 63)by the feathering reaching to the 
toes, which have only the last joint scutellated, and the remainder 
reticulated : the adult is normally blackish-brown, with tawny 
lanceolate nape-plumes and tail mottled with grey ; the young have 
white bases to the rectrices. The colour, however, varies much. 

Aquila elanga, the Spotted Eagle of British lists, and its 
smaller form, A. pomarina, range across Eimope, except the 
most northern portions, and extend to North Africa, India, 
and North China, their respective distributions being somewhat 
uncertain. The colour is brown, with pale nape and light 
margins to the feathers of the wings and rump ; the manners 
are those of Eagles generally, but the food includes frogs, reptiles, 
and grasshoppers, in addition to small mammals and birds. 
A. hastata of India is hardly separable, and the African A. 
wahlbergi is very similar, as is the larger A. nipcUensia, the 
Steppe Eagle of the former country. Eastern Europe, Eastern 
Asia, and, exceptionally, North Africa, a plain brown bird 
with a fulvous nuchal patch. . It commonly builds its nest 
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upon the ground A, adalberti, the White-shouldered Eagle 
of Portugal, Spain, and North-West Africa — often wrongly 
called Imperial,” — preys upon lizards, snakes, hares and rabbits, 
which it usually spies from a perch on some bare tree-top. It is 
black, with brownish neck, greyish base to the tail, and a broad 
white shoulder -patch, whereas A. mogilnik, the true Imperial 
Eagle, ranging from Central Europe and North-East Africa to India 
and China, differs in having the head and neck creamy yeUow, and 
only the scapulars white. A rapax {naevioides), the Tawny Eagle 
of most of Africa, rarely found in Europe, is remarkable for the 
parti-coloured feathers of purplish-brown and rufous on the upper 
parts ; otherwise it is brown, slightly streaked with fulvous below. 
The smaller A vindhiana and A-fulvescem of India are very like 
it, while A, verreauxi of Abyssinia and South Africa is jet black 
with white rump and lower back. UroaMtiis audax of Australia 
and Tasmania is black, and has a wedge-shaped tail, the bright 
chestnut nape being streaked with black, and the head with w^hite. 

Of the Sea Eagles, characterized by Very large bills and nearly 
bare metatarsi, the biggest is the fish-eating Thalassaxtus pelagicus, 
brown in colour, with white cuneate tail, rump, thighs, and patch 
on the wing-coverts. It inhabits the coasts, lakes, and rivers of 
North East Asia, the Liu-Kiu Islands and Japan, rarely wandering 
to America. T, branickii of Corea is slaty-black, with only the 
tail and its coverts white. Hcdiaetus albicilla, the Erne or Sea- 
Eagle, of which a few pairs remain in Shetland and the west of 
Scotland and Ireland, used to breed at least as far south in Eng- 
land as the Isle of Man and the Lake District, while in winter 
immature or even adult specimens still frequently occur in 
various parts. Generally distributed over the Old World from 
Greenland to Kamtschatka, it breeds also in the Danube valley, 
Turkey, Greece, and Egypt, migrating to the Canary Islands, North 
Africa, Japan, China, and occasionally the Commander Islands. It 
is brown with white tail, the full plumage not being attained for 
nearly six years ; but very old examples become whitish on the 
head and neck. In most of its habits it resembles the Golden 
Eagle, though the note is shriller, and the food consists largely of 
fish, seized in the talons as it swoops down ; it is said to be very 
destructive to lambs, and, as it eats carrion, it is readily poisoned. 
In Britain the eyries are now in precipitous sea-cliffs, but of old 
inland rocks and trees were utilized, as is the case abroad, while 
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in Egypt nests have been found upon the ground in marshes ; the 
two or three white eggs, laid early in the year, are rarely marked 
with rufous. The representative American species H. leucocepha- 
lu8, the Bald Eagle, has the head, neck, rump, and tail white, and 
ranges from the North to California and Mexico. H, leucocoryphus, 
with the middle of the tail and the cheeks white, extends from 
South-East Europe to East Siberia, China, and Burma ; H, leuco- 
gaster, a greyer bird with white head, neck, under parts, and end 
of the tail, occurs from India and China to Australia and the 
Friendly Islands ; ff, vocifer with white head, neck, breast, and tail, 
but chestnut belly, occupies the Ethiopian Kegion ; If. vociferoides 
of Madageiscar is intermediate between the last-named and H. 
leticocorgphus. The river-haunting Polioaetm ichthyaetus, of the 
Indian Eegion and Celebes, is brown, with grey head and neck, 
white abdomen and tail, the latter broadly tipped with brown ; 
P. phcmbeus, of similar range, lacks the white base of the tail. 
The huge nest is placed in a tree and is often lined with green 
leaves, the two or three eggs being white ; the note is loud and 
plaintive, and the food consists chiefly of fish. 

Sub-fam. 5. Buteoninae, or Buzzards and Kites. — In this group 
the Eough-legged Buzzards (ArcJiibuteo) are separated from the 
genus Buteo on account of their feathered metatarsi. A. lagopus, 
well-known in Britain from the numbers which fre(juently appear in 
autumn, is alleged to have bred once in Yorkshire, while in Northern 
Europe it is common, extending thence to about the Lena in Asia, 
and migrating in winter to South Europe, Turkestan, and even Natal. 
At the same season a darker sub-species A. mncti johannis, which 
breeds north of the United States, occurs southwards to Mexico. 
The former bird is cream-coloured, with brown markings of various 
depth, becoming more streaky below ; the tail shews a white base 
and three or four dark cross-bars, of which the sub-terminal is 
very broad. In Scandinavia, when there is a plague of lemmings, 
it is as valuable an ally as the owls ; the habits being identical 
with those of Buteo. A. ferrugineus of western North America 
has the upper surface and thighs ferruginous with brown streaks, 
the head, neck, and tail whiter, and the under parts nearly pure 
white. A. hemiptUopuB {strophiatus) of Nepal and Tibet is nearly 
uniform brown with a white pectoral band. 

Buteo is a genus of some thirty species, which together in- 
habit nearly the whole globe, except the Australian region ; the 
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only form thence recorded seeming to be JR solitariiLS of the Sand- 
wich Archipelago — the Pandion solitarius of Cassin and so- 
called Onyckoies gruheri of Mr. Eidgway. All may be represented 
both in appearance and manners by B, vulgaris, the Common Buz- 
zard, which breeds not uncommonly in a few wild districts of 
Britain, chiefly towards the west, and is found on migration in 
other parts. Abroad the range includes the Atlantic Islands, West 
and Central Europe, whence it strays at times to Eastern Europe, 
Asia Minor, and North Africa ; the resident bird of those countries, 
however, is B, desertorum. The colour above is brown, with slight 
white marks and twelve dusky bars on the tail, the lower surface 
being yellowish-white with brown streaks ; but varieties are very 
frequent in the genus, and these may be either darker or exhibit 
creamy tints, a trimorphic tendency of which the Sandwich 
Islands form is a notable instance. The English name Puttock 
and the Welsh Cetn appear to be applied indiscriminately to the 
Common Buzzard and the Kite. The flight is powerful, though 
slow and heavy, nor is it uncommon to see individuals circling 
in the air or poising themselves aloft on motionless wings ; when 
quartering the ground the movements are not unlike those of 
Harriers, but the style is more steady, and the operations less 
protracted. Much of the food consists of small mammals, and 
especially rodents; it includes, however, small birds, reptiles, 
frogs, beetles, and grasshoppers; and many gamekeepers now 
recognise the bird's utility by protecting its breeding-quarters. 
Its congener B. jakal is even more useful, and destroys large or 
venomous snakes. Furthermore, the custom of darting upon the 
prey from some post of vantage remains* to be noticed. The nest, 
commonly situated in trees, is equally often in rocks; those 
selected not being necessarily lofty, but frequently mere outcrops 
on the sides of hill -valleys, in which case access is easy even 
without a rope. The materials used are much the same as in the 
case of the Golden Eagle, but finer f a like fancy being shewn for 
green foliage, though ivy and so forth take the place of pine- 
shoots, as being more readily obtainable. The eggs are white or 
greenish, commonly blotched or spotted to a greater or less extent 
with dark brown, red, or lilac ; the hen sits very closely, the 
cock meanwhile soaring above the intruder’s head, and uttering his 
characteristic cat-like mew. B. desertorum, of aH Africa, South- 
East Europe, and the countries to India inclusive, which has been 
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recorded three times in England, is smaller and more decidedly 
rufous than B. vulgaris, though hardly distinguishable when 
immature ; while the bigger B. ferox of similar range, though 
apparently limited in Africa to the North, is closely allied ; as are 
B. plumipes, extending from India to Japan (of which B. leuco- 
cephalus is a large and probably distinct form) and B. swainsoni of 
North America, which migrates as fisu: south as Patagonia, and has 
almost uniform upper parts and chest. B. lorecdis, the “ Ked- 
tailed Hawk,” occupying with its various races the whole of 
North America, has a rufous tail with lighter tip and usually a 
single blackish band, the breast being sooty-black or white, "with 
or without a reddish tinge ; B. albicaudatus, reaching from Texas 
to Brazil, is slaty-grey, with rusty markings on the mantle, white 
under parts and tail, the latter showing grey bars and a wide 
Bubterminal black cross-belt ; while B. abhreviatus, found from the 
southern United States to northern South America, is almost 
black, with three broad grey and white zones across the rectrices. 

augur and B. auguralis, both from North-East and West 
Africa, with B. jakal of South Africa, have the upper parts black, 
some grey on the wings, and the tail chestnut except near the end 
The first has a black throat with white streaks and white lower 
surface, the second a red-brown chest and black spots on the 
belly, the third is black below with a whitish pectoral patch. 
Finally, omitting several American species from want of space, 
B. hrachypterus — a miniature Common Buzzard — is peculiar to 
Madagascar, B. galapagensis to the Galapagos, B. exsvl to Masa- 
fuera, B. poliosomus to Chili, Patagonia, and the Falklands. 

Barabuteo unieincttis, ranging from the southern United States 
to Chili and Argentina, a sli^gish carrion eater, is sooty-brown 
with rufous on the wing-coverts and thighs, and a white base and 
tip to the tail BtUeola braehyura and B. leucorrhoa of tropical 
America, separated from Buteo by a central tubercle in the nostril, 
are black above; the former being white below and having four 
dark bars on the ashy tail, the latter only shewing white at 
the base of the black rectiices, which are crossed by one grey bar. 

Asturina, placed near Astur by some authors, includes two 
species with Buzzard-like habits, tW build slight nests and lay 
greenish-white eggs. A. plagiata, foimd from the South-West 
United States to Panama, is grey, barred with black on the 
primaries and with white below, while a white median band 
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crosses the rectrices, of which the coverts are black and white. 
-4, nitida, reaching from Panama to south-east Brazil, diffei-s in 
having white bars above. Rupornis magnirostris of Colombia, 
Guiana, and Amazonia — hardly separable from Asturina — has 
three black belts on the tail and is rufous instead of grey beneath ; 
R. Tujicauda of Central America, i?, pucherani of Brazil, 
Paraguay, and Argentina, and its Bolivian race R, saturata, 
have the chestnut remiges and rufous rectrices crossed with 
blackish, and the under surface as in the first-named, but the 
second is browner and shows a creamy patch on the prim- 
aries ; R. nattereri, of Peru and Brazil, combines the chestnut 
primaries with an ashy and black tail ; R. ridgwayi, of Haiti, 
is chiefly rufous and brown above, and slate-coloured with white 
bands below. R, pmherani is very noisy and eats fish. 

Butastur teesa (with its sub-species indicus) ranges from 
Japan and China to New Guinea and India; it is reddish- 
brown, varied with white on the nape and rump, the tail and 
lower parts being rufous, with black and white bars respectively. 
B, liventer, found from Burma to Celebes, is ashy below ; B. 
rufipennis of North-East Africa, has streaks in place of bars. 
The pugnacious Indian form has a mewing cry, feeds upon small 
mammals, lizards, frogs, and crabs, and builds its nest almost 
entirely of twigs, laying some three bluish-white egga Gera- 
noaHus melanoleucus of western and southern South America, 
the so-called Chilian ‘‘ Sea-Eagle,” is black with grey wings and 
white belly, both barred with dusky ; the flight is vulturine with 
spiral gyrations, the note is piercing ; the food consists of carrion 
from the beach, small mammals, birds, and grasshoppers. The 
nest, placed in a tree or crag, is composed of sticks and grass, the 
two white eggs being blotched with pale red. It is often seen 
inland. 

Leucopttrnis is a genus of eleven members, of which Z. 
ghieshreghti, of Central America, is snowy-white, with most of 
the wings and a zone on the tail blackt The other forms, whereof 
three inhabit Bmzil, are black or slate-coloured above with 
white markings, the lower surface being grey in Z. plumbea of 
Ecuador and Panama and Z. schistacea of Colombia and 
Amazonia, but barred with black and white in Z. priTtceps, of 
Costa Rica. Uruhitinga zonura, a black bird with white tip 
and base to the tail, ranges from Mexico to Chili and Argentina ; 
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JJ. mUhracina, found from Arizona and Texas to northern South 
America, has in addition a white belt across the rectrices. 

The crested Harpyhalia^tuB coronatvs, extending from Bolivia 
and Brazil to Patagonia, a powerful and savage bird with a taste 
for carrion, is chocolate-brown, with grey on the wing, and a tail 
like that of the last species ; JBT. Bolitarivs, darker in colour and 
doubtfully distinct, reaching Mexico northwarda Heterospizids 
meridionalis, of northern South America to Bolivia and Paraguay, 
is mottled with rufous, grey, and black, and has two white bands 
on the tail. Buteogallus aequinoctialis, of Guiana and Colombia, 
is black relieved with rusty above, and reddish with bhick bars 
below, the remiges being chiefly chestnut, and the tail indis- 
tinctly barred with white. Busarellus nigricollis, of Guiana and 
Brazil, is brighter chestnut with black streaks, the head being 
bufiflsh, the lower throat, primaries, and most of the tail black. 
It has a harsh cry, and loves sitting on stumps near water, while 
the rugose soles of the feet assist it to secure the fishes and 
molluscs on which it — as well as Buteogallus — feeds. 

Of the forms with comparatively weaker feet, Haliastur indus, 
the ‘"Brahminy Kite” or ‘‘Pondicherry Eagle,” reaching from 
the Indian Eegion to Australia and New Guinea, is chestnut with 
darker wings, the white head, neck, and lower parts being 
streaked with black ; H. sphenurw, of the two latter countries 
and New Caledonia, named by colonists the “ Whistling Kite,” is 
ashy-brown, with rufous head and ochraceous breast striped with 
brown. The note is shrill, the flight easy and buoyant, the food 
composed of garbage, small mammals, birds, lizards, frogs, crusta- 
ceans, insects and their larvae ; while fish are secured by grasping 
them with one foot during gliding movements along the surface 
of the water. The Australian species attacks poultry, but is of 
great utility in devouring caterpillars during insect-plagues. The 
nest of twigs, lined with grass, roots, hair, or green leaves, is 
adorned with rags and the like, the two or three eggs being 
greenish-white, rarely with rusty markings. 

MilvuB ictinm, the Bed Kite or Fork-tailed Glead of the Old 
World, ranging from the Atlantic Islands — except, perhaps, the 
Azores — through most of Europe to Palestine, Asia Minor, and 
Northern Africa, but leaving the northerly districts in autumn, 
is red-brown above and rusty-red beneath, the lower surface and 
the whitish head being streaked with dark brown. It is still 
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known to breed in certain parts of Northern and Western 
Britain, though no longer the ubiquitous scavenger of the 
streets, so common even in London three or four centuries ago. 
Bold thefts of poultry from farmyards and linen from drying- 
grounds then counterbalanced its utility, but none the less may 
we regret the almost total extermination of this fine tenant of the 
air, caused by the increase of fire-arms and the discovery that 


! 



Fig. 41. — Red Kite. Milvua ictinus, x J. (From Bird L\fe in Sweden.) 


its tail-feathers make the choicest salmon-flies. Not unlike a 
Buzzard when aloft, the shrill whistling note, when heard, con- 
stitutes a clear mark of distinction ; ^ile the broad wings and 
long deeply-forked tail bestow such graceful ease of motion and 
perfect steerage power as few birds can claim, whether for soar- 
ing and circling aloft, quartering the ground for booty, or hover- 
ing over the water to fish. It is not always, however, that the 
forked' character of the tail is apparent, for when fully open it 
looks square, just as a square tail seems rounded. This species 
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is somewhat gregarious and sluggish, and feeds on offal, small 
mammals, birds, reptiles, fish, amphibians, insects and their larvae. 
The nest is a mass of sticks, rags, paper, and rubbish generally, 
placed in a tree or rarely in a rock ; the three, or exceptionally 
four, eggs being like those of the Buzzard, but duller and with 
more lilac tinta MUv^tis migrant, the Black Kite, once recorded in 
England, extends throughout Central and Southern Europe, and 
probably to China, breeding in North-Western and migrating to 
Southern Africa. The upper parts are dark brown, the under 
parts rufous, and the head whitish, the two latter being streaked 
with dusky; the bill is black and the tail moderately forked: 
Barely separable from this bird are Milvus aegyptius of Africa, 
Madagascar, South-East Euit)pe, and West Asia, with yellow 
bill; M. affinis, of Papuasia and Australia, possibly reaching 
Ceylon; M. mdanotis, extending from India to I^ke Baikal, 
China, and Japan; and the smaller M. govinda of somewhat 
similar range. The third and fourth have a white patch beneath 
the primaries. The last-named, or Pariah Kite, is the scavenger of 
Hindostan, and is even bolder than its congeners ; the habits, 
however, are similar, as are those of the Australian Lophoictinia 
isura, separated from Milvus on account of its square tail This 
species has a fine crest, and differa, moreover, in its browner crown 
and greyer rectrices with whitish coverts. 

Gypoictinia melanosternon of Australia has a black head and 
lower surface, chestnut occiput, nape, and thighs, and brownish- 
or rufous-black upper parts, the wings and rounded tail being 
marked with greyish white. Like a Kite in manners, it eats 
snakes and lizards, and is said to destroy Bustard's and Emeu’s 
egga^ Elanoxdes furcatus, the lovely Swallow-tailed Kite, caught 
once in England, and ranging from the Middle United States 
to Brazil, is black, with purple and green reflexions, white head, 
neck, rump, inner secondaries and under parts, bluish bill and 
feet. With splendid powers of wing, it may be seen gliding 
rapidly through the air, skilfuUy quartering the ground, or 
circling aloft with its long forked tail outspread, to perform 
doublings and evolutions of every description. It catches bees 
or other insects in one claw and eats them as it flies, or 
snatches up a lizard, snake, or frog, to be devoured at leisure, 
small birds and grubs varying the diet. Hocks are often seen, which 

^ Cf. North, Nests wnd Bgqs o/AustraHan Birds, Sydney, 1889, pp. 11-18. 
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hang round a wounded individual like Terns. In the nest and 
eggs this species and the last resemble their kin, though using 
no rubbish in building. Nattclerus riocouri, of inter- tropical Africa, 
a miniature Elanoides, is grey, with white face and lower surface. 

Gamfmnyx swainsoni, of Trinidad, Guiana, Colombia, Peru, 
and Brazil, is grey, with yellow face, white collar, under parts 
and tips to the secondaries ; a black patch relieving each side of 
the breast and one of red the upper back. The tail is rounded 
in this and the succeeding genus. Elanus caeruleus^ the Black- 
winged Kite, straying to South-West Europe, but properly ranging 
from the South-East to India, Ceylon, and all Africa, is ashy-grey 
above with a black patch on the wing-coverts ; the face, lateral 
rectrices, and all the lower plumage being white, and the irides 
red. A sub-species, jK hypoleueus, occupies Borneo, Java, the 
Philippines, and Celebes. E. scriptus of Australia, E, axillaris, 
extending thence to Java, and the hardly separable E, leucurus 
of tropical and sub-tropical America, are marked with black on 
the under wing-coverts, while the first has black axillaries also. 
These buoyant birds are fond of perching, but soar with ease, 
quartering the plains like Harriers, or hovering with uplifted wings 
to dart down upon their prey of insects, snakes, small mammals, and 
more rarely birds. The cry is mournful ; the small nest, of sticks, 
grass, and moss, is placed in trees ; the three, four, or even eight 
white eggs being heavily blotched with red. Ictinia mississip- 
piensis, the Mississippi Kite, found from the Southern United 
States to Guatemala, and represented from Mexico to Paraguay 
by the black-winged L plumhea, is lead-coloured, with black notched 
tail and rufous inner webs to the primaries ; its manners cor- 
respond to those of Elano'ides, but the eggs are white. 

That most abnormal form Bostrhamus sociabilis, the Awl-billed 
or Everglade Kite, ranging from Florida and Cuba to Bolivia and 
Argentina, is slaty-black, with white base and tip to the brownish 
einarginate tail, orange cere and feet, and crimson irides. The 
extraordinarily slender bill with lottg terminal hook no doubt 
assists greatly in extracting from their shells the molluscs, such 
as Ampullaria, on which this species entirely subsists, while its 
long legs and sharp talons help to secure the prey in the 
muddy swamps it frequents. Mr. Gibson ' tells us that it is to 
some extent gregarious, and is often seen slowly beating over the 
^ Cf. IhU, 1879, pp. 418, 414. 
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marshes, or poised aloft with its broad expanded tail alone in 
motion, a " creaking ” or “ neighing ” alarm-note being apparently 
the only cry. Twenty or thirty nests are commonly built close 
together, and are slight platforms of twigs or plant-stems, with 
a lining of aquatic herbage, supported on the reeds or bushes a 
few feet above the water. The two or three eggs are whitish 
with reddish- or yellowish-brown and grey blotches. The breeding- 
quarters are constantly changed. 

Mdchaerorhamphns alcinus, of Tenasserim, Malacca, Borneo, 
Sumatra, and New Guinea, is especially remarkable for the wide 
gape of the short bill, which recalls that of the Caprimulgidae. All 
the tail-coverts are unusually elongated, a fine crest of pointed 
feathers adorns the occiput, and the plumage is black with a 
chocolate tinge, the throat and middle of the chest being white, with 
a broad black streak down the former. 3L anderssoni, of Damara- 
Land, the Cameroons, and Madagascar, known to have crepuscular 
tendencies and to feed partly on bats, is smaller, and has a white 
abdomen ; M, revoili, of Somali-Land, is intermediate. 

Pernis apivorus, the Honey-Buzzard, which still breeds occasion- 
ally in Britain in June, when the dense foliage easily causes it 
to be overlooked, inhabits Europe generally, and probably extends 
to Japan, migrating in winter to Madagascar and South Africa. 
The extremely complex phases of plumage make it uncertain 
whether it shares the Indian Region with the similar but crested 
P. ptUorhynehus {cristatus\ from which P. iweeddalii, of Sumatra, 
is doubtfully separable. The upper parts are brown, with greyish 
head and three or four dark bands on the tail, the lower white 
with brown spots and bars. White mottlings usually shew above, 
and the female has the crown brown. The shortly-feathered 
lores distinguish Pernis from Buteo, Our woodland species feeds 
upon the ground, and devours bees, wasps, and gnibs — though 
not honey — from the comb, together with small mammals, birds, 
slugs, and worms ; the cry is shrill, but seldom heard ; the nest, 
composed of sticks lined with leaves, contains two or three whitish 
eggs with rich purplish-red or brown markings, P celehensis 
differs in the rufous chest, which exhibits black streaks, that are 
continued to the white throat with its black longitudinal band ; the 
adult closely resembles LimncOeius lanceolatus, both being peculiar 
to Celebes. Senicopernis longieaudatus, of Papuasia, is brown 
barred with black above, and white streaked with blackish below. 
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the tail shewing five bl8U3k bands ; JET. infuscatusy of New Britain, 
is a darker race. Begerhinus uncinatvSy and the larger B, mega- 
rhynchus, found from Central America to Bolivia and Brazil, are 
dusky slate-coloured with a white tail-bar ; B. wiUoni, of Cuba, 
has a yellow bill ; B, {Leptodon) cayennensis is glossy black, with 
grey head, wing and tail-bands, and white lower surface. Immature 
birds are brown, with rufous and white streaks or bars below. 

Sub-fam. 6. Falconinae, — The true Falcons are remarkable for 
a notched maxilla, while Harpagus and the crested Baza, aberrant 
members of the group, and sometimes classed with the Kites, exhibit 
two teeth.” B, lophotes, of India, Ceylon, and the Malay countries, 
is greenish-black above, varied with white and chestnut on the 
wings ; the fore-neck being white, and the breast shewing a band 
of black above one of chestnut, which is barred with buff towards 
the black vent. J9. verreauxi, occurring from the Zambesi to 
Natal, is dark brownish-grey, with four black bars on the white- 
tipped tail, and rufous bands across the white breast and under 
wing-coverts ; B. cuculoldes, of West Africa, having the latter plain 
rufous. The somewhat similar B, stcbcristata occupies North-East 
Australia, J?. ritfa inhabits the Moluccas and Papuasia, B, timor- 
laensis Timor-laut, jS. erythrothorax Celebes and the Sula Islands, 
B, magnirosti'is the Philippines, B, iorneensis Borneo, B, leucopau 
Palawan, B. eumatrensis Sumatra, Tenasserim, and Sikkim, B. 
ceylonensis Ceylon and South-East India, B, madagascarieTisu 
Madagascar, and B. reinwardti, with grey-barred breast, the 
Moluccas, Timor, and Papuasia. Comparatively little is known of 
the habits of these shy forest forms, which occasionally soar, feed 
upon the ground on chamaeleons, grasshoppers and other insects, 
build small nests, and lay about three whitish eggs with brown 
markings. Harpagus diodon, of British Guiana and Brazil, is grey, 
with brown wings and tail barred with whitish, white throat 
with a black streak, rufous thighs and under wing -coverts. 
H hidentatus, extending from Panama to Brazil and Peru, has 
chestnut under parts, H fasciatus being hardly separable. 

Of the tiny eastern Finch-falcons,” Microkierax fringillariuSy 
inhabiting the Malay Peninsula and Great Sunda Islands, is bluish- 
black, with rufous throat and abdomen, the breast, forehead, a stripe 
down each side of the neck, and partial bars on the wings and tail 
being white. It is a bold dashing species, which feeds upon insects 
and birds — even as large as quaik, and lays four white eggs in holes 
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in trees upon a bed of chips, leaves, and insect - debris. M, 
latifrom, of Borneo and the Nicobars, has a much wider frontal 
band; M. melanoletcctis of Assam and Cachar, M, erythrogenys 
of the Philippines, and M sinensis of China are quite white 
below ; but the second has black thighs and the third a white 
nape, a character shared hj M, entolmus, ranging from India 
to Cambodia, wherein the throat and abdomen are chestnut. 
PoliohiercLX semitorquatus, little bigger than the foregoing, inhabits 
North-East and South Africa, the male being blue-grey with white 
forehead, cheeks, nape, rump, under parts and markings on the 
remiges and rectrices; P. insignis of Borneo and Siam is 
larger, with black shaft-stripes, but no white collar. The females 
have the mantle, and in the last-named the crown, chestnut. The 
African species rarely soars, but haunts low trees and bushes, occa- 
sionally flocking, and feeding on mice, small birds, lizards, and 
coleopterous insects. Spiziapteryx circumcinctus, of Chili and 
Argentina, is brown above and whitish below, with numerous 
dark streaks ; the white eyebrows meet at the nape, and white 
spots and bands mark the remiges and lateral rectrices. 

Dissodectes ardesiacus, of Arabia, North-East and West Africa, 
is slate-coloured with dark shaft-stripes, the wing-quills being 
brown and the tail interruptedly barred with whitish. D, dichin- 
soni of Benguela, the Shir^ and Eovuma valleys, is brown \vith 
pale head and white rump ; D. zoniventris of Madagascar has 
dark bands on the mantle and on the white under parts. Hiera- 
cidea {Harpd) novae zealandiae, the Quail Hawk of New Zealand 
and the Chatham Islands, is dark brown with rufous and grey 
barring above ; the crown and nape being blacker, the tail shew- 
ing eight whitish bands, and the creamy-white lower surface and 
fulvous thigh-region exhibiting streaks of brown. It may he seen 
soaring over the plains and lower hills, hovering with expanded 
taU, or pouncing like an arrow on the rodents, birds, and lizards 
which form its food. Insects too are captured on the wing, and 
poultry fiercely attacked. The cry is screaming; the eggs resemble 
those of the Peregrine Falcon, and are deposited in hollows scraped 
on rocky ledges, or occasionally in rough nests among thick 
creepera A smaller and bolder race has been termed H. ferox 
or hrunnea, the Bush-Hawk. H, herigora of Australia and New 
Guinea has brown upper parts, with rufous markings that become 
bands on the white-tipped tail, creamy under parts streaked with 
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brown, and chestnut thighs. H, orientcdis of the same countries 
lacks the red tints, H. novae guineae of New Guinea is less 
spotted. These three Kestrel-like birds love swampy districts, 
and devour small mammals, birds, frogs, lizards, newts, insects, 
and even carrion ; being valuable allies in caterpillar-plagues, but 
farmyard pests at ordinary times. The nest of sticks, lined with 
bark or leaves, is placed in trees, the three or four whitish eggs 
are blotched with reddish-brown. 

The nearly cosmopolitan genus Tinnunculus (Kestrel), so 
called from its querulous “bell -like” note, is separated from 
Falco rather by pattern of colour than structural considerations. 
T, alaudariuSy the most plentiful of the British Falconidae — 
which is occasionally seen in winter near its breeding-quarters, 
though chiefly a summer immigrant — ranges from the Atlantic 
Islands and lat. 68® N. in Europe, through Asia to Japan and 
China, reaching Fantee and Mombasa in Africa, and having been 
once recorded from Massachusetts in America. The sub-species 
neglectuSy japonicus, and saturatus are darker than the type; 
wherein the male is chiefly bluish-grey above, and buff with black 
spots and streaks below; the chestnut back being spotted with 
black, and the white-tipped tail having a broad subterminal black 
band. The female has rufous upper parts, with dark bars continued 
down the tail. The Kestrel or Wind-hover is a shy arboreal bird 
of somewhat crepuscular tendencies, generally observ-ed circling 
gracefully aloft in readiness to drop upon its prey, or “ hovering ” 
with rapid vibrations of the long wings, the tail expanded and 
the head to windward. Small mammals and coleoptera furnish 
most of the food, a few birds — very seldom game — lizards, frogs, 
worms, grasshoppers, and insect-larvae varying the diet. Its 
great utility is now generally recognised, while sensible keepers 
should be fast learning that all Hawks and Owls are not 
“ vermin.” It rarely builds its own nest, but occupies deserted 
habitations of Crows, Pies, and other birds, relined . sparingly 
with twigs and grass, or scrapes a c^ in the soil of some ledge 
or cavity of a cliff. At times hollow trees, ruins, and chalk-pits 
are chosen, or even level ground in the fens — ^pellets of bones, 
feathers, fur, and beetles' elytra commonly marking the spot. The 
four to six eggs are creamy-white, blotched or thickly mottled 
with bright or dull red. T. ceTichris, the Lesser Kestrel, with white 
claws, and uni^tted baok in the male, has four or five times 
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wandered to England, and ranges from the Pyrenees, Styria, and 
the Orenburg district to Bokhara and North ^rica. It some- 
times occurs further north, and in winter reaches Cape Colony ; 
the Indian and Chinese race, distinguished as T, pekinengis, having 
strayed to the Transvaal. T. sparverius, the Sparrow-Hawk ” of 
America from the Great Slave Lake to Colombia, which occasion- 
ally feeds on snakes, and breeds in Woodpeckers’ holes, has two 
sub-species, T. cinnamominm of Central and South America and 
T, caribhamrum of the Antilles. T, dominicerms {sparverioides) 
inhabits Cuba and St Domingo, and occurs in Florida ; T, isaheU 
linus ranges from Georgia to northern South America ; . T, alopex 
from Nubia to Bogos-Land ; T. rupicolus and the more northern 
T. Tupicololdes occupy South Africa ; T, gracilis the Seychelles ; 
T. punctatus Mauritius ; T, mwtoni Madagascar ; T. moluccemis 
the Moluccas and the Sunda Islands ; T. ccmhroides Australia and 
Tasmania. It is remarkable that no Kestrel inhabits Jamaica or 
Bourbon, though Cuba and Mauritius are respectively so near them. 

Ei'ythropus vespertinus, the Eed-footed Falcon, which wanders 
to Britain, but breeds from Eastern Europe and Algeria to Kras- 
noiarsk, where it meets the Eastern Aisiatic J?. amurensis, is 
lead-grey in the male, with browner tail, chestnut thighs and 
vent region ; the female being barred with blackish above, and 
having the head, nape, and imder surface rufous. The cere, orbits, 
and feet are red. Both forms migrate to South Africa, keeping 
more to the west and east respectively ; the latter, which crosses 
India and Burma, being distinguished in the male by white under 
wing-coverts, and in the female by the absence of rufous on the 
head, neck, and brown-spotted breast In general habits like 
Kestrels, these birds are more gregarious, and breed in company. 

Sypotriorchis svhbuteo, the Hobby, nests sporadically in Eng- 
land, and extends thence to North Africa and Japan, occurring 
in the Canaries and migrating to South Africa, North India, and 
China. Both sexes are slate-coloured, having buff lower parts 
with black streaks, reddish vent, white throat and sides of the 
neck, and a black stripe down the latter. This bold and dashing 
little Falcon, easily recognisable by the extremely long wings, 
which give it a Swift-like appearance, is usually seen poised aloft, 
or rapidly pursuing the insects and birds which form its food. 
The note is shriU; the three to five eggs resemble closely 
freckled pinkish specimens of those of the Kestrel, and are 
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deposited late in the season in disused birds’ nesta The state- 
ment that it broods on the eggs of the Kestrel needs further 
proof. JET. eleonorae, the largest Old World species of the genus, 
occupying the Mediterranean basin from Spain and the Atlas 
to the Levant, while straying to Mauritius, is uniform sooty- 
black ; but some individuals never become sooty, and immature 
examples precisely resemble the Hobby. The habits are like those 
of its congener, but the two or three eggs are larger, and are laid 
in holes in cliffs, or upon the bare soil on stony flats of desolate 
islands. The very similar H. concolor ranges from the Eed Sea to 
Madagascar ; H, cuvieri inhabits the Ethiopian Eegion ; H. ophryo- 
phanes is described from Colonia ; H, severns extends from India 
and Ceylon to New Britain, but not to Australia; H. lunulatus from 
Flores to the Duke of York Island, with Australia and Tasmania; 
H. fusco-caerulescens and H. rvjigularis from Mexico to Argentina, 
the former moreover reaching the southern United States and 
Patagonia. The powerful H. diroleucus — perhaps referable to the 
genus Falco — occurs from South Mexico to Peru and Brazil. 

Aescdon regulus, the Merlin, called the Stone-Falcon from 
its habit of perching on rocks, is a lively and interesting 
little species, daring yet confiding, which preys chiefly upon 
small birds, and flies less swiftly than the Hobby, though both 
are used for Lark-hawking. The shrill note is chiefly heard at 
the breeding-quarters, which in Britain are generally on steep 
hill-slopes, especially where stony outcrops break the heather or 
grass; from four to six eggs — duller and less blotched than those of 
the Kestrel, being deposited in a hole scraped in the bare ground. 
Abroad — and exceptionally in Scotland — old nests in trees or rocky 
ledges are utilized, and the bird is perhaps occasionally its own 
architect. Fairly common north of Derbyshire its summer range 
extends over the moorlands from Shetland to Devonshire, and 
includes Ireland, while it visits the sea-coast in autumn. It occurs 
accidentally in Greenland, and reaches thence to the Pyrenees and 
the Alps, being found across Northern and Central Europe and 
Asia, and migrating to North Afridf, North India, and South 
China. The male is slaty -blue with rusty nape and under 
surface, and is streaked with dusky throughout ; the throat is 
white, B& is the tip of the tail, which, besides six imperfect Tmrs, 
shows a broad sub-terminal black band. The dark brown female 
has the lower parts white, the rectrices exhibiting eight light 
VOL. IX N 
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bars. In the very similar Ae. cdvmbarivs, the “ Pigeon Hawk ” 
of North America^ extending to Venesuela and Ecuador, the tail- 
bars in the respective sexes are four and six. This species and 
the following usually build in trees, using twigs, roots, grass, and 
moss for their nests. Ae, {(Jhicquera) typua, the Indian " Turumti,” 
is a larger bird, both male and female being grey above and white 
below, with red head and dark barring nearly throughout, while 
Ethiopian Ae. ((7.) ruficollis is slightly less striped. 

The most typical member of the Family is Falco peregrinus 
the almost cosmopolitan Peregrine Falcon, of which the sub-species 
F. mdanogenys and F, ernesti, the commonest forms from the Sunda 
Islands to China and Fiji, are more closely barred below, though 
not so broadly as F camni of the extreme south of America. 
The colour is slaty-grey above with darker transverse markings, 
the head and a stripe down each side of the neck being blackish, 
and the under pai-ts ruddy-white banded with black. Young 
birds are browner, and are streaked instead of barred. Barely 
separable is the smaller and darker F, minor of South Africa, the 
Comoro Islands, and Madagascar, with its larger race F, punicus, 
found from Morocco along both sides of the Mediterranean to 
Asia Minor. F, harharns, also of the Mediterranean region, 
but chiefly confined to Africa north of the Niger, and the 
Soudan, is distinguished by its red nape, brightest in the larger 
sub-species, F, habylonicns, which occurs from Babylonia to 
North India. The Peregrine Falcon, often erroneously called 
“ Groshawk ” in Scotland — a fact accounting for many British 
records of the latter — is for its size the most powerful of the 
Family ; and, being one of the “ noble ” or long-winged forms, 
is much used in Falconry, wherein the male is termed “ Tiercel 
and the female ‘‘Falcon,'" as in many other species; while 
“Hunting Hawk," “Blue Hawk,” and, for the young, “Bed 
Hawk,” are names common to both sexes. 

Far the most daring of our Birds of prey, the fierceness and 
courage are especially shewn in defence of its nestlings, both 
parents dashing angrily at an intruder, and, though rarely touch- 
ing him, swooping down in unpleasant proximity, as he clambers 
along some narrow ledge or swings upon his rope. Should, however, 
the hen-bird, which sits very closely, have fresh eggs, she dis- 
appears on leaving them, though her consort flies wildly to and fro 
at some little distance, reiterating his shrill cry. Exceptionally 
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savage adults may even strike the person ; nevertheless, Skuas 
and certain Owb are decidedly more dangerous, whereas the 
ordinary Eagle is mild in comparison. The food consists of ducks, 
guillemots, pigeons, grouse, and partridges, varied by rabbits and 
so forth ; yet, in spite of the undoubted damage caused to game, 
preservers would be wise to spare a due proportion of individuals 
in view of their utility in killing oif the more weakly and diseased 
birds. The two to four eggs, usually finely blotched or thickly 
mottled with rich red on a creamy ground — though one is often 
paler or yellowish — are deposited in a hollow scraped on some bare 
or grassy ledge of a sea-girt or inland cliff; but occasionally nests 
in trees are utilized, or broken ground in northern regions. Two or 
more sites are often tenanted in turn. Long distances are traversed 
in search of food, the survivor of a pair mating again marvellously 
quickly, considering the comparatively scanty supply of partners. 

F. peregrinator (atriceps), the Shaheen or Boyal Falcon, of 
India, Ceylon, and Tenasserim, distinguishable by the deep ferru- 
ginous under surface and the general absence of barring, is much 
prized by natives for hawking, as is the docile but delicate and 
less courageous Lanner (F. feldeggi or tanypterus) by the Bedouins. 
The latter is bufiftsh-brown, with ruddy crown and nape, a grey 
tinge towards the rufous-barred tail, and fawn-coloured lower parts 
with brown spots; it ranges from Loango and Unyamuesi in 
Africa as far as South Europe and Persia, and lays four eggs — 
lighter than those of the Peregrine — in rocks, ruins, or disused 
birds’ nests, the Dashoor Pyramid being a weU-knovm site. F. 
biarmicus, a close ally from South Africa, is nearly spotless below. 

Of the genus Gennaea or " Desert Falcon,” G. sacer (lanarius 
or milvipes), the Saker, found from North Africa and East Europe 
to North China, has brown upper parts mottled with fulvous, 
whitish crown, nape, and lower surface streaked with brown, 
and white markings across the tail A swift and fairly bold 
denizen of open country, it is used for bustard- gazelle- or 
heron - hawking by Indians and Aia^bs, while it also preys on 
hares, birds, and lizards. It deposits three or four rather pointed 
white eggs, blotched or spotted with various shades of red, 
in a nest of sticks and grass, normally placed in a tree. G, 
jngger, the Luggur of India and A%hanistan, differs in being 
greyer above and less streaked below, with rufous crown and 
nearly uniform taij, whereas G. mexicana (polyagrus), the Prairie 
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Falcon of Mexico and the western United States, has the head 
brown. 0. hypoleuea, of Australia, is grey and black, with baned 
tail, and dusky shaft-streaks on the whitish lower parts; 0. 
sv^nigra of the same country being almost plain blackish-brown. 

Much controversy has arisen concerning the noble Arctic 
Falcons {HierofcUco), especially those occupying Siberia and 
H'orthem America; it seems, however, most probable that three grey 
forms inhabit the latter and two the former region. In H. candi- 
eans, the (Greenland Falcon, the prevailing colour is white at all 
ages, transversely marked above and spotted below with blackish ; 
it occurs in North Greenland, Spitsbergen, Arctic Siberia and 
America, the Commander Islands, and Amur-land H. gyrfalco, 
the Gyr- or Jer-Falcon ' of Arctic America, Greenland, Scandinavia, 
Northern Eussia, and possibly North Asia, is like a large Pere- 
grine Falcon, but is greyer above and whiter below ; H. ialandus, 
the Iceland Falcon, of South Greenland, Iceland, North Siberia, 
and Arctic America is paler, having the whitish head streaked 
with dusky. H. lahradoms, of Labrador, is dark throughout. All 
these species move southwards towards winter, the first three 
visiting Britain and the Greenland Falcon even Southern France. 
They are still valued in Falconry ; but, though more powerful, 
they lack the spirit and dash of the Peregrine Falcon. The 
food consists of lemmings, grouse, sea-fowl, and the like ; the nest 
of sticks, lined with softer materials, is placed on rocks or trees, 
and contains three or four whitish eggs mottled or completely 
covered with yellowish or cinnamon markings. 

Fam. V. Pandionidao. — This group is especially remarkable 
for the reversible outer toe — recalling that of the Owls, the want 
of an aftershaft, and the long closely-feathered tibiae. The strong 
short beak is arched and decidedly hooked ; the powerful feet are 
roughly scaled ; the toes nearly equal, with no connecting mem- 
branes, but with spicules beneath ; the claws sharp, curved, and 
rounded ; the wings long ; the tail comparatively short. The other 
structural details are as in the Falconidae. The downy young are 
dusky, varied with rufous ; the lower breast, the abdomen, a central 
stripe down the back, and several on the head, being white. 

Pandion hdia£tv4, the Osprey or Fish-Hawk, nearly cosmo- 

* Professor FTewton and other writers seem to consider that the true Gyr.Falcon 
only inhabit f Scandinavia and S. eandiean$ Greenland and Arctic America ; but this 
does not preclude ooenrrenoes elsewhere. Cf. however, Ibii, 1S89, pp. 148-144. 
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politan in range, though local everywhere, and absent from many of 
the Pacific Islands, New Zealand, Iceland, Greenland, and America 
south of Brazil, is dark brown a1x)ve, with the short crest, head, 
nape, and lower parts white; the crown being streaked with 
blackish, and a brown band — which becomes in the male a series 
of spots — crossing the chest. The bill is dusky, the cere and feet 
are bluish, and the irides yellow. The smaller Australasian P. 
leucocephalus and the American P. carolinensis barely attain sub- 
specific rank. A migrant to Britain, this bird formerly bred at 
Ulleswater, and not uncommonly in Scotland, where two or three 
pairs still remain. Of old it often occupied rocky islets or ruins 
in Highland lochs, but the nest is usually placed in other coun- 
tries on trees or sea-cliffs, and exceptionally on the ground ; trees 
being the favourite site in America, in which country colonies are 
sometimes formed, consisting of even three hundred pairs. The 
bulky flattish pile of sticks and turf, lined with moss, grass, or 
seaweed, is invariably placed near water, and contains three, or 
rarely four, whitish eggs, beautifully blotched or overspread with 
dark brown, crimson, or claret-colour, varied with orange, buff or 
grey. New World specimens being usually duller. Surface- 
swimming fish form the food, and magnificent indeed is the spectacle 
when an Osprey, after poising itself vertically aloft, descends with 
terrific dash and splashing plunge to rise again with its captured 
prey grasped in its roughened toes. The graceful flight is varied 
by many evolutions and spiral ascents, while the loud piercing 
scream is chiefly heard at the nesting- quarters. 

Of fossil Falconine forms, excluding existing species, Lithornis 
Tulturinus is found in the London Clay (Lower Eocene) ; from the 
Upper Eocene of France comes Palaeocercus cuvieri and Falco — 
the former possibly from England also ; from the Lower Miocene of 
France Teracus littoralis, Palaeohierax gervaisi, Aquila, Buteo, and 
Milvm ; from its Middle Miocene ITalidetus and Aquila. Aquila 
also occurs in the American Pliocene of Nebraska and Oregon ; Falco 
in the Italian ; from the drifts of Queensland we have Necrastur 
alacer and Taphactus branchialis; from the Argentine Pampean 
of Lujan and the Post-Pampean of Monte Hermoso respectively 
Asthenopterus minutus and Foetopterus amhiguus; while the 
superficial deposits and swamps of New Zealand furnish a sub- 
fossil Circus and the giant JBdrpagornis moorii; and the Mare 
aux Songes of Mauritius Astur alphonsi. 




CHAPTER V 

NEORNITHKS CARINATAK CONTINUED 

BRIGADE II ^LEGION I (ALECTOROMORPHAE). ORDERS : TINAMI- 

FORMES GALUFORMES GRUIFORME8 CHARADRIIFORMES 

Order Tin. TINAMIFORllES. 

The primitive Neotropical Order Tinamiformes, with the Sub- 
Order Tinami, and sole Family Tinamidae or Orypturidae, 
is classed here in accordance with Dr. Gadow’s carefully-weighed 
decision;* yet the position must not be considered absolutely 
certain, most systematists placing it near the Eatitae. The com- 
plete fusion of vomer and palatine bones is imique among Birds, 
though partially noticeable in Dromaeus and Apteryx ; the con- 
formation of the skull, the single head of the quadrate, the 
separation of the ischium and ilium, the absence of a pygostyle, the 
reduced tongue, the functionless ^ tail, the gait and bearing are 
Struthionine features ; but other points of structure, the ptery- 
losis and the habits generally, are Galline. 

The furcula is U-shaped ; the sternum long and slender with 
well-developed keel; the head small; the neck thin and elon- 
gated with short plumage; the beak fairly strong, varying in 
length, and composed of more than one piece, the culmen being 
flattened and usually arched; the moderate metatarsus is 
transversely or hexagonally scutellated, and may be rough or 
smooth behind, while the hallux — wanting in CeUopezus and 
Tinamotia — is elevated, and the anterior toes are long or short, 
with moderate clawa The short wings are concave and rounded, 
with ten primaries and from thirteen to sixteen secondaries ; the 

’ Ct H. Gadow, Bronn's Thitr~Stkh, Ate$, Spit. Thett, 1898, pp. 160-184. 
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abbreviated tail possesses ten very weak feathers, hidden by the 
coverts in Tinamus, Nothocercus, and Crypturus, and hardly 
distinguishable from them in RJiyrichotuSy Nothoprocta, and 
Nothura, the coverts themselves almost forming a train in the 
male of Taoniscus. Calodromas has twelve rectrices. The tongue 
is small and triangular, the crop is large and globular, the after- 
shaft is rudimentary or wanting; powder-down feathers occur 
near the rump, and the down of the adults is sparing, while 
that of the nestlings, which run from the shell, is simple, as in 
Eatite birds, and of a buffish-brown or chestnut coloui’, often 
relieved by black markings and white streaks. 

Like Partridges in appearance, and varying from the size of a 
large Fowl to that of a Quail, Tinamous are essentially ground- 
birds, and rarely perch, some species being solitary and others 
forming coveys; they haunt the undergrowth of thick forests, 
dry bushy and grassy flats, or — exceptionally — rocky mountains. 
The flight is strong and extremely 'swift, accompanied by quick 
vibrations of the wings, occasionally varied by a gliding motion ; 
so reckless moreover is the pace that individuals are frequently 
killed by striking against the first obstacle they meet on rising. To 
flush them, however, is often a vain attempt, as they run with 
amazing rapidity, and are readily concealed by the surrounding 
vegetation. The voice — a trill or mellow whistle of several 
notes — differs somewhat according to the species, and may be 
heard even in winter ; the food consists of seeds, berries, roots, 
bulbs, spiders, insects and their larvae, maize- and potato-crops 
being at times seriously damaged. A hole is scraped under 
shelter of a tussock or bush, and scantily lined with dry leaves 
or herbage, to receive the eggs, deposited in some districts almost 
throughout the year ; these are oval, and so wonderfully burnished 
as to be totally unlike those of any other bird. They vary, 
according to the species, from reddish-chocolate, wine-purple, or 
liver-colour to dark blue, bluish-green or primrose, and number 
from four or five to sixteen; though the smaller figures are perhaps 
the most reliable, as larger sets, though not uncommon, may be 
the produce of more than one hen. As in the Turnicidae, and to 
some extent in the Eatitae, the male alone incubates, sitting about 
three weeks, and feigning disablement to decoy intruders from the 
nest. The flesh is very delicate, and good sport may be had with 
some species near the holes where they daily dust themselves. 
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As will be seen from the following examples, the general 
coloration is rufous or slaty-brown, which may be relieved by 
buff, or barred with blackish above and even below ; the under 
parts being often greyer, with whitish throat and belly. The sexes 
do not differ greatly, but the female is, if anything, the larger 
bird. Some six forms occur in Mexico, while of the remainder 
Tinamotis ingovfi extends the range to Southern Patagonia. 

The genus Tinamus has ten members, T, tao, of Soutli America 
north of Bolivia and Brazil, being greyish-olive, with slaty breast 
and buff abdomen, wavy blackish markings on both surfaces, black 
primaries, black head and neck with white spots and bands on the 
sides, and still whiter throat. Of the thirty or more species of 
CryptuTus, C, taiaupa, extending from Peru and Bolivia to Brazil 
and Argentina, is plain chestnut-brown, with blackish crown, 
grey cheeks, neck, and breast, whitish throat and belly, huffish 
flanks with black crescentic bars, red beak, and pinkish feet. 

It haunts dense imder- 
growth in forests, even 
near habitations, and 
frequently sits bent for- 
ward with its tail ” ex- 
panded over its back; 
its melody consists of 
several notes at dimin- 
ishing intervals, merg- 
ing into a hurried trill, 
which is terminated by 
a reiterated sound like 
chorord”; its eggs are 
of a reddish chocolate- 
colour. Rhynchotm 
riifmens of the same 
countries except Peru, 
the Perdiz grande 
of Argentina, which is 
represented in Bolivia 
by the similar JB. macvlieollis, is grey-brown, with blacker crown, 
rufous cheeks, neck, and breast, and chestnut primaries; the 
back being barred with whitish and black, and the flanks 
with brown and white. This somewhat solitary bird threads 





Fig. 42. — Great Tinnnioa. Rhynchotua rufeacena. 
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the tall grasses of the Pampas like a Bail, and, if unable 
to escape by squatting or running, will fly for some thousand 
yards, and thrice repeat the effort before becoming exhausted, 
the rapid whirring of the pinions sounding like a vehicle driven 
quickly over stones. The song, as it may almost be called, con- 
sists of five or six flute-like notes, several individuals sometimes 
joining in choinis towards evening, when they are decidedly active. 
The eggs, which are dark purple, have been hatched in confine- 
ment, and attempts at naturalization have been made in Essex 
and Herts. Nothoprocta contains eight members, N, pentlandi of 
the Bolivian and Argentine Andes having the crown and back 
grey, barred with black and buff, and streaked With white, the 
remiges blackish and buff, the cheeks and breast grey, the throat, 
mid-abdomen and pectoral spots whitish, the flanks grey, black 
and white. Its powers of flying and running are comparatively 
small, and it will remain stationary for hours among stones or 
bushes in ravines, escaping observation by its dull hue. The note 
is a full-toned whistle; the food consists of seeds, fruits, and insects; 
the eggs are reddish-brown. Of seven species of Kothura, X, 
maculosa, the Perdiz comun,” found from South Brazil to Argen- 
tina, is yellowish-brown above, barred with black and streaked 
with whitish, the throat being white, the wings marked with 
fulvous, and the lower parts rusty with brown breast-spots and 
curved flank-bands. It is a fearless, solitary, and somewhat sluggish 
denizen of grassy plains, which does not avoid habitations, and 
may be knocked down with a whip or stone, feigning death when 
captured ; the note resembles that of Crypturus tataupa without 
the final intonation ; the eggs are wine-purple or liver-coloured. 
X. darwini, the shy “ Perdiz chico ” of Patagonia, is greyer. Colo- 
dromas (Calopezus) elegans, the Martineta, ranging from South 
Uruguay to Patagonia, has a grey and black head and neck with 
long recurved crest, elevated in excitement, two white bands on 
each side of the head, rufous and black upper parts, whitish throat 
and marks on the primaries, and buf&sh under surface with cres- 
centic black bars and spots. It frequents dry bushy table-lands, 
often in coveys of twenty or thirty, which run squealing in single 
file before intruders, and utter, in summer only, a long plaintive 
whistle, or chorus of notes like those of Ithynchotus, but weaker. 
The flight, accompanied by a wailing soimd, is broken by intervals 
of gliding ; the four to sixteen eggs are deep green or yellowish. 
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The remaining genera are Nothocercua with five, Taoniacus with 
one, and Tinamotis with two apecies. 

Order XZ. OALLXrORHES. 

The Galliformes, or Gallinaceous Birds, constitute a large 
and fairly homogeneous Order, situated between the Tinami- 
formes and the Gruiformes, if we assume the former to be classi- 
fied in accordance with the views of Dr. Gadow, and not to be 
placed nearer to the Eatitae; the Gruiformes again linking 
themselves to the Laro-Iimicoline section of the Charadriiformes, 
and so forth. Ojnathocomm, however, though decidedly Galline, 
shows considerable resemblance to the Cuckoo-tribe.^ The present 
Order may be divided into the Sub-Orders Mesitae, with the 
Family Meaitidde ; Turnices, with the Turnicidae or Button- 
Quails, and the Pedionomidae ; Galli, with the Megapodiidae or 
Mound-builders, the Cracidae or Curassows, and the Phasianidae 
or Game-birds, Fowls, and the like ; and finally Opisthocomi, with 
the Family Opiathocomidae, containing but one species, the excep- 
tionally curious Hoatzin. Among the Gcdli, the Megapodiidae 
and Cracidae together compose Professor Huxley’s group of Peris- 
teropodes or Pigeon-footed forms, where all the toes are in one plane; 
the Phasianidae standing alone in his Alectoropodes, or Fowl- 
footed division, where the hallux is elevated above its fellows. 

Excluding Mesites, of which comparatively little is known, all 
the members 6f the Order agree in having a more or less globular 
crop, and a somewhat scanty supply of down in the adults, with 
a more uniform coating in the young, which becomes thinner in 
Opiathocomua ; they may be distinguished from the Gruiformes, 
except PhinochetnSy by their impervious nostrils, while the 
Tinamiformes differ in the compound structure of their bills, the 
primitive sternum, and the invariably weak rectrices. 

Sub-Order Mesitae. Fam. 1. Mesitidae. — This consists of 
a single genus, Meaitea, from Madagascar, originally referred by 
Isidore Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire to the neighbourhood of the Pigeons, 
and by subsequent writers to that of the Passerine, Ardeine, or 
Balline birds,^ W. A. Forbes * classed it next to Eurypyga and 

^ H. Gadow, Bronn'a TkUr-Reich^ Aves, Syst, Theil^ 18d8, p. 176. 

* A. Milne-Edwardfl, Ann, Sei, Nat, (6) Zool, vii. 1878, Art. 6. 

» P,Z,8. 1882, pp. 267-271. 
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Rhinochetus ; but Dr. Gadow, as may be seen from above, places 
it in the Gralliformes, considering it to be a connecting link 
between that Order, the Tinamiformes, and the Gruiformes. 

In this curious form the bill is long and slender ; the legs 
are rather weak, with the uniformly scutellated metatarsus 
shorter than the partially bare tibia ; while the toes, which are 
without webs, are on the same level. The keel of the sternum 
is short, the anterior extremity hardly reaching beyond the 
middle of the breast-bone, and the clavicles are quite rudi- 
mentary. The wing is rounded, and has ten primaries and six 
secondaries ; the tail is strong and well-developed, with fourteen 
(or sixteen) rectrices. Mr. E. Bartlett tells us that the quills 
of the soft feathers of the back and rump are so delicate 
that the plumage curls forward immediately upon the bird's 
death.^ The after-shaft is absent, the pervious nostrils are long 
and linear, the lores and bluish orbits- are naked. No less than 
five pairs of powder- down patched have been ascertained to 
exist, of which two couples are dorsal, one adjoins the upper 
pectoral muscles, and two are ventral. M, variegat'us is cinnamon, 
with black and tawny markings, the lower parts being white with 
black spots and reddish flanks. The female is mostly rufous below. 
M, unicolor is not distinct. Hardly anything is known of the 
habits, but the nest is said to be upon the ground. 

Sub-Order Turnices. — This consists of the two Families, Turni- 
cidae and Pedionomidae, each with one genus, Turnix or Hemi- 
podius, and Pedionomus respectively ; the last-named, moreover, 
has but one species. Ortyxelus meiffreni (p. 295), may belong here. 

Fam. II. Tumicidae. — In this group the bill is short, but 
commonly less stout than that of the Phasianidae, which it other- 
wise resembles ; the metatarsus is long, slender, and scutellated, the 
hallux is absent, the claws are small, curved, and sharp. The wings 
are broad and rather short, with ten primaries and about fifteen 
secondaries; the abbreviated tail contains twelve soft rectrices, 
which are not so long as the upper coyerts in Turnix ocellata, while 
in T sylvatica and several nearly-alli^ species the median feathers 
are somewhat elongated and acute. The furcula is U-shaped, 
and the crop is almost absent, but an after-shaft is present; 
the pointed tongue, the impervious nostrils, and the tracheo- 
bronchial syrinx calling for no special remark. Where the sexes 

1 PZ.S. 1877, p. 292. 
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differ, the female is almost always the larger and brighter-plum- 
aged bird, the colours being black, brown, buff, chestnut, and 
white in varying admixture, and becoming less distinct with age. 

These small, solitary, and non-migratory forms often escape 
observation through their shyness, as they run strongly, and are 
flushed with the greatest difliculty, dropping quickly into cover 
after a short awkward flight ; they frequent dry, grassy plains 
and localities covered with low trees or dense bushes, and utter 
a pleasant ringing or triple grating cry, with a mournful call-note 
at dawn and sunset.^ The food consists of seeds and insect- 
larvae ; the well-concealed nest is little more than a hole lined 
with dry grass, though sometimes domed with similar materials ; 
the three to five eggs, shaped somewhat like peg-tops, are buff 
or greyish, with spots of pale grey, purplish, or dark brown. 
Two broods are raised in a season, and it is a noticeable fact that 
the comparatively dull-hued male performs all, or nearly all, the 
duties of incubation, sitting very closely, and feigning lameness 
when sui-prised with the young, which run from the shell. The 
adults frequently fight, but the sex of the combatants is uncertain. 

The genus Turnix includes some twenty “Hemipodes,” the 
Bustard- or Button-Quails of Anglo-Indians, which range from 
South Europe, Arabia, and Africa to India, China, the Liu-Kiu 
Islands, and Formosa, as well as to Australia, New Britain, and 
New Caledonia. The female is described below, unless otherwise 
stated. T, taigooVy reaching from India, Ceylon, and the Malay 
Peninsula to the Liu-Kiu Islands and Formosa, is brown above, 
with black bars and vermiculations, and buff margins to many 
of the feathers; the forehead and sides of the head and neck 
are white spotted with black, the mid-throat and chest are black, 
a whitish stripe divides the crown, and the under parts are 
buff, banded with black on the sides of the chest and on the 
breast. The whole chest is barred in the male, the centre of the 
throat being white. Darker birds apparently inhabit wetter 
districts.* T.pugnax of Ceylon and the Great Sunda Islands 
is a rufous-naped race. T, fcmiatay with a rufous collar, but 
grey and black upper surface, inhabits the Philippines and 
Palawan ; T, rufilata, of Celebes, has the throat barred with black, 

^ Tumix iylvaiiea is called **Torillo*’ in Spain from its note, which reeembles 
the subdued bellowing of a bull. 

* For the entire genus see Ogilvie Grant, iWe, 1889, pp. 446-475. 
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and a rufous vent-region, T. poweMi of the Lesser Sunda Islands 
being similar. The males lack the rufous collar and barred 
throat. T. sylvatica, of South Europe and Africa generally, has 
in both sexes dull reddish upper parts, barred with black and 
relieved by white, grey, and buff, which cause a scaly appearance ; 
the browner wings shew white spots, the centre of the crown and 
throat are white, the sides of the head, neck, and breast whitish 
with black spots, the mid-chest and abdomen ruddy and buff 
respectively. T. dvsmmieri, the smallest species known, occur- 
ring in India, Pegu, Hainan, and Formosa, differs in the wide 
yellowish margins of the scapulars, a feature found also in the 
blacker T, nana and T. hottentotta of Africa, wherein the sides 
are barred. The former ranges from lat. 10° S. to the Great 
Karroo, and the latter southward of that district. T, Uavfordi 
is found east of the Bay of Bengal to Siam and Manchuria, T, 
tanki in India and eastward to Tipperah, T. albivtntri& in the 
Andamans and Nicobars; all being greyish above varied with 
black, and having the nape rufous in the female only. T, macu- 
losa of Celebes, Southern New Guinea, and Australia, and 1\ satu- 
rata of New Britain and the Duke of York group are similar, 
but exhibit yellow -edged scapulars; the latter possessing no 
rusty collar, but having a white throat in the male. T. ocellata 
of Luzon is a large greenish-brown species vermiculated with 
black, in which the neck and breast are bright ruddy, the crown 
is blackish banded with white, the throat and cheeks are chiefly 
black, and the wing -coverts show black ocelli with whitish 
margins. The male has the middle of the throat white and no 
rufous collar. 2\ nigricollis of Madagascar is grey, black, reddish, 
and buff above, with much black and white on the head ; and is 
uniform grey below, with black mid-throat and more or less 
ruddy sides. The throat is white in the male. The female of 
T, melanogaster of East Australia has both throat and breast 
black, with white markings on the latter, the male reversing the 
coloura Other Australian forms are T, varia, with chestnut nuchal 
collar, black, white, and rufous upper, £tnd grey and buff under parts; 
T. castanonota, with vinous red upper surface ; T, jpgrrhothorax, 
chiefly greyish above and rusty buff below ; and T. velox, reddish- 
chestnut in colour with nearly white lower parta In these four 
the sexes are alike. T. lemogaster inhabits Central Australia. 

Fam. III. Pedionomidae . — Pedionomus torquatus differs in 
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stm^uie firom Tumix bj the presence of a small hind-toe. The 
lax upper plumage is, in the female, reddish-brown with black 
barring and buff maigins to the feathers, the lower parts being 
pale buff marked with black. A broad white collar spotted 
with black surrounds the neck, while a rust-coloured nape and 



Fig. 43. — ‘‘Plain' Wanderer.” Pediononius torgrtatus. x J. 

chest distinguish the above sex from the male, where the collar is 
brown and buff. This curious bird, somewhat smaller than a Quail, 
inhabits grassy plains in Southern and Eastern Australia, prefer- 
ring the wilder districts. The habits are much as iu Turnix, but 
the nest seems never to be domed, the four eggs being of a light 
stone-colour, thickly freckled and blotched with brown and grey. 

Earn. lY. H^fapodiidae. — ^The Megapodes, or Mound-builders, 
commence the section Peristeropodes (p. 186) of the Sub-Order 
Gauj. The bill is short, stout, and arched, though rather slender 
in Megapodiua ; the feet are exceptionally strong, and enormous 
for the size of the birds, Lipoa having the smallest ; while the 
metatarsi are usually scutellated, but are reticulated anteriorly 
in Megctcephedon, which has comparatively short and blunt 
claws. The abbreviated wings have ten primaries and some six 
secondariea The tail is long and rounded in Talegallua and 
Lipoa, with upper coverts extending to the tip in the latter ; 
it is short but stiU rounded in Megapodivs ; long and obcordate 
when expanded in Catheturu*, Aepgpodiua, and Megacephalon. The 
rectrices number twelve in Megapodius, sixteen in Lipoa, Tale- 
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gallv^y and Aepypodivs, eighteen in Megacephalon and Catheturus, 
Aepypodius possesses an erect fleshy frontal crest and a pendent 
caruncle at the base of the fore-neck, or even a pair of lateral 
outgrowths near the nape ; Catheturus has a vascular neck- wattle ; 
and Megacephalon a rounded bony casque with a tubercle behind 
each nostril. The fleshy gi’owths are yellow or reddish, the 
horny black. In Aepypodius, Catheturm, and Megacephalon the 
naked head is clothed with hair-like feathers or papillae ; Lipoa 
and some species of Megapodius have a short dense crest ; others 
have the head almost entirely feathered, others again nearly 
bare except the occipital and nuchal region, as in Talegallus, 
The naked skin may be red, yellow, orange, purplish, grey, or pale 
blue ; the bill and feet are black, brown, olive, yellow, red, orange, 
horn- or parti-coloured. The furcula is Y-shaped, the syrinx 
tracheo-bronchial, the tongue sagittate, the gizzard muscular, and 
the aftershaft small. The size varies from that of a Turkey to 
that of a large Pigeon, the sexes being invariably similar. 

Megapodes are shy terrestrial birds found in hill -valleys, 
among thickets near rivers or the sea, or on gravelly and sandy 
l>eache8. Upon the ground their gait is not ungraceful, while they 
run well, and only take to the wing when hard pressed ; if dis- 
turbed they usually seek the lowest branches of the neighbouring 
trees, hopping gradually to the liigher limbs ; the flight is heavy, 
but can carry them from island to island. Always difficult of 
observation they are rarely seen in company, yet the larger breed- 
ing mounds are no doubt used by more pairs than one. Hoarse 
croaks or clucks are uttered in the day-time, mewing notes or 
noisy cackles at night ; the food consists of fallen fruit, seeds, 
berries, worms, snails, insects, and even crabs. The brownish- 
red, salmon-coloured or whitish eggs, at least as large as those of 
the domestic duck, are deposited either in mounds constructed of 
soil and vegetable matter, or in holes made in sandy or shingly 
ground ; the decaying vegetation or the sun's heat producing the 
eftect of an artificial incubator, and making parental aid needless. 
The young extricate themselves reaiiily from the superincumbent 
soil, being hatched in a feathered condition, and flying almost 
immediately. The flesh is dark and usually unpalatable. 

Though mainly confined to the Australian Eegion, where it 
extends eastwards to Kinafou and Samoa, the Family reaches 
westward to the Nicobars, and northward to the Philippines and 
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Ladrones, replacing the Pheasants within these limits — save for 
the Philippines — ^just as the Cracidae do in Neotropical countries. 
No species is yet recorded fix)m Sumatra or Java, and confirma- 
tion is needed in the case of the main island of Borneo. 

Megaccphalon maleo of North Celebes and the Sanghir Islands 
is glossy blackish-brown, with salmon-pink breast and belly, a 
vaulted tail, a black casque of cellular tissue, and dusky bill and 
feet. The Maleo, as it is called, inhabits hilly country, but resorts 
in hundreds to sloping gravelly beaches to breed, holes being 
scratched or dug just above high-water mark, some four or five 
feet in diameter. In these from two to eight pale brownish-red 
eggs are laid, about six inches apart — ^at intervals, it is said, of a 
fortnight or so — several females occasionally using one cavity. 

Aepypodim hruijni of Waigiou is brownish -black, with chestnut 
rump and breast, dusky bill and feet ; a fleshy papillose crest adorns 
the head, and three wattles — one median and two lateral — occur on 
the neck, all probably red in life. Ae, arfakianus of New Guinea 
is black above and brownish below, with no lateral wattles. 

Catheturus lathami, the Brush Turkey ” of Eastern Australia, 
is blackish-brown with greyish under surface, shewing conspicuous 
light margins to the feathers. It has a bright yellow neck-wattle, 
reddish head and neck, black bill and brown feet. This species 
forms mounds of earth and decayed leaves, sometimes as much as 
six feet high and fourteen feet in diameter at the base, and covers 
the coarse outer layers with fresh leaves and sticks. The central 
portion is hollowed out like a cup, successive layers of eggs being 
deposited from the circumference inwards in concentric circles, and 
the earth gradually filled in above them. Several females some- 
times utilize the same mound, each being said to lay an egg every 
second day. These eggs, placed with the small end downwards, 
number from twenty to nearly forty, and are of a long pointed oval 
shape and of a white colour with minute granulations. The site 
is usually a level clearing among scrub, whither the materials are 
conveyed by being repeatedly thrown backwards by the feet, while 
the cock possibly assists in building.^ Talegallus cuvieri, of 
Western New Guinea, Salwatti, Mysol and Gilolo, is black with 
whitish throat ; the naked parts are red-brown, the bill and feet 

^ This species has bred in the Zoological Society’s Gardens, where the active yoimg^ 
left the mound aithin twenty-four hours of being hatched. A. D. Bartlett, P,Z.S. 
1860, pp. 426, 427. C, purpureieolUs has been recently described from Capo York. 
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reddish-orange and yellow respectively. T, fuscirostrisy of South 
and East New Guinea, with the Aru Islands, differs in its grey- 
black bare areas and brown bill ; T. johiensis, of Jobi Island and 
East New Guinea, has the bill, feet, and naked skin red. Tlie 
habits resemble those of Catheturus : the mounds, which reach 
an internal temperature of 93° E., are sometimes eleven feet 
high ; the eggs are reddish with a chalky incrustation. 

Lipoa ocellatay the Native Pheasant or Mallee Hen of South 
and West Australia, has grey and brown upper parts, with black, 



buff, and white markings, which form eyes on the wings and 
back. The breast is grey with a median black and white line, 
the remaining lower parts being whitish with a rufous tinge. 
The naked parts are pale blue, the bill and feet brown. This bird 
frequents both open parts of the ‘‘brushes” and dense thickets, while 
in manners it differs but little from the members of the last two 
genera. The mounds — usually in close proximity — are, however, 
smaller as a rule, and are stated to be used by single hens, a fact 
no doubt true in many cases. The six to eight eggs, which are 
pinkish-white, but become red-brown in a few days, are very 
fragile, as in other Megapodes. The natives say that an egg is 
‘ VOL. IX o 
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deposited daily, the discrepancy between Lipoa and Megacephalon 
being in this respect very remarkable, but conflicting assertions 
are only what may be expected where several females lay together, 
and further investigation should easily decide the question. 

The genus Megapoditts contains some fifteen species, about the 
size of a small fowl, in which the coloration varies from olive or 
chestnut-brown to blackish or grey above, and from red-brown 
to pale or dark-grey below, the bill being reddish, greenish, or 
yellowish, and the feet black, red, orange, yellow, or horn-coloured. 
M. pritchardi, of Kinafou, alone has white bases to the primaries, 
and Mi wallacii, of the Moluccas, exhibits bright chestnut bands 
on the upper surface. M. duperreyi {turmUvs), which ranges 
from the Kangeang Islands and Lombok to New Guinea and 
North-East Australia, fashions mounds, occasionally ten feet high, 
in dense scrub, laying pale coffee-coloured eggs in long burrows 
bored laterally, and not in symmetrical circles, as does Cathe- 
turns, M, layardi, of the New Hebrides, frequents damp wooded 
ravines, and is said to deposit its red-brown eggs among leaves in 
hollows. M, cumingi, found from the islands north of Borneo and 
Palawan to the Philippines and Celebes, builds mounds of sand, 
leaves, and so forth, near the sea, the chalky eggs having a salmon 
hue. M, eremita, extending from the Solomon Islands almost to 
New Guinea, buries its eggs a couple of feet deep in open sandy spots, 
kept clear and fenced into allotments by the natives in Savo and 
Guadalcanar ; while M, nicobariensis, of the Nicobars, appears to 
flock more than other Megapodes,and to lay its eggs at long intervals. 
M. tenimberensis, of the Tenimber Islands, M, sanghireusis of the 
Sanghir group, M, bernsteini of the Sula Islands, M, forsteni and M, 
freycinetiyiHJi^mg from the Moluccas to Western or even Northern 
New Guinea, M. macgUlivrayi of the Louisiade and D'Entrecasteaux 
Archipelagos and Eastern New Guinea, M, geelvinkianus, of the west 
of the latter with its islands, and M. laperovMiy of the Pelew and 
Ladrone groups, are like their congeners in habits and appearance. 
Chosornis praeteritus is an extinct form from Queensland. 

Earn. V. Oracidae. — These birds are almost identical in struc- 
ture with the Megapodiidae, though sharply contrasted in their 
arboreal habits and their style of breeding. They may be divided 
into the Sub-families (1) Cracinue or Curassows, (2) Penelopiuae 
or Guans, and (3) Oreophasinae. Of the first of these, where 
the maxilla is higher than it is broad, the genus Crux has a soft 
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cere, and nostrils in the middle of the bill, with the addition in 
many cases of frontal excrescences and wattles ; Nothocrax, Paiixis 
and Mitua have the beak homy and the nostrils basal, PauxiSy 
moreover, being distinguished by a large knob on- the forehead, 
and Mitua by its short, highly-compressed bill with swollen 
culmen. The remaining Sub-families have the maxilla depressed 
and broader than it is high ; Penelope, Penelopina and PipUe ex- 
hibit bare throats with a median wattle, Ortalie a mere band 
of bristly -shafted feathers down the middle, and Ahurria a 
feathered throat and vermiform wattle, while Chamaepetes shews 
neither wattle nor bare skin, and Oreophasis, the sole tenant of 
the Oreophasinae, a naked crown, surmounted by a cylindrical 
helmet. The males of Crax, Pauxis, and Mitua, and both sexes 
of Penelope jacucaca, have the trachea looped, and sometimes 
extended to the posterior end of the keel of the sternum ; other 
forms lack the convolutions, but in several the state is unknown. 

The range covers Central and South America, excluding the 
Greater Antilles, Chili and Patagonia, but one species {Ortalis 
vetnla) even reaches as far north as Texas, 

These handsome birds, from three feet to a foot and a half in 
length, frequent forests near the coast or wooded ravines on rivers, 
attaining at times an elevation of several thousand feet. They are 
often tame and show great curiosity, Ortalis being commonly grega- 
rious and pugnacious; some forms, moreover, rarely seek the 
ground and are only to be seen perched among the branches, but 
others haunt the undergrowth in the mid-day heat, and Notho- 
crojx is asserted to take refuge occasionally in hollow trees. The 
food consists of leaves and fruit, ordinarily procured in the 
morning or evening, while various species scratch among the 
debris like Pheasants, The flight is generally heavy and rapid, 
Chamaepetes in particular descending with a noisy inish and 
stiffened wings ; the alarm-note is loud and harsh, and in Penelope 
cackling, but the more usual triple cry is clear and ringing, while 
Ortalis utters a softer call, and vociferates in rattling chorus. 
The carelessly-constructed nest of twigs, grass, moss, and leaves 
is of considerable size, and is placed on the horizontal branch of 
a tree, in a bush, or on a stump, the two to five eggs — smaller 
than those of a hen — being white, with a hard granulated shell. 
The young soon climb and hop about the boughs like the adults, 
of which the flesh is considered a delicacy. Several species are 
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readily domesticated, but rarely breed in confinement. Hybrids 
with domestic fowls have been recorded. Except where men- 
tioned below the sexes are alike. 

Sub-fam. 1. Cracinae. — Crax cdector is black with a purplish 
gloss, the belly being white, the naked lores and orbits black, the 
cere and base of the bill yellow, the tip bluish, and the feet horn- 
coloured. Throughout the whole genus, which is Central and South 
American, the female has a curly crest barred with white. The re- 
maining nine species diiSer in being greenish-black, and — except 
C, fasciolata — have a frontal knob, with or without a basal wattle 







Fio. 45, — Crested Curassow. Crax alector. xf. 

on each side of the mandible, the colour of these parts varying from 
scarlet or yellow to pale blue or purplish-black. The tail may be 
tipped with white ; the females often exhibit white barring above, 
and have the plumage relieved by buff and chestnut. Nothocrax 
urum-tUum, ranging from British Guiana to the Upper Amazons, 
is chiefly chestnut above vermiculated with black, and cinnamon 
below ; the wings and tail being blackish with buff markings, the 
throat chestnut, the long crest black, the naked lores and orbits 
yellow and pm^lish, the bill scarlet, the feet flesh-coloured. The 
female has the lower parts mottled with dusky. Mitua mitu of 
British Guiana,Brazil,Peru, and Bolivia is blue-black, with chestnut 
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belly, white-tipped tail, red bill and feet ; the crest being well- 
developed. M. tomentosay of the first two countries only, has a 
shorter crest and chestnut-tipped tail, whereas M.salvini of Ecuador 
has a white belly. Pauxis galeata, the Cashew-bird, inhabiting 
‘Venezuela, Colombia, and Peru, is glossy greenish-black with white 
abdomen and tip to the tail ; the frontal knob, supposed to re- 
semble a Cashew nut, being dull blue. The female shows a large 
admixture of chestnut and buff. 

Sub-fam. 2. Penelopinae, — The fifteen species of Penelope are 
brown or olive-green, more or less varied with chestnut and rufous, 
or washed with purple or bronze ; the feathers, moreover, have often 
whitish margins, the head in P. pileata and the outer primaries 
in P. alHpennis becoming almost white. The wattled throat is 
generally feathered in P. (StegnolaeTm) montagniiy but naked else- 
where, the colour being given as carmine in P. cristata, where the 
feet are red. The orbits are also bare, the crest is moderate, and the 
metatarsus in some cases is partly feathered. Two members of the 
genus inhabit Central America. P. obscura, the Pavo del Monte, 
alone reaches Northern Argentina, where Crax fasciolatay Pipile 
eumanensiSy and Ortalis cariicollis, the Charata, also represent the 
Family. Penelopina nigra^ of the Guatemalan highlands, is 
greenish-black, barred and mottled with brown and buff in the 
female ; the naked orbits are purplish, the bare throat, large wattle, 
bill and feet red. Ortalis contains about seventeen forms, some 
hardly worthy of specific rank, of which five occur from South to 
Central America and one — 0, vetida, the Chiacalaca — extends to 
Texas. 0. ruficauda is found in Tobago and the Grenadines. 
The coloration is brown or olive, with little or no metallic gloss, 
l>ut relieved by chestnut, rufous and grey; the breast and belly 
being occasionally white or buff, the naked orbits and sides of the 
throat apparently reddish, and the feet pinkish, grey, or blue. 
Pipile cumanensiSyOi South America northwards from Bolivia and 
Brazil, with Trinidad, is greenfeh-black ; a white crest of pointed 
feathers reaches the sides of the nedk, some white shews on the 
wings and chest ; the cere, naked orbits, lores, throat and wattle 
are blue, the feet red. P. jacutinga of South-East Brazil and 
Paraguay has a purplish gloss above, and a red wattle ; P. cujuhi ol 
the Lower Amazons a brown crest margined with white. Abmria 
carnncvlata of Colombia and Ecuador is greenish-black, with a 
scantily -feathered throat and long thin wattle. Chamaepetes 
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of the same countries and Peru, is bronzy-brown with 
greyish head and rufous under parts ; the Costa Eican and Vera- 
guan C. unicolor being nearly uniform greenish-black. In both 
theee genera the orbits are more or less naked. 

Sub-fam. 3. Oreophasinac. — Oreopha^s derhianus, the splendid 
“ Faisan of the Volcan de Fuego in Guatemala, is greenish -black 
with dense velvety plumage extending from the forehead to the 
nostrils ; the white lower parts become brownish at the sides and 
vent, and shew dark streaks; a white band crosses the tail; and a 
red cellular casque covered with hair-like feathers surmounts the 
head. The bill is pale yellow, the feet are vermilion. 

Fam. VI. Phasianidae. — Of really distinct Sub-families this 
group may be said to possess three, (1) the Numidinae, or Guinea- 
fowls, (2) the Meleoffrinae, or Turkeys, and (3) the PhasianiruiCy or 
Pheasants, Partridges, and Grouse; it is, however,* customary to 
class the Grouse apart as Tetraoninae, though a difficulty at 
once arises in drawing the line of demarcation. For example, 
Huxley ^ considered Cdccabis, Francolinus and Coturnix Galline, 
i,e, Phasianine ; Dr. Gadow ^ makes them Tetraonine ; while Mr. 
Ogilvie Grant * agrees with the former, but does not make these 
genera the link between the sections. Mr. Grant’s view may be 
conveniently followed, but the division is in any case arbitrary. 
As a matter of further convenience a Partridge group {Perdi- 
cinae) may be formed, and the ‘"American Partridges ” may stand 
apart as Odontophorinae. 

Passing mention should be made of the economical importance 
of this Family as a factor in our food-supply, whether in the wild 
state as game, or in the domesticated as poultry; for almost 
inconceivable numbers of birds are bred, exported, or used for eating 
in their native countries, while the value of domestic fowls’ eggs 
can best be estimated by imagining the consequence of a failure in 
the production. Man’s custom herein is no doubt guided by the 
ease with which most of the species are secured or reared, and by the 
great development of the pectoral muscles or "" flesh of the breast.” 

The body is decidedly heavy, the head usually rather small, 
and the neck fairly long. The bill is comparatively short and stout 
— especkUy in IthageTies, Dendrortyx, and elsewhere — but may 
be more elongated, as in Lophophorus and Euplocamus; the maxilla 

^ P,Z,S» 1868, p. 801. * Bronn'i TkUr*IUidit Aves^ Syst, ThtU, 1893, p. 172* 

< CoX, Birds BrU. Mas. xxii. 1898. 
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being curved, and overhanging the mandible, which exhibits 
two serrations on each side in the Odontophorinae. The meta- 
tarsus is strong and relatively short in Grouse and many Partridges, 
but in Pheasants and similar forms it is much longer ; the feather- 
ing descends to the toes in the Tetraoninae, except Bonasa and 
TetrasieSt the digits themselves being clothed in Lagopus, naked 
and pectinate at the sides in the remaining genera. No other 
members of the Family shew pectinations or have the metatarsus 
feathered, save Lerwa, where it is half covered. The hallux, 
invariably elevated, has only u rudimentary claw in Eollulns, 
Melanoperdix, and Caloperdix ; Arboricola, Bactylortyx, and 
Cyrtonyx, on the contrary, have particularly long and somewhat 
straight claws. Spurs are of frequent occurrence on the feet of the 
males, though rare in the females, some species possessing as many 
as three pairs ; they are never found in the Tetraoninae or Odonto- 
phorinae, and are represented by mere knobs in Acryllium 
(Numidinae). The wings are short and rounded, with ten 
primaries and from twelve to nineteen secondaries, both decreasing 
in length as they near the middle of the wing, which has thus 
a bilobed appearance when expanded. The primaries usually 
increase in lengtli before decreasing, but in some cases the exterior 
quill is the longest, while in Falcipennis two or three of the outer 
feathers are sickle-shaped, and in Argus the secondaries are 
enormously developed. The tail is extremely variable, being long 
and rounded in Lophophorus; long and sharp-pointed in Fhasianus 
and Centrocercus ; moderate, broad, and rounded in Lagopus, 
Odontophorus, and so forth ; similar but more truncated in 
Meleagris; short in most Partridges; and exceptionally abbreviated 
in many Quails. The coverts far exceed the tail in the Peacock, 
forming its splendid train, while they are much elongated in 
Chrysolophus, and to some extent in Coturnix, Excalphatoria, and 
Ceriornis {Tragopan), In Fedioecetes the two middle rectrices 
surpass the rest and terminate abruptly ; in Lyrurus the exterior 
feathers fork outwards ; in Crowoptilon and Gennaeus the 
median plumes curve over the others ; and in Zobiophasis not 
only is this the case, but the rhachis extends beyond the webs, 
which are much reduced on the outer side of the lateral quills ; 
in Argusianus and Bheinardtius the middle pair is extraordinarily 
lengthened. The whole tail is compressed or ‘‘vaulted” to a greater 
or less degree in GcUlus, Chrysolophus^ Lophura, Acomus, Gennaeus 
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and Crossoptilon. Excalphatoria is remarkable for possessing only 
eight rectrices ; ten are found in Microperdix, and occasionally in 
Spmecus and Coturnix ; but the usual number is from twelve to 
twenty-four, while Lobiophasis has thirty-two in the male and 
twenty-eight in the female. The nostrils are concealed by the 
feathering in the Tetraoninae alone, the aftershaft is large 
except in Pavo, the furcula is Y-shaped, the tongue sagittate, the 
syrinx tracheo-bronchial. The globular crop and muscular gizzard 
are decidedly characteristic, yet Argttsianus has been said to lack 
the former, and Centrocercus the latter. In the male of Tetrao uro- 
gcdlus and both sexes of Ghdtera the trachea has a loop, which in 
the latter case passes through a cavity in the head of the furcula. 

The plumage is of the most varied description, the winter coat 
of Lagopus being commonly white, the males of Lyrurus, Tetrao, 
and Melamperdix nearly black, while the prevailing coloui-s in 
Chrysolophus pictiis are orange and red, in Gennaeiis nyctJiemerus 
black and white, in Rollulus dull green and maroon, in Gcdlus 
orange, red, purple, green, black, and white, in Phasianus metallic 
green, orange, and brown. In the Numidinae white or bluish 
spots mark the blackish ground-colour ; in the American Grouse 
black, brown, yellowish-buff and w’hite occur in varjdng propor- 
tions ; while the Partridges and Quails exhibit, as a rule, still more 
sober tints of brown, lelieved by dull red or buff. Peacocks, 
again, show a combination of beautiful metallic blues and greens 
with copper and buff, rarely found elsewhere in the Family ; nor 
must Lophophorus, Lophura^ Lobiophasis, and Ceriornis be left 
out of consideration. The ocelli or “ eyes ” on the Peacock^s train 
hardly require mention ; Polyplectron has similar adornments on 
both the tail and the upper parts in the male, on the tail alone in 
the female ; Argusianus on the secondaries and rectrices in the 
male, Mdeagris ocdlata on the latter in both sexes. The feathers 
of the crown are curled in Crossoptilon, Pavo, and Lophophorus 
sdateri, and fine crests are by no means uncommon ; the component 
plumes being more or less racquet - shaped in Lophura and 
Lophortyx, and in Pavo cristatus consisting of webs at the end 
of bare shafts. The crests of Chrysolophus and Gennaeus are 
recumbent, those of Rollulus and Rheinardtius upright; while, 
among others, the full head-tufts of Ithagenes and most species of 
Lophophorus, with the comparatively short ornaments of Haema- 
tortyx, Ceriornis, and Callipepla are worth notice. Crossoptilon, 
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Pucrasia, and Phasianus have elongated ear-coverts or feathers 
behind the ear, the white plumes of the first-named being 
especially remarkable and common to both sexes; an erectile 
cape surmounts the nape in Chrysolophus ; Meleagris has a peculiar 
patch of long bristles on the breast, Bonasa a ruff on the sides 
of the neck ; Oallus and Acryllium have hackles or lanceolate 
feathers in various parts, moulted — in the former at least — 
during the summer. All these decorations are absent or less 
pronounced in the females, which are, as a rule, dull in colour. 

The head is entirely naked in Meleagris, and is covered with 
caruncles, an erectile process hanging from the forehead ; a pair 
of long fleshy horns above the eyes distinguish Ceriornis, which 
has in addition a large wattle on the throat ; a comb of similar 
substance is accompanied by a single median or two pairs of 
lateral wattles in Gallus ; while the sides of the face, the orbits, or 
the fore-neck, are bare in many genera. The male of Lobiophasis 
has the head nearly naked, with no less than three pairs of wattles ; 
though the female has but one rudimentarj" pair of the latter, and 
only the cheeks unfeathered. In all these cases the skin and 
outgrowths are red or blue. The head and neck are bare in the 
Numidinae, except for a crest in Gutter a, a crescentic nuchal band 
of feathers in Acryllium, and a line of plumage down the crown 
in Phasidiis ; wattles occur at the angles of the gape in Guttei'a 
and Numida, both these and the naked skin being blue and red 
throughout the Sub-family, save in Phasidus, wdiere the latter is 
yellow, and in Agelastes, where it is red and white. The bony casque 
of Numida is red or horn-coloured. The Tetraoninae have merely 
a little red or yellow skin over the eye. In females all the fleshy 
outgrowths are much smaller or absent, throughout the Family. 

Air-sacs of orange skin lie below the side - feathers of the 
neck in the males of Centrocercus, Dendraga^ius, and Tympanuchus, 
and become visible when inflated ; they are supposed to produce 
the booming ventriloquistic sound, uttered in the breeding sesison. 
Bonasa has a naked space in a similar position, but its drumming 
is stated to be caused by the wings. Pedioecetes can hardly be 
said to have air-sacs, yet it also drums, while the exact nature of 
the corresponding sounds made by Tetrao urogallus and Lyrurus 
tetrix is uncertain. The ** gobble ” of the domestic Turkey is a 
parallel instance, in so far as it is uttered during excitement. 

The members of this Family, which range in size from the 
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splendid Capercaillie (T. urogMua) to the small Quail -like 
Exealphat(yria sinensis, are all weighty birds for their bulk, rising 
heavily and noisily, and travelling with low and steady, though 
often laboured, flight; in many cases the pace is extremely 
rapid, but comparatively short distances are covered before 
alighting. On the whole, they are certainly partial to dry 
localities, which may, however, be prairies and heaths, as in 
many Grouse, wooded or open country generally, as in Pheasants, 
or stony hill -sides, as in Tetraogallvs, Ammoperdix, and some 
species of Lagopus and Caccahis; yet a few seem to prefer the 
vicinity of marshes, and others are constantly met with at con- 
siderable elevations. The great facility with which game-birds 
nm, their frequent custom of lying until they are almost trodden 
upon, and that of combining into coveys or packs consisting of 
two or more broods, are too well-known to need lengthy descrip- 
tion hera The strutting and parading of the cocks of the larger 
species is fully noticed below, while the habit common to most 
forms of dusting themselves, instead of washing, is also noticeable. 
Many are almost entirely terrestrial, a love for trees being in fact 
exceptional ; nevertheless, instances might easily be adduced of 
roosting on branches or taking refuge there when disturbed, 
and though Lagopus, Francolinus, and Perdix are notoriously 
averse to perching, the writer himself has seen five or six 
Bed Grouse sitting on low trees, within half an hour. Tetrao, 
Lyrwrus, Phasianus, Pavo, and Meleagris well exemplify the 
polygamous habits not tmfrequent in the Family, the males 
in such cases usually deserting their mates during incubation ; 
Coturnix and Ortyx, moreover, are stated to be not invariably 
monogamous. The nest is nearly always on or close to the 
ground, and is formed of a few twigs, grass, moss, feathers, and 
leaves; the hole, usually scraped as a commencement, being 
sometimes barely lined. Polyplectron, as a rule, deposits two 
eggs, but the number in most species is much greater, from 
sixteen to twenty being not uncommonly found, or even more 
where two hens lay together — a fairly ordinary practice in 
the group. The colour in Grouse is yellowish or reddish, 
either with rufous spots or close blotches of black, purple, 
or orange-brown; in the Pheasant and Partridge it is unifonn 
olive, and in the Odontophorinae pure white, with or with- 
out brown or red markings. Further information is given 
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below. Few Galline birds, besides the American Partridges, 
breed twice in a season. The male has been observed to incubate 
in OrtyXy and in this genus and Odontophorus domed nests are 
on record, while many species lay their eggs in depressions 
under dver-arching tufts of heather or grasa Incubation lasts 
from eighteen to twenty-eight days, the young running almost 
from the shell. The note is shrill in Guinea-fowls, Partridges, 
and Quails, somewhat whistling in Polyplectron and Tetrastes, 
and generally consists of two or more syllables; but iij view 
of subsequent details, it is sufficient to particularize the '"cok- 
cok-cok ” of the Grouse, the crow of the Pheasant and the Cock, 
the cluck and cackle of the Hen, the scream of the Peacock, and 
the gobble of the Turkey. The food is chiefly vegetable, and 
includes shoots, buds, leaves, grass, bulbs, seeds, berries and other 
fruits, with a certain amount of grit ; but worms, molluscs, ants 
and their cocoons, insects and their larvae, swell the list. Juniper 
twigs or berries are supposed to give a flavour to the Hazel 
Grouse, pine tips to the Capercaillie, whereas the “ Sage-brush ” of 
America {Artemisia tridentata) bestows its name upon the Sage- 
cock (Centrocercm), and makes its flesh bitter and unpleasant. 
The Pheasant scratches in the ground for provender, as do Turkeys 
and Fowls, while Lophophoms, Catreus, Crossoptilon, Gennaeus, 
Pavo, and so forth, dig for roots with the bill. American Grouse, 
after eating Kalmia shoots, are actually poisonous. 

Pugnacious habits are prevalent in the Family, and natu- 
rally attain their height in the courting season ; but chief of 
all in this connection is the genus Gallus, which will fight at any 
time of year, being highly valued by the boatmen of Burma for 
the sport it provides. These wanderers commonly keep a cock 
tied by the leg in their vessels, or possess a decoy-bird to attract its 
wild relatives. Game-birds are easily naturalized or domesticated 
owing to their terrestrial habits ; they hybridize readily even in 
a state of nature, the offspring being often fertile ; such species, 
moreover, as the Pheasant, Partridge, and Red-legged Partridge 
will frequently use a nest in common. Occasionally the female 
assumes a plumage like that of the male ; for example, in the 
Pheasant, where such individuals are called "Mules,” and are 
stated to be barren. Further questions of great interest are the 
moult, the Grouse disease, the shedding of the claws in the 
Ptarmigan, and of the horny fringes of the toes in the Tetrao- 
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niuae generally, besides such points as the loss of the Peacock’s 
train in summer, and the innumerable phases of plumage of 
the Red Grouse, Ptarmigan, and white” {Ortyx), none of 

which can be usefully discussed in a limited space. 

The range of the Family is nearly cosmopolitan; but the 
Meleagrinae only occur in the United States and Central America ; 
the Numidiuae in Africa, with Madagascar and the neighbouring 
islands ; and the Phasianinae in the Palaearctic and Indian 
Regions as far eastward as the Philippines, China and Japan, 
and — in the case of Galltis — Celebea The Perdicinae are 
found in the Palaearctic, Indian and Australian Regions, though 
becoming decidedly scarce in Oceania ; the Odontophorinae occupy 
temperate and tropical America to BoUvia and Brazil south- 
wards; while the Tetraoninae are holarctic, the New World 
genera being more numerous than those of the Old World, and 
Lagopus alone being common to both hemispheres. 

Sub-fam. 1. Numidinae. — Of the curious-looking Guinea-fowls, 
or Pintados, Acrylliujn vvlturinum of East Africa has a long, wedge- 
shaped tail, and elongated hackles on the mantle, chest, and lower 
neck ; the upper neck and head being naked and blue, with a cres- 
centic nuchal band of short chestnut feathers, and each metatarsus 
possessing four or five knobs in the male. The hackles are black 
and white, mostly fringed with blue ; the remaining upper parts 
and the flanks are black spotted with white, having a purple wash 
on the latter ; the breast and belly are cobalt, marked with black 
centrally. Gvitera contains four black species with light blue 
spots, which show much white on the secondaries. A full and 
usually curly black crest adorns the crown ; the bare head and 
neck, with its posterior flap of skin, is blue or purplish, and the 
throat is red, except in G. pmherani of East Equatorial Africa, 
where the hind-neck only is blue, and G. eduardi (verreauxi) of 
South Africa, wdth no bright colours on the head, neck, or throat. 
The latter, and G. cristata of northern West Africa, have rudimentary 
blue wattles at the gape, coupled with a black collar, which in 
G. eduardi extends to the breast and assumes a chestnut shade. 
G. plumifera, ranging from Cape Lopez to Loango, has larger 
wattles and a thin erect crest ; O, pucherani has the outgrowths 
red. This genus and the next have no spurs. Numida, remark- 
able for the bony casque surmounting the naked head and 
neck, possesses seven or more members of clumsy build, with 
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white; spots on the black plumage. N. meleagris of West Africa 
and sey^ral of its islands, introduced in Ascension and the 
Greater Antilles, which is the origin of our present domestic 
stock, has the broad gape-wattles and bare tracts red, save for 
a blue hind-neck; the small conical helmet is yellowish, and 
a wide grey ring divides the neck from the body. N. cor onata 
of eastern South Africa, N. reichenoioi of East Africa, N, cornuta 
of western South Africa, N. marungensisy found from Benguela 
to Tanganyika, N. mitrata of East Africa, Madagascar, and the 
islands in the vicinity, and K ptilorhyncha of North-East Africa, 
lack the collar and differ from each other in the shape of the 
large helmet, which may be upright or inclined backwards. K 
ptilorhyyicha has the naked parts blue, and a bunch of horn- 
coloured bristles at the base of the maxilla ; N. coronatay K 
mitratay and N. Tciclienotvi have a reddish casque, a scarlet top to 
the head, and blue cheeks and neck ; the wattles being red in the 
last, but blue tipped with red in the first two, as in K where 

the helmet is vermilion. N, inarungensis has a stouter, shorter 
helmet than N. coromday which it much resembles. Agelastes 
meleagrides of West Africa is black vermiculated with whitish, 
and has a zone of white feathers at the base of the neck ; the 
bare skin of the head is red, of the neck white. The male has 
a strong spur on each metatarsus, as has PhaMdns nigeVy ranging 
from Cape Lopez to Loango, which is brownish-black with a 
band of feathers from the base of the bill to the occiput ; the 
naked liead is in this case yellow, becoming orange on the neck. 

As regards habits, Numida meleagris may represent the 
group. This wild suspicious bird is found in flocks of a dozen 
or even a hundred, not invariably of its own species, which 
frequent thick bushes, tall grass, or rocky river-sides ; it runs 
swiftly and with perfect ease, occasionally travelling twenty 
miles a day ; while, though the short wings and heavy body 
preclude extended flights, it tnivels with considerable power. 
When disturbed it usually seeks the trees, in which it roosts at 
night, and under which it shelters from the sun. The food 
consists of grass, seeds, roots, bulbs, berries, and insects, the 
ground being often torn up in the search; the noisy cry is 
hoarse and discordant, or sharp and metallic ; the nest is a depres- 
sion with little or no lining, placed in or under a tussock, and 
contains from twelve to twenty yellowish eggs with undecided 
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rusty spotting. Phasidus is not gregarious. The rock-loving 
Numida ptilorhyncha attains an altitude of nine thousand feet. 

Sub-fam. 2. Meleagrinae, — Of the Turkeys/ there are only two 
species, Meleagris gallipavo and M. ocdlata. The former has three 
races— distinguished by the tail and its upper coverts being tipped 
with white, buff, and chestnut respectively — the united range ex- 
tending from Southern Canada to Mexico through the Eastern and 
South-Western States. They are cqppery-bronze, with purplish- 
green and golden sheen and black markings ; the remiges being 
brown barred with white, and the tail black and brown with broad 
dark sub-terminal band. The reddish head and neck are nearly bare, 
shewing wrinkled warty skin and a pendent erectile process on 
the forehead ; a bunch of long black bristles decorates the chest 
of the male, which has a stout spur on each metatarsus. The 
bill and feet are red. M. ocellata of Yucatan, British Honduras, 
and Guatemala, has black plumage, tipped with brassy-green, and 
fringed with greeni8h-copi)er, that becomes redder below; the rump 
region is steel-blue, and brilliant ocelli of green-blue margined with 
copper mark the ends of the greyish rectrices and their coverts. 
The frontal caruncle and the head are blue, with red tip and ex- 
crescences respectively, while the pectoral tuft is absent. 

The wild Turkey is wary and extremely quick of foot, spend- 
ing the day chiefly upon the ground and roosting high in the 
trees ; it frequents wooded country, and feeds upon plants, seeds, 
nuts and other fruits, with lizards and insects. In spring the 
males fight viciously, and show off before the assembled hens ; 
strutting around with erect, outspread tails and drooping wings, 
while uttering pufl&ng and gobbling noises. Each cock having 
secured a mate or two, breeding takes place, after which the 
sexes separate, but combine again in autumn and wander widely 
in search of food. A hole, scraped under some log or tuft of 
herbage, and lined with dry leaves, receives the yellowish-white 
eggs with red-brown spots; the number varying from ten to 
eighteen, or even more if several hens co-operate. 

Sub-fam. 3. Phadaniriae. — ^Among these a detailed description 
is unnecessary of the fine blue, green, and rufous plumage of the Pea- 
cock {Pavo cristatus), or of the green, purple, copper, and gold ocelli 

^ This name, and the Laitn MeleagriSi seem to hare originally belonged to the 
Guinea-Fowl. M, gallipavo^ the origin of our farm-yard Turkey, was domesticated 
in Europe by about 1530. CC A. Newton, J}ieL Sirds, 1896, pp. 094-996. 
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on its elongated train of erectile tail-coverts ; but other striking 
points are the bare-shafted crest and naked white face ; while the 
comparatively dull-coloured Pea-hen lacks the train of the male and 
the spur on each metatarsus. In the wild state these birds are shy, 
and run particularly fast, while they occasionally fly in small 
flocks ; they inhabit the liill-forests or ravines near water-courses 
in India and Ceylon, roosting in large trees, making a slight 
nest on the ground, ruined buildings, or more rarely branches, 
and laying from four to about ten yellowish or reddish eggs, 
sometimes faintly spotted with rufous. The cry is a hareh mew- 
ing squeal, or a “ cok-cok-cok ” when flushed ; the food resembles 
that of the Turkey, but is at times varied by fish or flesh ; and, 
as in that bird, the males are said to dance or strut around when 
courting, each securing three or four consorts. Peafowl are sup- 
posed to indicate the proximity of tigers, and are sacred to 
various Indian castes, while foolish superstition considers the 
“ eyed ** feathers unlucky ! Introduced to England at some very 
early date, they were formerly thought a great delicacy for the 
table. P, nigHpenniSy the " Japanned Peacock,” is a species, or 
perhaps variety, with deep blue wing-coverts and other slighter 
differences, the female being almost entirely greyish-white; P, 
muticuSy jBi valid species from the Indo-Chinese countries and Java, is 
distinguished by the golden-green neck and chest and the blue and 
yellow skin of the face ; the crest feathers being here fully webbed. 

Argitsiamis argu&y the Argus Pheasant, has a short black 
crest ; black, rufous, and buff plumage with white barring on the 
nape and tail-coverts ; and enormously developed secondaries and 
median rectrices, covered respectively with large reddish-yellow 
and small white ocelli, which are margined with black; the 
naked cheeks and throat are blue, the bill is bluish-white, the 
feet are red. It inhabits the forests of the Indo-Malay mainland 
and Sumatra, the cock being said only to meet the hens occasion- 
ally, and to reserve an open spot for courting purposes, where 
he shows himself off by dancing ^fore them with the tail and 
secondaries expanded into a large fan. This bird flies little, but 
runs with celerity, having a loud cry, feeding on vegetable 
matter and insects, nesting like the Pea-fowl, and laying similar 
eggs. A. grayi of Borneo shows white on the mantle and much 
red on the breast. A, hipumtatus is only known from an imperfect 
primary. The females lack the ocelli and elongated tail A 
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{Kheinardtiws) ocdlatus, of the Tonkin highlands, is brown with 
reddish markings and minute white dots ; it has a hairy occipital 
crest, and exhibits fine red spots, with black white-eyed central 
rings, on the very long median rectrices and their upper coverts. 

In PolypUctron (Peacock-Pheasant) the male has two or even 
three spurs on the metatarsus. P. chinquis of the Indo-Chinese 
countries is brown, with whitish dots above and mottlings below ; 
the head is black and white with naked yellowish sides; the 
upper plumage is adorned with large, round, metallic, purple- 
green ocelli, ringed successively with black, brown, and buli', of 
which the tail and its upper-coverts exhibit one on each web. 
P. germaini of Cochin China has close-set light brown specks 
above, and a red face ; P, hicalcaratum of the Malay Peninsula and 
Sumatra has the latter similarly coloured, with black and buff 
upper surface, a narrow purplish crest, and lateral rectrices with 
an “eye” only on the outer web; P. sMeiermaclieri of Borneo 
has the crest curled forward, and blackish under parts with a 
white median band ; whereas P. nehrhornae of Palawan, and the 
doubtfully distinct P. napoleoniSy are entirely black below. As re- 
gards the duller females, P. cliinqais and P, germami have obscuie 
ocelli on both webs of the lateral tail-feathers, the other species on 
the outer web only ; moreover, P. chinqnis, P. schleiermackeri, and 
P. nehrkoriiae have none on the tail-coverts, the latter lacking 
the black blotches on the mantle found in P. hicnlcaratiim and 
P. sclileiermdcherL P. {Chalcurus) inocellatus of Sumatra is 
brown and buff, with purple and black tints on the tail. Little is 
known of the habits, except in P. chinquis, which is apparently 
monogamous, and frequents thick hill-forests up to an altitude of 
five thousand feet. It feeds like tlie Peafowl, has a fine whistling 
call varied by a soft cluck, and will take refuge in trees, though 
preferring to escape on foot. The cock carries his outspread tail 
on one side, while the hen uses hers to shelter the young. The 
fairly substantial nest of twigs and leaves, usually containing two 
brownish eggs, is placed on the ground. 

Of the four species of Gcdlus, G.ferrugineus (hankiva), the Bed 
Jungle-fowl — Bhund Moorg of the natives of India — shewing 
much resemblance to the “Black-breasted Game” breed, is the origin 
of our domestic stock.^ It has a vaulted tail with long drooping 
median feathers, a serrated red comb, naked red face and throat, 
^ For a, full account see Tegetmeier, Ihis, 1891, pp. 304-327. 
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with a wattle on each side of the latter, a spur on each meta- 
tarsus, and ear-lappets, which are whitish in Indian examples, 
but red in Burmese and Malay. The crown and the hackles of 
the mantle and rump are orange-red, the back is chiefly purplish- 
red, and the wings, tail, and under parts are glossy greenish- 
black, with yellowish outer margins to the primaries and 
brownish to the secondaries. Between June and September the 
hackles and long tail plumes are replaced by short black feathers. 
The hen has little comb, no wattles, spurs, or elongated rectrices ; 
the crown is reddish and the mantle yellowish, both with black 
stripes ; the wing- and tail-quills are brown and rufous ; the 
remaining plumage being reddish-brown, deeper on the fore-neck 
and brighter on the chest, with black mottling above. This 
Jungle-fowl ranges from North-Eastern and Central India to 
Hainan, and from Sumatra to the Philippines, Celebes, and 
Timor ; frequenting thickets and forests up to five thousand feet, 
but often flocking to cultivated country, where it feeds upon 
leaves, seeds, insects, and especially grain. Pugnacious towards 
its kin ^ it is timid with man, running with great speed or taking 
refuge in trees ; the flight consists of alternate periods of flap- 
ping and sailing, while the cluck of the hen and the crow of 
the cock resemble those of domestic fowls, though the latter is 
less prolonged. The nest is a hole lined with leaves, grass, or 
plant-stems, containing from seven to twelve buff eggs ; polygamy 
being apparently rare. G, sonnerati, the Grey Jungle-fowl of 
Southern, Central, and Western India, is distinguishable by the 
dilated shafts of the neck-hackles, with their wax-like yellow tips 
or spangles ; (?. lafayettii (stanleyi) of Ceylon by the yellow comb 
with red margin, and the red breast. The former utters a broken 
crow, the latter a double note, the eggs in both cases being spotted, 
and occasionally whitish in ground-colour. G, varim of Java, 
Lombok, and Flores, is greener, with truncated neck-feathers, an 
unserrated comb, and a single median wattle of red, yellow, and 
blue-green. The hens of G, sonnerati and G, lafayettii have white 
breast-plumage, barred and fringed with black, the former shew- 
ing black mottlings instead of bars on the secondaries ; that of 
G, mrius has a buff breast and a blackish back. In these three 
species crosses with domestic fowls are said to be usually sterile. 

ChrysolophiLS pictus, the brilliant Golden Pheasant, has the 

^ Cock-fighting in England is beyond the scope of this work. 

VOL. IX P 
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crown and full recumbent hair-like crest golden, the fine erectile 
cape of truncated nape-plumes orange with blue-black bars, tl.e 
mantle dark green and purple, the rump golden, the primaries 
brownish, the secondaries purplish with chestnut and black 
coverts, the larger tail-coverts and the vaulted tail with its two 
very long median rectrices black, with brown spots or stripes, 
the scapulars and under parts scarlet, and the cheeks and throat 
rufous. There are generally two spurs on each metatarsus, and 
the bare orbits are yellowish. The female is brown, relieved by 
black and buff, and has a shorter tail, no crest or cape. This 
bird, difficult to naturalize in Britain, but easily domesticated, 
inhabits wooded mountains in South and West China and East 
Tibet, meeting in the last two countries the equally beautiful 
Lady Amherst’s Pheasant {C, amherstme), which has dark green 
crown, mantle, throat, and chest, blood-red crest, white cape 
with blue-black bars, black and buff rump, glossy green and 
brown wings, white breast and abdomen, and black and white 
tail with scarlet and orange tips to the coverts. The orbits are 
blue in both sexes, the female being otherwise as in C, f ictus. 

The original Pheasant of Britain — probably introduced by the 
Bomans — was Phasianus colchicus, ranging from the Caspian to 
South-East Europe ; but the Ring-necked species (P. torquatus) of 
Manchuria, East Mongolia, Corea, Tsu-sima, and Eastern China, 
imported towards the end of last century, has interbred with it so 
freely that typical examples are now exceptional. The latter form 
has a white collar and slaty lower back with dark green barring ; 
while the former has the rump feathers buff, with black mottlings 
and purplish-red tips. The females, hardly separable from one 
another, lack the red face-wattles, the long ear-tufts, and the 
pair of spurs of the male. The above-mentioned colour of the 
lower back and the comparatively broad black basal tail-bands, 
are the distinguishing points of a section, which comprises 
P. torquatus, P. degans of West China, P. vlaugali of Tsaidam, 
P. stravchi of Kansu, P. decollatus of Western and Central China, 
P. satscheuneTisis of Sa-tscheu, P. formosanus of Formosa, and 
P. versicolor of Japan. Another section, more akin to P. coUhicus, 
contains P. tarimensis and P zerafshanicus of the Tarim and 
Zerafshan Valleys, P persicus of Persia and Transcaspia, P prin- 
cipalis of North-East Persia and North-West Afghanistan, P 
shawi of East Turkestan, P chrysomdas of the Amu-Darya, and 
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P. mongdicvAy extending from the Syr-Daria to Mongolia. All 
these races have the crown greenish, and differ chiefly in the 
colour of the scapulars, breast, rump, and abdomen; a white 
collar occurring in P. torquatua, P. mongolicm, P. satscheunemis, 
and P. formosanvs, while P. versicolor is green below. Where 
two forms meet hybrids are not uncommon. In P. soemmerringi of 
Japan, P. ellioti of South-East China, and P. humiae of Manipur 



Flo. 46. — Pheasant. Pkasianus cdchicus, x f . 


and Upper Burma the crown is red-brown, the first species 
having the lower back maroon with* ^old reflexions, the two 
others a black and white rump, with white and chestnut belly 
respectively. P. reevesi of North and West China has the crown 
white encircled by black, the nape and throat white with a sub- 
jacent black collar, the remaining upper parts yellowish-red and 
black, with white and rufous on the wings, the breast black, white, 
and chestnut, the abdomen black, the tail is extremely long. 
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Space is wanting to describe the various females, or to discuss 
the sport that Pheasants afford ; but the swift flight, the powers 
of foot, the polygamous and pugnacious habits, the olive-coloured 
eggs, and the immense numbers reared artificially, must be 
noticed.^ P. reeved, Reeves's Pheasant, P. versicolor, the Green 
Pheasant, and P. soemmerringi, the Copper Pheasant, have also been 
introduced into Britain, the two latter and P. torquatus into Oregon, 
P colchkus into the Eastern United States; New Zealand has 
received both P colchicus and P torquatus, St. Helena and Ascen- 
sion P torquatus only — the former island as early as 1513. 

Catreus wallichi of the Himalayas has a brown head with fine 
white-tipped crest ; a grey neck, yellowish and whitish upper parts, 
black and buS* primaries, and a rufous rump, all with black barring ; 
the under surface is light buff with black marks, the naked orbits 
are red. The male has a pair of spurs and very long median 
rectrices ; the female being brown mottled with black and buff, 
having a smaller crest, a shorter tail, and at times rudimentary spurs. 
Considerable flocks frequent the grassy forest-hills up to an altitude 
of eight thousand feet, lying very closely in the day-time, though 
running with great speed when disturbed, and flying heavily for a 
short way ; they feed towards evening on roots, seeds, berries, grubs, 
and insects, reiterating the peculiar call, whence they are named 
" Cheer.” The slight nest, generally sheltered by a bush or tus- 
sock at the base of a hill, contains from nine to fourteen whitish 
or pale drab eggs, sometimes sparingly spotted with red-brown. 

Pucrasia contains six species or local races of Pukras ” or 
“ Koklas ” Pheasants, with long, black, erectile ear-tufts in the 
male, which has a spur on each metatarsus, but no naked cheeks. 
P macrolopha of the Western Himalayas has a well-developed 
buft* crest, a greenish-black head and neck with a white patch on 
each side of the latter, grey upper parts and whitish flanks with 
black shaft-stripes, brownish wings marked with buff, chestnut 
under parts and median feathers of the elongated, wedge-shaped 
tail, and blackish lateral rectrices with white tipa The black 
and rufous hen has a white throat, a short crest, and no ear-tufts 
or spurs. P castanea of North Afghanistan and Kafiristan has 
the mantle chestnut, P mpalensis of the Central Himalayas black 
varied by grey and reddish ; P meyeri of South Tibet and the 

^ Much interesting information is giiren in Yarreirs Bril. Birds, ed. 4, iii. 
1882-84, pp. 91-104, and Tegetmeier, PheasaTUs: their Nat. Hist, etc., ed. 2, 1881. 
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Upper Mekong possesses a yellow nuchal collar; P, darwini of East 
China has grey bases to the outer tail-feathers ; JP. xanthospila 
exhibiting both. These monogamous birds attain a somewhat 
higher elevation than the Cheer, and utter a loud, deep crow ; 
but otherwise the habits are the same. The five to nine pointed 
eggs are bufi; speckled or blotched with red-brown. 

Gennaeus ^ has a long vaulted tail, a fine crest, naked sides to 
the face covered with red skin or wattles, and metatarsi with a 
single spur in the male. In (?. albicristatus of the Western 
Himalayas the crest is white, the head and upper parts being black 
with purple and blue reflexions and white margins to the dorsal 
feathers, the primaries and abdomen brown, and the breast 
whitish. The female is reddish-brown, with delicate black 
markings on the grey-margined upper feathers, and shews white 
below and on the wing-coverts. G, leucomelanuSy with blue-black 
crest, inhabits Nepal ; G, muthura {melanotus)^ without white on 
the lower back, occurs in Sikkim and Bhutan ; G, horsfieldi, 
with black breast, extending from East Bhutan to North Arakan 
and Upper Burma. All the above species have the tail black, 
or rarely vermiculated with white ; but in G, lineatus of Burma, 
Siam, and Tenasserim, and the very similar G, andersoni of 
Upper Burma and West Yunnan, it is banded alternately with 
black and white, and the median rectrices are even whiter. 
G. edwardsi inhabits Annam. G, nycthevieruSy the Silver 
Pheasant of South China, embroidered as a badge on mandarins' 
dresses, and introduced into England early in last century, has 
an extremely long white tail, obliquely marked with black on 
the lateral feathers, a purplish-black crown, crest and lower sur- 
face, white back of the neck and upper parts with crescentic 
black lines on the latter, and naked red face, G, swinhoii of 
Formosa is easily distinguished from its allies by the bronzy- 
crimson scapulars, white crest, upper back, and median rectrices ; 
the remaining plumage being bluish- or purplish -black with 
a glossy dark green band upon the win]g. The female is mottled 
with rufous, black, and buff, and has a short crest, while that sex 
of the Silver Pheasant is browner, and exhibits white on the 
outer tail-feathers. These ‘^Kalleges” — a name strictly appli- 
cable to the first four species only — frequent thin forests in low 
valleys, and are but slightly gregarious ; they perch on trees, and 
^ Euplocamus and OallophMU are synonyms of the above. 
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fly short distances when flushed; the note is a shrill crow, a 
“whistling chuckle” or a “chirrup;” the food is as usual in 
Pheasants. The pugnacious male is said to strut with outspread 
tail, and to drum with bis wings while courting; the nest, 
formed of dry herbage in a depression of the soil, contains from 
nine to fourteen creamy or reddish-bulf eggs. 

The “ Eared ” or Snow-Pheasants {Crossoptilon) have a vaulted 
tail with decomposed webs to the long decurved median feathers, 
fine white ear-tufts, and lax hairy plumage, shorter and curled 
on the crown. The naked papillose cheeks and the metatarsi 
are red, with a pair of stout spurs on the latter in the mal& C. 
tibetanum of West China and East Tibet is white, with black 
crown, dark brown remiges, and greenish- or purplish-blsick 
rectrices. C. leucurum of Eswt Tibet has the tail white with 
blue-black tip, as has C. manchuricum of Manchuria and North 
China, in which the mantle, nape, and breast are blackish-brown, 
with a faint white band between the ear-coverts, found also in 
C. auritum of West China and Koko-Nor, and weU defined in C. 
harmani of Tibet. The last two have the nape, back, and under 
l)art8 grey-blue. These elegant birds haunt lofty mountain-woods 
until cold weather comes on ; they are comparatively tame, feed on 
leaves, shoots, roots, fruit, worms, and insects, and lay — at least 
in the case of C. manchuricum — from twelve to sixteen drab 
eggs. The plumes are worn by Tartar and Chinese warriors. 

Lohiophasis hvlweri of Borneo is a splendid bird with maroon 
nuchal collar and chest, brown remiges, white tail, and black 
plumage elsewhere with blue margins to most of the feathers. 
The stiff spine-pointed rectrices number twenty-eight in the hen 
and no less than thirty-two in the cock, the whole tail being 
compressed and the median plumes decurved; in the male the 
skin of the naked iktnt of the head is blue, as are two caruncles 
present behind the ears, two smaller processes on the lores, and two 
wattles at the gape. The rufous, buff, and black female has only 
the sides of the face bare, with diminutive lateral wattles on the 
throat. This species skulks in the jungles, and prefers running 
to flying, having many of the habits of a fowl, though ranging 
up to two thousand feet ; the eggs are stone-coloured. 

The magnificent Eirebaoks (Lophura) have, so far as is known, 
similar habits to the members of Qennam$, though they are stronger 
on the wing, and utter mellower notes in their forest retreats ; 
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the tail is vaulted, the cheeks exhibit patches of rugose blue 
skin — ^red in X. diardi — while the male has a pair of spurs and 
an erect crest with bare-shafted plumes. X. 'odbilu of Borneo is 
purplish -blue with fiery chestnut rump -region, golden lower 
breast, black head, throat, and wings, the four median rectrices 
being entirely buff and the lateral black with buff markings ; X. 
vieilloti of Siam, the Malay Peninsula, and Sumatra has the 
lower breast black, and the two middle rectrices white, X. ignita 
of China differing in its chestnut-spotted flanks ; X. diardi {prae- 
lata) of Siam, Cambodia, and Cochin China has a grey and 
black mantle, neck, and breast, a golden buff lower back, and 
crimson-tipped rump-feathers. The females have the mantle red- 
brown or chestnut, and outer rectrices of the latter colour in X. 
vieilloti^ but black in X. nobilis ; in X, diardi the black wing-coverts 
have wide buff bars. This sex of X. ignita seems to be unknown. 
Acomm has naked cheeks, but no crest or wattles ; the tail is vaulted, 
and a pair of spurs is found in both sexes. A. erythrophthcdmus 
of the southern Malay Peninsula and Sumatra is chiefly purplish- 
or bluish-black with fiery golden lower back, rich buff tail, and white 
w'ing-markings ; A, pyronotus of Borneo exhibits white shaft- 
stripes on the breast ; A, inornaim of West Sumatra, of which 
the male only has been discovered, has black plumage margined 
with dark blue-green, therein somewhat resembling the hens of 
its congeners, which are black glossed with purplish-blue. In 
habits this genus apparently resembles Lophura, 

Lophophorus contains four gorgeous species of almost unsur- 
passable brilliancy, among which the Monal, constantly misnamed 
the Impeyan Pheasant, is best known. The tail is rounded, each 
metatarsus is provided with a spur in the male, and bare blue 
skin surrounds the eye. The Himalayan Monal (X. refvlgens) 
has a crest like that of the Peacock, uniform in colour with the 
purplish-green head ; the neck is purple, coppery, and green, the 
mantle golden-green, the lower back white, and the tail chest- 
nut ; the wing- and tail-coverts being "green or purple with blue 
and green reflexions, the under parts black, and the remiges 
dusky. Its habits differ somewhat from those of other Pheasants, 
a preference being shown for grassy hill-forests not far from the 
snow-line; it roosts in trees, though generally found on the 
ground during the day, and is not very wild, trusting to its speed 
of foot in open spots, but readily taking to wing in the wood- 
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lands. The flight is rapid and powerful, while the male is said 
to soar without perceptible movement of the pinions ; the usual 
cry is a loud melancholy whistle. The long stout beak serves 
to dig up roots for food ; but grain, fruit, grass, and insect-larvae 
are also eaten. The nest, or sheltered unlined excavation in the 
soil, contains from four to six oval cream-coloured eggs, closely 
spotted or blotched with reddish-brown. The cocks are reported 
to be non-pugnacious, and the hens semi-gregarious while breed- 
ing. i. impeyaniis of South Kashmir, the true Impeyan Pheasant, 
diflers in its golden-green lower back and under jmrts ; i. Vhuyai 
of Sze-chuen and Koko-Nor has an ordinary crest, and white 
spots on the blue, green, and black tail; Z. sclateri of North- 
East Assam has a curly crown with no crest, and white-tipped 
rectrices ; the two latter forms being black beneath and white on 
the lower back. The slightly-crested females are black, buff, and 
white ; the lower back is black and buff in L. refuIgeTis, whitish 
mottled with brown in L. sclateri, and white in X. Vhnysi 

Of Tragopan (Ceriornis) there are five species, remarkable for 
the fleshy blue horn above each eye and the large gular 
wattle in the male, who erects the former and inflates the 
latter when courting. The fore-part of the head and throat are 
naked or merely hairy, while the crested cock-bird ix)8se8ses a 
pair of short spurs, rarely present in his mate. C. saUjnts, the 
Homed Pheasant ” of the Central and Eastern Himalayas, has 
the crown and throat black, the occiput, neck, and lower parts 
orange-red with stiff chest-plumes, the back brown, the remiges 
and rectrices black and buff. Most of the body-feathers exhibit 
black-margined white spots, and the outer wing-coverts additional 
red marks; while the wattle is orange barred with blue. C, 
TTidanocephalus of the Western Himalayas has a longer crest 
tipped with red, none of that colour on the occiput, the breast 
black and red, and a purple wattle with flesh-coloured sides, blue 
margin and spots. C. temmincki of Central and South-West 
China has the crest and under parts red, the wattle blue barred 
marginally with red, and the characteristic spots grey without 
black rings. (7. hlythi of North-East Assam and Manipur has 
the wattle yellow tinged with blue, and a plain grey breast; 
whereas C. eahoti of South-East China has the latter region buff. 
The hens are black and buff with whitish spots. Ttese shy 
solitary birds occupy the higher hill -forests, being apparently 
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monogamous, though found in small companies at times ; they 
run slowly, take refuge in trees, and fly with a whirring sound. 
They roost aloft, but feed constantly upon the ground, eating 
grubs, insects, roots, flowers, fruits, and especially seeds or 
herbage ; the note is a deep monotonous “ bellowing ” or “ wailing 
sound.” The fleshy excrescences are said to be chiefly developed in 
the breeding season, when the male, who possibly assists in 
incubation, struts before his consort like a Turkey. A nest is 





Fig. 47. — Cabot’s Tragopan. CeriomU cahotu xj. (From iVo^itrc.) 


sometimes formed of twigs, grass, and feathers to contain the 
seven or eight whitish eggs with dull lilac spots or red freckles. 
Tragopans are mistakenly termed “ Argus ” by sportsmen in Indieu 
In Ithagenes, or Blood-Pheasant, the bill is short and stout, 
the tail fairly long and rounded, the plumage soft and acuminate ; 
the orbits are naked and red, and each metatarsus is armed with 
two or more spurs, generally absent in the female. I. cruentus 
of the Eastern Himalayas and Tibet has a full buff crest, black 
forehead and lores, lead-coloured back and wings, brownish 
remiges and rectrices with white tips to the latter, and a green 
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wash on the wing-coverts and rump. The cheeks, throat, and 
much of the upper and under tail-coverts are crimson, the breast 
is yellow-green with crimson streaks. 7. geoffroyi of East Tibet 
and West China has a grey head and throat ; 7. sinensis of Mon- 
golia and North China is similar, with rufous for green on the 
wing-coverta Females are grey, brown, and buff. Found in 
flocks of twenty or thirty at altitudes between ten and fourteen 
thousand feet, these bold birds have limited powers of flight, 
great speed of foot, and a weak cackling note ; they bury them- 
selves occasionally in the snow, as do certain Grouse (p. 238), 
and feed on grass, insects, berries, and shoots of juniper or pine. 

If a Sub-family Perdicinae be admitted, it may be com- 
menced ^ with the little known Ophrysia superciliosa of North- 
West India, a soft-plumaged greyish-brown species with black 
and white markings on the head ; next to which comes Oallo- 
perdix, the Spur-Fowl, with a large bare eye-space, and two or 
three spurs on each foot in the male, reduced to a single pair in 
the female. G. spadicea of India, which has been introduced 
into Madagascar has a brown crown, and chestnut plumage else- 
where, with grey margins to the feathers, and black vermicula- 
tions on the wing-coverts and rump ; the female being mottled 
with black. G, lunulata, another Indian form, has the crown 
black with white streaks, the breast buff with black spots, and 
black-ringed white ocelli on the mantle ; G, hicalcarata of Ceylon 
has both mantle and crown black with white stripes, and the 
breast whiter. These birds frequent thick jungles near the 
coast, or hills up to seven thousand feet, and are extremely wild, 
though hard to flush ; they resort to trees in emergencies, and 
roost in them at night ; the note is a harsh or plaintive whistle ; 
the food consists of grain, insects, and their larvae. Four, five, or 
even ten whitish or buff eggs are deposited on a few dry leaves 
])elow some sheltering shrub. The cocks are stated to fight as 
viciously as Jungle-Fowl. BamJmsicola fytchii, the Bamboo- 
Partridge, found from North-East India to China, has the 
crown and ear-coverts red-brown ; the upper parts olive-brown, 
varied in places with black and buff, and longitudinally marked 
with chestnut, except towards the rump ; the wing- and tail- 
quills reddish mottled with buff; the superciliary stripe, throat, 

^ Hr. Ogilvie Grant begins with Eaoealphatoria, Of. Oat. Bird$ Brit. Mus. xxii. 
1898, pp. 94-95. 
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and breast buff, the chest brown with chestnut and white 
blotches, the flanks spotted with black. B. thoracica of South 
China and B, Bomrivox of Formosa have grey superciliary stripes, 
and the latter grey ear-coverts. The females only differ from 
the males in rarely possessing a pair of spurs. These species do 
not form coveys, but haunt long grass and bamboo-thickets on 
the hills, being difficult to put up, and uttering screaming 
noises ; they readily challenge their neighbours to fight, roost in 
trees, and lay from seven to twelve creamy-brown eggs under 
shelter of a tussock or bush. Ptilopaxhys fuBcus of the northern 
Ethiopian Eegion has brown plumage with white margins, and 
vermiculations or darker barring in many parts, the mid-breast 
being buff and the naked orbits red. The sexes are similar. 
Small parties or pairs frequent rocky hill-sides up to nine thou- 
sand feet, and are very pugnacious ; they carry the tail folded, as 
do domestic fowls, have a sharp call-note and lay w^hitish eggs. 

In Eoocalphatoria the short tail of eight soft feathers is 
entirely hidden by the coverts. JP. sinerms, the Chinese or 
Painted Quail, the smallest of the Phasianidae, is brown above 
with black marking and rufous streaks, a bluish shade appearing 
in places, and chestnut patches shewing on the wing-coverts ; the 
throat and sides of the neck are black and white, the black 
forming a central patch below the chin ; the remaining lower 
parts are slate-blue with a median chestnut patch on the breast. 
It is found from India and Ceylon to Formosa, and in Celebes ; 
a darker race occupying the Philippines, many of the Malay 
Islands, and Australia. E, lepida of New Britain, New Ireland, 
and the Duke of York Islands has no chestnut on the wing, and 
little below; E, adansoni, of Africa south of lat. 5"" N., is 
slaty-brown above, and has chestnut scapulars, wing- and tail- 
coverts with grey shaft-stripes. The females have white throats 
and rufous breasts barred with black. The Australian form, or 
Least Swamp -Quail, abounds in marshes, the Indian frequents 
dry ground as well, the coveys being composed of single 
broods, which feed mainly upon seeds. The flight is very brief, 
the nest a mere pad of grass, on which lie five or six olive-drab 
eggs, scantily spotted with purple or red -brown. Synoecus 
avstrcdiB, the Swamp -Quail of Australia, Tasmania, and South- 
East New Guinea, is reddish-brown and grey above, with more 
or less distinct black mottlings ; the throat is whitish, the under 
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sur&ce is buff, with black chevrons in younger birda The 
female lacks the grey tints, and is more coarsely barred with 
black. Gould describes the habits and call as resembling those 
of the Common Partridge, but they are better exemplihed by 
those of Execdphatoria, while the eggs vary from ten to fourteen, 
and are creamy or greenish-white, generally closely freckled with 
brown. S. raalteni of Timor and Flores has a rufous throat. 

Of the true Quails six species may be admitted. Coturnix 
communis, the Common Quail, though essentially a migrant in 
the north, ranges throughout Europe, Asia, and Africa, and 
breeds not uncommonly in Britain, having also been introduced 
into the Eastern United States; while another African race (6*. 
capensis auctt.) only differs in its reddish throat. The crown is 
dark brown with a light streak down the centre and above each 
eye; the upper parts are brown and black with buff longi- 
tudinal stripes, becoming mottlings on the remiges ; the throat is 
white with a black median patch connected with the ear-coverts 
by two upcurved lines : the breast is reddish-buff, the abdomen 
yellowish-white, the flanks are mottled or barred with brown. 
The short tail of ten or twelve feathers lies entirely below the 
coverta The hen-bird has black pectoral spots and a perfectly 
white throat. C. japonica of East Asia and Japan, occasionally 
found in Bhutan and Burma, has a plain brick-red throat, the 
sides of which and the chin exhibit lanceolate feathers in the 
female. Hybrids between this species and the Common Quail 
occur where their ranges overlap ; individuals, moreover, present 
great variation. C. eoromanddica of India and the Burmese 
countries, C. ddegorguii of the Ethiopian Begion, C. pectoralis of 
Australia and Tasmania, and the nearly extinct C. novae zealandiae 
of Hew Zealand, have the outer webs of the primaries uniform 
brown in both sexes ; the males of the first two have the throat 
as in (7. communis, with a black patch on the breast, and buff and 
chestnut under parts respectively ; the third has the throat plain 
brick-coloured ; and the fourth still brighter red. The females 
have no throat-mark, the hen of C. ddegorguii being blackish- 
brown above, and that of C. pectoralis shewing black chest-bands, 
which in C. novae zealandiae cover most of the fathers. That 
Quails can traverse long distances is evidenced by the migration 
of large flocks in spring and autumn ; but, as a rule, their flight is 
short, and they rise with great reluctance, though with considerable 
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velocity. The trisyllabic note of the male is rendered “ wet-my- 
lips ” by country-folk ; the food consists of seeds, slugs, and insects, 
sought among the grassy flats in general frequented. From seven 
to fifteen yellowish or white eggs, with dark brown blotches or 
marblings, are deposited in a hollow lined with bits of herbage, in 
standing com or grass, the hen sitting very closely and feigning 
lameness to draw attention from the young. The male appears 
to be usually monogamous, while the broods or ‘‘ bevies ” do not 
form coveys. Two of these broods are said to be occasionally reared 
in a season, but how far such statements are due to the destruc- 
tion of the first complement of eggs must remain doubtful, as 
in the case of so many other birds that breed on the ground.^ 
Melanoperdix nigra, of the Malay Peninsula, Borneo, and 
Sumatra, is glossy black with browner primaries, the female 
being chestnut, with black markings and a whitish chin. It 
inhabits the lowlands and lays five eggs. Rollvlus roulroul is a 
most remarkable form with a frontal tuft of long black bristles. 
In the male the fore-part of the head is black, separated by a 
white band from the full hairy crest of maroon, which covers the 
occiput ; the upper parts are dark green glossed with blue, the 
wing-coverts being maroon, and the quiUs brown and buff. The 
tail and under parts are black, a blue tint shewing on the 
breast ; the base of the black bill, the feet, and the naked orbits 
are scarlet. The female has a blackish head with moderate 
crest, a grass-green body with chestnut wing-coverts edged with 
maroon, and a black bill. These birds inhabit the dense forests 
of the Malay Peninsula, Tenasserim, Siam, Borneo, Sumatra, and 
Java, up to an altitude of a few thousand feet; they hunt in 
small parties for seeds, berries, and insects, are very shy, quick of 
movement and hard to flush, and utter a mellow whistle. CWo- 
perdix oculea of similar range to Rollvlus — unless we separate (7. 
homeensis with more chestnut throat — has the crown, neck, and 
under parts rufous-chestnut, the back and tail black with cres- 
centic white anterior and reddish posterior markings, the wing- 
coverts brown with round black spots, the quills brown and 
buft', the face and throat buff, a white supra-aural stripe, and 
black flanks with whitish bars. The male is only distinguished 
by possessing a pair or two of spurs. This bird haunts dense 
uninhabited forests, and eats insects, seeds, and berries. Haemal- 
^ For more details, see art. Quail, Dresser, Birds of Europe, vii. 1878, pp. 143484. 
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ortym sanguinieeps, of the mountain-forests of iJorthem Borneo, 
is brownish-black; the slightly-crested head, the throat, upper 
breast and under tail-coverts being crimson with black tips to 
the last-named, and the metatarsi possessing three pairs of spurs. 
The rump -feathers have partly expanded shafts. The female 
has the throat rufous, the upper breast deep chestnut, and no 
spura Arboricola contains nearly twenty species with almost 
naked throats, ranging from Northern India to the Indo-Chinese 
countries, Borneo, Sumatra, Java, and Formosa. The following 
may be taken as examples of this genus, the sexes being usually 
alike. A, torqueola of the Himalayas has a chestnut crown, red, 
black, and white nape, olive and black upper parts, varied with 
chestnut and buff on the wings, black cheeks, throat, fore-neck, 
and superciliary stripe, a white line down the sides of the 
throat, a white band surmounting the grey breast, and grey 
flanks with chestnut and white markings. In the female the 
crown is brown and black, the throat, cheeks, and so forth, rufous 
with black spots, the chest-band rusty-red. A. ardens of Hainan, 
of which the male only is known, is easily recognised by the 
peculiar shining orange-scarlet patch of stiff hair-like feathers 
on the fore-neck. A, javanica of Java has the head rufous with 
brownish crown, a black band surrounding the eyes and crossing the 
occiput, another encircling the base of the neck, joined to the former 
by a black line down the rust-coloured nape, and a third running 
from the throat to the sides of the neck. The upper parts are dark 
grey barred with black, the winp exhibiting chestnut and olive 
tints ; the chest is grey ; the remaining lower parts are chestnut. 
A, chloropus of Lower Burma and Ckxjhin China has the crown and 
nape brown, the superciliary stripe, throat, and lores black and 
white, the fore-neck buff with black spots and margin, the upper 
parts and chest brown and black with rufous on the wings and 
rump-region, the breast red, the abdomen, sides, and black-barred 
flanks buff. In this genus the orbital and even the gular skin is 
crimson or purplish, the feet are commonly red, the bill rarely so. 
The various species form coveys, which frequent grassy hill-jungles 
and wooded ravines up to more than ten thousand feet ; they are 
usually unsuspicious, and run befoi’e an intruder, but occasionally 
perch in trees, and fly rapidly when forced to rise ; the single 
whistling note is loud but mellow ; the food consists of leaves, 
roots, berries, seeds, grubs, and molluscs; the four white eggs, some- 
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times speckled with grey, are deposited with little or no nest, 
at the foot of a tree, or under a tussock among thin scrub. 

Microperdix and Perdicvla^ the Bush Quails of Anglo- 
Indians, have a blunt tubercle on each foot in the male. M, 
erythrorhyncha of South and West India has the crown and 
cheeks black ; a white frontal band continued down the sides of 
the head ; brown upper parts, with round buff black-centred spots 
on the back, and black and buff markings on the wings and tail ; 
a white throat bordered by black ; and a grey-brown chest and 
rufous breast, with black spots on the former and the flanks. 
The bill and feet are red. In the female the crown is brown, 
the throat and cheeks being rufous. M, hlewitti of Central India 
is only slightly different ; but M, manipurensis of Manipur has 
a chestnut throat, becoming grey in the hen. These active 
Quail-like little birds haunt the lower moimtain-thickets up to 
perhaps eight thousand feet, forming small coveys, feeding on 
seeds and insects, and fashioning a slight nest under some sort 
of cover, to contain froi^ ten to fourteen pointed creamy-brown 
eggs. Perdicula adatica of India and Ceylon is brown above, 
with wavy black dorsal barring, and black and buff markings on 
the wings and tail; the superciliary stripes and throat are 
chestnut with whitish margins; the under parts white with 
black bars ; the feet red. The female is uniform buff below. P. 
argoondah of India has dull brick-red in place of the chestnut, 
and a whitish throat in the hen. It has been introduced into 
Mauritius. The habits are much as in Microperdix, but the 
nest is sometimes more elaborate, and the reddish-white or olive- 
coloured eggs, with possibly a few faint spots, number from five 
to seven. Margaroperdix madagcLScariensis of Madagascar, im- 
ported into Mauritius and Reunion, has a black head with 
reddish-brown sides to the crown, a white stripe from above 
each eye running laterally down the neck, two others from the 
gape down the margin of the throat, rufous and black upper 
parts, with buff bars upon the wings and romp-region, and white 
shaft-streaks except upon the quills. The red-brown chest and 
black under surface are both margined with grey, and the latter 
is spotted with white ; the flanks are qhestnut, black, and white. 
It is called “ Tro-tro,” " Timpoy,” or •‘ Tsipoy” by the Malaga^, 
and inhabits grassy hills, flying mpidly for short distanoes, and 
laying from about fifteen to twenty eggs. Natives say that if 
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you break these eggs you cause the death of your father, if you 
spare them that of your mother ! ^ 

The genus Perdix contains the Common Partridge (P. cinerea), 
so valuable for purposes of food and sport, of which it is need- 
less to describe the plumage ; yet attention may be drawn to the 
dark chestnut horse-shoe mark on the grey breast, nearly obsolete 
in most adult females, and the broad ruddy bars on the sides 
and flanks. The hen may be invariably distinguished by wide- 
set buff bands on the black scapulars and adjoining wing-coverts, 
which in the cock are light brown with black vermiculations 
and chestnut blotches. The latter sex, moreover, has grey 
instead of brown sides to the neck.^ Great variation is notice- 
able in the coloration, specimens from dry soils exhibiting the 
richest hues, while some are occasionally obtained with a white 
" horse-shoe ” mark, and a particularly dark variety has even been 
denominated Perdix montana. Hybrids are recorded with the 
Eed-Legged Partridge and Red Grouse, but such are quite excep- 
tional. Unknown in Shetland, the Partridge has been introduced 
with moderate success into the Outer Hebrides and Orkneys ; but 
in the Highlands of Scotland the character of the country is often 
unsuitable, nor is the bird very plentiful in Ireland. From 
Scandinavia it occurs southward to the Douro valley and Naples, 
though rarer in Northern Europe, and choosing higher ground 
than the Eed-legged species in the south ; eastward it reaches 
through Asia Minor and Persia as far as the Altai Mountains. 
Pairing even in February, it does not nest until about April, the 
numbers of individuals reared being naturally much affected by 
subsequent excess of wet or drought. The better the cultiva- 
tion the larger the stock, though grassy heaths, gorse-coverts, 
tangled hedge-rows and thickets also provide excellent harbour. 
Very rarely do Partridges desert the open for woods, or perch in 
trees, though during the hot hours they shelter in fields of 
turnips, clover, and so forth, emerging at other times to feed on 
the grain, seeds, leaves, and insects found among short vegetation 
or stubble. Cover is naturally eschewed when wet They often 
trust to their powers of foot for escape, or crouch motionless 
upon soil that matdies their plumage, while the whirring noise 
with which they rise is familiar to all, as is their heavy rapid 

^ Grandidler, Hittoire de Madagascar ^ xii., Paris, 1879, pp. 489, 490. 

* Of. Ogilvia Grant, Cat Birds Brit, Mus, xiii, 1898, p« 188. 
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flight at starting, and their easy gliding motion afterwards. 
The well-known crowing note is most commonly heard towards 
evening. The nest, a circular cavity lined with grass, is placed 
among short herbage, often near a road, the drab-coloured — or, 
exceptionally, bluish — eggs varying from nine to twenty or 
more in number. Both parents tend the young and employ 
many devices to mislead an intruder ; at night the family parties 
roost upon the ground, and later in the year pack into larger 
coveys. The methods of sportsmen and poachers cannot be dis- 
cussed at length in our limited space, but the general adoption 
of driving, instead of shooting over dogs — due to improved 
systems of farming — should not be left unnoticed. 

P. dailrica (Jbarhata), of Asia east of the Altai and Tian-shan 
Kanges, exhibits lanceolate feathers on the sides of the throat, 
like Coturnix japonica, and a black “horse -shoe” mark on the 
golden-buff breast ; the latter part in P. hodgsoniae, of South 
Tibet and the extreme north of India, being white with wide 
bars and a large basal patch of black ; P. sifanica of North-West 
Cliina and North Tibet lacks the black patch, and has less black 
on the sides of the head and throat. The two last-named birds 
reach the snow-line at about eighteen thousand feet ; the first of 
them at least having a nest and eggs like the Common Part- 
ridge. Rhizotliera longirostris, of the Malay Peninsula, Borneo, 
and Sumatra, has long sharp curved beak and powerful whitish 
metatarsi, provided with a pair of stout spurs in each sex. The 
upper plumage is rich brown with black and buff markings ; a grey 
shade pervades the neck and lower back, and chestnut tints the 
cheeks, throat, and wiugs; the under parts are grey, merging 
posteriorly into buff. The hen has a chestnut fore-neck, and is 
less grey above. P. dulitensis of Borneo is similar. 

The genus Pternistes contains the naked-throated Ethiopian 
Francolins. P. nudicollis of South Africa is brown above with 
black shaft -stripes, the mantle being greyer, the superciliary 
stripes and face black, the sides of the neck and lower parts 
black with white streaks. The female has a grey and rufous 
chest, the male a pair of sharp spura The bare orbits and 
throat are crimson, the bill and feet orange -red. P. hum- 
boldti of East Africa and P. afer (rubricollis) of western South 
Africa resemble the above, but have two pairs of spura P. 
cranchi differs in having the neck, mantle, and under surface 
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mottled with black and white, the bi’east and abdomen shewing 
chestnut markings ; in the similar P. boehmi the naked throat is 
yellow. These two species occur west and east of Lake Tan- 
ganyika respectively; the female being less black and white 
above and less chestnut below in the former, while the sexes are 
alike in the latter. P. swainaoni of South Africa is distinguish^ 
able by its nisty abdomen with black and chestnut blotches, the 
latter colour being absent in the hen ; P. ru/tpictus of East 
Equatorial Africa has white neck-feathers, margined with brown 
and black. P. leucoscepvs of Nortlx-East and the darker P. 
infuscatus of East Africa exhibit broken stripes of brown and 
white down the whole body, with yellowish -red orbits and 
throat ; the sexes are alike save for the spurs in the male. In 
many districts the members of this genus, as well as the Fran- 
colins proper, closely akin to them in appearance aryl habits, are 
denominated “ Pheasanta” They haunt grassy places and brush- 
wood, often on hills near water ; the coveys feeding in the open 
on bulbs, seeds, berries, and insects, and roosting upon trees, 
preferably those that are leafless. Flying little, but running at 
a great pace, they utter harsh notes in the morning and even- 
ing, and lay six or more creamy or pinkish eggs, fi^equently with 
chalky spots, in a grass-lined cavity sheltered by coarse herbage. 

IVancolimis, inclusive of Ortygornis, Scleroptila, ChaetopnSy 
and Clamator of some writers, contains forty or more species, 
ranging over the Ethiopian Eegion, and from Arabia, Cyprus, 
and Asia Minor to Persia, India, and South China. The colora- 
tion is rich and varied, and the sexes are commonly alike, while 
hybrids undoubtedly occur. Apart from a special study, a general 
idea is given by the following descriptions. F, vulgaris, the 
“Black Partridge,” ranging from Cyprus, Palestine, and Asia Minor 
to Assam, formerly occurred in Spain, Italy, Sicily, Greece, several 
of the Mediterranean Islands, and North Africa.^ It has the 
whole plumage blackish, with buff markings on the crown, wings, 
and mantle, white ocelli on the upper back and flanks, white 
barring on the lower back and tail, a white patch below the eye, 
and chestnut collar and under tail-coverts. The bill is black, 
the feet are orange with a small blunt spur. The collar of the 
brownish female is confined to the nape, and the throat is white. 
In F. levaUlanti of South Africa, the “Eedwing” of English 
^ See Lilford, Ibis, 1862, pp. 352-856 ; Dresser, Birds o/Burope, vii. pp. 128-128. 
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colonists, both sexes have the crown brown, edged with black 
and white, which continues down the nape and widens at its 
base ; a black and white band outlines the throat and forms a 
patch below it, while the rest of the head is rufous. The upper 
parts are black, brown, and buff, with pale chestnut remiges ; the 
under parts are of the last colour, varied with buff and black, and 
barred with brown on the flanks. Spurs are occasionally wanting. 
F. adspersm of western South Africa is very distinct, both male 
and female being brown above, with fine black and grey mottlings 
and black lores ; the head, neck, and lower surface are white, with 
narrow black bars. The spurs are long and sharp. F. albigularis 
of West Africa is grey-brown, with rusty crown, white throat, buff 
under parts, and bright bay patches on the wing-coverts, the 
upper back and neck exhibiting white streaks edged with black. 
The lower back is blotched with black, the spurs are moderate. 

Of some five Asiatic species, F. sinensis — introduced into 
Madagascar, Mauritius, and B4union — alone reaches eastward of 
Assam to China ; whereas F. pondicerianus has been imported 
into Bodriguez and the Amirante Islanda 

Francolins are found in family parties rather than coveys, 
and prefer localities near water, though these may consist of 
rushy swamps, cultivated lands, stony slopes, or maritime plaina 
Dry situations are, however, favoured, a sufiiciency of cover being 
the chief requisite, and an altitude of six thousand feet being 
occasionally attained. Some forms roost upon the groimd and 
apparently never perch, others — especially in South Africa — 
resort habitually to trees at night or when disturbed ; but prob- 
ably the style of country and the amount of persecution accoimt 
for this difference, while the decrease of the commoner species in 
certain parts emphasises the fact that they are an easy prey to 
gunners and other foes. These birds run with great rapidity, 
and are extremely difficult to flush, still more so for a second 
time ; when forced to rise they do so with a whirring noise, and fly 
off heavily but swiftly, to pitch again 'as soon as possible. Bepos- 
ing in the shade during the hot horns, they feed in the morning 
and evening, at which times the loud, shrill cry of three bell-like 
notes, or the " hysterical laugh,” may be heard in all directions. 
The diet consists of insects, shoots of plants, berries,seeds, and bulbs, 
the powerful bill being used for digging. The well-concealed nest 
resembles that of a Partridge, the six to fourteen eggs, found in 
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autumn as well as spring/ are olive-brown or buff, occasionally 
with small brown spots or a few white shell-markings. 

Ammoperdix bonhami of South-West Asia is a desert form of 
an isabelline colour, with blue-grey crown and throat, black fore- 
head and superciliary stripes, white lores and ear-coverts, a few 
black markings near the rump, chestnut hues on the tail and 
flanks, and longitudinal black bars on the latter. A, hepi, 
ranging from Nubia to the Jordan Valley and the Persian Gulf, 
has no black on the head, the frontal band being white, and the 
cheeks and mid-throat chestnut. The rufous and buff females of 
the two species are indistinguishable. They inhabit wastes and 
stony ravines up to four thousand feet, in pairs or small coveys ; 
crouching, to avoid detection, on the ground, which matches their 
colour ; flying like Quails ; and uttering a reiterated double 
whistla The eight to twelve eggs, of a plain drab tint, are 
deposited among stones or under tussocks, with hardly any nest. 

Caccabis rvfa, the Bed -legged or French Partridge, intro- 
duced into England from France, and inhabiting Western Europe 
generally from Belgium and Switzerland to the Balearic Islands, 
Corsica, Elba, and South Italy, occurs in the Atlantic Islands, 
but not in Africa. The crown is grey, a black band outlines the 
throat and reaches past the eyes to the forehead, the upper parts 
are reddish-grey or brownish, and the tail is partly chestnut. The 
abdomen is bright buff* the chest grey with black margins to 
the feathers ; chestnut, white, and black stripes adorn the flunks ; 
the bill, feet, and orbits are red. The male is only distin- 
guishable by having rudimentary spurs. C. saxatUis, the Greek 
Partridge, has the chest plain and the flanks without white. 
It inhabits the Alps, Apennines, Carpathians, Balkans, and 
Sicilian hills; the eastern race, C. chukar, ranging from the 
Ionian Islands to Aden, Persia, Mongolia, and China, and being 
naturalized in St. Helena. C, magjia of Tibet shews a double 
gorget of black and reddish. C, petrosa, the Barbary Part- 
ridge, has a chestnut crown and collar, with white spots on the 
latter; it occupies North-West Africa, Sardinia, several of the 
Canary Islands, and Gibraltar. (7. spatzi of South Tunis differs 
sUghtly. C. mdanocepUala of South-West Arabia has a black 
crown, bluish upper parts, flanks marked with black and white, 

^ The nest is occasionally in a shrub, Hume, ed. Oates, NeiU and Egg$ of Indian 
Bird$, iil 1890, p. 485. 
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and a black mark down the fore-neck. The members of this 
genus frequent cultivated country, grassy desert-hills, and scrub- 
covered ground, up to sixteen thousand feet ; they are unsuspicious 
in quiet parts, but such is not the case in England. They 
run and fly far and fast, but are exceptionally Wd to flush, 
trusting almost entirely to their feet, and occasionally when hard 
pressed resorting to trees. The loud note may be syllabled 
chuk-chuk-chukar-chukar ; the food consists of leaves, fruits, seeds 
and insects ; the nest is a scantily-lined excavation, containing 
from seven to fourteen yellowish-white eggs with reddish specks 
or blotches. The pugnacious males are used by the Cypriots to 
attract their wild kindred ; but in Britain they have been said 
— probably in error — to drive away the Common Partridge. 

Tetraogallm tihetanus, the Tibetan “ Snow-Cock ” or Snow- 
Pheasant,” is dark grey above, with bufif markings towards the 
wings and rump, and black vermiculations ; the under parts 
are white, with a grey pectoral band and black streaks pos- 
teriorly. There is a yellowish naked patch behind the eye, the bill 
is orange, and the feet are red. The sexes are similarly coloured, 
but the male has a pair of strong blunt spura The range 
extends from East Turkestan to West China, where T. henrici 
occurs, with a grey chest. T. himalay crisis^ found from the 
Himalayas to the Hindu Kush and the .^tai Mountains, has the 
pectoral band and a patch on each side of the head and nape 
chestnut, the chest white with black bars, the orbits yellow, the 
bill dusky, and the feet orange. T, caspius, extending from the 
Taurus to Transcaspia and South Persia, has the upper breast 
grey with black spots, and lacks the chestnut on the head ; T, 
caucasicus of the Caucasus has the occiput and nape rufous, and 
the chest black and buff ; T. altaicus of the Altai range has the 
last spotted with white, but no white bases to the secondaries 
as in the two preceding forms. These large active birds haunt 
stony hill-sides above the forest-zope and near the snow-line, 
being gregarious, yet keeping in pairs ; they are wild and wary, 
fly straight and swiftly, utter shrill whistles or cackling notes, 
and feed upon insects, buds, roots, grass, moss, and fern. From 
six to nine yellowish or olive eggs with reddish or purplish spots, 
generally one-third larger than those of the Capercaillie, are laid 
in a hollow in the soil, sheltei*ed by a stone or overhanging tuft. 

TetraophadB ohscuruB of East Tibet is in both sexes brownish- 
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grey above, with blackish markings anteriorly, olive tints on 
the mantle, and buff on the wings ; the throat and some blotches 
on the flanks are chestnut, the breast is grey with black spots, 
the abdomen grey and buff, the tail mainly black and white. 
The mede has two stout spura T. axichenyii of Central Tibet 
has the throat fawn-coloured, and the whole of the under parts 
blotched with chestnut. The habits are apparently somewliat 
similar to those of the last genus. Ltrwa nivicola, the “ Snow- 
Partridge,” ranging from the Himalayas to Western China, has 
black upper parts with white cross-bars, which become rufous 
buff on the mantle and wings ; the imder surface is chestnut, 
with black and white maurkings only shewing towards the Iwlly. 
A pair of spurs distinguishes the cock from the hen. This species 
inhabits broken grassy or heathery sides of mountains in the midst 
of snow, up to an altitude of at least fourteen thousand feet ; it 
is tamer than the Snow-Pheasant, flies equally well, and nestles 
under jutting rocka The coveys feed on moss, seeds, and insects, 
and utter a short double Grouse-like note or a harsh whistle. 

Sub-fam. 4. Odontophorinae } — The "American Partridges,” 
are Quail-like birds, rarely attaining the size of a Eed Grouse, and 
readily distinguished from their kin by the doubly-toothed mandible 
and the lack of spurs. The sexes are alike, if not otherwise stated. 

Of some four species of Dendrortyx, ranging from South 
Mexico to Costa Rica, D. macrurua, of the former country, has 
a black head and throat, with a long white streak above and 
below each eye, and a rufous tip to the short, full occipital crest. 
The neck and back are chestnut and grey ; the rump, wings, and 
tail are browner with black mottlings; the breast is greyish 
with rufous streaka The bill, feet, and naked orbits are coral- 
red. Callipepia aquaimta, of the South-Western United States 
and Mexico, has a grey-brown head, with white-tipped crest and 
buff throat ; the wings, rump, and tail are brownish-grey with 
white iimer margins to some of the scapulars and secondaries ; 
the mid-breast and belly are &wn-colour8d. The remaining 
plumage is grey, with black margins to the feathers which 
cause a scaly appearance, and shews dusky triangular spots beneath. 
Oreortyx pktv* of the Western United States possesses two very 
long black occipital plumes ; olive-brown upper parts with white 
edges to the scapulars and outer secondaries; slaty head, neck, 
* For further details cf. Gotild, Monograph of the OdontophoriiMe, London, 1850. 
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and lower surface, with chestnut throat and abdomen, of which the 
former is laterally margined with white ; a white band from the 
chin to the lores ; and chestnut flanks, barred with black and white. 
Lophortyx calif ornicus, of the same countries, has the head and 
crest of two club-shaped feathers black, a yellow forehead, olive- 
grey upper parts, a black throat outlined with white, buff mid- 
breast, and chestnut belly, each feather of the last two being 
edged with black. A white band connects the eyes and con- 
tinues behind them, while white streaks grace the sides and 
flanks. The female lacks the black and white pattern on the 
head, and has whitish lower parts with yellow-brown throat. 
Two other species extend the range to Mexico. Philortyx 
fasciatus of South Mexico has an olive -brown upper surface, 
washed with rufous on the crow'n and the greyer neck and 
mantle, and Imrred or blotched with black and buif on the lower 
back, wings, and tail ; the blackish crest is tipped with red ; the 
throat and lower parts are white, with a few median spots and 
pronounced black bars on the chest, sides, and flanks, where the 
feathers have rusty margins. Eupsychortyx cristatm of Curasao 
and Aruba has half a dozen congeners, ranging through Central and 
northern South America. It has a buff crest, crown, and throat ; 
black and white nape and cheeks; reddish -grey upper parts 
mottled and blotched with black and buft*; and rufous lower sur- 
face, barred with black, and spotted on the chest, sides, and flanks 
with white. In the female the black on the head is repleuied 
by buff. Ortyx virginianus of the Eastern United States is 
rufous and grey above with black blotches, the crown is blackish, 
the sides of the head are transversely striped with black and 
white, the white throat is margined with black, the lower parts 
are reddish-white with black chevrons. The hen-bird has a 
buff throat, and shews* little black on the cheeks. This genus 
contains eight members, often called Colins, which range as far 
south as Mexico and Cuba. The thr^ species of Cyrtonyx extend 
from the Southern United States to Guatemala ; they all have full 
crests, highly-developed wing-coverts, and very short, soft tails. 
The sides of the head and neck exhibit a peculiar black and white 
pattern, while those of the body are grey, ocellated with white or 
varied with chestnut. The females lack the pattern on the head. 
As an example, C, montezumae is rufous above, barred with black, 
and streaked with buff and white; the breast being chiefly 
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chestnut and the abdomen black. Daetylortyx thoracicm of Central 
America has brown upper parts, with bla(^ blotches and rufous 
and buff mottlings ; the superciliary stripes, cheeks, and throat 
are chestnut, with a black patch on each side of the last ; the 
under surface is reddish-grey with white shaft-stripes. In the 
hen the chestnut is replaced by whitish. The crest is not so 
full as in Odontophoms, of which some fourteen species extend 
from South Mexico to Bolivia and South Brazil. 0. guianenais, 
ranging from Panama to Bolivia and Amazonia, has the head and 
throat mainly chestnut, the neck and mantle grey, the lower back 
reddish-brown — all except the grey portions being marked with 
buff and black ; the mid-throat is grey, the under parts orange- 
brown, with dusky barring on the chest and sides. The naked 
orbits are reddish ; the bill is black, the feet are rather lighter, 
as in the Sub-family generally. Ekynehortyx spodiostethus of 
Veragua and Panama has the crown brown, the rest of the head 
chiefly rusty-red, the mantle grey and brown, the lower back buff 
relieved by grey and black, the wings more chestnut, the lower 
parts dark grey, with white and buff centres to the throat and 
breast respectively, and black -barred flanks. B. cinctvs of 
Veragua has a rufous chest and olive-brown cheeks. 

As an instance of the habits we may take Ortyx virginianus, 
called Bob-white from the shrill triple whistle of the male, 
which resembles “ Ah-bob-white.” It is a wary denizen of 
open woods and pastures, found in coveys, and roosting on 
the ground, though habitually taking refuge in trees, where 
it crouches upon the branches. It runs very swiftly, but rises, 
when hard pressed, with a whirring noise to fly for a short 
distance. T^ food consists of succulent shoots, seeds, berries, 
acorns, beech-nuts, and insects ; the nest is imbedded in grass or 
placed at the foot of a tree, and is made of a little herbage, which 
may even arch over it ; the white or drab eggs number from nine 
to eighteen. The male is said to assist in incubation, two broods 
being occasionally reared in a season. The female utters a clucking 
sound, and will feign lameness when with her brood. 

Other forms prefer pine-forests, rocky ground, or dry sandy 
flats overgrown with cactus and sage-brush ; their cries being in 
some cases louder or more guttural, while the eggs may be 
blotched or spotted witli reddish-brown. Nests have even been 
recorded low down in treea Ortyx virgimanus has been intro- 
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duced into the West Indies and the Old World, though unsuc- 
cessfully in the latter ; Lophortyx ealifornicua into Europe, the 
Sandwich Islands, and New Zealand, in the last two of which it 
is firmly established. In America, moreover, some species seem to 
have lately extended their range. Hybrids are occasionally found. 

Sub-fam. 6. Tetraoninae. — BoTiasa umbdlva, the Buffed Grouse, 
which inhabits the greater part of North America, is remarkable 
for the frills of black or chestnut feathers smmiounting a bare space 
on the sides of the neck, and for the partially naked metatarsi. Both 
sexes are rufous or greyish above, with buff and black markings, 
a short blackish crest, and a black subterminal tail-bar ; the under 
parts being buff, relieved by brown and white. Great variation, 
however, is shown, and sub-species may be easily differentiated. 
When undisturbed, the “ Pheasant ” or “ Partridge,” as it is vari- 
ously called by local sportsmen, is tame, and prefers undulating 
wooded country in the neighbourhood of cultivation, though it is 
also found in proximity to the hills. The habits resemble those 
of the following species, but the food is somewhat more varied, 
and includes beech-nuts, chestnuts, and acoma In spring the 
cock often struts upon some log, and drums after the manner of 
other American grouse ; but the habit is not confined to that 
season, nor is the sound produced by inflated neck-sacs, but by 
the wings. The absence of the hens, moreover, suggests that the 
performance is not amatory. From eight to fourteen or more 
eggs are laid, of a whitish or buff colour, with or without round 
reddish spots. £. sylvestris, the Hazel Grouse — the Gelinotte of 
the French — is a smaller and darker bird, with white markings 
on the wings, and a black throat surrounded by a white line, 
which reaches to the forehead. There is no ruff, and the female 
differs from the male in her whitish throat. It inhabits hill- 
forests in Europe and Asia up to three thousand feet, extending 
southward to Northern Spain, North Italy, Transylvania, China, 
and Japan, but not occurring in Britain. The food consists of 
shoots and buds of birch and hazel, seeds, berries, and other fruit, 
worms, insects, and their larvae. The flight is noisy, but not 
protracted, the birds resorting to trees and squatting on the 
branches. The usual note is a melancholy whistle, followed by 
a chirping sound. The slight nest contains from six to fifteen 
yellowish eggs, spotted with a little rufous, which are deposited 
early in spring, as is commonly the case in the Family. B. 
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grimventris and B, $evertzovi are the representative forms in the 
Government of Perm in Eussia, and the districts from Koko-Nor 
to South Mongolia respectively. The Old World species, some- 
times denominated Tetrastes, are monogamous, and do not drum.” 

Different races of Pedioecetes phasiaTidlus, the well-known 
" Prairie Chicken,” occupy America as fax southwards as North 
California, New Mexico, Wisconsin, and Illinois. Both male and 
female shew black, red-brown, and yellowish tints above, with 
white streaks on the scapulars and spots on the wings, the lower 
surface being white with dusky markings. The short tail, with 
two elongated, but truncated median rectrices, gives it the name of 
Sharp-tailed Grouse. This shy denizen of the woods and prairies 
extends almost to the Arctic barren grounds in spring, that season 
being remarkable for the conduct of both sexes, which meet to 
hold regular dances on elevated spots, aptly compared to the 
hills ” of Eufifs. No doubt the cocks are the chief performers, 
but they are said to be monogamous, though their actions resemble 
those of their polygamous allies. The flight is strong and rapid, 
with alternate periods of flapping and sailing ; the note is a triple 
whistle or a “ cack-cack-cack.” The food includes shoots of plants, 
grass, berries, and insects, the last-named being the chief diet of 
the yoimg, as in the case of many other American Grouse. About 
fourteen eggs are deposited in a cavity scraped amidst rank 
herbage, and but slightly lined ; their colour is brownish with 
darker spots, or occasionally creamy with marks of red. 

Centrocercus urophasianus^ the Sage -Cock of the Western 
United States and the adjoining portions of British America, has 
the upper parts mottled with black, grey-brown, rufous, and buff, 
the lower parts black, relieved by a white chest. The tail is 
long and wedge-shaped, with attenuated . feathers ; the sides of 
the neck and lower throat possess stiff spiny plumage, and the 
former bare orange air-sacs, as in the species next to be mentioned. 
The female lacks the black spots on the white throat. This 
bird, the largest of the New World Tetraoninae, is generally 
unsuspicious, and nms ahead of the traveller uttering cackling 
or clucking notes; when hard pressed it rises with fluttering 
action, and flies off rapidly to a considerable distance. The food 
consists chiefly of sage-brush ” {Artemisia tridentata), but other 
leaves and flowers, seeds, berries, grain, and insects vary the fiwe. 
The habits at the mating-time resemble those of Dendragapus and 
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Tympanuchua, while the eggs, from seven to seventeen in number, 
may be found placed in an excavation of the bare soil, or resting on 
a slight lining ; they are drab or olive in colour, with roundish 
brown spots. What seems to be the ground colour is easily rubbed 
off before incubation commences, a fact noticeable in other G^lline 
birds and Plovers. The Sage-Grouse reaches a considerable eleva- 
tion, as does the sage-brush, which gives its name to the bird. 

Tympanuchus amerieavm, the Prairie-hen, foimd in the 
districts drained by the Mississippi and its confluents, and thence 
northwards to Ontario, is brown above, barred with buff and 
black, and chiefly paler brown below, marked with white. The 
small crest is tipped with white, and a tuft of long, stiff, black 
feathers covers the inflatable yellow air- sacs on the sides of the 
neck, the sacs being absent and the tufts shorter in females. In 
spring parties assemble after daybreak on dry knolls, and conduct 
their love affairs after the fashion of the Dusky Grouse (p. 236), 
a booming noise being audible from afar, and the skin of the neck 
l)eing expanded below the erected tufts. The cocks are most pug- 
nacious when the pairing-time is nearly over. Shoots of plants, 
berries, grain, acorns, and insects constitute the food. The flight is 
powerful and rapid, but individuals often run and squat. For a 
Grouse the nest is considerable ; and from eleven to fourteen, or 
even twenty, creamy or olive-coloured eggs are deposited, with very 
small reddish-brown spots. T. cupido, the Heath-Hen of the 
eastern United States, now only found on the island of Martha’s 
Vineyard, off Massachusetts, has smaller neck-tufts of pointed 
feathers, and more conspicuous whitish marks on the scapulars. 
T. pallidicinctus, the Lesser Prairie-Hen, ranging from Texas to 
Kansas, is barred with brown, margined on each side with black. 

Dendrayapus ohscurus, the Dusky, Blue, or Pine-Grouse of the 
Bocky Mountain districts, has black upper parts mottled with 
grey 6md a little brown, and pure grey under sm'face ; the female 
having a considerable admixture of buff, and the male possessing 
air-sacs like those of Tympanuchus. A darker race, D.fvliginoms, 
extends the range to Sitka and California. Another northern form, 
which lacks the broad grey tail-band, is termed D. richardsoni. 
These birds frequent wooded ravines up to nine thousand feet, 
preferring the neighbourhood of water, and feeding as do their 
allies. The characteristic booming noise, common to this species 
and others, may be heard throughout the day in spring, the male 
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choosing some horizontal bough or convenient spot of ground 
whereon to display himself with drooping wings, expanded tail, 
and inflated air-saca Barely can an observer gain a view, so 
misleading is the ventriloquistic effect of the sound. The nest, 
commonly placed beneath a branch or near a tussock, is a mere 
depression in the soil lined with herbage, leaves, or fir-needles. 
The eight to twelve eggs are creamy-buff, with round brown dots. 

Canachiies (CaTuice) canadensis, the Canada Grouse or Spruce- 
Partridge,” found from Alaska and British America to the north- 
eastern United States, is black, with lead-coloured bars above, and 
a white pectoral band below, the tail having a chestnut tip, which 
is wanting in the browner jC. franUini of the north-western 
Rocky Mountains. In the female the grey is chiefly replaced by 
orange. It is a tame species, and flies but a short distance before 
alighting on some tree. The food consists of “ spruce ” buds and 
larch needles, with berries of Vaccinium (bilberr}% cranberry, 
etc.), Empetrum (crowberry), and so forth. It is not polygamous ; 
but a most curious account of the cock's habits of showing off 
and drumming is given by Bendire.^ The hen constructs a nest 
of dry moss, leaves, and twigs upon the ground, under shelter of 
some overhanging bough, and lays from eight to eighteen reddish- 
buff eggs with brown spots. Falcipennis hartlaubi, a very similar 
species, distinguished by slender sickle-shaped outer primaries, 
occurs in North-East Siberia, Kamtschatka, and Saghalien. 

Tetrao urogallvs, the Capercaillie, apparently not uncommon in 
Scotland until 1770, and exterminated in Ireland about the same 
date, was reintroduced at Tay mouth Park, Perthshire, in 1838, 
and is now fairly plentiful in Central North Britain. Failure has 
attended similar attempts in Ireland. The discoveries of bones 
in Teesdale and near Torquay shew that this bird's range once 
extended to Yorkshire and Devonshire, while similar finds have 
been made in Aquitaine and Denmark. At the present day it 
inhabits sub-alpine pine-forests from Scandinavia, the Pyrenees, 
North Italy, and Greece to Lake Baikal and the Altai Mountains, 
being represented in the Urals by a sub-species, T. uralensis. The 
male is almost entirely blackish -grey above, with somewhat 
darker tail, and black below with greenish chest The female is 
smaller, and is mottled with brown, buff, black, and white, merging 
into rufous on the breast, which is barred with black. A variable 
^ Li/e Histories qfHAmer. Birds, Special Bull. i. tl.S. Nat Mus. 1892, pp. 52-56. 
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amount of white occurs beneath in both sexes. The brown hair- 
like feathers on the legs are longest in winter, a &ct true also in 
the Ptarmigan and elsewhere. A cross between the hen Caper- 
caillie and the Black-Cock is known in North Europe as the 
Backelhahn (2*. medim)} The “lek” or “spel,” as the love- 
performance is called, has been described in detail by many 
authors ; ^ it takes place in spring, and occasionally in autumn, 
when the excited male struts with drooping wings and erect out- 
spread tail before the assembled females, uttering curious noisy 
cries, to which they reply with softer plaintive notes. He is said 
to be deaf diuring the “ play.” At times he takes up a position on 
some lofty bough with the evident intention of challenging his 
rivals, who quickly respond to the provocation ; ere long they join 
in combat upon the ground, leaping and rushing upon one another 
in their blind rage, and using bills, wings, and claws as weapons 
of offence. The flight of the Capercaillie is heavy though strong. 
The food consists chiefly of young pine-shoots, which are apt to 
give the flesh a flavour of turpentine, but includes berries, insects, 
and worms. About a dozen yellowish-white eggs, freckled with 
dull orange, are deposited in a hole scraped for the purpose near 
the foot of a tree, a slight lining being sometimes added. T. 
parvirostris (urogalloides) of North-East Siberia, with comparatively 
slender bill and purplish - green head, and T. kamtsekatietis of 
Eamtschatka, are distinguished by their white-tipped scapulars. 

Lyrurus tetrix, the Black Grouse, called according to the sex 
Black Cock or Grey Hen, ranges over Europe north of the 
Pyrenees and Apennines, as well as through Northern Asia to the 
Tian-Shan Mountains and Pekin. It inhabits the wilder moor- 
lands of the north and west of England, being much less plentiful 
in the Midlands, and very rare in the east. It has, however, been 
introduced into Norfolk, and unsuccessfully into Ireland, while it 
h6w been restored to Surrey, Sussex, and Berks, and still occurs 
in Wilts, Dorset, Hants, Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall In 
Scotland it frequents most suitabler districts, but does not 
reach Orkney, Shetland, or the Outer Hebridea The male, re- 
markable for his lyrate tail with its outwardly curved rectrices, is 
black vnith steel-blue reflexions, exhibiting a little brown in parts, 

^ For hybrids of grouse, cf. Meyer, Unnr Auer Hackel und Birhoil^L Yieuna, 
1887 ; and Millais, Oame Birds and Shooting Sketches, London, 1892. 

^ Cf. Lloyd, Game Birds of Stveden and Konoay, London, 1867 ; and Millais, op. cU. 
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a white bar on the wing, and white under tail-coverta The female 
is rufous and buff, barred and spotted with black, and shewing but 
little white. This bird is usually found on broken ground or 
in open .woodlands, where it conceals itself among long heath, 
bracken, or grass. The polygamous cocks meet at dawn in spring 
to fight for the hens, parading before them in great excitement 
with depressed outspread tails, while uttering a drumming or 
cooing noise. At other times the call-note is loud and clear. 
The flight is powerful but heavy ; the food includes berries, seeds, 
grain, shoots, buds, and insects. The nest is merely a scantily- 
lined hollow, situated at the foot of a tree, or in heather and the 
like, often near plantations. The six to ten eggs have a yellowish 
ground-colour, with scattered orange-brown blotches, the markings 
being larger than in the Capercaillie. In some winters these Grouse 
allow themselves to be snowed up, as occasionally do other species. 
L. mlolcosiewiczi of the Caucasus has the rectrices only slightly 
curved, and black under tail-coverts. Hybrids between the Black 
Cock and the Willow Grouse are called Eiporre in Scandinavia. 

Lagopts scoticus, the Bed Grouse or Muirfowl, the only bird 
entirely confined to our islands, differs from its congeners in never 
becoming white in winter. It varies considerably in coloration,* 
but is usually considered a local form of the Willow Grouse 
(i. alhua) of the north of Europe, Asia, and America. The male 
in both summer and winter is more or less chestnut-brown above, 
with black markings and a reddish head ; the lower parts are 
similar, but are usually spotted with whita In autumn the brown 
of the upper parts becomes buff, and the lower surface is barred 
with buff and black. Mr. Ogilvie Grant * recognises three types of 
plumage in the male, a red form with no white spots, from Ireland 
and Western Scotland ; a blackish variety comparatively rarely 
found ; and another largely spotted with white below or even above. 
Intermediate specimens constitute the bulk of our birds. The 
femctle exhibits, moreover, a buff-spotted and a buff-barred form ; 
but in summer she is typically black above with concentric buff 
markings, and buff below with black bars. Her autumn plumage, 
which continues throughout the winter, is black, spotted with 
buff and barred with rufous. Little need be said of tfie habits 
of this well-known species, nor will space allow of a description of 
the methods of killing it by driving and so forth ; but it may be 
* T. E. Bnckley, P.Z.S. 1882, pp. 112-116. * Cat. Bird* BrU. Mm. xxii 1808, p, 86. 
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observed that it utters a clear ringing note, as well as the familiar 
" cok-cok-cok," and feeds upon grain and tender shoots of ling 
(Cailuna) and heather {Erica), besides other plants. The nest 
of moss, grass, and the like is placed amidst Wther, and con- 
tains from six to ten, or even more, yellowish-white eggs, thickly 
blotched and spotted with fine red-brown, purplish, or black. In 
England the Eed Grouse is found as far south as Derbyshire and 
Shropshire, in Wales to Glamorgan ; while unsuccessful attempts 





Pia 48. — Red Grouse. Lagopus acotiais, x J. 

have been made to introduce it into Surrey and elsewhere. In 
Ireland it is rather thinly distributed, but in Scotland it reaches 
the Orkneys, and an occasional brood has been known to be reared 
in Shetland, where a few pairs were turned down between 1858 
and 1883. It has also been acclimatized in Southern Sweden. 
Lagopus alhus, the Willow Grouse of Northern Europe, Asia, and 
America, termed the " Dal-riporre ” in Scandinavia, is completely 
white in winter, except for the lateral rectrices, which are chiefly 
black; in summer it resembles the Bed Grouse, but is distinguished 
by the white wing-quilla The female is smaller. The habits 
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are similar to those of tlie last-named, but a preference is shewn 
for willow- and birch-scrub ; shoots of these trees or of Vaccinium, 
with various moorland berries, furnishing the food. A perform- 
ance recalling the lek ” of the Capercaillie is said to be given 
by the male in spring, a fact also true of the succeeding speciea^ 
i. mutuSy the Ptarmigan or Fjeld-riporre, is in summer blackish- 
brown with grey and rufous markings, the median tail-feathers, 
abdomen, and most of the wings being white. The back becomes 
grey in autumn. The female is reddish-buflf, barred with black. 
In winter both sexes are white, with black and white rectrices, and 
in the male w ith black lores. Nearly all the so-called Ptarmigan 
in English poulterers’ shops are Willow Grouse. The haunts 
are on the higher parts of mountain-ranges, where stony ground 
abounds, but somewhat lower altitudes are sought after the 
breeding season. The food consists of shoots and berries ; the cry 
is croaking, and best heard in misty weather. From five to ten 
eggs, with blacker markings than those of Eed Grouse, are deposited 
in a hole scraped in the earth, with little or no lining, the nest 
being commonly quite exposed, though equally often under shelter 
of a boulder. Ptarmigan are decidedly difficult to see among the 
similarly-coloured stones. In Scotland they occur on most of the 
higher hiUs from Arran northwards, though no longer in Dum- 
fries and Galloway ; while abroad they occupy Northern Eui-ope, 
with the Pyrenees and the Alps, and possibly Northern Asia. In 
the lighter L. rupestris the adult male never has a black breast 
or a grey back in autumn. This form occurs in North Asia and 
North America, with Greenland, Iceland, and Japan, many local 
races having been described as distinct species or sub-species; 
while the larger L, hyperhoreus (hemileticurv^), with a white base 
to the tail, inhabits Spitsbergen ; and Z. leucurus, with entirely 
white rectrices — the smallest member of the genus — ranges along 
the Eocky Mountains from British Columbia to New Mexico. 

Of fossil forms Coturnix and Palaeortyx occur in the 
Upper Eocene of the Paris Basin, Taoperdix in the calcareous 
deposits of Languedoc of the same age; Paliuortyx is again 
found with three species of Palaeoperdix, in the Middle 
Miocene of France, while Phasianus is not only recorded from 

^ Cf. EUiot, Monograph of the TetraonidaSf New York, 1872 ; Dresser, Birde of 
Europe^ viL 1871-81, p. 187. To these books and those mentioned in the note on 
p. 287, the reader must be referred for fuller details regarding the Tetraoninae. 
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this formation, but from the Upper Miocene of Oeningen and the 
Pliocene of Attica, in the latter of which Gallus accompanies it. 
Meleagris has been discovered in the Miocene of Colorado, and 
the Post -pliocene of New Jersey; Gallus in the Pliocene of 
France, Palaeotetrix and Pedioeceies in that of Oregon ; and, 
finally, bones of Lagopus have been brought to light in the 
French Plistocene, and those of Tetrao urogallus at Kent’s Hole 
near Torquay and in the caves of Teesdale in England. 

Fam. VII. Opisthocomidae. — The curious and highly special- 
ized Hoatzin (Oputhocomus cristatus) has been the subject of 
much discussion among systematists, as the outcome of which it 
is necessary to adopt for it a special Sub-Order Opisthocomi. 
BufTou classed it with the Curassows, P. L. S. Muller and Gmelin 
placed it in the Linnean genus Phasianus ; but Illiger recognised a 
genus Opisthocomus, while Huxley and Garrod fully admitted its 
claim to higher rank than that of a Family. The habits are to 
some extent Ealline, and certain points of structure indicate a 
considerable affinity to the Cuculi. 

The sternum is utterly unlike that of any other species, the 
anterior portion of the keel being aborted, and the posterior 
correlated with a flattened area of thick naked skin, on which the 
bird mainly rests. These modifications are no doubt connected 
with the extraordinarily large crop, which is supported by the 
furcula and the fore-part of the breast-bone, being received in a 
cavity of the pectoral muscles ; the whole organ is decidedly 
muscular, and contains two divisions with a partial constriction 
between them. The body is long and thin, the bill is strong 
with basal serrations on the maxilla ; bristles surround the gape, 
and the eye-lids have distinct lashes — a rare fact among birds. 
The reticulated metatarsi are fairly stout ; the toes are long ; 
the hallux being unusually developed and the claws slightly 
curved. The short rounded wings have ten primaries and nine 
secondariea The nearly even tail is elongated, with ten stiff 
feathers. The plumage in both sexes is olive above with white 
markings, and dull rufous below ; the long loose crest and the 
tip of the tail are yellowish, and a patcli of bare bluish-black 
skin surrounds the eyea The tongue is sagittate, the furcula 
is Y-shaped and ossifies anteriorly with the coracoids, an aftershaft 
is present, the down of the adults is sparing, while a small aipount 
— of a reddish-brown colour — is observable in the newly-hatched 
VOL. IX K 
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young. The syrinx has one pair of muscles inserted on the distal 
end of the trachea. 

The Hoatzin or " Anna,” which is about the size of a Pigeon, 
ranges from Colombia to the Lower Amazons and Bolivia, where 
it haunts the sides of lagoons, creeks, and rivers covered with a 

thick growth of low trees or 
bushes, which project over the 
stream or the mud left bare by 
the tide. In these tangled soli- 
tudes it skulks during the heat 
of the day, while at other times it 
may be observed squatting upon 
the branches, mainlysupported on 
the patch of hardened skin already 
mentioned. When disturbed 
the bird flies off awkwardly for 
some forty yards with a violent 
flapping motion, or progresses 
by leaps from bough to bough, 
erecting its crest and expanding 
its wings and tail The note is 
sharp and shriU, and has been 
described as a hissing screech. 
The food consists of leaves and 
fruit of the prickly Drepano- 
carpus lunvlatus, of the Aroid 
Montrichardia arborescens, of 
Avicennia nitida, and of a species 
of Psidium. The conspicuous 
nest, placed on low trees or shrubs, 
is a loose platform of spiny twigs 
and sticks with a softer lining, 






Fig. i9. — Hoatzin. 
OpistJuKOMus criMatus. 




'which contains from three to five yellowish-white eggs of a Bail-like 
appearance, spotted with reddish-brown and lilac. The young, which 
can see and run as soon as they are hatched, have a claw on both 
index and pollex, by means of which they creep about the thickets 
and hook themselves over the branches, assisted by the bill and 
feet. They can also swim and dive. A strong musky odour is given 
off by the adults, whence they are termed “ Stinking Pheasants ” 
in Guiana. The male has been asserted to be polygamous. 
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Order X aBUIFORlIES. 

The Gruiformes, which lie between the Gallifonnes and the 
Charadriiformes, compose a somewhat heterogeneous Order, which 
includes forms so different as the Rallidae (Eails), Gruidae 
(Cranes), Aramidae (Limpkins), Psophiidae (Trumpeters), Caria^ 
midae (Seriemd and Chunia), Otididae (Bustards), RhiTWchetidae 
(Kagu), Eurypygidae (Sun-Bitterns), and Hdiornithidae (Fin- 
foots). Of these a large number are Waders, but the Land- 
Eail, the Wekas, the Kagu, the Bustards, and others, cannot be 
classed in this category. All agree in having no true crop, a 
tracheo-bronchial syrinx, and an elevated hallux; while the 
front toes are never completely webbed, though nearly so in 
Hdiornis ; the nares, moreover, are pervious, except in Bhinochetus. 
In the last-named the condition of the newly-hatched young is 
unknown, in Hdiornis they are said to be naked at first, but in 
the remainder of the group they are covered with simple down. 
In structure the nine Families differ widely, a fact which would 
seem a strong argument against combining them under one head ; 
hut the aggregate of such points must be considered, and in any 
linear system the relationships within every Order cannot possibly 
be equally close. The present arrangement does not differ greatly 
from that adopted by Mr. Sclater, ^ wherein he accepted the 
names Alectorides and Fulicariae, used by Nitzsch, but made 
the former to consist of the Aramidae, Eurypygidae, Gruidae, 
Psophiidae, Cariamidae, and Otididae, and the latter of the 
Ballidae and Heliornithidae, Some writers, both modem and 
ancient, have placed the Otididae in the Limicoline group. 

Fam. I. Ballidae. — The Eails constitute a somewhat general- 
ized and very homogeneous Family, found in almost aU parts 
of the world. The body is peculiarly compressed — enabling them 
to move mth ease in dense vegetation — while the keel of the 
sternum is especially reduced in those flightless forms for which the 
group is remarkable. The strong bill varies iu dimensions, being 
long in typical Rails, shorter and thicker in Crakes, decidedly curved 
in Himantornis, and reaching its maximum size among the Galli- 
nules iu Porphyria and Notornis, where it is subconical. A homy 
shield is present upon the forehead in Megaerex, Hdbroptila, the 
Gallinules and the Coots, which is usually rounded or truncate 

^ IHs, 1880, p. 408. 
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posteriorly, but is reduced to a point in Porphyriops. This 
excrescence is in most cases red, but is sky-blue, light green, or 
dusky in Po7phyriola, green in Tribonyx, blackish in Megaxrex, 
white, yellow, or brown in Fvlua. The lower part of the tibia 
is bare; the anteriorly scutellated metatarsus is seldom short, 
though occasionally very stout ; the toes are long and slender with 
the elevated hallux weakest ; the claws are fairly long, curved, 
and sharp. Somewhat shorter digits are found in Tribonyx and 
PareudidsteSy fhdica has broad lobes of skin along the front toes, 
while Porphyriops and Ocdlinula have narrow entire membranous 
margins to them. The wings are generally short and rounded, 
with ten or eleven primaries, and from eleven to sixteen second- 
aries, all the feathers being obtuse ; but in many species these 
members are imperfectly developed, and their coverts actually 
hide the quills in such cases as Ocydromics and Notornis. This 
retrograde tendency is clearly evidenced in the “ Island Hen ” of 
Tristan da Cunha (Gallinula or Porphyrioi'nis nesiotis) and the 
Mountain CJock ” of Gough Island (G, comeri), which flutter 
along without flying ; in the Moho of Hawaii {Pennula ecaudata), 
OcydromuB and Fbtornis of New Zealand, and Habroptila wallacii 
of Halmahera ; not to mention FtUabeornis, Porzanula, Nesolhn naSy 
Cabcdm, ParevdiasteSy and the extinct AphanapteryXy ApiorniSy 
DiaphorapteryXy and Erythromachus, In several flightless forms, 
as in the Dodo, the angle between the scapula and the coracoid is 
obtuse. The tail has from ten to fourteen rectrices, the usual 
number being twelve ; these are short and usually soft, frequently 
with decomposed webs, and may be concealed by the coverts, as in 
MegacreXy AmurolimnaSy and Pennvia, Its form varies from narrow 
and pointed to comparatively broad and rounded. A large caruncle 
rises behind the frontal shield in Gallicrex and Fulica cornuta, two 
knobs being found there in F, cristata : the wing, moreover, is 
often armed with a sharp spine. The nasal grooves are commonly 
long and deep ; the pervious nostrils being in the hard sheath 
of the bill in (Jallinules, and partially covered by a bony or homy 
growth in JRallicvlay Pareudiastes, and Thyrorhina, The furcula 
is U-shaped, the tongue lanceolate, the aftershaft very small. 
Down is plentiful in both adults and young, that of the nestlings 
being commonly black, while the chicks of our Moor-Hen and 
Coot have the head adorned wdth red and blue. Bails, not being 
born blind, run from the shell, and swim at once. 
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Ralline birds are under ordinary circumstances non-gregarious, 
and inhabit tangled marshes or damp localities near rivers and 
lakes; but many, and especially the flightless forms, have a predilec- 
tion for dry plains, as for instance Pennula of Hawaii, Ocydromus 
of New Zealand, Cahalus of the Chatham Islands, Halroptila of 
Halmahera, Tricholimnas of New Caledonia, and Pareudiastes of 
Samoa. Crex pratensis of the Palaearctic Eegion also haimts dry 
lands. Fidica gigantea occurs only on the lakes in the Andes of 
Chili, Bolivia, and Peru. Some species are partly crepuscular, 
and in Britain the Spotted Crake is certainly little heard except 
towards evening. Kails walk easily with bobbing head and jerking 
tail, while they prefer running to flying, as the flight is laboured and 
requires continuous action of the wings. As may be readily seen 
ill the case of Coots and Moor-Hens, some difficulty is experienced 
in rising from water, the feet trailing along the surface for several 
yards ; but, when once fairly launched in the air, the legs, which 
at first hang down, are drawn up below the tail, and a steady 
pace is maintained for considerable distances. Most species 
swim and dive with facility, and will even remain with only the 
bill above water ; perching and climbing, too, are common habits. 
Genemlly speaking, the members of this Family are silent birds, 
though they may be constantly heard calling towards dusk ; the 
more or less melancholy notes are less varied than in many other 
groups, but may be harsh and sonorous, or loud and clear. The 
groaning noise uttered by the breeding Water-Kail, the somewhat 
frog-like sound made by the Moor-Hen, the continuous craking of 
the Corn-Crake, the “ cackling ” of the Clapper-Kail, the shrill 
whistle of the Wekas, the rasping cry of Ocydromus sylvestris, the 
deep trumpeting of the Purple Gallinule, and the clearer call of the 
(Joot are some of the most notable exceptions. The food consists of 
worms, molluscs, insects and their larvae, green herbage, tubers, 
roots of aquatic plants and seeds ; Porphyrio and Trihonyx cause 
serious damage to potato-, rice-, and corn-crops : while the former 
bird is said to have a curious habit 6f holding the larger edibles 
in its claws and nibbling them like a Parrot. Some of the stronger 
species occasionally prey on mice, lizards, young birds, and egga 
The nest may be a la^^ge mass of aquatic plants or dry flags, as in 
the Coots, or a similar but smaller structure, as in the Gallinules ; 
the former being commonly founded under water, though raised 
above it, wher^ the latter is generally near the bank or — 
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exceptionally — at the height of a few feet in a tree or bush. Bails 
and Crakes make a more or less substantial fabric in sedges, 
grass, clover, and so forth, Creciscus and Porzanvla a spherical mass 
with an entrance at the side ; but Pareudiastes, CdbcduSt and Ocy- 
dromus are stated to breed in most cases in burrows. Gallicrex 
occasionally fashions its nest on floating leaves, and the writer has 
seen a Moor-Hen’s nest in a similar situation. The eggs, from two 
to ten or more in number, are generally white or cream-coloured 
with red-brown, olive, or blackish markings, and often with faint 
lilac spots ; those of the Coot are stone-drab with small black 
specks ; those of Cabaltis modeMm are white with a few indistinct 
rufous and grey flecks ; those of Zapornia parva and Porzana 
bailloni are instances of a thick olive-brown mottling. The adults 
are stated sometimes to carry their young in their claws. 

Exceptionally the plumage of the Ballidae is nearly black, as 
in LimnocoraXy Fulicay and Habroptila ; slightly browner, as in 
GaUinula; blue or greenish-blue as in Porphyrio: but the 
coloration is normally sober, with a tendency to olive, brown, 
or chestnut. This may be relieved by stripes of white, especially 
on the flanks ; the under parts may be nearly red as in Circisens 
levraudi ; and both surfaces may be spotted with white as in the 
male of Corethrura pvlchray or flecked and barred with it, as in 
Rallus maculatvs. The sexes are usually alike, but Rcdliculay 
Zapornia, Gcdlierex, and Corethrura are instances of the contrary. 

Space, however, is wanting to give in detail a description of 
every form, which is the less necessary in view of their general 
similarity ; but the following examples will enable a fair idea 
to be gained of the group. 

Rallus aquaticu^y the Water Bail of Europe and Central Asia, 
which winters in North-West India and North Africa, is olive- 
brown above with darker streaks, and lead-coloured below, the 
flanks being barred with black and white. The genus is found 
in most parts of the world, with the apparent exception' of 
North-West Africa and the Australian Begion. Rallus etegans, 
the King-Bail, R. longirostris {crepitans), the Clapper-Bail, and 
R. virginianus are well-known North American species, while R. 
madagascariensis is confined to Madagascar. 

In Hypotaenidia, which ranges from India and South China 
to the Pacific Islands generally, the whole lower parts are barred 
with black and white, except in H. striata and H. miiUeri, where 
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these markings are restricted to the sides and abdominal region, 
and in H. hrachypu8f where the belly is plain. 

Cahalus modestus and Nesolimnas diefferibachi of the Chatham 
Islands are curious little brown forms with no visible tail, closely 
allied to the next genus, which they resemble in being flightless, 
and apparently in general habita Ocydromus contains the Wood- 
Hens, or Weka Rails, of New Zealand, of which 0. greyi of the North 
Island is tawny above with dark shaft-stripes or bars, and grey 
below with fulvous fore-neck and sides. 0, carli of the South 
Island is more cinnamon in hue ; 0. australisy also of the South 
Island, is less grey below, and usually has barred flanks; 0. 
fnscvs of the south-west of the South Island is blacker than the 
first-named ; 0. hectori is a paler race of 0. australis. These 
Rails are semi-nocturnal, and sometimes excavate burrows, in which, 
or in the scrub, they pass much of the day; the localities preferred 
are dry woods, ravines, and sandy shores, 0. fuscus obtaining the 
name of Kelp-Hen from the stretches of sea- weed that it frequents. 
This species feeds on sea-molluscs, but its congeners will eat young 
birds, lizards, caterpillars, worms, insects, and berries. The cry 
is a sharp whistle, often preceded by a growl, the birds being 
very tame when unmolested. They are pugnacious, inquisitive, 
and thievish, stealing articles from tents or houses, attacking fowls, 
or sucking their eggs. Their own eggs are from five to seven, 
both these and the nest, which is generally in a burrow, much 
resembling those of other Rails. Ocydromus sylvestris, of Lord 
Howe Island, is nearly uniform rufous above and brownish below, 
with barred wings and tail ; it lays similar eggs upon the ground. 

The dusky Tricholimnas lafresnayi of New Caledonia is remark- 
able for its soft hair-like plumage, and the purplish-brown and 
black Gymnocrex rosenbergi of Celebes for its bare yellowish orbits, 

Aramides includes eight species found in Central and South 
America, of which A. ypecaha may be taken as a representative. 
It is olive-green above, with chestnut nape, black rump and tail, 
and greyish below with white throat and vinous belly ; the bill is 
yellow, the feet are scarlet. Cautious when danger threatens, it is 
sufficiently audacious to attack poultry ; among its native swamps 
it usually walks in stately style or struts on the branches of trees, 
though it can run quickly ; while it lies closely when surprised on 
open ground, dashing up with the whirring flight of a Partridge. 
The alarm -note is powerful, unearthly shrieks being uttered 
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during both day and night. Companies are described by Mr. 
Hudson as meeting to dance about with expanded wings and open 
beaks,^ Somewhat similar in colour to certain members of the last 
genus is Megctcrex inepta of South New Guinea, one of the largest 
Sails known, which is usually seen running swiftly along water- 
coui*8e8 ; while the black Hahroptila wdllacii of Halmahera loves 
forests. The curious Himantarnis ha^matopus of West Africa is 
brown, with black and rufous mottlings above, whitish throat, 
stout green and black bill, and red feet. Dryolimnas cuvieri 
of Madagascar, Mauritius, and Aldabra Island, and Canirallus 
kioloides of the first-named and West Africa must be briefly 
mentioned, as must Rcdlina reaching from India to North-East 
Australia, which has half a dozen small brown species, with 
chestnut on the head and chest, and black and white barring below. 

Crex pratcTisiSy the widely-ranging Corn-Crake or Land-Eail, 
extends from most of Europe to the north of Central Asia, winter- 
ing in Africa, and occurring accidentally in North America, or 
even Greenland and Australia. Zapornia parva, the Little Crake, 
Porzana mariiettay the Spotted Crake, and P. hailloniy Baillon’s 

Crake, are some- 
what similar 
British Birds, the 
two latter of wliich 
have bred in our 
islands, P, mam- 
etta still doing so 
in some districts. 
This species is 
brownish-olive with 
white flecks above 



Fig. 50.-~Land.Rail. Crex pratensis. xj. . „ 

belly, and flanks 

showing black and white bars. Of its dozen congeners, covering 
nearly the whole globe, P. Carolina, the Sora Hail of North America, 


is particularly well-known. In the Ethiopian genus Corethrura, ex- 
tending to Madagascar, the males are blackish, spotted or streaked 
with white, and have fine chestnut heads, necks, or even breasts, the 
female being dusky with rufous mottlings : in Bcdlicvla of New 
Guinea the chestnut extends over most of the body. Porzanula 


^ Argentine Ornithology, ii. Ix>ndon, 1889, p. 163. 
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palmeri of Laysan, an interesting little flightless form with a soft 
chirping note, which the first discoverer caught with a hand-net, 
makes its nest under grass-tussocks. Closely allied to Porzana 
is Creciscus, a genus of a dozen species ranging from the United 
States to the Galapagos, Chili, and Paraguay; two at least of 
them being remarkable for building a spherical nest with a side 
entrance in coarse herbage or low bushes, while one is said to 
make a sort of ladder to reach a platform before its porch.^ Lira- 
nocorax niger of the Ethiopian Eegion is a glossy black bird 
with red feet and greenish bill, which walks upon the leaves of 
water-lilies and such plants, like a Jacjana. 

Amaurornis, inhabiting the Oriental Eegion and extending to 
New Britain, links the foregoing genera to the Gallinules. A. 
phocnicura is a dark greyish bird with white under parts and 
chestnut flanks, the other three species being duller. 

Trihonyx mortieri, the “Native Hen^’ of Victoria, South 
Australia, and Tasmania, and T. ventralis of considerably wider 
range, are respectively ruddy- and olive-brown forms, with blackish 
tail and vent, slaty lower surface, and white flank-marks. They 
appear at times in flocks, which arrive and depart with equal 
suddenness, destroy the settlers’ crops, strut about like fowls, and 
in many respects resemble Moor-Hens in habits, nests, and eggs. 
The legs are unusually powerful. 

GcUlinvJa extends over the greater part of both hemispheres, 
and is represented in Europe, Asia, and Africa by our common 
Moor-Hen {G, chloropus), dark olive-brown above and grey below, 
with white lower tail-coverts, white flank-stripes, red frontal plate, 
and scarlet garter on the tibia. G, galeata of most of the New 
World differs in the posteriorly truncated shield, but G.sandvicemis 
of the Sandwich Islands is barely separable. The smaller African 
(r. angidata, G, tenebrosa of Australia and New Guinea, and G, 
frontata of the two last-named countries, the Molucceis and Borneo, 
complete the group ; unless G, pyrrhorhoa of Madagascar and G. 
dionydana of St. Denys be accounted distinct from G, chloropus. 
The flightless G, {Porphyriornis) nesiotis of Tristan da Cunha 
and G, comeri of Gough Island have already been mentioned. 
Gallicrex cinerea, the “ Water-Cock ” of the Indian Eegion, which 
reaches Japan, is dull black, with lighter edges to the feathers 
above, a yellow and red bill, and red frontal shield. A pinkish 
^ See Salmon, P,Z,S, 1879, p. 546, andcf. Durnford, IbiSt 1877, p. 198 ; 1878, p. 65. 
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fleshy horn springs from the forehead, said to become very small 
in winter, and to be wanting in the female, which is varied below 
with white and buffi It has a loud booming cry, and fights like 
a domestic Cock, but otherwise resembles the Gallinules in habits. 

Porphyria comprises some dozen fine species with blue plumage, 
found in Africa and Madagascar, and from the Mediterranean to 
South China and Polynesia ; several individuals, probably escaped 
from captivity, being recorded from Britain. P. caeruleus {veterum) 
is purplish-blue above with blacker remiges and rectrices, and 
purplish-black below with bright blue cheeks, throat, and chest, and 
white under tail-coverts ; the bill, shield, and feet are red. It is 
chiefly a Mediterranean bird, but reaches Mesopotamia. Others 
of its congeners are greener or blacker. The habits, nest, and 
eggs are like those of the Coot, whereas the next genus — in 
the writer’s opinion inseparable — appears more akin in manners 
to the Moor-Hen. Porphyriola alleni occurs in Africa, with 
Madagascar and Kodriguez, and strays to the Canary Islands 
and South Europe ; P. martinica ranges from Florida, Texas, or 
even New England, to the West Indies and Brazil ; P. parva, 
from the last-named to Amazonia and Guiana. Porphyriops 
crassirostris and P. melanops occupy South America. 

Kotornis mantelli of New Zealand,^ now probably extinct, was 
olive-green above with only a tinge of blue ; the head, neck, and 
under surface being dark purplish -blue, the bill, shield, and feet 
red. It was practically a gigantic Porphyria with very stout legs, 
short wings, and soft tail, which was unable to fly, but ran with 
great swiftness, being solitary and retiring. Its native name 
Moho ” is that also given to other Hails in New Zealand, and 
Pennula ecaudata in Hawaii ; it therefore may only mean “ Bail.” 
The white K cdba of Lord Howe and Norfolk Islands certainly 
exists no longer. 

Fvlica includes twelve species, of which the majority are 
South American, though the genus extends over most of the globe; 
Polynesia possesses only F. alai of the Sandwich Islands, but 
three of the members reach Patagonia. P. atra, our grey-black 
Coot, with flesh-coloured bill, white shield and greenish legs relieved 
by an orange garter, ranges through Europe and Asia, and to 
North Africa and the Philippines southwards ; its habits are well- 

' Dr. A. B. Meyer considers the remains found in the North Island (N, 
to be distinct from the South Island species, which he names JV. hocMtUeri, 
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known, while the lobed toes are noticed above. The smaller F, 
luguhris of Sumatra, Java-, and Celebes is hardly distinct ; the North 
American F. aTnericana and the Australian F. australu are very 
similar ; the Andean F, gigantea is extremely large ; while the 
red frontal caruncles of the Bolivkin F. cornuta and of the African 
and South-European F, cristata have already been mentioned. 

Of fossil Eallidae an extraordinary number are found, ranging 
from the possibly toothed Telmatornu of the American Cretaceous 
rocks, Oyp^rnis, Orthnocnemus, Flaphrocnemtcs, and Tapinopus of 
the FrenchUpper Eocene, and Rallus of both Eocene and Miocene 
of the same country, to Fvlica minor of the Pliocene of Oregon. 
Of more recently exterminated forms we have Tribonyx (?) roherti 
from Central Madagascar, the long-billed flightless Aphanapteryx 
hroecki and Fulica newtoni from the Mare aux Songes in Mauri- 
tius, Porphyria caerulescens from Reunion, and the “ Poule Rouge ” 
{Erythromachus legnati) from Rodriguez. In New Zealand are 
found the large Aptornu defossor and A, otidiformis, with two 
species of Notornis; in the Chatham Islands Biaphorapteryx 
hatckinsi and Ocydromus insignia — all six flightless ; in the latter 
islands, too, an extinct Fulica (Palaeolimnas) occurs, and in Norfolk 
and Lord Howe Islands Notornis alba, as above. Queensland fur- 
nishes Porphyria mackintoshi.P.reperta, Tribonyx effluxus.Gallinula 
strenuipeSy G, peralatay and Fvlica prior. The Sandwich Islands 
may possibly yet contain Rallus sandvicensis and Pennula ecau- 
datay further instances of flightl^s species, but this is improbable. 

Fam. II. Oroidae. — The Cranes are very old forms, superficially 
somewhat like Herons, and often confounded with them in local par- 
lance — as is the case in Scotland and Ireland. They are among the 
largest of Waders, and are scattered over most of the globe, except 
the Malay islands, Papuasia, and Polynesia ; but in the Neotropical 
Region they are mere migrants from the north, never found 
south of Mexico. Their headquarters are in North-East Asia, 
while America possesses only three species, and Australia one. 

These long-necked and long-legged birds have a moderate bill, 
straight and rather compressed, which varies from slender to stout, 
with a lateral groove on each side of the mandible and nasal furrows 
about halfway down the maxilla ; in Balearica this feature is com- 
paratively short. The metatarsus is scutellated in front, reticu- 
lated behind ; the tibia is partly bare ; the toes are short and 
stout, the anterior being more or less connected at the base by a 
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membrane ; the hallux is small, much elevated, and furnished with 
a sharp hooked claw. The wings are described by diflferent writers 
as long or moderate, but are certainly ample and rounded, with 
about thirty -three quills, of which eleven are primaries; the 
decomposed inner secondaries exceed the last-named, and are either 
lanceolate and drooping, or broad and erectile, while in Bugeranvs 
and Tetrapteryx they are extraordinarily extended. The short tail 
has twelve rectricea Anthropoides has long silky auricular plumes, 
Baleariea a bristly crest and a naked gular wattle, Bugeramis a 
feathered lappet on each side of the throat, Antigone. amiraloBiana 
a pendulous pouch, and most species, as will be seen below, a partly 
bare carunculated head. The tongue is lanceolate, the nostrils 
pervious; while, except in Baleariea^ the trachea of the adult is con- 
voluted within the keel of the sternum, but enters it behind the 
clavicles, — which are often ancylosed with it, — and not in front of 
them, as in certain Swans, the development varying according 
to the species and the age. In Anthropo'ides the cavity of the 
keel is open laterally. The furcula is Y-shaped, the aftemhafi 
is very small, the down is uniform in both adults and young. 

Cranes are inhabitants of morasses and plains, being especi- 
ally fond of the neighbourhood of lagoons, tanks, and fields of 
corn or rice; yet they are also found in boggy openings in 
forests, on sandy flats, or even on the sea-shore. They are gre- 
garious after the breeding season, when they often collect into 
flocks of immense size, which pass the night together and traverse 
vast distances in company. The northern species all migrate 
southwards in winter. Erect and tall, they may be seen strid- 
ing swiftly along with head thrown back, or strutting around 
their mates ; while in spring they often stand in rows and pro- 
ceed to stalk about in single file, or dance to meet one another 
with nodding heads, necks advanced, and wings widely out- 
spread. Thereafter they bow towards the ground, jump in the 
air, and perform graceful antics of all descriptions. The chosen 
spot for these dances is commonly near water. The male courts 
his spouse in somewhat similar fashion, and twigs or feathers 
are often tossed in the air in sport, to be caught again ere they 
touch the ground Bising from a level spot appears to be a 
diflBcult matter, the birds running awkwardly for a few yards, and 
labouring heavily with their wings to gain their purpose ; when 
once in the air, however, the flight is steady and swift, with head 
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and legs outstretched, though this is varied by countless elegant 
evolutions and gyrations, as they rise higher and higher until 
they become mere specks in the heavens, and finally disappear 
from sight. The characteristic utterance is a harsh guttural or 
resonant trumpeting sound, uttered on the ground with the head 
thrown back and the bill open, or repeated incessantly at great 
elevations ; but the Whooping Crane has a clear, piercing cry, 
the Asiatic White Crane a feeble but mellow whistle, and the 
Crowned Cranes a plaintive but fairly sonorous set of notes. 
The varying calibre of the voice has been thought to be con- 
nected with the convolutions of the trachea mentioned above, 
the young giving vent to a weak pipe or trilL Virgil’s lines 
concerning the noise made before rain, and the flight, are well- 
known to Latin scholars. The food consists of grain, pulse, 
acorns, shoots, flowers, roots, tubers, bulbs, and the like, with the 
occasional addition of small mammals and birds, reptiles, amphi- 
bians, worms, insects, and even fish ; the members of this Family, 
however, dislike wading, and only swim under compulsion. Feed- 
ing chiefly in the morning and evening, when they post sentinels, 
as Eooks do, they often stand or doze upon one leg, with the head 
drawn back upon the shoulders. Cranes, which are said to pair for 
life, return to the same breeding haunts annually, where they 
either construct a large fabric of reeds, rushes, and aquatic 
herbage, or use straw and small twigs for their nest. The coni- 
cal pile, with its moderate depression on the top, is commonly 
placed in shallows, fresh materials being added if the water 
risea Several species, on the other hand, merely scrape a hole in 
marshy ground, on dry plains, among standing corn or gi-ass, or 
on sandy beaches, while occasionally reed-beds are selected. The 
eggs, two, or rarely three in number, are generally creamy 
white, olive-brown or buff, with reddish-brown, red, or purplish- 
grey spots and blotches ; those of the Indian Sarus Cranes have 
a bluish- or greenish-white ground, while those of the Crowned 
Cranes are not uncommonly plain bluish-white. The male is 
said to incubate in some cases, and both parents tend the young 
carefully for a considerable time, though the latter run from the 
shell ; the female sits with her head drawn in upon her shoulders, 
and is usually loth to leave her charge. When wounded these 
birds are very dangerous, fighting boldly with bill and wings. 
They are very palatable when fed on grain, the breast in particular 
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leBembling beef-steak. Cranes are easily domesticated, and, in 
certain districts of India, in Japan, and among the Ealmuks, they 
are held in reverence, though elsewhere they are often killed for 
the sake of their decorative plumea 

Gras communis, t^e Common Crane of Europe and Northern 
Asia, which used to breed in Britain until the end of the sixteenth 
century, and reaches North Africa, India, and China on the winter 
migration, is ashy-grey, with white cheeks, nape, and sides of the 
neck, black primaries and inner secondaries ; the crown being bare, 
with blackish bristles and red warty skin. G. lUfordi of East 
Siberia is a lighter race. G. canadensis is a smaller species, hardly 
different from G. mexicana, the “ Sandhill Crane ” of the United 
States, which is slaty-grey, with a brownish wash. G. monachus, 
another similar form from Eastern Asia, has all the head white 
except the bare portion. G. nigricollis of Koko-nor has the feathered 
part of the head, the upper neck, the wings, tail, and inner second- 
aries black ; G. japonensis of North Eastern Asia is white, with 
grey-black throat and fore-neck, the dark colour extending to a 
point on the hind-neck. G. (Limnogeranus) americana, the Whoop- 
ing Crane of the United States and Mexico, is pure white with 
black primaries, the bristly head, lores, and cheeks being bare, 
and covered with warty red skin. G. (Sarcogeranus) leucogeranus, 
the Asiatic White Crane, is entirely white, except for the black 
primaries, and has all the front of the head bare, the red skin 
extending beyond the eye, and showing a few scattered hairs. 
This bird ranges at certain seasons to South-East Europe. 
G. {Antigone) coUaris of India and the Caspian is light grey, with 
brownish-black primaries, a white ring round the lower neck, 
and white inner secondaries ; the grey-green crown is bare, the 
occiput and upper neck are red and papillose, with black bristles 
on the latter. The Burmo-Malay G. sharpii is distinguished by the 
absence of white; while both enjoy in common the name 
“ Sarus.” G. {A.) australasiana, the “ Native Companion ’’ of East 
Australia, has the neck feathered, and possesses a red and green 
golar pouch, covered with the same black hairs as the face, the 
general coloration resembling that of its congeners. G. (Psettdo- 
geranus) lewattchen, the “Tan-cho” or national Crane of the 
Japanese, so often seen in their clever drawings, is grey, with 
white hind-crown, nape, throat, and inner secondaries ; the rest 
of the wing-quills and the tip of the tail are black, the fore- 
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part of the crown and the cheeks bare, warty, and red, with black 
hairs. It is found westward to Lake Baikal, and southward in 
winter to the Yangtse basin. G, {Bugeranus) caruncvlata, the 
^‘Wattled” Crane of South Africa, is slaty-coloured, becoming 
blacker towards the tail, and browner towards the mantle ; the 
cheeks and the whole neck are white, with elongated chest plumes ; 





Fig. 51. — Crowned Crane. Balearica imxonina, xj 

a lappet, with white feathering, hangs from each side of the 
throat ; and the fore-part of the head is covered with bare red 
papillose skin. 6r. {Tetrapteryx) paradisea, the “Stanley*’ Crane of 
the same districts, is leaden blue, with black ends to the inner 
secondaries, and a white crown ; the head is entirely feathered, and 
the chest plumes elongated as in the next species. G. {Anthro- 
poides) Virgo ^ the “Demoiselle” Crane, inhabits South Europe, 
and extends to Central Asia and North China, migrating to 
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Northern Africa and India in winter. It is silvery-grey, with 
white ear-tufts, black sides of the head, neck, chest, primaries, 
and tips to the inner secondaries. Balearica pavonina, the 
" Crowned ” Crane of the northern Ethiopian Region, is greenish- 
black above and dark grey below, most of the feathers being 
lanceolate ; the neck is delicate grey all round, the secondaries 
are chestnut — the inner being somewhat decomposed ; white and 
yellow shew on the wing-coverts; a spreading tuft of twisted 
yellow and white bristles with black tips surmounts the occiput, 
while the sides of the face are bare — white above and pink 
below, and the throat is covered with black down. There is a 
very small throat-wattle in this form, but B. chrysopelargus, the 
“ Kaffir ” Crane of South Africa, has it much larger and chiefly 
red, differing moreover in its greyer plumage, and white cheek- 
patch with only a border of crimson above. In B, gihhericej^s of 
East Africa, the bare skin of the face extends almost to the nape. 

In Cranes the sexes are alike; but the young are browner, with 
rusty or buff tips to the feathers, or even with downy instead of 
more or less naked heads, as in adults. Immature birds lack the 
elongated plumes. The bill is usuaUy greenish-grey, brown, or 
black, at times with a little red, but it is yellow in Limnogeranus ; 
the feet vary from greyish- or bluish-black to dull green or flesh- 
colour ; the iris is generally crimson, orange, or yellow. 

The Upper Eocene of Hampshire furnishes the fossil 
Geranopsis as well as Chrus, the Italian Eocene Palaeogrus, that 
of Wyoming four species of Aletornis ; Griis occurs, moreover, in 
the Miocene of France, the Pliocene of Attica and the United 
States, while G. primigenia of the French and Italian Plistoeene, 
with G, melitensis of the Zebbug cave in Malta, complete the list. 

Fam. III. Aramidae* — In this group, as in the Psophiidae (p. 
257), the osteology and pterylography are Crane-like, the digestive 
organs and style of plumage Rail-like; a link being thus formed be- 
tween the two Families. The long, hard bill is slender and com- 
pressed, with slightly curved tip ; the tibia is partly bare, the 
metatarsus scutellated. The wing has eleven primaries and some 
dozen secondaries. The long tongue is said to end in horny 
filaments, the trachea is sometimes convoluted in males, the 
nostrils are pervious. 

Aramus pictns, the Clucking Hen or limpkin of the Greater 
Antilles, South Florida, and Central America, is chocolate-brown 
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with white flecks; the upper parts are glossed with bronzy- 
purple, the bill is greenish. A. scolopacevs, the Carau> Courlan, 
Lamenting Bird, or Crazy Widow, ranging from Guiana to Argen- 
tina, has only the head and neck streaked. Generally solitary 
or found in family-parties, these birds conceal themselves by day 
among reeds or damp forest- vegetation ; they rise with difiSculty 
after a preliminary run, and take low, brief flights, the legs hanging 
down and the wings flapping slowly, while the latter are elevated 
for a descent. They walk quickly and in stately fashion, limping 
and jerking the tail ; at night they roost on trees. The resonant, 
melancholy wail is varied by a clucking note, or by an angry cry 
when breeding. The shallows of streams or marshes are diligently 
searched for molluscs, which the formation of the beak enables the 
bird easily to open or break, but small reptiles, insects, and 
worms are also eaten. 

The flat nest of herb- 
age, placed among * - 

reeds, contains from 
ten to twelve white 


eggs, as large as 
those of a Turkey, 
clouded with pale 
brown and purple.^ 

Fam. IV. Psophi- 
idae. — The so-called 
Trumpeters form a 
single genus of six 
species inhabiting 
tropical South 
America, and some- 
what resemble long- 
necked and long- 
legged Fowls, the 
beak being gallin- 
aceous and the tibia 
partly bare. The Fia. 
long metatarsi are 
scutellated in front ; the wings 



I. — Trumpeter. Psojphia cr^itarts. x J. 

id tail are short, the ten primaries. 


^ For the habits, c/. Sclater and Hudson, Argentine Ornithology^ ii. 1889, pp. 159- 
161 ; Qosae, Bird$ Of Jamaica^ pp. 855-363 ; Gundlach, /./. 0., 1876, pp. 353-355. 
VOr. IX S 
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just eqaalling the twelve secondariea The nostrils are pervioua 
The downj nestlings are chestnut streaked with grey. 

Psophia Cretans, the Agami, ranging from British Guiana 
to Amazonia, is a black bird with velvety plumage on the head 
and neck, and lax feathering below ; a golden-green and violet 
sheen adorns the lower fore-neck, a rusty brown patch crosses the 
back and wing-coverts, the bare orbits are pinkish, the beak is 
greenish or greyish, and the legs are variously stated to be bright 
green or flesh-coloured. P. napensis of Ecuador has the sheen 
on the neck dull purple, P. leucoptera of Peru and Upper Ama- 
zonia lacks the brown above, and has the inner wing-coverts 
and inner secondaries white, these feathers being ochraceous in 
P. ochroptera of the right bank of the Rio Negro. P. viridis of 
Amazonia — ^from Para up the right bank of the Rio Madeira to 
the Rio Mamor4 — ^perhaps identical with P. ohscura, has the back 
and inner secondaries glossed with green. The sexes are similar. 

These birds love moist forests, and sometimes form flocks of three 
hundred individuals ; they are so sociable and easily tamed that 
the natives use them to protect poultry. They perch, but seldom 
fly, and run swiftly with a peculiar gait, while they swim on an 
emergency. The deep-toned ventriloquistic, but not strictly trum- 
peting,' cry is uttered with widely opened beak ; the food consists 
of fruit, com, and insects. The nest, said to be at the foot of a tree, 
contains creamy- or greyish-white eggs, like those of a Bantam. 

Earn. V. Ottliamidae. — These birds have given rise to much 
discus3ion,and have been placed by several authors in the Accipitres, 
near the Secretary-Bird, which they somewhat resemble in their 
erect carriage, general appearance, and habits. The beak is short, 
broad, and slightly hooked, the neck is rather long, the legs decidedly 
so ; the tibia is partially bare, the metatarsus is entirely scutellated, 
the claws are sharp and curved. The wings are short, with four- 
teen elongated secondaries and ten primaries ; the long, graduated 
tail has twelve rectricea The nostrils are pervioua The internal 
anatomy and pterylosis are Gruine, an aftershaft is present, and 
the downy young are either grey and brown (jOariama) or rufous 
and black (Chunga). Carioma cristata, the Seriemd, or Crested 
Screamer (p. 110), extending from Pernambuco to Paraguay and 
Matto Grosso, is ochreous-grey above with zigzag umber markings, 
and whitish below with brown stripea Vertical feathers on the 
lores form a conspicuous crest, while those of the neck and throat 
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are long and loose ; interrupted white bands cross the remiges, and 
the bases and tips of the lateral rectrices. The iris is yellow, the 
beak and feet are red, the naked orbits greenish. The female is 
yellower, and exhibits lees crest. Chunga hurmeisteri, the Chufiia 
of Tucuman and Catamarca in Argentina, is smaller and darker, 



Fio. 63.— Seriemi. Ctonowf. crUtata. x f. 

with shorter legs and little crest ; it has a broad white superciliary 
streak, and two wide black bars on the tail-feathers, except the 
median pair. The bill and feet are black, the iris is grey. 

Both species are chiefly diurnal, the former frequenting the 
high grass of the open *' campos ” in pairs and parties of five or 
six, the latter forests or bushy districts; they roost on trees. 
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stalk about in stately fashion, stoop when running, and fly a little 
when hard pressed The barking or screaming cry is chiefly heard 
towards dusk ; the food consists of small mammals, snakes, lizards, 
snails, worms, insects and their larvae, as well as berries, Chunga 
preferring the insect diet Easily domesticated, and in Brazil 
protected by custom, these birds will guard their owners* fowls ; 
while the male at times incubates and shews off to the females in 
spring, like a Bustard. Cariama builds a nest of twigs in low trees or 
bushes; Chunga generally chooses the ground; but in either case the 
young soon leave their quarters ; the two eggs have a pale ground- 
colour with rufous blotches, as in so many Bails. The Seriema 
has been hatched in the Zoological Society’s Gardens in London. 

The fossil Phororhachos and certain others of the so-called 
Stereornithes (p. 44) probably belong here. 

Fam. VI. Otididae. — The Bustards are here admitted as a 
Family of the Gruiformes, though many writers have preferred 
to refer them to the Limicolae, and the question is by no means 
finally settled The head is flat, the neck thick, the bill some- 
what blunt and depressed, being either short, as in Otis and 
Trachelotis, or longer, as in Neotis and Lisaotis. The meta- 
tarsus varies much, the length for instance being comparatively 
great in Houbarojma, and small in Otis tetrax, while both 
surfaces are covered with reticulated scales; the short, stout 
toes have flattish nails, and the hallux is absent, as in many 
Limicoline forms. The wings are moderate, with the 
secondaries almost equal to the primaries, the latter — which 
are acuminate in Sypheotia — being eleven in number, and 
the former about twenty ; the tail, of medium length, has a 
more or lesd rounded outline, and possesses from fourteen to 
twenty rectricea Ornamental plumes are characteristic of this 
group, and take the form of decided crests on* the crown and 
nape, or on the latter alone, in all the genera except Otis, Neotis, 
Lisaotis, Trachelotis, and Sypheotia; the last-named, however, 
has elongated cheek -feathers with bare shafts and spatulate 
weba The plumes of the throat and fore-neck are lengthened 
and shield the breast in Mouharopais and Eupodotia, those of the 
sides of the neck form a ruff in Honiara ; while Otia is remark- 
able for the prolonged ear-coverts, and for the tuft of long bristly 
feathers on each side of the Imse of the mandible in the male. 

The nostrils are pervious, the tongue is sagittate, the furcula 
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is Y-shaped, and often ancylosed with the sternum, the syrinx is 
tracheo-bronchiaL An after-shaft is present, and the down, which 
is uniform in the young only, is in them mottled with black and 
lighter tints. A most remarkable phenomenon, moreover, is 
the gular pouch, opening under the tongue, found in the male of 
some examples of Otis tarda during the breeding season. This 
pouch becomes very small or vanishes altogether at other times of 



Fio. 54. — Great Bustard. Otis tarda, x J or 


the year, and seems to be restricted to adult birds. Similar, 
but smaller, processes have been observed in Eupodotis kori, 
E. edwardsi and, it is said, Otis tetrax; while dilatations of the 
oesophagus have been recorded in E. australis and Neotis denhami. 

Otis tarda-, the Great Bustard, which, as a native, only became 
extinct in Norfolk about 1838, used to extend from East Lothian 
to Dorset, but is now merely an occasional visitor to Britain. 
The upper parts are mottled with rufous, buff, and blackkh- 
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brown, the head is blue-grey, with long white bristles at the base 
of the mandible, the lower surface is white, relieved in the male by 
a tawny gorget for a short time during the breeding season. The 
primaries are black, most of the secondaries and wing-coverts 
white. Some other Bustards seem to have a similar vernal change 
of plumage. The female is smaller and has no bristles. 0. tetrax, 
the Little Bustard, a straggler to our shores, is somewhat like 
the last species in colour, but has the cheeks and throat grey, 
bordered by a white line, and below this comes a broad black collar 
divided in front by a median white band in the nesting time. 
The female is brown and black, with white breast and no collar. 
The remaining members of the Family vary considerably in 
pattern of colour, being spotted, streaked, or veriniculated above, and 
being occasionally very dark ; the head and the lower parts, more- 
over, are not uncommonly quite black, or the latter may be greyish- 
blue, as in Trachelotu coertUescens, The bill and feet are usually 
yellow, more seldom greyish or dusky. Females and young exhibit 
a more uniform mixture of brown, black, and buff, while rufous 
bases to the feathers are characteristic of the group. 

Bustards are Old World birds, reaching eastwards to Aus- 
tralia, where JEupodotis australis is called the “ Native Turkey.*' 
E. edwardsi inhabits the plains of India, jK arahs extends from 
Arabia to North Afiica, and E. kori from the East to the South 
of that continent. Otis ranges over South and Central Europe, 
and thence to North Africa, inhabiting also Mid-Asia to North- 
West India, the Yangt 2 e-Kiang Eiver and Japan. Houhara 
undulata, the African Buffed Bustard, reaches from the Canaries,^ 
through the Mediterranean basin to about Armenia ; its congener 
H. irvcbcqueeni, which strays westward to Britain, being resident 
in Persia, North India and Central Asia. Hovharopsis hengalensis 
and Sypheotis aurita are the Florican and Lesser Florican of 
India; Lophotis, Compsotis, Heterotetrax, Neotis^ Lissotis^ and 
Traxhelotis inhabit the Ethiopian Begion. The members of the 
Family are to some extent migratory, and perhaps the Great 
Bustard was partly so of old in Britain. 

The memhera of this Family flock in winter, and occasionally 
form small parties at other seasons, the males being very possibly 
polygamous, though the fact is hardly proved. Typically inland 
birds, they haunt dry grassy and sandy plains, or cultivated ground 
^ Mr. Eotbschild has separated the Canary Islaxid race aa if. fueri€V$ntume, 
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where the crops are low, yet sometimes they choose more bushy 
flats, or stony tops of elevated ridges. Their flight is prolonged 
and often rapid, though invariably heavy, the neck and legs being 
outstretched ; the Great Bustard rises from the ground slowly, 
the Little Bustard with a rattling noise, but they are frequently 
loth to leave it, crouching to escape detection on the similarly 
coloured soil They stalk about rapidly and run with ease, being 
shy, wary, and far-sighted, while they are more easy to approach 
when they resort to water. The quill-feathers are said to be lost 
after breeding.^ In spring the pugnacious cocks strut around the 
hens, swelling out their plumage, and inflating the gular pouch 
when it is present ; the head meanwhile is thrown backwards, the 
wings droop, the tail is usually erected and outspread, and boom- 
ing or crooning utterances with leaps diversify the performance. 
At times the notes are described as scolding, drumming, craking, 
and clucking, or resemble “ cok-cok ” or " prut-prut.” The diet 
consists chiefly of juicy plants, such as young com and turnips, 
clover and plantains, but it includes berries and seeds, insects and 
their larvae, molluscs, myriapods, frogs, or even small reptiles and 
mammala The Gom-Paauw ^ {Eupodotis hori) is so-called from its 
love of mimosa gum. The eggs, varying from two to four or five 
in different species, are deposited in an excavation in the soil — 
sometimes lined with grass — under shelter of a bush, tussock, or 
growing crop ; they are oily-green, olive, drab, red-brown, or ex- 
ceptionally bluish-green, and are generally blotched, clouded, or 
zoned with purplish or dull red. The hen sits very closely. 
Bustards can be circumvented by riding round them in constantly 
diminishing circles, and they are also captured with Falcona^ 

A fossil Otis is recorded from the Miocene of France and 
Germany. 

Fam. VII. Rhinochetidae. — This contains only one species, 
Bhinochetus juhatus, the Kagu of New Caledonia, a very old and 
generalized form, somewhat bigger than an ordinary fowl, which 
was originally referred to the Herons and then to the Cranes, but 
is undoubtedly nearly allied to the latter, and approximates rather 
closely to Eurypyga,^ The head and eyes are large ; the neck is 

^ .Chapmaxi and Back, Wild Spain, London, 1898, p. 342. 

* The Boen of South AfHca term all Bustards Paauw, i.e. Peacock (Paw), 

* Dreseer, Birds of Europe, vii. 1871-81, pp, 388, 894. 

* W, |L Parker, Tr. Zooh Soc, London, vi. p. 501 ; x. p. 807 ; Marie, op, tit, 
vU. p. 466 ; A. D. Bartlett, P. Z, S, 1862, p. 218. 
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8tr(Hig ; the bill is Henm-like, but oomewhat &it above, irith a 
wide groove. The sternum is weak and narrow, having no 
posterior notch ; the furcula is U-shaped ; the legs are moderately 
long and slender, the toes Bail-like, with curved claws ; the tibia 
is half bare, the metatarsus scutellated, with smaller scales behind. 
The wings are moderate, broad, and rounded, though less developed 
than in Euryjyga, the primaries being ten in number, and the 
secondaries — of which the innmr exceed the primaries — thirteen; 



Fio. 55. — Kogu. Kkinoch^liu jvitatus, x^. 


the .tail is fairly long and ample, with twelve rectrices. Tbe 
aftershaft is large; the nostrils are impervious, contrary to 
the rule in the Order, being severally overhung by a peculiar 
rolled-up membrane, said to protect them when the beak is thrust 
into the soil; the tongue is lanceolate. Powder-down patches 
are profusely distributed over the whole body, except towards 
the remiges and rectrioea The plumage is slaty-grey, with 
indistinct dark bars on the wings and tail ; but when the former 
are expanded, rufous and white bands appear, varied by black 
markings ; while a long, erectile whitish-grey crest adorns the 
occiput and nape. The bill and feet are orange-red. In adults 
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itderable time in the nest, but this is hj no means certain ; those 
of JEurypgffa do so, it is true, but those of Cranes and Kails do not 
Immature specimens are more rufous, with black bars above. 

Though formerly the Kagu was not rare in its native island, 
it is now restricted to the wilder portions, where it is to be 
met with among the rocks of craggy ravines or near stagnant 
waters, sleeping throughout the day and issuing from its conceal- 
ment towards evening. It walks quickly, yet in a stately manner, 
often coming to a standstill or crouching, and remaining motion- 
less for a long period ; but it can also run rapidly with the head 
and neck outstretched, and the body carried after the manner 
of a Rail. The habits in confinement, however, make it some- 
what doubtful whether the bird is as nocturnal as is asserted, for 
in the daytime it is quick and lively in its motions, chasing its 
fellow-captives, dancing round with the tip of its outspread wing 
or toil held fast in its bill, tossing about dry leaves or pieces of 
paper, spreading out its wings and thrusting its beak into the 
ground, kicking with its legs, and finally tumbling about as if in a 
fit. The note is guttural and rattling, or almost a scream ; the 
food consists of molluscs, worms, and insects, sought for among the 
grass or in crannies, while the bill is often plunged into the soil, 
and worms pulled out, shaken and swallowed. When in quest of 
food the bii'd often paws the earth with gentle strokes, and snails 
are usually beaten upon the ground to break the shell. It will 
bathe in captivity, and is said to like wet weather in its native 
haunts. Tlie nest is unknown, but eggs laid at the Zoological 
Society’s Gardens in London are rnddish-buff with brown and grey 
markings, and recall those of the Woodcock or Corncrake.^ 

Fam. VIII, Eurypygidae. — Two species of Eurypyga are 
comprehended herein, namely, E, helias of the countries from 
Venezuela to Bolivia and Central Brazil, and E. major of Central 
America, Colombia, and Ecuador. These are, like the Kagu, very 
ancient types, but whereas that bird shows some affinity to Scopics, 
these trend rather towards Nycticorax, both being, however, essenti- 
ally Gruiform. The neck is long and thin, the bill rather slender, 
with grooves on the nxaxilla and mandible : the whole leg and 
foot are as in Bhinochetus, but shorter, weaker, and reticulated 
behind; the wings and tail are even more ample, while the number 
of primaries and rectrices are the same, but the secondaries are only 
» Layard, 1882, pp. 534-685 ; Bartlett, RZ,S. 1862, pp. 218 ; 1868, pp. 114-116. 
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eleven, and the inner feathers comparativelj short. The nostrils 
are pervious, the tongue is lanc^late, the furcula is U-shaped, 
the after-shaft is diminutive, and the powder-down patches are 
abundant, though writers differ as to their extent. JF, hdias — 
as Prof. Newton says in his excellent account^ — is not to be 
described in a limited space otherwise than generally ; it has a 
black head, with a white stripe above and under each eye, and a 
white throat : the reijiaining plumage “ being variegated with black, 
brown, chestnut, bay, buff, grey, and white — so mottled, speckled, 
and belted either in wave-like or zigzag forms, as somewhat to 
resemble certain moths. The bay colour forms two conspicuous 
patches on each wing, and also an antepenultimate bar on the tail. 



Fio. 56. — Snn-Bittero. Ewrypyga hdias. x 

behind which is a subterminal band of black. The irides are red ; 
the bill is greenish-olive ; and the legs are pale yellow.” E. major 
is larger and more uniform in colour. Both adults and nestlings 
have copious down, that of the latter being lightish brown with 
lines and spots of darker brown and white. The sexes are similar. 

The “ Sun-Bittem,” to use its common but misleading name, is 
foimd on the larger rivers, where the banks are wooded and 
swampy ; it is shy but easily tamed, and, according to Bates, is 
kept in captivity by the Brazilians. It walks quietly and cir- 
cumspectly with horizontal body and outstretched head, and 
probably flies but little, like the Kagu, it executes a fantastic 
dance, but in this case the wings and tail form a semidrole which 
nearly conceals the body. The note is a soft or plaintive long* 

^ Diet. Sirdi, ISSS, pp. 028-925. 
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drawn whistle, the food consists mainly of small fish and insects, 
which the bird spears by darting out its head quickly. The nest, said 
to be made of sticks, grass, and mud, with a lining of the latter, 
is placed on low branches, and contains several eggs similar to those 
of the Kagu, but smaller. Both parents incubate and attend to 
the young, which have several times been reared in the Zoological 
Society's Gardens in Loudon.^ . 

Fam. IX. Heliomithidae. — The Finfoots, comprising three 
genera and four species, now generally coupled with the Eallidae, 
have been placed near the Divers and Grebes by several authors. 
The head is small, the neck thin, the bill Eail-like and fairly stout ; 
the metatarsus, which is scutellated anteriorly and reticulated pos- 
teriorly, is short, twisted outwards, and deeply grooved ; while the 
toes have short, sharp claws, and broad scalloped webs, extending 
in Heliornis to most of their length. The long pointed wings 
have twenty-one remiges, of which eleven are primaries, and are 
armed with a curved spine ; the tail consists in Podica of eighteen 
elongated, stiff, ribbed rectrices, which are narrow and pointed, and 
in Heliopau and Heliornis of rather soft, short, rounded feathers. 
The plumage is close, but not glossy as in Grebes ; there is no 
after-shaft, the U-shaped furcula ancyloses with the sternum, the 
tongue is lanceolate, and the nostrils are pervious. 

These birds, which frequent the swamps or rocky streams of 
inland woods, are very shy ; their flight is heavy, and they rise 
with difficulty from the surface of the water, aiding themselves 
by their feet. They swim and dive well, and will remain half- 
submerged for hours, or will sit upon a low branch over a stream, 
dropping down and scrambling up the bank when disturbed, or 
hiding at its base. They are said, moreover, to run swiftly on land. 
The note of Heliornis fulica is like a dog's bark ; the food is in all 
cases of small fish, crustaceans, insects, and seeds! The nest and eggs 
are unknown, but in the species just mentioned the nestlings are 
stated to be naked. This form, about thirteen inches long, which 
ranges from Guatemala to Paraguay^ is olive-brown above, the 
black head and nape being separated by a white band down each 
side of the neck from a blacldsh line which encloses the white 
throat ; the chest is buff, the sides are brown, the remaining under- 
parts whitish ; the bill is red, the feet are yellow, banded with 
black. Podica senegalensis of West Africa, and the doubtfully dis- 

1 P.Z,S. 1860, p. 76. 
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tinct P. ^tersi, reaching irom the Lower Congo to South East 
Africa, are larger forms, with round ochreous spots above, and red 
feet Hdiopals personata, extending from Assam to Sumatra, 
has a black throat, orange bill, and light green feet. 

Order XL OHARADBIIFORMES. 

The Charadriiformes are here taken to consist of five Sub-Orders. 
Of these the Limicolas contains the Families Charadriidae (Plovers, 
Sandpipers, Snipes, and so forth), Chionididae (Sheath-biUs), Glareo- 
lidae (Pratincoles, Coursers, and Crab-Plover), Thinocorythidae 
(Seed -Snipes), Oedienemidae (Stone -Curlews), and Parridae 
(Ja^nas); the T-akt possesses one Family, Laridae (Gulls, Terns, 
and Skuas) ; the Alcae only the Alcidae (Auks) ; the Pteroclks, 
the Pteroclidae (Sand-Grouse) ; but the Columbae may be divided 
into Pididae, Bidunculidae, and Cdumhidae. The first three may 
again be combined into a Laro-Linucoline group, and the last two 
into a Pteroclo-Columbine, in accordance with their affinities. 

In structure the Limicolae are sufficiently uniform to be con- 
sidered simultaneously. 

The bill furnishes a tiseful means of subdividing the Chara- 
driidae. It is hardest in Haematopus, Ihidorhynekns, StrepsHas, 
and so forth, being in them bony throughout. In Charadrius, 
Aegialitis, Lobivanellus, Varullm, and the like, it has a hard tip, 
but is comparatively flexible towards the base. These may com- 
pose Sub-family (1) Charadriinae, In Totanus, and its nearest 
allies, it is still hard at the tip, but more flexible at the base. 
In Tringa, and similar genera, it ceases to be hard at the tip, and 
is slightly endowed with nerves. These may constitute Sub- 
family (2) Tringinae. In Scolopax, Oallinago, and Rhynchaea it 
becomes highly nervous at the tip, and therein differs from that 
of all other birds. These form Sub-family (3) Seolopcusinae. In 
SimarUoptu and Beeurvirostra the bill is so attenuated as hardly 
to be called hard at the tip, but it has no nerves there. The form 
of the beak varies greatly, being asymmetrical and twisted to the 
right in Anarhynekut, up-curved from the middle in Avocetta, 
wedge-like in ffaematopm, macb. flattened in Tringa platyrhyncha, 
spade -shaped in Eurynorhynehng, arched in Numenius, and 
strongly decurved in Ihidarhynehus. In the Chionididae a horny 
sheath covers the base of the maxilla, and is indicated by faint 
lines in the yoimg; in Glareola the bill is short, curved, and very 
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deeply split, making a wide gape ; in Dromm it is bard, deep, and 
compressed ; in Cursorius thick and little bent ; in the Thinocory- 
thidae Fowl-like ; in the Oedicnemidae short, stout, and blunt ; in 
the Parridae narrow and pointed, with a skinny frontal plate, and 
occasionally with rictal wattles. The nasal grooves are very long 
in IbidorhynchuSy Tetanus, Scolopax and elsewhere. 

The tibia is often partly bare, and the metatarsus is ex- 
tremely variable ; the legs are longer in Himantopus than in 
any other bird of its size, and long also in Becurvirostra, Cur- 
sarins, Dromm, the Parridae, and so forth, while Haematopus, 
Aegialitis, Scolopax, Glareola, Chionis, Tringa, and the Thinocory- 
thidae are instances of the contrary. Both the front and back 
of these members are scutellated in most Scolopacinae and Trin- 
ginae, but the Charadriinae differ considerably in this respect ; in 
Glareola the fore-part only is transversely scutellated, in Cursorius, 
Dromas, the Thinocorythidae and Parridae the whole of the surface, 
while in the Chionididae and Oedicnemidae both aspects are reticu- 
lated. The anterior toes are ordinarily free, or have the third and 
fourth digits slightly connected ; but Dromas and Becurvirostra 
have them partly webbed, as to some extent have Himantopus, 
Totanus semipahnatus, and a few other forms, while in Phalaropus 
the metatarsus is much compressed, and the toes have lobed 
margins. Tlie hallux, normally set rather high, is frequently 
aborted, as in Charadrius, Ibidorhynchus, Cedidris, Cursorius and 
Oedicnemus; in the Tliinocorythidae and Glareola it is very 
small, in Dromas larger ; in the Parridae all four digits are on a 
level and abnormally long, as are the claws, so that the birds 
walk easily on floating vegetation. The nail of the mid-toe is 
pectinated in the Glareolidae, recalling that of the Caprimulginae 
(Night-jars). The digits are often somewhat fleshy, Oedicnemus 
moreover, has an enlarged tibio-tarsal joint. 

The wings are usually long, having a bilobed appearance owing 
to the equality of the inner secondaries and outer primaries; 
Himantopus, Dromas, Glareola, and Thinocorythidae have them 
much elongated, Phegornis and some other forms very short, while 
in Vanellus the expanse is most noticeable. In this genus, Lohiva- 
nellus, Hoplopterus, the Chionididae, and the Parridae, is found a 
carpal spur, often large and sharp ; Metopidius, and, apparently, 
Hydralector have the radius dilated into a sub-triangular lamina ^ ; 

^ W. A. Forbes, 1881, pp. m, 647. 
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Hydroph(man%u has peculiar filamentous appendages to the first 
and fourth primaries ; Scolopax minor has the three exterior of the 
normal eleven primaries particularly attenuated. The secondaries 
in the limicolae vary from ten to twenty. 

The rectrices are usually twelve ; though Bhynchaea and the 
Parridae have ten, while Scolopax stemcra and S, megala possess 
twenty and twenty-six respectively, the outer of which are exceed- 
ingly stiff and narrow — not to give further instances. The tail in 
Glareola is deeply furcate and Swallow-like, in HydrophasianuB it 
has the four median plumes very long and decurved in the breeding 
season ; but it is often quite short, as in Scolopax. The form may 
be slightly forked, as in Chionis ; somewhat graduated or cuneate, 
as in the Thinocorythidae, Totanm kypolemus, and Oedicnemus ; 
rounded, as in Cursoritis ; or almost even, as in Vanellus, 

The tongue is rather long and pointed, being, however, rudi- 
mentary in Numennis ; the nostrils are pervious, except in the 
Thinocorythidae, Glareolidae,and perhaps J9rowns, and have at times 
a leathery operculum in Plovers ; the syrinx in tracheo-bronchial, 
the furcula U-shaped ; Parra has a decidedly muscular gizzard, 
and the Thinocorythidae possess a globular crop. The convoluted 
trachea of Mhynchaea, the papillae on the orbits of Chionu^ the 
caruncles on the face of Machetes^ and the loral wattles of Lohiva- 
nellies are fully described below. The aftershaft is very small in 
the Parridae, rather large elsewhere. In adults the down is spar- 
ing ; in the young it is short, thick, and commonly of a yellowish 
hue, with brown longitudinal stripes; though it may be grey, as in 
Chionis and HaemcUopns ; mottled with reddish and white, as in 
Snipes ; or with black, orange, yellow, and white, as in Phalaropes. 

The plumage is usually plain brown or grey, with an ad- 
mixture of white, or less commonly chestnut ; VaneUus, Lobiva- 
nellus, and Cursorius chalcopterm, however, exhibit metallic hues, 
and Chionis is white. Eed or yellow beaks or feet adorn many 
forms. Crests occur in certain species of Vanellus, Hoploptcrus, 
and Lohivanellvs ; the male of Machetes (Ruff) is most remark- 
able for its lateral head- tufts and finemeck-frill, developed for the 
breeding season ; Numenius tahitiensis has peculiar bristly-pointed 
flank-feathers. In Scolopax the large eyes are set unusually far 
back in the skuU. The 8ex«9 are generally similar, but in Hu- 
dromias} Phalaropus, and Khynchaea the female is brighter than 
* See, however, Sharpe, Cat, Birds Bril. Mu$. xxiv. ISW, p. 741. 
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the male, as well as larger, the latter fact holding true of a con- 
siderable number of the Tringinae and Scolopacinae, and of the 
Parridae, though a special study of the subject is still needful In 
several species the breeding plumage differs remarkably from 
that of winter. 

The Limicolae often flock together in the cold season, but are 
by no means uniform in their habits, and divergencies will be noticed 
under the various genera. They run well, often bobbing the head 
up and down, and fly strongly, wheeling round sharply in the air ; 
while some Snipes rise in zigzag fashion. Typically waders, many, 
if not all of them, can swim on emergency, but few habitually do 
so, like Phalaropes. Exceptionally they perch on trees, or soar. 
Swamps, river-sides, and in winter the sea-coast, are the general 
haunts ; but Coursers, Stone-Curlews and “ Seed-Snipes ” frequent 
arid or stony localities, Dromas sandy islets or shores, Chionis 
maritime rocks. Vanellus cayennensis and Parra jcu^ana are said 
to indulge in dances, while Lapwings and other species feign to 
be wounded if their young are in danger. The food consists of 
crustaceans, molluscs, worms, and insects ; rarely of small fish or 
eggs of other birds ; but not uncommonly of vegetable matter, on 
which the Thinocorythidae entirely subsist. The usual note is 
shrill, but the ‘‘ scape, scape ” of the Snipe, the melancholy whistle 
of the Curlew, the yelp of the Grodwit, the reiterated scream of 
the Oyster-catcher, and the sweet song or trill of Temminck's 
Stint and of the Green Sandpiper should be noticed among the 
exceptions. Usually four pyriform eggs, varying from brownish 
or olive-green to stone-colour, with double markings of lighter 
and darker shades, are arranged in a hole scraped in the ground, 
with or without lining, the small ends pointing to the centre. 
Those of Oyster-catchers and Stone-Curlews are more oval, while 
the Dotterel and some other species lay only three, and Stone- 
Curlews two. The Parridae amass a considerable pile of water- 
plants, Chionis usually breeds in holes among rocks, the Green 
and the Wood-Sandpiper often use dented nests of others birds. 
The young run almost from the shell, the Stone-Curlews and 
Dromas, which lays a white egg in sandy burrows, being to some ex- 
tent exceptiona The male performs most of the duties of incuba- 
tion in Ehynchaea, Phalaropus^ and apparently the Dotterel, Bar- 
tailed GkKiwit, and Purple Sandpiper — ^if not elsewhere ; while the 
Euff is well known to be polygamoua Stone-Curlews and Wood- 
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cocks are certainly somewhat crepuscular, and the drumming of 
the Snipe (p. 29 1) must he mentioned in passing. Nearly all Limi> 
coline birds are migrants, and may frequently be heard overhead 
at night, when on passage. The flesh is generally excellent. 

Fam. I. Ohariulriidae. — Sub-fam. 1. Charadriinae. — The 
Dotterel {Eudromias morindlus), breeds on the fells and tundras of 
Northern Europe and Asia, as well as on the mountains of Scotland, 
Transylvania, Styria,and Bohemia — if not still in the English Lake 
District ; in winter it migrates to Palestine and North Airica. The 
colour is ashy-brown, with black crown and nape, towards the latter 
of which the white superciliary streaks run down ; the throat is 
whitish, the fore-neck brown, divided by a white gorget from the 
orange-chestnut lower breast ; the abdomen is black, the lateral 
rectrices are tipped with white. The young are, more rufous above, 
and grey and white below. Three olive eggs with brown blotches 
are laid in a depression of the mossy ground, the parents being 
tamer than most Plovers at the nest. E. teredus inhabits Mongolia, 
wintering in the Sunda Islands, the Moluccas, and Australia ; E. 
australis is confined to the last country ; E. {Zonihyx) modestus, the 
only four-toed species of the genus, ranges from Tarapacii and Buenos 
Aires to Tierra del Fuego and the Falkland Islanda Charadrius 
pluvialis, the Golden Plover, breeds on the higher British moorlands, 
and reaches from Northern Europe to the Lena in Asia, overlapping 
about the Yenisei C. fiUvus, with grey instead of white axillaries, 
which extends to Bering Sea and — as the stouter, shorter-toed 
race C. dominicvs — to Greenland. Both the latter have occurred 
in England. The plumage is black, densely spotted with yellow 
above, the forehead and superciliary streaks are white, as are the 
sides of the body. In winter the under parts are nearly white. 
At that season the various species migrate southwards as far as 
Cape Colony, India, Australia, New Zealand, Polynesia, and Chili 
The loud *clear whistle of the Golden Plover is a characteristic 
sound in summer on our sub-alpine hills, where the bird deposits 
four rich olive-brown eggs in a hollow in the herbage ; it is very 
wary at the nest The Grey Plover, Squatarola hdvetica, with a 
distinct hind toe and black axillaries, is browner than the fore- 
going three-toed species in summer, and greyer in winter ; it 
visits us from autumn to spring, but breeds in the far north of 
Eastern Europe, Asia, and America, reaching Cape Colony, Ceylon, 
and Tasmania on migration. Erythrogonys ciTtctus of Australia, and 
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the long-billed Oreophilus rvficollia of South America from Peru 
and Argentina to Patagonia and the Falklands, are nearly allied 
forms; while the rufous New Zealand Charadrim (?) dbacurus 
apparently somewhat resembles the Dotterel in its habits and eggs. 

Aegialitis hiaticola, the Kinged Plover, Sand-Lark, or Stone- 
runner, mistakenly called the " Ring Dotterel,” which is common 
on the British coasts and even inland, extends from Smith's 
Sound eastwards to Bering Strait, and migrates to South Africa, 
North India, or accidentally, Australia. It breeds as far south as 
the Atlantic Islands, North Africa, and Turkestan. The plumage 
is light brown, with white forehead, post-ocular streak, upper 
neck, alar bar, outer 
rectrices, and under 
surface ; the crown, 
lores, cheeks, and a 
collar — broader in 
front — being black. 

The young lack the 
black crown. The 
habits and “ peep- 
ing ” cry hardly 
require description. 

When nesting on 
the warrens of the 
Eastern Counties it 
is called the Stone- 
hatch, because it Plover. AegialUisIMa. x}. 

there lays its black-spotted drab eggs in a hole paved with small 
stonea Ae. curonica, the Little Ringed Plover, which strays to 
Britain, the Faroes, and Iceland, breeds on inland waters from 
Scandinavia to Japan; reaching southwards to North Africa, 
Turkestan, and China, and on migration to the Gaboon, Mozam- 
bique, Ceylon, and New Guinea. It is distinguished from the 
last species by the shafts of all the. primaries, except the outer 
one, being dusky. Ae. cantiana, the Kentish Plover, which still 
nests in Kent and Sussex, occupies Europe — though very locally — 
North Africa, and Central Asia to China and Japan ; it compara- 
tively seldom breeds inland, and is found in winter as far as South 
Africa, India, and Australia. The collar is incomplete in front, the 
female has no black crown, while the black legs distinguish it from 
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the Binged Plover. Ae. temipalmata, with a distinct web between 
the outer and middle toes, replaces the latter in North America, 
ranging in winter to Peru and Brazil ; whereas Ae. plaeida repm- 
Bents it in China, Japan, and India. The place of the Kentish 
Plover is taken in western North America by Ae. nivom — with 
white lores instead of black — ^which migrates to Chili. Ae. voci- 
fera, termed “ Kill-deer ” from its cry, inhabits North America, and 
extends in winter to northern South America, while it has been 
shot even in the ScUly Islands; the lores are brown, and tlm 
fore-neck exhibits two black bands. It nests in the interior on 
grass or ploughed fielda In Ae. monachus of Southern Australia, 
the breeding male has a perfectly black bead ; in Ae. asiaiica of 
Central Asia, which has wandered to Britain, the head is brown, 
and the breast shews a black-edged chestnut band, somewhat 
similar to that in Ae. hicincta of the Australian Begion, and other 
species; Ae. hifrontaia of Madagascar has grey lores, and two black 
bands on the breast. Space fails to mention all the species of 
this large three-toed genus ; but Ae. (Thinornis) novae zealandiae 
of the New Zealand area, Ae. falUandica of America from Chili 
and Argentina southwards, and Ae. sanctae hdenae, the “ Wire- 
bird " peculiar to St. Helena, should be noticed. 

Anarhynehiie frontalis, the Wry-bill of New Zealand, is grey, 

with a black gorget and 
whitish lower parts ; the 
habits are as in Aegia- 
litis, but the laterally- 

twisted bill enables the 

bird to pick up insects 
from around stones with 
the greatest ease. 

Thirteen species may 
perhaps be included in 
Loibivanellus (Wattled 
Lapwing); but here, as 
in the next genus, Van- 
eUus, there are many diversities of opinion. The two groups are 
fairly s imila r in habits, nests, and eggs. Some have a hallux, some 
not. L. peetoralis of Australia and Tasmania, L. indicna, ranging 
from Arabia and Mesopotamia to Cochin China, L. cinereus of 
China and Japan, which migrates as far as Bengal, Z, mdano- 
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cephalus of North-East Africa, L, mperciliosvs, extending from West 
Africa to Lake Tanganyika, and the crested Z. (Sarciophortis) 
tectus, found from Senegal to East Equatorial Africa and Arabia, 
have small loral wattles ; L, (Zdbipluvia) malaharicvs of India, 
Ceylon, and Burma, Z. miles, reaching from Timor Laut to New 
Guinea and Australia, Z. ctLcnllatus of Sumatra, Java, and Timor, 
Z. lohatus of Australia, accidental in New Zealand, Z. IcUercdis 
of the southern, and Z. senegalensis of the northern Ethiopian 
Region, with Z. cdbiceps of West Africa and the Upper Congo, 
have large wattles, and, except the first, a wing-spur. Z. lohatus 
is olive-brown above, with black crown, nape, and wings; the cheeks, 
tail-coverts, and lower parts are white; the tail is white with black 
tip ; the bill, wattles, and spurs are yellow, the feet purplish-red. 

VanelluB comprises the true Lapwings; it is a closely allied genus 
to the last, and varies as to the possession of a hind-toe. V, cristatus, 
the English Peewit or Green Plover, has the upper parts and motile 
crest bottle-green, with a purple and copper gloss ; the throat and 
upper breast black ; the cheeks, sides of the neck, base of tail, and 
imder surface white ; the upper and lower tail-coverts bay. The 
slow flapping flight and shrill cry are as familiar to us as are the 
cock's aerial evolutions, and the habit of tumbling on the ground 
with an apparently broken wing to decoy intruders from the brood. 
This species frequents alike cultivated ground, marshes, and wastes, 
depositing its four olive eggs with black markings in a scraping in 
the soil lined with a little dry herbage ; towards autumn it feeds 
in large flocks upon the shore, being semi-crepuscular, as might 
be expected from the large eyes. Breeding in most of Europe, 
Northern Asia, and even North Africa, it strays to Greenland and 
Jan Mayen, occurs plentifully in Japan, and at times in Alaska, 
and migrates as far south as Barbados, North India, and China. 
The somewhat similar Teru-teru ( V. cayennensis^} with long crest 
and large blunt yellow spur, occupies the east, and the larger V. 
chiltmis the west and south of South America ; F, resplendens 
inhabits the Andes of North Chili, Perh, and Ecuador ; F. cororuitus 
South and East Africa ; F melanopterus, the latter and Arabia ; 
F. inornatus West and South-East Africa. The long legged Chet- 
tusia gregaria, which, like the next genus, possesses a hallux, has 
occurred in Britain and South-West Europe, but breeds from 
South-East Europe to Lake Saisan, and migrates to North-East 
^ For this bird’s dances,” see Hudson, Arge^Uine Ornithology, iL p. 167. 
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Africa, India, and Ceylon. C. lefmura, of similar range, winters 
in JTorth-East Africa and North India. DeJUippia craadrostrU of 
North-East, and i>. Uucoptera of South-East Africa, with very long 
toes and much white on the wing, are nearly akin to the above. 
Hoplopterus ^nosus, the three-toed Spur- winged Lapwing of 
Egypt and the northern Ethiopian Eegion, which wanders to 
South-East Europe and Persia, is a crested black and white species 
with a brownish back The Arabs call it “ Zic-zac ” from its cry, 
while it attacks birds on the wing with its spur. H, specioms 
occupies South Africa, AT. cayanvs most of South America, If. 
ventralis ranges from North and Central India to Hainan. 

Strepsilds interpres, the Turnstone, has the head, rump, tail, 
and remiges hlack and white, the upper parts varied with chestnut 
and black, the breast black, the belly white, and the feet orange, 
with the hind toe turned inwards. In winter the coloration is 
chiefly grey and white. From its extensive migrations, it is 
possibly the most cosmopolitan of Birds, while it breeds in 
Northern Europe, Asia, and America, and as near us as Denmark, 
though not proved to do so in Britain. In autumn and spring 
this lively little species frequents our muddy shores or seaweed- 
covered rocks, often turning over the pebbles in search of food ; 
the note is a twitter or whistle ; the nest a slightly-lined excava- 
tion under shelter of some maritime shrub or stone, containing four 
grey-green eggs, marked with olive-brown. S. mdanocephalm, of 
the Pacific coast of North America, lacks chestnut tints. Aphriza 
virgata, the Surf- bird, a brow^nish species with white alar bar, 
rump, and abdomen, found from Alaska to Chili, may perhaps be 
placed here. The position of the scarce Patagonian Pluvianellus 
sociabilis, which is chiefly grey above and white below, is equally 
doubtful Both species lack the hallux. Haematopvs ostrcdegus, 
the Oyster-catcher, inhabits Europe and Central Ajsia, extending 
— as the form S, oscvlans — to China and Japan; in winter 
it reaches Senegambia, Mozambique, Ceylon, and South China. 
From the black head, neck, and mantle, white lower back, under- 
parts, wing-bar, and base of tail, it is called the Sea-Pie ; while 
a habit of opening mussels with the long wedge-shaped bill gives 
it the name of Mussel-picker. Oyster-catcher seems a misnomer, 
but worms, crustaceans, and so forth vary the diet. It frequents 
shores and inland rivers, depositing three, or rarely four, oval drab 
eggs, with blackish and grey markings, on sand, shingle, or rocks. 
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The scream in the breeding season is often quite deafening, but at 
other times these wary birds are seldom noisy. Their flight is 
powerful, and they can swim and dive. The bill is orange and the 
feet flesh-coloured in this species, as well as in H. longirostris of the 
Moluccas, Fapuasia, Australia, and New Zealand, with longer bill 
and entirely black primaries. H. leueopm of Chili, Patagonia, and 
the Falklands, has a black lower back and pale feet ; H. paMiatm 
(with its races frazari, gcUapagensis, and durnfordi), ranging from 
Nova Scotia and California to Patagonia, has a brown mantle. Of 
the perfectly black or brownish-black species, H. niger, of both 
coasts of the North Pacific, has pale fiesh-coloured feet ; S. moqmni, 
of the Ethiopian Eegion, the Canaries, and Madeira, has them deep 
red ; H. ater, found from Peru to Patagonia and the Falklands, has 
the scarlet bill compressed and upturned ; H. unicolor of Australia 
and New Zealand has the feet brick-red. This genus has three 
toes, as has the remarkable Ibidorhgnchus strutherd, with long 
decurved red bill and greenish-grey feet, found from Turkestan to 
China, and in the Himalayaa The front of the head is black, 
margined laterally with white ; the upper parts and neck are grey, 
with white on the wings and outer rectrices, and black undulations 
on the tail, which has the tip and coverts mostly black ; the under 
parts are white with a black gorget. The bill is black in the young. 
The note is whistling, the habits are like those of an Oyster-catcher, 
while islands in stony or sandy rivers furnish breeding sites.^ 
Himantopus contains the extraordinarily long-legged Stilts, 
of which H. candidus visits Britain and Northern Europe, but 
breeds only in the southern parts, including Hungary. It also 
nests in India and Ceylon, and in Africa — though chiefly in the 
north. In the cold season it reaches Timor, New Zealand, and 
elsewhere. The head, long neck, lower back, and under surface 
are white, the remaining parts greenish-black ; the iris is carmine, 
the legs are pink. Females are browner above, while immature 
males have the crown and nape black or brownish. The note is 
clear and reiterated, the habits are' Plover-like, but the nest, placed 
on mud or in grass-tufts, is more substantial than in those birds, 
and contains four olive eggs with black scrawls or blotches. 
Whether searching the shallows for insects or other food, hover- 
ing overhead with dangling feet, of flying with them outstretched, 
the appearance is equally remarkable. S. mexkanv* of temperate 
* See W. W. Cordeaux, IHs, 1894, p. 874 ; 1897, pp. 668-564. 
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North America, migrating to Peru and Brazil, has a black occiput 
and nape ; H, hnudseni of the Sandwich Islands has the sides of 
the neck also black ; H. Irasiliensia of southern South America 
has the nape only black, with a white collar below ; JET. leiwo- 
eephalus of Australia and New Zealand, which visits the Malay 
Islands, the Philippines, the Moluccas and Papuasia, is similar, 
but the black does not reach the eye ; H. melas of New Zealand 
is uniform black JET. {Cladorhynohus) pectoraiis of Southern 
Australia has webbed feet like the four-toed Avocets, though itself 
three-toed like other Stilts, from which a bay pectoral band 
distinguishes it. Of the Avocets with their curious up-curved 
beak, Becurvirostra andina, of the Chilian Andes, alone resembles 
the Stilts in possessing a black mantle. JS. avocettay which bred 
in England until at least 1824, now ranges from Denmark and 
Holland to Mongolia and South Africa, though decidedly local ; in 
Asia it migrates southwards to Ceylon and Hainan. The plumage 
is white, with the crown, nape, inner scapulars, and part of the 
wings black, the legs light blue. It is called Cobbler’s Awl, from 
its long, flexible biU, or Yelper, from its loud clear cry. Its general 
habits and slight nest recall those of Plovers, though the eggs are 
larger ; while it seeks for aquatic creatures, in shallows or pools 
left by the tide, with a curious scooping sidelong action of the 
beak. B, americanay with a pale rufous head and neck, inhabits 
temperate America, extending in winter to the West Indies and 
Guatemala : A. rubricollis {novae hollandiae), with those portions 
chestnut, ranges from Australia, where it breeds, to New Zealand. 

Sub-fam. 2. — The Trinyinae of the present work — four-toed 
unless otherwise stated — are often separated into the groups 
Phalaropodinae, Totaninaty and Tringinae proper ; the first being 
remarkable for the Coot-like digits with lobed weba Phalaropvs 
fulicariiiSy the Grey Phalarope, which visits us in winter, and 
has even reached Chili and New Zealand, breeds in Spitsbergen, 
Iceland, Greenland, Arctic America, and Asia. It is blackish and 
chestnut above and rufous below, with a little white on the face, 
wings, and tail ; but the plumage differs remarkably in winter, the 
upper parts becoming grey with a black nuchal patch, and the lower 
white. As in all the genus, the female is said to court the male, 
which is duller, and performs most of the duties of incubation. The 
eggs are larger and rounder than in the next species, the nest less 
concealed. P, {Lohipes) hyperhoreuSy the Bed-necked Phalarope, 
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with more tapering bill, breeds in Scandinavia, Russia, and Siberia, 
as well as from Alaska to Greenland, Iceland, Shetland, Orkney, 
and the Hebrides; it rarely migrates to Western Europe, but reaches 
India, New Guinea, Guatemala, and Peru. It has dark grey and 
rufous upper parts, a white alar bar, throat, and belly, a grey breast, 
and chestnut sides of the neck nearly meeting in front. By winter 
the red tints have vanished and the white has increased. This 
attractive little bird is often so tame that it will feed at the feet of 
an intruder, or will even proceed to settle itself on its small and 
rather deep nest, placed in some tuft of herbage ; the four eggs are 
greenish-olive with black markings. When disturbed from them it 
flies around with a shrill reiterated “ tweet.” It breeds in swamps 
or by hill-lakes, and can swim well, but is not found so far out to 
sea as the Grey Phalarope. F. {Steganopus) vrilaoni, of temperate 
North America, migrating as far as Patagonia and the Falklands, 
is a larger, longer-billed bird, with a white nape and a black stripe 
down each side of the head and neck. 

Tringa alpina, the Dunlin or Oxbird, is familiar to most 
autumn visitors to our flatter coasts. Breeding not uncommonly 
in Britain, though chiefly in the north, it is found in the colder parts 
of both the Old and the New World, while exceptionally its eggs 
have been obtained in Southern Spain ; in winter it extends to the 
Canaries, Zanzibar, India, China, California, and the West Indiea 
When first they arrive on the shore the large flocks are remarkably 
tame, and allow even gunners to walk among them, as they 
forage with head bent down over the mud or sand, or rise with a 
cheeping cry, only to alight again at close quarters. The slight 
nest, placed amongst heather or short grass on some moory hill- 
pasture or seaside marsh, contains four greenish-white eggs with 
brown or rufous spotting. The plumage exhibits a mixture of 
rufous, grey, and black above, and is chiefly white beneath, with a 
large, black, jJectoral patch ; the decurved bill and the feet are black. 
Most of the rufous and all the black disappear in winter. T. 
minuta, the Little Stint, a miniature' Dunlin with no black on the 
breast, and a short, straight bill, visits Britain regularly on passage, 
and breeds from the coasts of Northern Norway and Russia to 
Arctic Asia, a red-throated species or race (T. ruficollis) occurring 
east of the Lena ; in winter the birds reach South Africa, the 
Indian Region, Australia, and Tasmania. T. minutilla, the darker 
American Stint, with olive feet, which occupies the Arctic New 
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World, has been obtained in England, and migrates at least as far 
as Ecuador and Brazil ; the vexj similar Eastern Asiatic 2\ 
wbminuta reaches Bering Island, and winters southwards to 
the Indian Begion and Australia. The habits and eggs of the 
Little Stint resemble those of the Dunlin, but the latter are 
smaller ; the note, too, is more like the twitter of a swallow. T. 
temmincki is greyish-brown above and more buff below, with dark 
markings throughout, white belly, alar bar and four outer rectrices. 
In winter the dusky markings vanish, and the birds resemble 
miniature Common Sandpipers. They frequently visit Britain, 
and breed in Northern Europe and Asia, chiefly beyond the limits 
of forest growth ; migrating southwards to Senegambia, North- 
East Ainca, India, the Malay countries, and China. Temminck’s 
Stint has a hovering, butterfly-like flight, and habitually perches 
on posts and the like, uttering a continuous trilling note or song ; 
the four buff or greyish-green eggs with their brown spotting are 
deposited on a little herbage among sedge or grass. T. subar- 
quata, the Curlew-Sandpiper, is grey, black, and rufous, with chest- 
nut under surface and black bars on the white rump, both these 
parts becoming white in winter ; the bill is long and decurved. 
As far as is yet known, the breeding- quarters lie in the far north 
of Asia, eggs having recently (1897) been taken near the mouth of 
the Yeuesei : but the bird occurs in Arctic Europe in spring and 
autumn, and visits our shores irregularly in company with other 
small waders in autumn, wrjudering occasionally to Eastern America 
and Alaska, and migrating to Cape Colony, India, and Tasmania. 
T. fuseicollis, Bonaparte's Sandpiper, with white upper tail-coverts, 
but dusky rump and short bill, inhabits Arctic America, reaching 
the whole of South America in vrinter, and even straying to Britain. 
It has also occurred in Franz J osef Land in summer. It somewhat 
resembles the Dunlin in appearance, and the Purple Sandpiper 
in habits. The closely allied T. bairdi of nearly all America, 
which breeds towards the North, is distingtiished by the median 
tail-coverts being brownish ; it has once been observed in South 
AMca. Another dark-rumped species is T. maevlata, the Pectoral 
Sandpiper, blackish-brown and rufous above, and buff with dusky 
streaks beneath, the belly being white. It has occurred several 
times in Britain, but inhabits the " Barren Grounds ” from Alaska 
to Hudson’s Bay, and migrates as far as Patagonia. Four greenish- 
buff eggs with brown blotches are deposited in dry grassy spota 
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The male is especially remarkable for his habit, apparently 
unique in the Family, of inflating the oesophagus during his court- 
ing performances, until it hangs down like a bag ; meanwhile he 
takes short flights or rises with stiffened wings in the air, uttering 
a muffled booming note^ The Old World form, T. acvmimta, 
extends from East Siberia to Alaska, migrating to the Malay 
Archipelago, New Guinea, Australia, and New Zealand ; it differs 
in its white chin and distinctly streaked flanks. T. maritima or 
striata, the Purple Sandpiper, is brownish-grey above, with rufous 
spotting on the blacker mantle, and some white on the wing ; the 
throat and breast are greyish with dusky streaks, the abdomen is 
white. In winter, when the upper parts are purplish-black and 
the breast is unspotted, it occurs from Scandinavia and temperate 
America to the Mediterranean and the Bermudas, arriving in 
Britain later than its congeners, and frequenting spray- washed, sea- 
weed-covered rocks in search of small molluscs. It is usually 
tame, can swim well, and utters a soft low nota The eggs, often 
of avery green ground-colour, are deposited in mossy or grassy places 
on hill-tops, from the Faroes northwards, though in the more Arctic 
regions of Europe and Eastern America the bird breeds at the 
sea-level. It nests in Franz Josef Land, but is rare in Asia. The 
Prybilof Island form has been called T. ptUocnemis, the Alaskan 
T. couesi. T. eanutus, the Knot, possibly, but not probably, named 
after Canute, has in summer a reddish head and neck, black, cinna- 
mon, and white upper parts, chestnut imder surface, and white tail- 
coverts barred with black. The plumage varies greatly according 
to age and season, but the winter adult is grey above and white 
with dusky flecks below. While no absolutely identified eggs 
exist, this species undoubtedly breeds on the North Georgian 
or Parry Islands, Melville Peninsula, Grinnell Land, Smith’s 
Sound, and Lady Franklin Bay, but apparently not in Arctic 
Europe, though possibly in Asia. Large flocks migrate to our 
shores, and some individuals reach Brazil, Damara-Land, the 
Indian Begion, Australia, and Ne^ Zealand ; they are tame on 
arrival and used to be netted for the table in England. In 
Arctic America Saxifraga oppositifolia and Jlgae vary the diet of 
insects and molluscs, but other Sandpipers are Imown to eat plants. 

> Aduas, P.Z.S., 1859, p. 130 ; Nelson, Auk, 1884, pp. 218-221 ; id. N.S. CoUtd. 
Akuka, Washington, 1887, pp. 108-109 ; Murdoch, Sep. Polar Keptd. Pt. Barrota, 
Washington, 1886, p. 111. 
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The East Siberian T. cnmirostris, with no chestnut beneath, 
migrates to Japan, the Indian Begion, and Australia. 

Ereunetes pusUlua, called the Semipahnated Sandpiper from 
its partly webbed toes, resembles the western form of the Little 
Stint in coloration ; it bsreeds in the extreme north of America, 
and has reached Patagonia in winter. Eurynorhynehus pygmaeus, 
the Spoon-billed Sandpiper, on the other hand, is coloured like the 
ecmtern red-throated Little Stint, but is especially remarkable for 
its large, broad, shovel-shaped bill. The breeding grounds are not 
known, but it has been obtained on both sides of the North Pacific, 
and on migration in Japan, China, India, and Burma. Calidris 
arenaria, the Sanderling, easily recognisable by the want of a hind- 
toe, is rufous and black above, and white below, having a chest- 
nut throat spotted with black. It reaches us in August, while 
some individuals remain throughout the winter, being at that season 
uniform grey with white under surface. The eggs, which have a 
peculiar greenish tint, and are like those of the Curlew in minia- 
ture, have been taken in Greenland and Arctic America, but, 
except perhaps in Iceland, never yet in Northern Europe or Asia. 
Sanderlings are almost as cosmopolitan as Turnstones, and on 
migration are commonly observed running at the edge of the 
surf, uttering a weak, shrill cry. Idmicola platyrhyncha, the 
Broad-billed Sandpiper, has a wide flat beak with the pointed tip 
slightly decurved ; the upper plumage is mottled with dark brown, 
rufous, and white; the breast is reddish- white, spotted with brown ; 
the abdomen white. It occasionally visits Britain, and breeds on 
the fells of Norway, the fens of Lapland, and thence eastwards to 
Russia, but is rarely met with in Asia until the Sea of Okhotsk is 
reached ; in winter, when it becomes grey above and white below, 
it resorts to North Africa, Madagascar, Ceylon, the Philippines, the 
Moluccas, and China. It soars like a Snipe, utters a rapid, double 
note, and is somewhat skulking. The parent sits very closely on 
the eggs, in which the greenish or buff ground-colour is commonly 
nearly hidden by chocolate or rufous markings. Tryngites rvfeatxns, 
the Buff-breasted Sandpiper, which has wandered to Britain and 
Heligoland, breeds in the extreme north of America, and just reaches 
Eftst Siberia ; in winter it ranges to Peru and Argentina. Light 
brown and black above,and radish-buff with a few black spots below, 
the distinctive black marblings beneath the quills are well seen as 
the bird, according to its habit, runs along with one wing raised. 
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Here may be mentioned Aechmorhynchv* canedlatua (jpar- 
viro8tTi8),oi Christmae and Paumotu Islands in the Pacific, which is 
rufous-brown with white imder surface mostly barred with brown ; 
and Prosobonialeucoptera, Latham’s White-winged Sandpiper, from 
Tahiti and Eimeo, with brown head and mantle, chestnut rump 
and lower parts, white wing-patch and superciliary streak — species 
of doubtful aflBnity, which are both presumably extinct. 

The large genus Totanus is more inland in its haunts during the 
breeding season than Tringa. T. calidris, the Bedshank, is resident 
in Britain, and ranges through Europe, the Mediterranean, and 
Asia south of lat. 60° N., migrating to South Africa, the Indian 
Region, and Japan. The upper parts are light brown with darker 
bars and streaks, the primaries being black ; the rump, second- 
aries, tail, and lower surface are white, but the two latter are 
barred with blackish and flecked with brown respectively ; the 
feet are orange-red, or yellowish in the young. In winter the 
colour is ashy-grey, with nearly white imder parts. This bird breeds 
in salt marshes or swamps, not uncommonly far inland, and deposits 
four buff eggs with reddish or purplish-brown spots in grass or rush- 
tufts, making little or no nest, but drawing the herbage together 
over the spot to conceal it. Both parents usually rise a long 
way ahead of the intruder, and fly wildly roimd, uttering their 
shrill whistling cry of “ pitotoL” Redshanks are especially wary 
on the coast in winter, and, like Curlews or Lapwings, are the bane 
of the shooter ; they can swim and dive, and not uncommonly 
perch on trees ; the food, procured on sandy spots or sea- weed- 
covered rocks, consists of molluscs, crustaceans, worms, and aquatic 
insects. T.fmcus, the Dusky or Spotted Redshank, a scarce visitor 
to our shores, breeds in Europe and Asia, ehiefly north of the Arctic 
Circle, and has a similar winter range to its congener. It generally 
nests in forest-clearings some way from water, and lays fine greenish 
eggs, blotched with varied browns. The female sits very closely. 
Less noisy than its kindred, unless accompanied by young, it flies 
comparatively strongly, perches on tress, and recalls the Greenshank 
by its habits. The plumage is black, with white spots above, 
white rump and barred tail ; in winter it resembles that of the 
Redshank, and the crimson legs become orange-red. T. Jlavipea, 
(he Tellowshank, which has wandered to England, inhabits the 
colder parts of North America, and migrates as far as Patagonia ; 
it is black, grey-brown, and white above, and white with dusky 
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markings below, the legs being bright yellow. T. melanolevcuB, 
of the same districts, is similar, but larger. T. guttifer is a rare 
North Pacific species, recorded in winter from Calcutta and 
Burma. It is not unlike T. glottis, the Greenshank, which ranges 
over Northern Europe and Asia, and extends in winter to 
Cape Colony, the Indian Begion, and Australia. This bird has 
wandered to America, and breeds in the hill-districts of Scotland, 
resembling the Dusky Bedshank in its selection of dry nesting 
sites, habit of perching, and so forth. It is, however, much more 
noisy, uttering a strident note, or one dimly recalling a Woodpecker, 
while it lays large, bufi&sh-white eggs with rich brown blotchea 
It sometimes eats small fish, as does its congener T. incanus. The 
plumage is grey and black above in summer and grey in winter, 
with white rump and tail, the latter being barred with dusky ; the 
white breast is spotted with brown in the breeding season ; the 
slightly up-turned beak is blackish ; the legs are olive. T. stagnatilis, 
the Marsh Sandpiper, a miniature Greenshank of somewhat similar 
winter range, occupies South Europe and Central Asia. T. glareola, 
the Wood Sandpiper, is olive-brown above, with small whitish 
spots and white rump ; the white cheeks, fore-neck, and breast are 
heavily streaked with brown ; the tail-feathers and axillaries are also 
white with black bars and brown fiecks respectively, the feet are 
olive. The nest has once at least been found in Britain, whence 
the bird ranges over North Europe and Asia ; it has apparently 
bred in Spain and Italy, and migrates to Cape Colony, the 
Indian Begion, and Australia. In this species and the following 
the note is shrill and often tremulous, while the former occasion- 
ally, and the latter habitually, lays its greenish eggs with reddish- 
brown spots in deserted nests of other birds near inland waters, 
instead of on the ground. T. ochropus, the Green Sandpiper, which 
is less spotted above, has much wider black tail-bars, and blackish 
axillaries with white chevrons. It has been suspected of breeding 
in Britain, and occupies a similar though somewhat more northern 
range than the last-named, but does not reach Australia. T. 
solitaHus, with almost uniform brown median rectrices, inhabits 
temperate, and migrates to ttopical. South America ; it has been 
shot in the littoral marshes of western England. T. (Sgmphemia) 
semipalmatus, largest of the genus, the Willet of temperate North 
America, which extends to Brazil in winter and wanders to 
Europe, is brownish-gr^ with black mottlings, the outspread 
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wing shewing a white patch, and the white under parts brownish 
streaks. In the cold season all the dark markings vanish. T. 
(^Heteractitis) incanua, having uniform grey upper, and white 
imder surface, closely barred in smnmer with dusky, is found 
through the Eastern Pacific Islands, and on the mainland from 
Alaska to the Galapagos. T. brevipes, with white-banded upper 
tail-coverts, occurs from Kamtscbatka and East Siberia to the 
Malay Islands and Australia. Both breed to the northward. 

Machetes pugTmc, the Eufif — with its consort the Eeeve — 
was formerly well-known in England from the large num- 
bers netted or snared for the table. Our nesting birds are 
now reduced to a few pairs, but considerable numbers visit 
us on passage, while they breed through northern Europe 
and Asia, and migrate to South Africa, the Indian region, 
and Japan, wandering rarely to Iceland and Eastern America. 
The Buff’s nuptial plumage, which varies extraordinarily and 
individually, may be chiefly black, white, chestnut, buff, grey and 
white, and so forth, often with metallic hues or concentric barring. 
A tuft of stiff curled plumes springs from near each ear, the 
feathers of the face are replaced by yellowish or pinkish tubercles, 
and an ample distensible ruff overhangs the breast. Males regain 
the same colours annually, but after breeding become like the 
females, which are dark brown and buff, and one-third smaller. 
The polygamous tendencies and habit of “ hilling,” i.e. sparring 
on some slight eminence for the Beeves, have been frequently 
described ; * the note, though seldom heard, is said to resemble 
ka-ka-kuk ; the food includes seeds, insects, and worms ; the nest, 
placed among herbage in the drier parts of a swamp, contains 
four greenish, snipe-like eggs, with rich brown blotches. The 
Buff performs many antics while courting, but leaves all the work 
of building, incubation, and the care of the yotmg to his mate. 

Bartramia longicauda, which accidentally visits Britain, Conti- 
nental Europe, and even Australia, inhabits North America, and 
migrates southward to Chih and Argentina. It is light brown 
above, varied with black, buff, and white, the long wedge-shaped 
tail and the under surface of the wing are barred, the rufous lower 
parts spotted, with black. The throat and belly are white. In 
winter it is a shy bird, crouching, running with jerks of the tail, 
or taking short flights ; it utters a soft whistle, and lays pinkish- 

^ See Yarreire Brit, Birds^ 4th ed., iii. 1882-84, pp. 426-434, and elsewhere. 
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yellow eggs with brown spots in a slight nest on cultivated 
lands. 

Actitit hypoleueua, the Common Sandpipei^, breeds in many 
parts of Britain, smd ranges firom the Arctic Circle in Europe 
and Asia to the Atlantic Islands, the Mediterranean, the 
Himalayas, and Japan ; it leaves us before winter, however, and 
migrates to most of the Ethiopian, Indian, and Australian 
Eegiona The coloration is greenish-brown above, with dusky 
markings, and some white on the wings and tail ; the bieast is 
grey with dark streaks, the belly white. In winter the upper 
parts are more uniform. Bapid pebbly streams with islands, or 
flat stretches of sand are the birds’ favourite resorts, where their 
shrill whistle and somewhat Wagtail-like habits make them very 
conspicuous ; they fly, run, perch, or swim with equal ease. The 
nest, usually partly sheltered by rough vegetation or drifted 
rubbish, contains four reddish-buff eggs with brown and lilac 
spotting. A macvlarius, the Spotted Sandpiper of North America 
generally, found in winter southwards to Amazonia and Brazil, is 
smaller, with round black spots beneath in summer ; it lacks the 
nearly white eighth and ninth secondaries of its congener. 

Terekia cinerea, with the up-curved beak of a Greenshank, but 
the habits and eggs of the last genus, breeds from Archangel 
eastward to the Padlic, leaving these haunts for the Indian Begion 
to winter, when it is also found in South Africa and Australia. 
It is grey and black above, with white on the secondaries, and 
black scapulars, and white below streaked with dusky. 

Micropalama himantopm, the long-legged Stilt -Sandpiper, 
inhabits the extreme North-East of America, migrating to Peru 
and Argentina. It has black, rufous, and greyish-white upper 
parts, white tail-coverts, and under parts with blackish bars ; in 
winter the back is grey, while the bars nearly disappear beneath. 
The habits, nest,, and eggs are much as in other Sandpipers. 

The Oodwits (Limosa) have long legs and bills, the latter being 
slightly up-curved. Z. hdgiea, the Black-tailed Godwit, nested 
regularly, up to about 1824, in the eastern counties of England, 
and, like the Buff, was netted for eating. It now breeds from 
Iceland, the Faroes, and Holland to Siberia and Amurland, the 
smaller eastern form bmg sometimes denominated L. melanu- 
ro'ides; the winter range reaches to the Atlantic Islands, Abys- 
sinia, Ceylouj the Malay Islands, Japan, Australia, and Polynesia. 
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The breeding plumage is reddish-brown and black above, 
with rufous crown, neck, and breast, marked with dusky ; the rump 
and terminal portion of the tail are black, the basal portion, tail- 
coverts, alar bar, and belly white : in winter the upper parts are 
brownish, the lower grey. The American representative, L. 
hudsoniea, occupies the barren groimds of the north, and migrates 
to Patagonia and the Falkland Islands ; it has black instead of 
nearly white axillaries. Though rarer in Britain than the suc- 
ceeding species during the passage in autumn and spring, small 
flocks of fairly tame Black-tailed Godwits then frequent our muddy 
shores and sands — especially in the south ; the summer note, or 
yelp, is louder than the winter cry. Four elongated pear- 
shaped eggs, of a dull olive shade with brown markings, are 
deposited in a slightly lined hollow in some grassy marsh. The 
males of Godwits constantly incubate. Z. lapponica, the shorter- 
legged Bar-tailed God wit, inhabits the countries from Finmark 
eastward to about the Taimyr Peninsula, where it meets the race 
L. uropygialis, which extends to Alaska The western form 
migrates to the Gambia, Somaliland and North India, the 
eastern through Japan and China to the Malay Archipelago, 
Australia, New Zealand, and Oceania, rarely occurring in south- 
western North America In summer the mantle is rufous-brown 
and black, the head and under parts are chestnut, with dark 
markings from the crown to the sides, the rump is white with a 
few dusky streaks, the tail and axillaries are white barred with 
brown ; in winter the upper surface is chiefly grey, and the lower 
whita L. uropygialis has the rump also barred. The nest of 
the Bar-tailed Godwit is usually in comparatively dry spots, or 
even on forest-clearings, the eggs being brighter green and more 
finely marked than those of the Black- tailed, species. L. fedoa, 
the Marbled Godwit of northern North America, which winters 
southwards to Central America and the West Indies, is dis- 
tinguished by its large size and buff axillariea 

The almost cosmopolitan genus 'Jfumenius is remarkable for 
its prolonged decurved bill, and its elongated legs. N. arqueUa, 
the Curlew or Whaup, breeds freely on the moorlands of Britain, 
and extends throughout Northern Europe and Asia to Lake Baikal ; 
after breeding it visits the Atlantic Islands, the whole of, Africa, 
and the iQdian Eegion. The plumage is pale brown with darker 
streaks, the rump, tail, and axillaries being white, and the two 
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latter barred with dark brown ; the belly is white, the breast 
nearly so in winter. Found on our shores from autumn to spring, 
its wary habits are as well-known as its wild rippling note ; the 
food consists of insects, worms, berries, and so forth ; while four 
large pear-shaped olive-and-brown eggs are deposited in an ample 
depression formed on boggy or heathery ground. JV. cyanopus, a 
distinct East Siberian form, met with in Australia and occasionally 
from New Guinea to Borneo in winter, has the rump-region brown 
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and black. N. tenuirostris, of the Mediterranean and South Bussia, 
rambles the Curlew, but is much smaller ; jV! longirostru of 
temperate North America, migrating to Central America and the 
Antilles, has cinnamon axillaries — like all the New World mem- 
bers of the genus — ^and a dark rump. The remaining species, or 
Whimbrels, hare a pale central streak down the crown, less dis- 
tinct in N. horealis, the Eskimo Curlew, which has rufous axillaries 
barred with brown, and a rump like the back. This bird wanders to 
Britain, but breeds in the extreme north of America, and in winter 
reaches the south of that Continent. iV. phaeopus, the typical Whim- 
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brel or May-bird, nests in the Shetlands and perhaps still in the 
Orkneys and North Konay in the Hebrides ; in srunmer it takes 
the place of the Curlew in the Faroes and Iceland, strays to 
Greenland, and occupies Northern Europe and Asia; while it 
visits the Azores, the whole of Africa, the Indian Eegion, and 
Australia in winter. Specimens from Eastern Asia, with more 
streaked rumps, have been separated as If, variegcUus, In general 
plumage and habits the Whimbrel resembles the Curlew ; it is, 
however, much smaller, the cry consists of sharper and more quickly 
repeated notes, and the parents, though anxious, are less shy at 
the nest. They often descend in a gyrating fashion, closing one 
wing. If, hudsonicvs, of Arctic North America, which winters 
throughout South America, and has once occurred in Spain, re- 
sembles If, borealis in its cinnamon axillaries, but is larger and 
less ruddy beneath. N, tahitiensis, common in the Pacific Islands, 
and probably breeding inA^laska, is recognisable by the bristly- 
pointed flank-feathers ; If, minutm, ranging from East Siberia in 
summer to the Malay Islands and AustraUa in winter, has the 
back of the metatarsus as well as the front scutellated. 

Sub-fam. 3. Scolopacinae. — MacrorhavxphiLs griseus, the 
“Dowitcher,” breeding in the extreme north of North America, and 
its larger and brighter western race, M, scolopacens, are rufous birds 
with darker variegations, the lower back and tail being white, but 
the latter and its upper coverts shewing blackish barring. The 
bill is widened towards the tip, while in winter the plumage is grey 
and white. One form or the other has strayed to Britain, Western 
Europe, and Eastern Asia, the range on migration reaching 
Brazil and Chili. The habits resemble those of Eedshanks. M. 
iaczanowskii, with black-mottled rump, occupies East Siberia, and 
winters in India, Borneo, and thence to China. 

Scolopax rusticula, the well-known Woodcock, brown, grey, and 
buff in colour, with blackish vermiculations and blotches above 
and bars below, has two transverse buff stripes on the black hind- 
crown. It inhabits Northern and Gentral Europe and Asia — 
with the Atlantic Islands and Japan — andmigratesto the Mediter- 
ranean, Persia, India, Ceylon, and China, or even strays to eastern 
North America, Breeding freely in Britain, where large additional 
flocks arrive in autumn, it frequents leaf-strewn woods in which 
marshy spots or rivulets alternate with dry ground; the food 
consists of worms, small molluscs and insects, the first being 
VOTu TX tx 
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obtained bj probing the soil with the long sensitive beak. The 
flight is rapid and steady, the note^ — not uttered when flushed — 
is whistling ; while during incubation a curious habit prevails 
among the cocks of " roading ” or traversing fixed routes at twi- 
light, and uttering hoarse notes. The nest is a depression, usually 
lined with dry leaves ; the four eggs, much larger and rounder than 
those of the Snipe, are creamy-buff with pale brown, grey, and lilac 
markings. The young are often carried by the parents between 
their thighs, the bill probably aiding to steady them. Woodcocks ^ 



Fio. 60. — Woodcock. Scolopax rwOcula, x J. 

are now seldom snared or netted in England. S. saturata of Java 
and North-West New Guinea is a darker bird with almost uniform 
black primaries, and awhite abdomen with dusky bara S.rochusaeni 
of the Moluccas has partly bare tibiae, like many Snipe, and a nearly 
plain buff breast. The Woodcock of eastern North America is 
PhUohda minor, which has the three outer primaries ciiriously 
attenuated. 

The genus GaUinago differs from the above in having longi- 
tudinal stripes on the head. G. cadeoiit, the Common or Full 
Snipe,^ breeds in Northern and Central Europe and Asia, and 
even in North Italy; it is recorded from Greenland and the 
Bermudas, and migrates to the Atlantic Islands, the Gambia, the 
Upper Nile, and the Indian Begion. Its brown, black, and buff 
plumage, with three buff streaks on the head, is well-known, 
while there are normally fourteen rectrices. G. aabiwii is merely 
a dark form. As regards its autumnal influx and food the Snipe 
resembles the Woodcock, but the cry of "scape-scape” and twisting 
^ For the nerres of the bill, tee Y arrell’t £rit. Strd$, 4th ed. ill. 1882-64, pp. 846, 847. 
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flight on rising, remain to be mentioned, while the alternate zig- 
zag rise and fSall of the bird when circling in the air near its 
nest, with the curious drumming or bleating noise produced at 
each descent must not be omitted The method of production of 
this sound is still uncertain, but is either due to the vibration 
of the wings, or more probably to that of the webs of the outer 
rectrices. The slight nest is formed in a tuft of herbage in some 
marshy place, the four pointed eggs being olive, with spots and 
oblique blotches of brown. Snipe occasionally perch on trees or 
squat upon the ground until touched. The very similar G, delicata 
(wilsoni), breeding northwards from the northern United States, 
and migrating to northern South America, has usually sixteen 
rectrices, as have the six following speciea G, major, the Double 
or Solitary Snipe, nests as far south in Europe as Holland and 
Poland, and reaches the Yenesei ; it is known from the Tian-Shan 
Mountains, Turkestan, and Persia, and winters even in Natal and 
Damara-Land, visiting Britain annually on passage. It rises 
silently and heavily when flushed, is to some extent nocturnal, 
and drums when on the ground. The three outer tail-feathers 
are chiefly white.^ G, frenata, ranging from Argentina and Tara- 
paca to Venezuela and Guiana ; G, nobilis of Colombia and Ecuador, 
(?. paragiiaiae, reaching from Amazonia and Bolivia to the Falk- 
lands, G, macrodactyla (bernieri) of Madagascar, and G, aeqtta- 
iorialis (nigripennis), of the Ethiopian Eegion generally, conclude 
this section of the genua G, australis is similar to our Snipe, 
but larger ; it breeds in Japan, and migrates through Formosa to 
Australia; G. nemoricola, the Wood-Snipe of the hills of India 
and Burma, has the lower parts distinctly barred ; G, solitaria, 
breeding at considerable elevations from Turkestan to Assam and 
Japan, and wintering in those countries and China, exhibits dis- 
tinct white streaks above. In the three last-named species the 
rectrices number about eighteen, in the next six they may be as 
few as fourteen. South America furnishes five forms somewhat like 
Woodcocks in their habits and eggs, hamely, G, gigantea of Brazil 
and Paraguay, the largest of the Snipes; G. undulata of Guiana; G. 
jamesoni, ranging from Colombia to Bolivia ; G. impericdis of the 
former coimtry ; and G. stricldandi of Chili and Patagonia. All 
these recall the Common Snipe by their coloration, as does the 
small short-winged G. aucklandica^ which, with its different races, 
* For habits, sec Dresser, Birds of Europe, vii. 1871*1881, pp. 685*687. 
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occupks the Auckland, Snares, Chatham, and Antipodes Islands, 
and has visited New Zealand. 0. stenura, the Pin-tailed Snipe, 
with twenty-six rectrioes, the eight outer of which on each side 
are stiff and attenuated, breeds from the Yenesei to the Pacific, 
and winters in the Indian Begion ; G, megala, with twelve of its 
twenty tail-feathers narrowed, inhabits !^t Siberia and passes 
through Japan to China, the Philippines, Borneo, and the Moluccas 
in winter. G, {Limnocryptes) gcdlinvla, the Jack Snipe, found in 
Britain from autumn to spring, breeds from Scandinavia to Siberia, 
and migrates to North Africa, the Indian Eegion, and Japan, The 
upper parts show a greenish and purple gloss, while it has only 
twelve rectricea like G, major , it frequents drier spots than the 
Common Snipe, and rises without a sound in the shooting season, 
the flight being butterfly-like ; the habits in summer are similar to 
those of the last-named species, and the eggs even larger for its size. 

Of the so-called Painted Snipes the female of Rhymhaea or 
Bostratvla capertsis has a brown head with chestnut cheeks and 
collar, a brownish-green back with blackish freckling, scattered 
golden-buff ocelli and streaks on the upper parts, a black fore-neck, 
a white under surface and ring round the eye. The male is duller, 
without the chestnut tints. This species inhabits the whole Ethio- 
pian and most of the Indian Eegion, as well as Egypt, Arabia, 
and Japan; the larger R avstraiis, with only a chestnut patch 
on the nape, occupies Australia. M. semicollaris of Chili and 
Patagonia, which visits Peru and Brazil, shews no cliestnut collar, 
but has black upper wing-coverts with round white spots ; the 
sexes being alike. In mature females of the Old World forms 
the trachea extends in a loop or loops over the furcula, or even 
over the pectoral muscles.^ The habits of these birds are Snipe- 
like, but the flight is slower, and the hen’s note purring ; the whitish 
eggs with plentiful black spots are somewhat Plover-like, while It. 
semicollaris apparently lays only two. The Indian species is said 
to hiss at intruders, with its wings and tail expanded into a disc. 

The short-winged Phegornis miichelli, which lacks a hallux, is 
brown above, and white with very close dusky bars below ; the 
head is black, save for a white hand which surrotmds the occiput ; 
while a neck-collar is formed by a fine orange patch behind and a 
white area in front. It inhabits the Andes from Peru to Chili. 

Fam. II. Ohionididae. — This group — with Promos — ^possibly 
1 Wood-Mason, P.Z.8. 1878, pp. 745-751 ; Qo\xld, Birds of Australia, ii. 1865, p. 275. 
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connects the Charadriidae and the Laridae. The peculiar bill and 
short, entirely reticulated metatarsus have already been mentioned 
(pp. 268-269), while both sexes are pure white, the downy young 
being grey. Chionis alba, the " Kelp Pigeon ” of the Falklands, 
which inhabits the Straits of Magellan, New Year Island, South 
Georgia and Louis-Philippe Land, and has once been shot in Ireland, 
has the bill pinkish or yellowish with a black tip and flat sheath ; 
the bare face is covered with whitish papillae, and the feet are bluish. 
C. 'minor, of Kerguelen Land, Prince Edward and Marion Islands, 
and the Crozets, has the sheath protuberant, the bill and facial 
caruncle black, and the feet pinkish. There is said to be a blimt 
black carpal spur, less prominent in the female. Both species 
are often found at sea, flying strongly, or sailing with outspread 
wings ; but on land their appearance, gait, and manner of court- 
ing are curiously like those of Pigeons. The note is a gentle 
chuckle; the food consists of mussels — which they break with 
ease — crustaceans, sea-weed, and even eggs of other birds ; their 
own eggs, two or rarely three in number, are of the Oyster- 
catcher type, but commonly redder in the markings, so that they 
recall those of the Eazor-bill or Tropic-bird. When the flocks 
separate into pairs for breeding, they are tame and inquisitive, 
while they fashion a nest of dried plant-stems in hollows among 
rocks, or occasionally in Petrels’ burrows. 

Fain. III. Glareolidae. — Of these Old World forms Sub-fara 1, 
Glareolinae, includes the genera Glareola, Cursorius,Pluvian'as, and 
perhaps Ortyxdus, the first two having the middle claw pectinated, 
and Glareola a short, stout bill with wide gape, a forked tail, and long 
pointed wings. G. pratincola, the Pratincole, which occasionally 
visits Britain by way of Western France, breeds in Southern 
Europe and North Africa, and extends to Sind and the Tian-Shan 
Mountains in Asia, migrating to other parts of India and to 
South Africa. It is brown above, with blacker wings and tail, the 
secondaries having white tips, and the rectrices white bases and 
coverts ; the throat is buff, surrounded by a black line, the breast 
brownish, the abdomen white; the axillaries and inner under 
wing-coverts are chestnut, the bill and feet blackish, with red base 
to the former. 0. orientalis, found from Mongolia to Ceylon, the 
Malay Archipelago, and North Australia, has the tail less forked 
and little white on the secondaries ; 0. ocularis, of Madagascar, 
recorded from Mauritius and East Africa, has a pale cl^nut 
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breast, and the outer pair of rectrioes white with broad black 
ends ; Q. melamptera (nordmanni) of South-East Europe and West 
Asia, migrating to South Africa, has black axillaries and under 
wing-coverts, as have the long-legged 0. grailaria {Isabella) with 
slightly forked tail and chestnut flanks, which breeds in Eastern 
Australia and occurs from New Guinea to Borneo, and the small 
grey-bocked G. laetea of India, Ceylon, and Burma, with much 
white on the wings. The other species have reddish feet, fading to 
yellow ; G. einerea, ranging from the Niger to the Congo, possesses 
a rufous nuchal collar and white axillaries; G. nuchaiis of the White 
Nile, and the hardly separable G. emini of Foda in Equatorial 
Africa, have a white collar and grey axillaries ; G. megapoda, ex- 
tending from Liberia to the Niger, shews a rufous collar and 
grey axillaries. The last five forms, and G. ocularis, have the tail 
merely emarginated. Pratincoles have a shrill, screaming note 
and Swallow-like flight, in8ect8,on which they feed, being ordinarily 
captured on the wing ; but the general habits are those of Plovers, 
the birds running very fast, and the parents often swooping down 
upon an intruder, or cowering on the ground to draw attention 
from their brood. They frequent sand-banks, lagoons, bare 
plains, or coast-lands, laying two, three, or rarely four oval 
greenish-buff or greyish eggs, with purplish -black, brown, and 
grey marblings, without any nest, on the sun-baked mud. 

The genus Cursorius, or Courser, inhabits the hotter portions 
of the Old World. C. gallicus, the Cream-coloured Courser, which 
visits Britain and the southern half of Europe irregularly, is met 
with in the Canary and Cape Yerd Islands, North Africa, and the 
countries from Arabia to Northern India. The brown bill is thick 
and decurved, the whitish legs are long ; the plumage is buff, with 
slaty nape, black remiges, axillaries, under wing-coverts, and sub- 
terminal tail-bar ; the face is white with a black post-ocular streak. 
Beldom found in flocks, this bird frequents dry sandy plains and 
deserts, crouching to avoid notice, running with extraordinary 
speed if approached, but rarely rising on the wing. The flight, 
however, is at times protracted. The food consists almost entirely 
of insects, such as grasshoppers, yet it includes small molluscs ; 
the note is harsh ; while two, or exceptionally three, round stone- 
coloured eggs with grey and brown markings are deposited on the 
bare ground. The asdllaries and under wing-coverts are greyish- 
buff in C. sonudensis, of Somaliland, but brownish-grey in C. 
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rv^us, of South Africa, which has a black abdominal patch. 
C. temmineki (tenegcderms), of most of the Ethiopian Begion, and 
C. coromanddicua, of India and Ceylon, are similar, but have the 
nape black and white, the latter possessing white tail-coverts. 

In the remaining species (Bhinoptilus of some authors) the 
bill is almost straight C. hicinctus of South Africa is mottled 
with brown above, having much chestnut on the wings, white 
tail-coverts, and buff under parts crossed by two black pectoral 
bars. C. iiaignatus, ranging fr'om East AMca to Benguela, and 
C.hartingi of Somali-Land, are hardly more than races of the above. 
C. cinetus of East Equatorial Africa, and the barely separable C. 
seebohmi of South-West Africa, are easily recognised by the four 
bands on the white lower surface, the highest and lowest being 
brown, and the two intermediate black, with a streaky buff space 
between them. C. chalcopterua, of the Ethiopian Begion generally, 
and C. albifaaciatus with a more distinct white alar bar, are plain 
brown birds with metallic purple hues on the black primaries, white 
post-ocular streak and throat, and white belly siurmounted by a 
black band. C. hitorquatus, of the districts near Madras, differs in 
shewing below three successive bands or gorgets, one of rufous and 
two of brown, separated by white. Though all Coursers agree in 
general habits, the last three seem to prefer bushy ground, and 
C. rufw will perch in trees. 

Plmianus aegyptius, apparently allied to Cursorius, inhabits 
West and North-!^t Africa, wandering to Palestine and South 
Europe, and being even recorded from Sweden. The head, nape, 
and long mantle-feathers overhanging the grey back are glossy 
black ; the wings and tail are black and white varied with grey, 
the lower parts rufous-white with a black pectoral band, while a line 
of white encircles the crown. This bird, call^ “ Zic-zac ” from its 
noisy chattering cry (cf. p. 276), is usually seen skimming swiftly 
over the water, or running and feeding along the shores. The 
yellowish stone-coloured eggs, with umber and grey markings, are 
commonly found buried in the sand, 'but so are those of the Binged 
Plover in wind-swept spots. Probably this species, and not 
loptenu spinoms, is the of Herodotus, the Crocodile-bird 

of later writers, which enters the Crocodile’s mouth to feed. 

Here may possibly be placed the mottled rufous, black, and 
white Ortyxdus meiffreni of West and Korth-East Africa.^ 

^ Cf. Shupe, Ibit, 1892, p. 648 ; but it wems nearer to Twmix (p. 187). 
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Sub-fam. 2. Dromadinae. — This contains only Dramas ardeola, 
the curious Crab-Plover, with its straight, hard compressed bill, 
long legs, webbed toes, and pectinated middle daw. It is white, 
with the elongated dorsal feathers and most of the wings black, 
the tail chiefly grey. Found from the Bed Sea to Natal, and 
through the Indian Ocean to the Bay of Bengal, it haunts sandy 
islands or sandbanks on the coast, flying, running, or walking with 
equal easa This bird feeds on small crustaceans, and breeds in com- 
pany, depositing a single large white egg on the bare sand in a 
deep burrow, where the young remain for a considerable time. 

Fam. lY. Thinoeorythidae. — ^The so-called South American 
" Seed -Snipes” are a generalized group of somewhat Fowl-like 
birds, with long wings and short legs. Thinocorys rumicworus, 
of Peru, Bolivia, Chili, Argentina, and Patagonia, is yellowish- 
brown and black above, with whitish tips to the dark remiges and 
rectrices, and creamy white below with a black pectoral band, 
which sends a streak upwards to bifurcate round the white throat. 
The female has a less extensive band, and an ashy-brown fore-neck. 
T. orUgnianus, of Peru, Chili, and Bolivia, differs in its grey 
breast with no central streak ; it has a black border to the throat, 
and a grey nape, which is absent in the female. Attagia gayi, of 
the same countries, has grey and rufous upper parts with black 
spots and vermiculations, and pale cinnamon under parts, with a 
greyish fore-neck shewing fine black lines. A. chimhorazensis of 
Ecuador is blacker above and darker below ; A. malouina, of the 
Straits of Magellan and the Falkland Islands, has a white lower 
surface and a rufous chest with round black spots. These forms 
usually frequent hill-country, and to the north of their range even 
haimt the higher Andes, living on vegetable substances, and especi- 
ally seeds of docks and other plants. They run with great celerity 
over the stony ravines or grassy plains, but they often squat or creep 
away from intruders ; when flush^ they rise sharply with twistipg 
flight like the Snipe, and utter a similar cry. On the ground they 
make curious hollow or whistling noises, the flocks answering one 
another as they sit, and being very hard to distinguish, from 
their earthy coloration. The nest of Thinocorys is a depression 
slightly lined with gras8,and contains some four drab or pinkish-buff 
pear-shaped eggs, thickl;^ speckled with chocolate and purplish- 
grey, which the female is said to cover when she leaves them, while 
the male anxiously keeps watch from some neighbouring stone 
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Earn. V. Oedienemidae. — Of these birds, which lack the hind 
toe, Oedicnemvs icolopax, the Stone-Curlew, or Norfolk Plover, a 
summer visitor to the warrens of East Anglia, and the downs or 
stony flats of the South of England, ranges from our shores and 
the Atlantic Islands through temperate Europe and North Africa 
to Lake Saisan and Burma in Asia. This largest of European 
Plovers is light brown above and buff below, with blackish streaks 
throughout ; the throat, beUy, a line below the eye, and two narrow 
alar bars are white, the remiges otherwise black, the tail browrn, 
black, and white. The feet, base of the bill, and very large iris 
are yellow. This skulking semi-nocturnal species flies strongly, 
though it prefers to squat or run, and takes to the wing reluct- 
antly ; towards winter it is gregarious, as are so many of the 
Charadriiformes. The mournful whistling cry, more mellow than 
that of the Golden Plover, is chiefly heard at twilight, when the 
bird feeds upon worms, insects, molluscs, or even reptiles, frogs, 
and mica Two oval stone-coloured eggs, blotched or scrawled with 
block, are laid on bare ground or among stones, and in India some- 
times under bushes ; while the newly-hatched young are decidedly 
torpid, contrary to Limicoline custom. Other species with streaked 
breasts are Oe, senegalen^s, of West and North-East Africa, with 
only one white wing-bar; Oe. tiermictdatus, of East and South 
Africa, with vermiculated upper parts ; Oe. capemiSy of much the 
same districts, with coarse blotches and bars above ; and the large 
Oe, grallarius of Australia with a broad brown stripe down each 
side of the neck. Oe. affinis of North-East Africa is barely dis- 
tinct from Oe. capensis. The forms with almost uniform breasts, 
and a black patch or line over the eye, are Oe. histriatus^ ranging 
from Mexico to North Brazil, with mottled, and Oe. stcperciliaris 
of Peru with vermiculated, back; as well as two fine birds separated 
as Aesaciis. Ae. recurvirostris, of India, Ceylon, and Burma, has a 
stout, slightly recurved bill and nearly plain upper surface ; Ae. 
magnirostris, extending from the Apdaman Islands to the Philip- 
pines, Australia, the Solomons, and New Caledonia, differs in its 
straight bill and blackish lorea The former breeds on sand-banks 
up rivers, the latter on sea-beaches, both feeding upon crustaceans 
and molluscs. Some of the Family occasionally frequent low 
hills, and Oe. histricUm is kept to destroy insects in Nicaragua. 
Fam. VL Parridae. — Of the extraor^nary long-toed Jaqanas, 

^ (k. dominicensis of St. Domingo may be distinot from the above. 
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Parra jacam, langing from Ecuador and Guiana to Bolivia and 
Argentina, has a red frontal lappet, bilobed postenorlj, a red wattle 
at each side of the gape, an orange bill, olive feet, and a well-devel- 
oped yellow carpal spur. The plumage is chestnut, with greenish- 
black head, neck, and under parts, maroon sides, and yellow remiges, 
the wing- and tail-quills being tipped with brownish-black. P. 
melanopygia of Panama and Colombia is darker and more maroon 
above ; P. nigra, of those countries and Venezuela, is entirely 
greenish-black, except for the wings ; P, gymnoitoma (variabilis), 
found from South Texas to Costa Bica, with Cuba, Porto Bico, 
and Haiti, has the frontal lappet trilobed, lacks the rictal wattles, 
and in colour resembles P. melanopygia, though the maroon ex- 
tends to the belly. The young in this genus are chiefly bronzy- 
brown above and huffish- white below ; and the nestlings — at least 
in P. gymnoatoma — are curiously marked with tawny, black, buff, 
and whitfe Metopidius indicua, occurring from India to Cochin 
China, and in Sumatra, Java, and Celebes, has a large blue frontal 
shield, small blunt spurs, and no rictal wattles ; the bill is pink, 
blue, and green ; the feet are slaty. The head, neck, remiges, and 
under parts are greenish-black, varying to purple, the chin and 
superciliary streak are white, the mantle is bronze, the lower back 
maroon, and the tail chestnut The yoimg are much greener above 
than in the last genua M. albinucha of Madagascar and M. afri- 
canua of most of the Ethiopian Begion have a smaller shield, loosely 
connected behind, which is grey in the former, leaden blue in the 
latter, as are the bill and feet The cinnamon-brown plunu^ is 
varied in the first-named by a black occiput and throat and white 
nape, in its congener by a white neck, black nape, and golden upper 
breast The tail is chestnut and the primaries black. The very small 
Microparra capemtia, of South and South-East Africa, has no shield or 
wattles, and is greyish-brown, becoming orange on the crown, rump, 
and tail ; the nape and upper mantle are purplish-black, the wings 
blackish with a white alar bar, the under parts white with golden 
sides to the neck The bill and feet are ' brownish, the spur in 
this genus and the next being as in Metopidius. Hydraleetor 
gallinaceua, ranging from Borneo and Celebes to New Guinea and 
Australia — if H. novae gmneae be not separated — is chiefly black ; 
the back being greyish-olive, the throat and abdomen white, the 
cheeks, with the sides and front of the neck, golden. A red lappet 
with an erect central protubmance covers the forehead ; the bill is 
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red, yellow, and black ; the legs are red and olive. Young birds 
are mainly reddish-brown, with white below. Hydrophasianus 
ehirurgus, of most of the Indian Begion, is bronzy-brown above 
and purplish-black below, with no fleshy outgrowths, but a large, 
sharp spar. The head is white with black occiput, the neck 
golden behind and white in front, with an intervening black lateral 
stripe ; the wings are mainly white, with curious filamentous 
appendages to the attenuated blackish outer primaries ; the four 
median feathers of the dark brown tail are enormously elongated 
and decurved. The winter and immature plumage is almost 



Fig. 61. — ladian Ja^ana. Hydrophatianm chirurgtis. x J. 


entirely bronzy-brown, with white under surface crossed by a 
black gorget ; but the young have a rufous head. 

All the members of this Family frequent lakes and swamps, 
whether inland or near the coast, Hydrophasianus ehirurgus occur- 
ring at considerable elevations ; while at least that species, Parra 
jcuana, and Metopidius indicus, are gregarious in winter. On their 
favourite lagoons, bordered by a dense fringe of aquatic plants, 
these active birds may be seen gracefully striding or running 
upon the floating leaves of water-lilies and like plants, as their 
long toes easily enable them to do. When danger threatens they 
crouch or submerge themselves partially, Hydreieetor being 
perhaps the best diver, where all are good. Tame when un- 
molested, they rise reluctantly, scuttling over the water with 
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trailing legs after the fiishion of a Moor-hen, or fluttering and 
gliding in turn to the nearest shelter at a good pace. On the 
ground the gait is easy. Small parties of Parra jcLcana are said 
to gather together when feeding, and to utter quick, excited cries, 
while going through a singular performance or dance, with out- 
stretched, agitated wings and alternate slow and fluttering move- 
ments.^ Some species are especially quarrelsome ; Microparra has 
a habit of bobbing its head up and down like a Plover; the male of 
Parra jacana is particularly sedulous in warning the female from 
the nest ; and both parents commonly ^‘sham wounded” to protect 
their young. The cry is loud and harsh, or mewing in Hydro- 
phadanm ; the food consists of insects, molluscs, seeds, and roots ; 
the nest is a small cup, or not uncommonly a large mass, of 
aquatic herbage, placed in grass or rushes, or on floating vegetation. 
The four beautiful eggs are more or less pear-shaped, and are glossy 
buff, olive, green, or brown, thickly covered with fantastic scrawls, 
and occasionally with black or brown blotchea Metopidi\ts 
indicus, however, is said to lay as many as ten, while those of 
Hydrophasianm are plain brown or green. 

A fossil Limicoline form, Palaeotringa, occurs in the Cretace- 
ous rocks of New Jersey; France furnishes Limosa and Trinya 
from the Eocene, Camascelus (allied to the Plovers) from the 
transition beds, Milnea (near Oedienemus), Tringa, Himan- 
topus, and N^imenius from the Miocene. The same formation in 
both France and Grermany provides Hdornis (eikin to Limicola), 
and Totanvs; the Pliocene of Italy the latter; GaUinago is found 
in the Chatham Islands ; Charadriibs in North America. 

Fam, VII. Laridae. — This consists of four Sub-families (1) 
Stercorariinae or Skuas, (2) Larinae or Gulls, (3) BhynckopiTiae 
or Skimmers, and (4) Sterniruxe or Terns. Mr. Saunders ^ is, how- 
ever, probably right in distinguishing a second Family, Stercora- 
riidae ; and possibly a third, Hkynchopidm, might be admitted. 

In the Larinae the strong, horny bill is of moderate length, 
though exceptionally small in RhodoBtethia, the maxilla being 
curved, but hardly hooked ; in the Stercorariinae there is a distinct 
hook, and the base is covered by a cere, said to be hard or soft 
according to the season, and possibly shed after the manner of 
certain Auks.^ In the Sterninae the beak is nearly straight and 

* Hudson, Argentine Ornithology, il. London, 188S, p. 188. 

» Cal.BirdsBrUMus, xxv. 1896, p. 8. » Stejncger, Stwnd, N, H, iv. Boston, 1886, p. 76. 
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pointed, while comparatively slender ; in the Bhynchopinae, the 
maxilla, which moves vertically with ease, is much shorter than 
the mandible, and both are compressed anteriorly until they 
resemble truncated knife blades. The tibia is generally partly 
bare ; the metatarsus is fairly long in the first two Sub-families, 
and is scutellated in front, being usually smooth behind, though 
rougher in PagopkUa ; the anterior toes are fully webbed, with 
claws which vary from weak to moderate, or even to strong and 
hooked, as in the StercorariiTiae, The elevated hallux is joined 
by a membrane to the inner toe in Leiicophaeua, and is rudimen- 
tary or absent in Rissa, In the Sterninae and Rhynchopinae the 
metatarsus is short — especially in the latter, where the web 
between the inner and middle digits is deeply incised, as are both 
webs in Hydroehelidon and Gygis ; the claws are long, slender, and 
curved. The pointed wings, excessively lengthened in the two last- 
mentioned Sub-families, have eleven primaries, of which the outer is 
particularly small, and from fifteen to twenty-three secondaries. 
The tail may be nearly even as in Lams, deeply forked as in Sterna 
generally, less excised as in Xema, Hydroehelidon, Naenia, and 
Rhynchops, graduated or cuneate as in Rhodostethia, Anous, and 
Gygis ; all the twelve feathers being rounded or acute : in the 
Stercorariinae the two central rectrices project beyond the others, 
being decidedly pointed in Stercorarius crepidatus and S. para- 
siticus, but rounded and twisted in the shaft until the webs are 
vertical in S, pomatorhinus. The furcula is U-shaped, the syrinx 
tracheo-bronchial, the tongue lanceolate, the nostrils are pervious ; 
an after-shaft is present, while both adults and young have abund- 
ant down, that of the latter commonly shewing a mixture of white, 
with grey, yellowish, slaty, or brown. Naenia has elongated plumes 
at the gape, and a few Terns have slight nucfial crests. 

Gulls and Skuas are widely-ranging and essentially marine 
birds, even those species which nest inland being commonly 
observed near salt water, and seeking the coast when incubation 
is over. They are always inclined io be gregarious, and are more 
or less resident in Britain, but the undoubted influx of birds from 
abroad in autumn makes it difficult, or even impossible, to deter- 
mine their exact status in every case. Their untiring and easy 
flight is only second to that of the larger Petrels ; the majestic style 
of the Great Black-backed Gull, and other forms, being a great con- 
trast to the wavering but graceful movements of the Kittiwake or 
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Bonaparte's Gull All walk well, though sedately, swim to per- 
fection, and rise easily both fn)m land and water, usually break- 
ing into a run before taking to the wing from the ground ; while 
they almost invariably alight with uplifted pinions. The wild 
characteristic note varies less than in most large ^oups, that of 
the bigger species being harsh and quenilous, that of the smaller 
‘laughing” or screaming; the lesser Skuas give vent to a 
curious mewing cry, and the Great Skuas to a similar but deeper 
sound. At the breeding-quarters the utterances are naturally 
more agitated and shrill, and the parents hang excitedly above 
a visitor*s head. The food consists mainly of fish, molluscs, 
crustaceans, and worms, but is varied in the stronger forms by 
small mammals, young birds, and eggs : the Great Black-backed 
Gull undoubtedly attacks lambs and weakly ewes; carrion is 
not uncommonly devoured ; and Larus vuicidipennia acts as a 
scavenger at Buenos Aires, besides clearing the coimtry of grass- 
hoppers, and robbing the Cayenne Lapwing of its insect booty. 
Skuas give chase to their smaller kin, and force them to disgorge 
the fishes they have just caught, while even Solan Geese are 
sometimes victimized ; Larm scopMlinmt moreover, which robs the 
Oyster-catcher of New Zealand, is a further instance of parasitic 
habita Insects and their larvae, turnips, berries, and grain are 
also eaten by these omnivorous but useful creaturea Their main 
sustenance is naturally derived from the ocean, or its oozy shores ; 
but fiocks are commonly seen on pastures and arable lands near 
the beach, or following the plough further from the sea, though 
not being of the species which breed in the interior, nor 
driven inland by stress of weather. At times Gulls almost, if 
not quite, disappear below the water when swooping on their 
prej, and Kittiwakes have been said to pursue it beneath the 
surface. A common habit is that of preening and washing the 
plumage in company at favoured spots, while one that is less well- 
known is that of casting up the indigestible parts of the food in 
pellets, as do many other birda The nesting sites are very 
frequently precipitous rocks and stony islands, but inland 
marshes and lakes accommodate many species, while in certain 
localities trees as high as thirty feet are selected. Skuas breed 
on moors or hiUs near the sea in Scotland, on the fells of Scandi- 
navia, and on the tundras and barren grounds of the Arctic Begions, 
the nest being a mere depression in the herbage or moss; the 
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remainder of the tribe generally collect a mass of grass, moss, 
flags, sedges, heather, twigs, or sea-weed, though a mere hollow in 
the soil or sand often serves their purposa The eggs vary in 
number from two in the case of the Ivory Gull and the Skuas to 
three or exceptionally four ; they are brown, drab, or green, with 
blotches and spots of brown, black, grey, and lilac, and recall those 
of Plovers. Both sexes have been said to incubate in Larus minutus 
wiARisaa brcvirostris; the young are comparatively helpless for a 
few hours or perhaps days, and are at first fed by the parents. 

Terns resemble Gulls in many of their habits, but are more 
cosmopolitan, and decidedly migratory in Britain ; they are 
essentially marine, yet some species breed on inland waters in 
summer. Particularly slender and graceful, these long-winged birds 
may usually be distinguished by their irregular or hovering flight, 
and are known as Sea-swallows ; while their method of beating 
up and down maritime streams or sha.llow8, singly or in pairs, 
in search of fish, is quite peculiar to themselves. At such times 
they make constant plunges into the water, often completely 
immersing their bodies, or occasionally discontinue their opera- 
tions to engage in trivial and seemingly amicable quarrela The 
note, though hoarse in some cases, is usually a squealing or 
grating sound, the latter especially when disturl^ ; the food con- 
sists of fish and crustaceans, insects — said to be sometimes taken on 
the wing — frogs, newts, locusts, grasshoppers, caterpillars, leeches, 
molluscs, and medusae. Terns are wary but bold, commonly 
circling around a wounded companion xmtil several are shot ; the 
Noddies (Amus), however, are much more sluggish and silent On 
the ground all move with comparative ease. The nest of Hydro- 
chelidon is a mass of water-weeds placed on some tussock in a wet 
inland swamp ; that of Anew, when situated, on trees, bushes, or 
rocky ledges, is composed of twigs, sea-weed, and like materials ; 
but most species merely make a hole in the sand or soil, with little 
or no lining. Depressions on level rocks, the surface of prostrate 
plants, and heathery, grassy, or mu&dy flats are often utilized as 
alternatives, while colonies are usually formed. Two or three olive, 
reddish-brown, green, or stone-coloured eggs, with blotches, spots, 
scrawls, oroblique streaksof blaok,brown,grey,or lilac,are deposited; 
the Noddy and Sooty Terns, however, have a single white egg with 
red markings, and Cfyyis one, which is buff, marbled, spotted, or 
often scrolled with brown and grey,and is laid on anyslight cavity of 
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a branch, a broad leaf-stalk, or a coral reel The nesting habits of 
Naenia aire unknown, but it hcequents rocky, cavernous shores. 

Bhynchopa has a peculiarly low flight, rapid and gliding, with 
many a turn and twist, which has gained it the name of Skimmer. 
The food, often sought towards evening, appears to consist of small 
fish and crustaceans ; it is procured by keeping the bill wide open, 
with tlie long mandible ploughing through the water or mud, and 
leaving a distinct furrow in its track. The cry is a low harsh 
scream or shrill twittering note. A hollow in some sandy river- 
bank or island serves to contain the three or four grey, green, 
buff, or white eggs, with blotches and streaks of purplish-grey 
and dark brown. The female is said to sit only at night or in 
stormy weather, and the young to be unable to fly for several 
weeks,* but the remaining habits resemble those of Terns. 

The sexes in the Laridae are invariably similar, the plumage 
being grey and white, or more rarely blackish or brown, details 
of which will be found below. The young are duller, being 
mottled with brown or black in immature Gulls. The frequent 
black or brown heads, often lacking at certain ages or times of year, 
the seasonal changes generally, the neck-collar of Xema sahinii and 
Bhodostethia, and the rosy tint on the breast in the latter species, 
Larvs franklini, and Sterna dougalli may be noticed in passing. 
The members of the Family range in size from the Glaucous 
to the Little Gull ; the largest Tern being the Caspian, and the 
smallest, as its name indicates, the Least Tern. 

Sub-fam. 1. Stercorariinae . — Of this widely spread but curi- 
ously distributed group, Megalestria eatarrhactes, the Great Skua or 
Bonxie, a fine rufous-brown species, with a white wing-patch which 
is very conspicuous in flight, breeds in Shetland, the Faroes, Iceland, 
and possibly north of Hudson Strait, occurring in South Greenland 
and Norway, and reaching New England and Gibraltar in winter. 
It nests in colonies, though each pair occupies a distinct area, which 
the parents defend with exceptional boldne88,swoopingdown swiftly 
with a heavy rush, and dropping the feet when at close quarters, 
as if to strike an intruder. Unlike their smaller kin, which will 
attack a man from any side and hit him with their wings, these 
birds commonly aim directly at the face, and their onslaught, if not 
averted, is really dangerous, while they only ^ust clear the head 
when threatened with a 8ti(^ The two eggl^: deposited in a depres- 

* Baud, Brewer, and Bidgway, Water Bird* N. Amtr. ii. 1864, p. 184. 
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sion in the herbage, are dull brown or greenish, with somewhat 
indistinct umber markings. The food consists chiefly of fish, 
which the smaller Gulls are forced to disgorge, while Kittiwakes and 
the like are themselves occasionally devoured in default of other prey. 
M. chilensis, spotted witli chestnut above, and more rufous below, 
occupies America south of Eio de Janeiro and Callao ; the sooty- 
brown M. antarctica — the stouter-billed Port Egmontor Sea Hen — 
replacing it from the Falklands to the Australian and New Zealand 
seas, and reaching northwards to the Comoros and Madagascar. In 
the Antarctic Victoria Land occurs a paler form, M. maccormicki, 
Stercorarius pomatorhinus, the Pomatorhine Skua, breeds on 
the tundras of Siberia and possibly from Greenland to Bering Sea, 
migrating to Britain and as far as South Africa, North Australia, 
and Peru. The plumage is brown, with blacker head and gorget, 
white breast, and acuminate white neck-feathers tipped with yellow. 
Tiie projecting median rectrices with their vertically twisted vanes 
are mentioned above (p. 301). Uniform brown specimens may be 
immature. S. C7*epidatus, the Arctic Skua, is smaller, and nests as 
far south as Northern and Western Scotland, but properly occupies 
Arctic and sub-Arctic Europe, Asia, and America; in winter, 
it reaches South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, and Brazil. The 
elongated rectrices are not twisted, but are pointed, while a uni- 
form dark phase — the true S, richardsoni — is common to both sexes. 
S. parasiticus, Buffon’s Skua, distinguished from the last-named by 
its extremely prolonged rectrices and greyer upper surface, breeds on 
the Scandinavian fells and throughout the Arctic tundras and barren 
grounds, migrating as far south as Gibraltar and lat. 40'" N. in 
America. The habits of the members of this genus are similar 
to those of Megalestris, but their quicker flight enables them to 
rob even Terns, and the mewing cry is most peculiar, while the 
eggs are intermediate in style between those of Whimbrels and 
Gulls. These small Skuas often destroy liCmminga 

Sub-fam. 2. Zarinae, — Bissa tridactyla, the Kittiwake, breeds 
from the circumpolar regions southw^bnls to the Kuril Islands, the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, and North-West France ; in winter it reaches 
western North America, the Bermudas, the Canaries, the Mediter- 
ranean, and the Ca^ian. The feet are black, the hind-toe is 
absent or rudimentary. From Zarus canus, which it closely 
resembles when flying, it can be distinguished by the absence of 
white spots at the ends of the primaries. The young bird, or 
VOL. IX X 
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Tarrock, is much variegated with dark grey or black, and has a 
blackish tip to the tail, as is the case in most fresh-water Gulla 
Many fine colonies inhabit the loftier cliffs of Great Britain, the 
nests of sea-weed and grass being closely crowded together, and 
the eggs exhibiting softer colours than is usual in the Sub-family. 
The darker H hrevirostris of Bering Sea has red feet. 

Pagophila ehurnea, the Ivory Gull, seems truly circumpolar, 
while it accidentally visits Britain, Northern Europe, and New 
Brunswick. It is pul’s white, with black feet, the young shew- 
ing grey and black variationa It will eat whale- or seal-offaL 

Lemophaeris scarc^i, of South Patagonia, the Falkland 
Islands, and the neighbouring Antarctic seas, has a crimson bill, 
coarse red feet, with somewhat excised webs, a dark hood in 
immature examples, and a white tail. Gabiamis pacijicns of 
Australia and Tasmania is somewhat like Larus marinus, but 
has a very short stout bill and a black-banded tail 

In the genus Larus, as throughout this Family, the arrange- 
ment followed is that of Mr. Howard Saunders,^ much of whose 
admirable work is here incorporated. His first section com- 
prises species with a white tail but no hood, the young having 
the head striated. Of these, Z. glaucus, the Burgomaster or 
Glaucous Gull, and Z, Uucopterus, the Iceland Gull, are the only 
members of the group with nearly white primaries, the former 
being larger, with proportionately shorter wings. In summer 
the former is circumpolar, and the lattef occurs from Jan Mayen to 
Greenland and perhaps the west side of Baffin Bay ; in winter 
both visit Britain, but the latter only reaches the Gulf of Gas- 
cony, and Boston in America, whereas its ally extends to the Medi- 
terranean, the Caspian, Japan, California, and the Bermudas. At 
this season the head shows brown markings ; while the young are 
entirely mottled, though they apparently become creamy white 
just before assuming the grey mantle. Z. glaucescens of the 
North Pacific, Z. ndsoni of North-West America, and Z. kumlieni 
of Cumberland Sound have the quills chequered with grey, and 
connect the above with the following or blacker-quilled group. 

Z. argeniaius, our Herring GuU, has a blue-grey mantle ; the 
black primaries shew white tips and "mirrors” or round white marks, 
as well as a grey wedge on the inner web ; the feet are flesh-coloured, 

' Cat, Birds Brit. Mui, xxv. 18M ; J, Linn, Soc, xiv. pp. 390*406 ; P,Z,S, 
1876, pp. 638-672; 1878, pp. 165-212. 
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the orbits yellowish. In winter the head is streaked, and in the 
young the plumage is mottled with brown. This species extends 
over Northern Europe and most of North America, ranging to the 
south of those countries in the cold season ; its representative in 
the Mediterranean and Central Asia is Z. cachinnans, with yellow 
feet and red orbits, and in Arctic Siberia Z. vegae, chiefly differing 
from the last-named in its pinkish legs. Z. audouini of the Western 
Mediterranean has blackish feet, and a crimson bill with black band. 
Z. canus, the Common Gull, found throughout Northern Europe and 
Asia, and migrating to the Mediterranean, the Nile, the Persian Gulf, 
and China, has white mirrors on the first three primaries, yellow 
bill, and greenish-yellow feet. It has occurred in Labrador, and 
breeds in North Britain on islands, lakes, and flat stacks, though 
rarely, if ever, on cliff-faces ; the shrill note is more like that of the 
Herring Gull than the harsh cry of our Black-backs. The smaller and 
darker Z. hrachyrhynchm occupies North-Western America, reaching 
California in winter ; the paler Z. delawarensis, with a subterminal 
black band on the yellowish bill, frequents lakes and marshes in 
North America, and breeds towards the north ; Z. ccdifornicus, with 
little black on the beak, inhabits western North America. 

Of the Black-backed Gulls, Z. marinus, the Great Black-back, 
largest of the Family except Z. glaums, is found from Arctic Europe 
to North-East America, migrating as far as the Mediterranean, the 
Canaries, and Florida; it has a grey wedge on the primaries 
like the Herring Gull, and pinkish feet. Somewhat scarce in 
Britain in summer and comparatively non-gregarious, it is noted 
for its fierceness, and will even attack sheep. The smaller 
Z. dominicanus, with olive feet, ranges from lat. 10° S. in South 
America to South Africa and New Zealand, with the correspond- 
ing Antarctic Seas; Z. schistisagus of the North Pacific being 
intermediate between this and the next species, .L.fuscus, the 
Lesser Black-back, found both on our shores and inland, has 
yellow feet ; its main range cover's Nprth Europe, excluding Ice- 
land ; but it even breeds in Morocco and on the Bed Sea, extend- 
ing in winter still farther southwards. The similar Z. affinis of 
North Kussia and West Siberia, with coarser feet, migrates to 
Somaliland, India, and occasionally, other districts ; the very 
stout-billed Z. occidentalis represents our species on the Pacific 
coast of Noith Angierica. 

Mr. Saunders's next section contains five Gulls resembling 
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the last group in having no hood and a white tail ; but here the 
young have the head and tail-cov^rts unspotted. To this belong 
L, hvlleri of New Zealand, the Chatham and Auckland Islands^ with 
black bill and feet, which haunts inland rivers ; and also four 
marine forms with crimson bill and feet. These are L. scoptUtnus 
of New Zealand, the Chatham and Auckland Islands ; the larger 
X. novae hollandiae of Aiwtralia, Tasmania, and New Caledonia ; the 
South African L, hartlavhi, found in Madagascar ; and L, gelastcs, 
ranging from North-West Africa and the Meditenanean to the 
Caspian and Sind, which lays its Tern-like eggs on sand-banks. 

The third section differs in having a subterminal black band 
on the tail, and, in the young, an irregularly striated hood. Z. 
crassirostris, of the Chinese and Japanese Seas, has the base 
of the tail and the under parts white, the bill yellow, banded 
with red and black, the feet yellowish ; Z. helcheri, of Peru and 
Chili, has a blackish mantle and stouter beak ; Z. heermani of 
western North America has the tail black except for a white tip, 
a grey lower surface, red bill, and black feet ; Z. modestus, also of 
Peru and Chili, differing in its decidedly grey tail and black beak. 

The last-named is a connee|)ing link with the fourth section, 
containing the Hooded Gulls ; that is, those with hoods in mature 
plumage, but no marked hood in the young. Of these, all except the 
first three have the mantle grey and the head more or less white in 
winter ; they are rather small birds, which chiefly inhabit the north, 
commonly breed in marshes, and utter a shrill querulous cry. 

Z. fidiginomcs of the Galapagos, and Z. leucophthalmus of the 
Eed Sea and Gulf of Aden, are deep lead-coloured above with black 
head; but the former is grey below with no admixture of white, 
while the latter has a white nuchal collar, as has the much 
browner Z. hemprichi, extending from East Africa to Bombay. 
Z. cirrocephalus of Brazil, Argentina, and West and Central East 
Africa, which occurs in Peru and Natal, has a pale grey head ; 
whereas a brown hood distinguishes Z. Irunneicephalus of Central 
— and in winter Southern — Asia, Z. maculipennis, ranging 
from Brazil to Patagonia and Chili, Z. glamodes of Chili, 
Patagonia, and the Ealklands, and Z. ridibundus, the British 
Black-headed or Peewit Gull, which occupies Europe and tem- 
perate Asia, migrating to North Africa, India, and China. 
These four differ considerably in the pattern of the primaries,^ 
* See Saunders, Cat, Birds Brit, Mm, xxv. 1896, pp. 171, 200*219. 
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but all have red bill and feet. The colonies of our marsh- 
breeding species supply large quantities of eggs for eating* 

Of the black-hooded, grey-mantled forms, which have as a 
rule red bill and feet, L, atricilla, the Laughing Gull, of the 
Atlantic coast of North America and Western Mexico, alone has 
black outer primaries ; this species and Z. fmnJdini, of the in- 
terior of sub-Arctic America, having exceptionally dark mantles, 
and the latter pinkish under parts. Both migrate south in winter. 





Fig, 62. — Great Black -headed Gull. Lams ichthyaetus. x fj. 

Z. Philadelphia, Bonaparte’s Gull, of all North America, which, like 
its two following congeners, strays to Britain, has the bill black ; 
L. melanocephalns, of the Mediterranean and Black Seas, has a jet 
black head, a partly red bill, and nearly white quills; the very large 
Z. ichthyaetus ranging from the Black Sea and the Levant to Tibet, 
and wintering in Southern Asia, has the bill almost orange. Z. 
saundersi, a slender-legged stout-billra bird, inhabits the rivers 
and coasts of China and Mongolia; Z. serranus of the Andes 
from Ecuador to Chili being a near ally. Z. minutus, the Little 
Gull, frequenting marshy districts in sub- Arctic and temperate 
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Europe and Asia in summer, and reaching the Mediterranean 
in. winter, is quite the smallest of the genus. 

The lovely Bhodosteihia ro$m, or Wedge-tailed Gull, of the 
North Polar seas, supposed to breed on islets north of Asia and 
America if not of Franz Josef Land, is easily distinguished by its 
small black bill, red feet, black collar, and rosy lower parts. One 
specimen is on record in Britain. JCeina sabinii, or Sabine’s Gull, 
which nests on maritime marshes from Greenland westward to 
the Taimyr Peninsula, wanders to Britain, France, the Bermudas, 
and Texas, and annually visits Peru ; it may be recognised by its 
plumbeous head, black collar, and forked tail. Of the larger 
collarless X furcatum, with a white basal band on the maxilla, 
the only five examples known are from the Galapagos and Peru. 

Sub-fam. 3. Bhynchopinae, — Of this group the curiously com- 
pressed beak and the habits have already been described (pp. 301, 
304). The sole genus Bhynchops, or Scissor-bill, contains five 
species, of which B, nigra is black, with white forehead, cheeks, and 
lower parts ; the wing-quills being also broadly tipped, and the 
tail-feathers varied, with white. The bill and feet are red, with 
a black end to the former. In winter the nape is whiter, while 
the young are buff and blackish above. Breeding from New 
Jersey to Florida, this bird strays to New Brunswick and 
migrates to Trinidad, occurring also in South-West Mexico. 
B, intercedens of South Brazil and Argentina, and the larger 
B, melanura, of the North and West of South America, have 
nearly uniform brown rectrices, but the latter has little white 
on the secondaries. B, fiavirostris, extending from Senegal to 
Damara-Land, and from Egypt and the Bed Sea to Nyassa-Land, 
has a red and orange beak ; B. albicollis, of India and Lower 
Burma, difiers from it in having the back of the neck white. 

Sub-fam. 4. Sterninae. — The Terns may be commenced with 
the snow-white Gygis Candida, which ranges from the islands east of 
Brazil to Ascension, St. Helena, Madagascar and its vicinity, the 
Indian Ocean, the Malay countries, Australia, the Ladrones, the 
Sandwich Islands and Polynesia generally. The form and habits 
have been already noticed (pp. 301, 303). The smaller slender- 
billed G. microrhyncha seems to be peculiar to the Marquesas. 

Anous Btolidm, termed with its congeners the " Noddies ” from 
their stolid indifference at times to man, chiefly frequents tropical 
and sub-tropical regions, and has occurred once in Ireland It is 
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sooty-brown, with whitish forehead, grey head, black bill and lores, 
and reddish-brown feet ; A, galapagensis of the Galapagos being 
entirely sooty-black above. A, {Micranous) leiueocapillus, with a 
weaker bill and a white crown, has a somewhat more restricted 
range; A. (J£) tenuirostris, with grey lores, ranges from the 
neighbourhood of Madagascar to Australia ; A. {M,) hawaiiensis, 
with lighter upper parts, occurs around the Sandwich Islands. 
These species make a large flat nest of twigs, leaves, grass, and 
sea- weed, on trees, bushes, or even on the ground, laying one bufflsh- 
white egg with scattered red-brown markings. Several pairs often 
use one tree. A, {Procehterna) cinereus, extending from Australia 
to Chili, and A, (P) caeruleus of Central Polynesia, are nearly 
grey above, but the former is white beneath. The egg is ordinarily 
deposited with little or no nest on a bare rock or on sand. 

In all the rest of the Sub-family the tail is forked instead 
of graduated, though less markedly in Naenia inca of Peru 
and Chili, which is leaden -grey, with curling white plumes 
below the eye, red bill and feet. 

The genus Sterna contains the more typical Terns or Sea- 
Swallows, of which the coloration — unless subsequently mentioned 
— is grey above, and white or lighter grey beneath and on the tail. 
S. trudeaui of Brazil, Argentina, and Chili, which strays to the 
United States, and S, melanaucheuy ranging from the Amirante 
and Seychelles Islands to the Liu Kiu group and Polynesia, are 
the only two species with the crown white in place of black in 
the breeding season ; the former bird has a black streak through 
the eye, the latter a band from the lores to the nape. 

S, minuta, the Lesser Tern, breeds in many parts of Britain, 
and extends from about lat. 60 ° N. in Europe to the Medi- 
terranean, the Caspian, and North India, migrating to South 
Africa, Burma, and Java. It has a white forehead and belly, black 
lores, orange feet, and yellow bill with black tip. The two or 
three whitish or drab eggs, marked with grey and black, differ 
strikingly from those of the Common Tern and its allies. The 
larger S. sinensis occurs from Bengal and Ceylon to Japan, New 
Guinea, and Australia; the greyer-rumped S. antUlarumy the 
Least Tern, from northern South America to California and New 
England,or exceptionally to Labrador and West Africa; S.saundersi, 
with nearly black outer primaries, from East Africa to Burma. 
S, superciliaris, with yellow beak, is peculiar to eastern South 
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America ; S, lorata, with grey belly, to Peru and Chili ; S. nereis, 
with white lores, to Australia, New Zealand, and New Caledonia ; S, 
balaenarum, with black forehead and base of bill, to Southern Africa. 

S, fvliginosa, S, anaestheta, and S, lunata are the Sooty 
Terns, so-called from their dark upper surface ; the second being 
browner and the third greyer than the typical species, wherein 
alone the young differ from the adults in having brown lower 
parts instead of white. The forehead is white, the bill and feet 
are black, while immature birds show whitish markings above. 
These Terns frequent the tropics, but S, lunata only occurs from 
the Moluccas to Laysan, the Sandwich Islands, and elsewhere in 
Polynesia. S, fuliginosa has been obtained three times in Eng- 
land, occasionally on the Continent of Europe, and in America 
northwards to Maine. The single egg, like that of the Noddy, 
but with finer red, grey, and lilac markings, is laid on sand or flat 
rocks ; descriptions of the colony, or “ Wideawake Fair,” on Ascen- 
sion having been given by several writers.^ S. aleutica of Alaska, 
Bering Sea, and Japan, with a slate-grey mantle, white forehead 
and rump, connects the above with the next section. 

The remaining species, with white foreheads, are the large S. 
hergii, ranging from East and South-West Africa to Japan and 
Polynesia, excluding New Zealand, and S. bermteini of the Sey- 
chelles, Eodriguez, Diego Garcia, and Halmahera, both of which 
have elongated nape-feathers and a yellowish bill, but grey and 
white rumps respectively. S. frontalis, of the New Zealand and 
Australian Seas, has a black bill. 

Of large forms, with black foreheads, black feet, and length- 
ened nuchal plumes, S, cantiaca, the Sandwich Tern, breeding 
from Britain and the Mediterranean to the Caspian, and from 
New England to Honduras and both coasts of Guatemala, pos- 
sesses a black bill It migrates to Cape Colony, Sind, and Brazil. 
The large S. maxima, and the similar but smaller S, elegans, 
have the beak red ; the former extending from about lat. 
40** N. in America to Peru and Brazil, and in winter to West 
Africa ; the latter from California to Chili. S, eurygnatha, found 
from Venezuela to Patagonia, only differs in its yellow bill ; but 
S» media, ranging from the Mediterranean and East Africa to 
Australia, has the tail grey instead of white. In this section 
the richly marked eggs have often a creamy ground. 

* Cf. Sperling, Ibis, 1868, pp. 286-288 ; Collingwood, Zoologist, 1867, pp. 980-983. 
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One only of the smaller species allied to the last group has 
blackish bill and feet, namely S, longipennu^ occurring from 
I^ke Baikal and Ceylon to Kamtschatka, Japan, and New Guinea. 
Of the remainder the Common, Arctic, and Eoseate Terns breed in 
Britain, though the Eoseate is decidedly scarce there. S.jluviatilis, 
the Common Tern, occupying the coasts and inland waters of Europe, 
temperate Asia, and temperate America — chiefly on the eastern 
side in the last case — and migrating to South Africa, India, Ceylon, 
and Brazil, has red feet, and red bill with hom-coloured tip, the 
lower parts being vinaceous grey. S, mcbcrura, the Arctic Tern, 
frequenting the northern regions of Europe and America from 

7 



Fig. 63. — Common Tern. Sterna fluviatilis, xj. 


lat. 82'^ to 50®, and 42° N. respectively, has the bill entirely 
red, the metatarsus comparatively short, and the breast French 
grey. The two or three brown-spotted eggs vary from olive to 
green, and are frequently ruddier than those of the Common 
Tern. S. dougalli, the Eoseate Tern, differing in the nearly 
black bill, the white tips to the inner webs of the primaries, 
and the evanescent pink tinge on the under parts, is widely dis- 
tributed from lat 57° N. in the Atlantic to New Caledonia, but 
is apparently wanting in the Eastern Pacific. Its cry is 
peculiarly grating. S, albigena^ ranging from the Eed Sea to 
the Malabar coast, is much darker, and has orange feet ; while 
/S', hirundinaceay extending from Bi;;azil and Peru to the regions 
south of Cape Horn, S, vittata of St Paul's, Amsterdam, Inacces- 
sible, Tristan da Cunha, and Kerguelen Islands, and S, virgata 
of Kerguelen Island and the Crozets are closely allied forms, of 
^ Mr. Barrett- Hamilton, however, tells the ^author that the feet are red in life. 
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which the last two are said to lay a single egg. S, albistriata, 
with but slightly elongated- outer rectrices, yellow bill and feet* 
inhabits New Z^land and strays to Norfolk Island ; S. forsttri, 
with white under parts, orange bill, and reddish feet, inhabits 
most of North America. S. melanogaster of India, reaching 
northwards to Afghanistan and Bhutan, has a black belly. 

Of forms with much stouter bills than Sterna, Seena aurantia, 
of India, the Burmese countries and Yunnan, has the bill and 
feet orange ; Sydroproene caspia, the Caspian Tern — largest of the 
Sub-family — has a very short tail, red bill, and black feet. The 
latter occupies most of the world, except tropical South America 
and the Pacific Islands, visiting Britain, and breeding as near 
to it as Sylt. Gelachelidon anglica, the Gull-billed Tern, with a 
long metatarsus, reddish-black beak and feet, occurs in Britain 
and is found through the temperate and tropical parts of the Old 
and New Worlds, but not in South Africa, and rarely in Western 
America. PhaMhum magnirostrisy of the warmer portions of 
North America, has a short tail, yellow bill, and oUve-yellow feet. 

The genus Hydrochelidon, or Marsh Tern, is distinguished by 
a short tail, a comparatively small bill, and feet with much in- 
dented webs. The note is shrill ; the food consists of aquatic 
insects, varied by frogs, newts, and small fish : the nests, placed 
in close proximity on swamps or pools, are formed of water 
plants and are sometimes mere floating masses of them ; the three 
eggs are often very dark olive or brown. H. nigra, the Black Tern 
or Blue Darr, ranges from Europe south of lat. 60® N. and the 
Mediterranean to Turkestan, wintering as far as Loango and 
Abyssinia. It bred in the east of England up to 1858, since 
which date a nest is quite exceptional, while its two congeners are 
only chance visitors. The colour is lead-grey, with blacker head, 
black bill and reddish-brown feet. The darker race H, Surinam- 
ensis inhabits temperate America from Alaska and Canada south- 
wards, migrating to Chili and Brazil. jBT. leucoptera, the White- 
winged Black Tern, is found in Central and Southern Europe, tem- 
perate Asia and North Africa ; reaching accidentally to America, 
and in winter from Cape Colony to Australia and New Zealand. 
It is chiefly black, with white carpal region, rump, tail, and vent, 
the bill and feet being red. H, hyhrida, the Whiskered Tern, has 
a similar range, but breeds also from India to Australia. The 
main colour is slate-grey, the head and nape being black, the bill 
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and feet red, and a white streak marking each cheek. In the 
winter and immature plumage the under parts are entirely, and 
the head partially white, throughout the genus. 

Of fossil Laridae HcilcyoTnu occurs in the Lower Eocene of 
England, AegicUornis ^ in the Upper Eocene of France ; while 
the Lower Miocene of the latter country, the Middle Miocene 
of Germany, and the Pliocene of Oregon furnish Larus. 

Fam. VIIL Alcida.e. — The Sub-order Alcae contains only 
this Family, or the Auks, wherein the body is heavy and compact, 
the head large, the plumage close and elastic. The stout bill 
varies extraordinarily, as will be seen under the various species. 
The abbreviated metatarsus is reticulated, usually with a row of 
scutellae in front ; the long anterior toes are fully webbed, the 
hallux is absent or rudimentary, the claws are stout, acute, and 
slightly curved. The wings are very short, and the Great Auk 
was absolutely flightless ; but most species fly strongly and rapidly 
to varying distances, the pinions not being flipper-like as in the 
Penguins, to which these birds have no affinity; like them, however, 
they commonly sit upright upon the metatarsus, and walk awk- 
wardly from the feet being placed so far back, while they swim and 
dive to perfection. The primaries are eleven, the secondaries from 
fifteen to nineteen. The short tail may be rounded as in Uria, 
or graduated with pointed rectrices as in Alca ; the quills num- 
bering twelve, except in A, impenniSy which has eighteen. The 
furcula is U-shaped, the syrinx tracheo-bronchial, the tongue 
lanceolate ; the nostrils — covered with feathers in Alcay TJria and 
MerguluSy and with a horny membrane elsewhere — are pervious. 
An aftershaft is present, and down is plentiful on both adults and 
nestlings, being in the latter fluffy, and of a black, grey, or 
brown colour, sometimes relieved by white. Elongated feathers, 
crests, and horny outgrowths are common, as described below. 

Auks are entirely pelagic birds, breeding from the Polar Seas 
southwards to Japan, Lower California, Maine, and the Berlengas 
off the Tagus, while wandering further in winter ; but the North 
Pacific may certainly be considered their headquarters. In the 
case of the British species a small proportion remain near shore 
after the autumn, but it seems to be quite uncertain where the 
inajority spend the colder montha The members of this Family 
can hardly be called gregarious, except in the breeding time, 
^ Since referred by Milne-Edwards to tb© Cypselidae as Tachyomis, 
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when vast flocks arrive with great regularity, or even to an exact 
day. In England this occurs at the end of March or beginning 
of April, the latter part of August or the first week of Septem- 
ber being as punctually observed for departure. Except for 
purposes of procreation, or during violent storms, individuals are 
rarely seen on land, as might be expected from the clumsy 
style of gait ; yet Puffins and Black Guillemots are fairly 
good walkers, and the former fly particularly straight and 
swiftly. Auks either splash along the surface of the waves 
before diving, or plunge suddenly, and when immersed use their 
wings much as if flying. The usual voice is a harsh-toned croak 
or grunt, but in addition Simorhynclms is said to chatter, Ct/clo- 
rhynchm to whistle ; Ptychorhamphus utters a musical ringing 
sound, the Little Auk a wild cry, and Black Guillemots a shrill, 
plaintive note. Fish, crustaceans, worms, and the like, with 
chance ship-refuse, compose the diet; the birds frequently dis- 
gorging it when scared, and sometimes in order to feed the young. 

The great pear-shaped egg of the Guillemots proper, and the 
more oval one of the Eazorbill, is deposited on some bare ledge 
of a cliflf, on a stack, or on an island rock. In the case of the latter 
bird the egg is usually in a crevice, l)eing white or buff with 
black or brown markings, and generally, if not invariably, green 
inside. Guillemots* eggs vary from white or buff to brilliant 
green or blue, and are spotted, streaked, or covered with intricate 
wa\y patterns of black, brown, or rufous ; the same bird prob- 
ably always producing similar specimens. The Black Guillemots 
lay two greenish -white eggs with blotches of brown, rust- 
colour, and grey, under close-packed boulders or in holes low down 
in cliffs ; that of the Little Auk is pale bluish-green, with or 
without faint rufous stains, and is found in similar, but commonly 
much higher, situations ; Synthliborhamphus and various other 
forms use burrows in the turf, like Petrels, as an alternative to 
chinks in rocks; but the first-named produces two buff eggs, spotted 
with brown and grey, while the remainder lay only one, which 
is either white, or very indistinctly marked. Of these. Puffins 
fashion a considerable nest of dry materials. In some instances 
at least, both sexes incubate, the period being nearly five weeks. 
When hatched in holes the young remain there for a considerable 
time, otherwise they are soon assisted by their parents to reach 
the sea. Where unmolested. Auks are sufficiently tame ; Puffins, 
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Razorbills, and so forth, however, bite severely if handled, and 
the first-named will fight with each other to the death. 

As will be seen, the colour of both sexes in summer is black 
or dusky, varied by white, and. occasionally brown ; the winter 
plumage being duller and less decorative, and resembling the 
garb of the young. The size varies from that of the Great 
Auk to that of the Least or Knob-billed Auklet, the Family being 
confined to the Palaearctic and Nearctic Regions. 

Lunda cirrata, the Tufted Puffin, ranging from South 
California to Japan, and straying to Eastern America, is sooty 
above and greyish below ; the sides of the head being white 
anteriorly, a rosette ” of naked red skin adorning the gape, and 
a nuptial tuft of long straw-coloured feathers hanging from above 
each eye. The feet are red, and become flesh-coloured in winter. 
The highly compressed bill is red in front and yellowish behind ; 
while its base consists of three portions, separated from each 
other and from the transversely grooved fore-part by furrows, 
which deepen until the pieces become detached and expose a 
soft brownish skin, that hardens again towards spring. Fratercula 
nrctica, the Puffin, occupies in vast numbers many of the pre- 
cipitous coasts and islands of Britain, laying its large, dull white, 
granulated egg — faintly marked with brown and speedily be- 
grimed — in a rock-crevice, or a burrow, often made by the bird itself. 
The upper parts and gorget are black, the cheeks greyish, the lower 
surface white, the rosettes yellow, and the feet orange-red. The 
base of the huge compressed and grooved bill, blue, yellow, and red 
in colour, is shed in nine pieces towards winter, when the cheeks 
become white, the rosettes reddish, and a blunt, fleshy, horn-like 
appendage on the upper eyelid also disappears. This species 
breeds northwards in the Atlantic, from the Bay of Fundy and the 
Berlengas off the Tagus, and (as the larger form F, glacialis) 
eastwards to Novaya Zemlya, migrating a little further south : in 
the Pacific, F, cornimlata, with longer horns and more developed 
deciduous bill-sheath, takes its place. 

Cerorhy'iwlia monocerata, the Rhinoceros Auklet of the 
North Pacific and western North America, has a stout, curved 
orange and black bill, with a large 'compressed horn between the 
nostrils, and an accessory piece on the mandible ; the upper parts 
are dusky, the lower whitish with plumbeous cheeks and , throat, 
while a row of narrow white feathers decorates each side of the 
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head. In winter the horny processes disappear, but not the 
plumes. PtychorhamphuB aleuticus, Cassinis Auklet, of the 
Pacific coast of North America, is black above and white below, 
with a lead-coloured throat, a white iris, and a bill which is 
mainly black, and becomes wrinkled in summer. Cyclorhymhxis 
psittojculm, the Parrot Auk of the North Pacific, has an extra- 
ordinary compressed orange-red beak, to which the blunt decurved 
maxilla and narrow up-curved mandible give a rounded appear- 
ance; the upper parts and the throat are dusky; the lower 
surface, the iris, and a row of filaments behind each eye are white, 
as is the throat in winter. Three species of Simorhynchus, 
from the North Pacific, have a stout orange-red or purplish 
bill, a white iris, and black upper parts. S. cristatellm, the 
Crested Auklet, has several deciduous plates at the base of 
the beak, including a round piece at each side of the gape ; the 
lower parts are grey; a tuft of dusky plumes curls over the 
forehead, and a line of narrow white feathers stretches across the 
ear-coverts — both being permanent : in winter the bill is hom- 
coloured. /X pygmaeus, the Whiskered Auklet, is without 
conspicuously deciduous plates, but has an additional patch of 
white plumes, reaching from the beak above and below the eye 
at all seasons. S. pxisillus, the Least Auklet, has on the short 
maxilla a small compressed basal tubercle, which is shed in 
winter, but exhibits no crest. The scapular region shews a good 
deal of white ; filamentous white feathers grace the forehead, lores, 
and ear-coverts ; and dusky spots mark the lower parts, in summer 
only. Synthliborhamphus antiquus, of the Pacific north of 
Vancouver Island and Japan, but accidental elsewhere, has a 
short, compressed, yellow and black beak, with plumbeous upper 
and white lower parts ; the head and throat are black with a 
white line on each side of the occiput, the upper back is streaked 
with white. In winter all the stripes vanish, and the throat is 
white. S, xoumizumme, of the Eastern Asiatic seas southward 
to Japan, has a nuptial crest of long narrow plumes, but no 
streaks on the back. In the cold season the whole malar region 
and throat are white. Brachyrhamphus marmoratus of the 
North Pacific, reaching California in winter, has a small slender 
black biU, dusky upper parts barred with rufous, arid white under 
parts varied with brown; B. kittlitzi, of the Aleutian Islands 
east to ITnalashka, Kamtschatka, and North Japan, is thickly 
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spotted with buff above ; B, hypoleucus and B, craven of Lower 
California are plain slate-coloured with white lower surface, the 
former having white and the latter grey wing-lining. The first 
two species have a white nuchal collar and irregular white 
markings above in winter, with nearly white lower parts. 

Cepphua grylle, the Black Guillemot of the Atlantic north- 
wards from Britain and Maine, and of the Arctic coasts of 
Europe, is black with a white wing-patch, the feathers of which 
are black at the base; in winter the plumage is white, relieved above 
and sometimes below by black, and the red feet become pinkish. 
The compressed pointed bill is always black. C, mandti, occupy- 
ing, as it seems, the North Polar seas generally, and breeding as 
far south as Labrador, has a more slender bill, and no black wing- 
patch. C. columha, ranging from Bering Strait and Japan to 
California, has a large wedge-shaped black mark on the white 
wing-patch ; C. carbo, of North-East Asia, Japan, the Kuril and 
Bering Islands, shews no white except round the eye. All these 
forms wander southwards in winter. The Black Guillemot or 
Tystie still breeds in the Isle of Man, and sparsely on the East of 
Scotland and Ireland, in the north and west of which countries 
it is not uncommon. It is remarkably tame when it breeds 
in the wilder districts, uttering a plaintive cry, and making its 
way to land in the face of an intruder. The two whitish or 
greenish eggs, beautifully spotted with black, brown, and grey, 
are deposited among large boulders, or in holes at the bases of 
cliffs, without any nest. 

Of the last group of Auks, with feathered nostrils, Uria troile, 
the well-known Common Guillemot, Willock, or Murre, breeds 
numerously in Britain, where the cliffs are suitable ; it extends 
from Bear Island near Spitsbergen to the Magdalen Islands in 
America and the Tagus in Europe, occurring on migration south- 
wards to the New England States and the Canaries. The plumage 
is dusky above and white below, with a brownish head and white 
alar bar. The throat, cheeks, and a few feathers on the head 
are white in winter ; the long pointed bill and feet are blackish. 
The Binged Guillemot is a mere variety with a white ring 
round the eye and a streak behind it; but U. calif ornica, with 
stouter bill, from the Pacific coast of North America, may be 
considered a sub-species. U. hiinnichi, distinguishable by its 
blacker crown, and deeper beak with a white edge to the maxilla. 
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ranges from the Gulf of St Lawrence and Iceland to the Arctic 
Seas of both worlds in summer, moving furtlier south in winter ; 
the North Pacific race being denominated U. arra, Descriptions 
of the colonies of Guillemots in the icy seas, and of the smaller but 
equally crowded stations in Britain, have been too frequently 
given to need i^epetition here; but it may be mentioned that 
during incubation, which lasts about a month, the parent holds 
the egg between its thighs, and not unfrequently carries it off 



a ledge, when suddenly scared. On flat-topped stacks these eggs 
(p. 31G) often lie in the closest juxtaposition. 

In Alca the black bill is deep and highly compressed, with a 
curved culmen; and shews oblique or transverse grooves, which are 
wanting in the young. JL torda, the Razorbill, less common in 
Britain than the Guillemot, ranges from Jan Mayen and Greenland 
to Maine and Brittany, visiting North Carolina and the Canaries 
in some winters. It is greenish-black with brown throat-region 
and white lower parts, a white line stretching from the top of the 
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beak to the eye, and another crossing both mandibles in the 
adult only. The tips of the ^ondaries are white, forming an 
alar bar, the feet are black. The throat and cheeks are white in 
the winter and immature plumage. -4. impennis, the extinct 
Great Auk or Garefowl, inhabited the North Atlantic, chiefly 
in the neighbourhood of Iceland and Newfoundland, but ap- 
parently never reached north of the Arctic Circle. Kemains 
have been found in the kitchen-middens of Denmark, North and 
West Scotland, and North and South Ireland ; in a cave on the 
coast of Durham ; and abundantly on Funk Island in the New- 
foundland Seas, where the bird was called ‘‘.Penguin ; tliat name 
being subsequently transferred to the Spheniscidae. The last two 
living examples were obtained at the isle of Eldey, off Iceland, in 
1844, while 1812, 1821, and 1834 are the last dates of capture 
in Orkney, St. Kilda, and Ireland respectively, allowing for a 
possible instance in St. Kilda (Borrera) in 1840. This species, 
extirpated chiefly by the persecution of fishermen, but subsequently 
l^y collectors, resembled a flightless Eazorbill, though double the 
size ; it had no white stripes on the head or bill, but shewed a 
large white patch before each eye. The huge egg was white or 
buff, with scattered round spots or plentiful fine scrawls of 
black or brown ; about seventy of these eggs, and a somewhat 
greater number of birds, existing at present in collections.^ 

Merguhis alU, the Little Auk or Eotche, occurring on 
migration in Britain, and occasionally in the Canaries, Azores, 
and New Jersey, breeds from Greenland and the Kara Sea to 
North Iceland. It is black above and white below, with a spot 
over the eye, streaks on the scapulars, and an alar bar also of 
white ; the throat is black in summer only. The short, broad, 
arched bill is black, the feet are brownish. The single greenish- 
or bluish-white egg, often shewing faint rufous markings, is de- 
posited in a deep crevice of a cliff, or among boulders on beaches. 

As regards fossil forms, Uria has been found in the Miocene 
of Maine and North CaroUna, and in the Pliocene of Tuscany. 

Of the second or Pteroclo-Columbine group of Charadriiform 
Birds (p. 268) the Old World Sub-Order Pterocles contains only — 
Fam. IX. Pteroclidae, or the Sand-Grouse, equally interesting 
as regards their structure and their habits. Originally considered 

* For the literature, eee A. Newton, Did. Birds, 1893, pp. 220-221, 303-308. 
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akin to Grouse, they have since given rise to much discussion ; 
Dr, Gadow’s view — hev^ adopted — being that they are highly 
speciabzed forms, analogous to the Galli in their digestive 
organs, but homologically constituting a link between the 
Limicolae and the Columbae.^ From the Pigeons they cftrtainly 
differ remarkably in the condition of the chicks, which are 
covered with brown, creamy, and black down, and run almost 
immediately from the shell ; yet they agree with them in most 
points of osteology, myology, and pterylosis, while the eggs recall 
those of Rails, and the flight resembles that of a Plover. 

The body is compact ; the bill short, arched, and fairly stout ; 
the metatarsus abbreviated and feathered anteriorly, or entirely 
in Syrrhaptes. In this genus, moreover, the hallux, much re- 
duced elsewhere, is totally absent ; and the short front toes are 
enclosed in a sort of casing, which is covered as far as the thick 
claws with hairy plumage, the whole forming a padded foot unique 
among Birds. The long pointed wings have sixteen or seventeen 
secondaries, and eleven primaries, of which the outer has its 
shaft produced into a thin filament in Syrrhaptes paradoxus; 
the wedge-shaped tail has sixteen rectrices, the median pair 
being elongated and pointed in that genus and Pteroclurus (Pin- 
tailed Sand- Grouse), if the latter be allowed to stand. The 
furcula is U-shaped, the syrinx tracheo-bronchial, the tongue 
lanceolate ; there is a small aftershaft, and a large crop ; while 
the down of the adults is sparingly distributed 

Sand -Grouse are true desert -birds, affording excellent in- 
stances of protective coloration in their buff or brownish tints, 
slightly varied with grey, black, orange, and white ; Pterocles 
fasciatus and P. lichtensteini, however, prefer bushy and rocky 
ground to bare, sandy, or stony plains. Gregarious yet mono- 
gamous, they are shy and wary, but very pugnacious among 
themselves ; their flight is swift, strong, and noisy ; their powers 
of walking and rimning good, though rather clumsy, owing to the 
extremely short legs. All the species lie closely until flushed, and 
are fond of basking in the sun on their sides, in holes scraped out 
for the purpose. Migration probably prevails to some extent 
throughout the Family, while the irruptions of Syrrhaptes para- 
doxus into Europe (p. 324) are quite unparalleled. The cry, 
often uttered upon the wing, is a piercing whistle, or a twittering 
^ F.Z.S, 1882, pp. 312-382 ; Bronn’s TMer-Meich, Aves, Syst. Theily pp. 207-209. 
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or clucking sound; though that of Syrrhaptes appears to be 
hoarser, and has been syllabled as “ truck-turuck ” and “ caga- 
caga ” in 8. paradoxus and 8 . tibetanus respectively. The alarm- 
note is of a croaking nature. The food consists of seeds, tender 
shoots, bulbous grass-roots, and insects, or even of berries, peas, and 
beans; while the birds flock to drink at certain favourite spots, and 
are variously stated to take continuous or interrupted draughts. 
The nest is a inere hollow in the soil, frequently lined with a 
little grass ; the three oval, but peculiarly cylindrical, eggs vary 
from whitish to buff, or greenish in 8yrrhapteSy and are marked 
with brown, reddish, and violet. Both sexes assist in incuba- 
tion, which lasts from twenty-five to twenty-eight days. Opinions 
vary as to the edible quality of the flesh. 



Fig. 65. — Pallas’s Sand-Grouse. Syrrhaptes paradoxus. Xy\. 


Pterocles arenariuSy ranging from the Canary Islands, North 
Africa, and Madagascar to South Europe and Central Asia, has 
dark grey upper parts, with orange-yellow markings, except on 
the white - tipped primaries and tail ; the chestnut throat 
surmounts a black patch, which is succeeded by a breast of the 
same dove-colour as the head, crossed by a black band ; the belly 
being black also. The bill is horn-coloured, the feet are greyish. 
The female is buff, barred above and spotted below with black ; 
her throat is yellowish-white, and the black areas on her lower 
surface are as in the male. P. decoratus of East Africa, P. hicinctus 
and P. variegatus of South Africa, P, coronatus and P. lichtensteiniy 
extending from the Sahara and Kordofan respectively to North- 
West India, P. gutturalis of East Africa, P. personatus of Mada- 
gascar, P. fasciatus of India — the only species peculiar to Asia — 
and P. quadricinctuSy found from Senegambia to Abyssinia, are 
fairly similar to the above, though chiefly sandy in some cases. 

Pteroclums alchatay absurdly termed '' Perdrix d'Angleterre '' 
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in France, and Rock-Pigeon in India, is grey above, with yellow 
tips to the dorsal feathers ; it has black, brown, and greyish-white 
wings, shewing chestnut and yellow on the coverts ; yellowish 
rump and long median rectrices barred with black, ^he cheeks 
are orange, the throat is black with a little yellow beneath, the 
upper bi-east is chestnut-red, bordered by a black line above and 
below, the remaining under parts are white, the bill and feet 
brownish. The female differs in her white throat, and in her upper 
surface irregularly marked with buff, grey, and black. This 
species occurs in South Europe, North Africa, and South-West 
Asia ; P. namaqua inhabits South Airica ; F. exnstits ranges 
from Senegal to the Pangani River in East Airica, and through 
Palestine to Central Asia and India ; while P. senegallns extends 
from the Sahara to Palestine, Arabia, and North-West India. 

Syrrhaptes paradoxus, Pallas’s Sand-Grouse, has buff upper 
parts barred with black ; mainly blue-grey wings and tail, with 
black and chestnut markings on the former, and white tips to 
the lateral rectrices ; dull yellow crown and cheeks : orange nape 
and throat ; greyish-buff neck and breast, white abdomen and 
metatarsal plumage, an interrupted black gorget, and a broader 
black band towards the belly. The female has less elongated 
median tail-feathers, black streaks on the buff head, a black bar 
across the throat, and is duller generally. S. tihetamis, with 
entirely white belly, the largest of the Family, extends from 
the Sutlej and South Kashmir to Koko-Nor ; but its congener 
reaches from the Lower Volga or the Kirghiz Steppes to the 
north of Lake Baikal and North China, while some erratic 
impulse of uncertain origin causes it to invade the plains of 
China and the whole of Europe at irregular intervals. One 
specimen was obtained at Saicpta on the Volga in 1848, and 
again in 1860, when flocks visited Pekin; in 1859 a few ex- 
amples occurred on the Continent, and between J uly and November 
three wandered to Britain; while in 1863 some 700 individuals 
reached our shores by May 21, straying as far as Ireland, but 
vanishing towards autumn. Several pairs bred on the sand-hills 
of Holland and Jutland. In 1872 and 1876 small parties visited 
us; and in 1888 another and incalculably larger invasion took 
place, which extended farther southward than that of 1863, and 
after entering Europe before the beginning of April, occupied 
Britain between May 6 and May 15, to remain there throughout 
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that year and the succeeding. Besides breeding in Denmark, 
Holstein, and no doubt elsewhere on the Continent, two pairs 
nested in 1888 in the east of Yorkshire, and one or more on the 
Culbin Sands in Moray, whence in 1889 Professor Newton 
received on Au^t 8 a chick of two or three days old. This 
was exhibited at the Newcastle Meeting of the British Associa- 
tion, and subsequently figured in The Ihis} Doubtless the 
above were not the only cases of reproduction in England, and it 
was hoped that a protective Act, which came into force in 
February 1889, would lead to permanent colonization; but by 
1890, or, according to some, 1892, all the birds had dipppeared. 

As a fossil, Pterocles occurs in the Eocene and Miocene of France. 

The Sub-Order Columbae must certainly be divided into the 
Families Dididae for the Dodo and Solitaire, and Columhidae for 
the Pigeons, while a third, DiduTvculidae, may be added to contain 
the Tooth-billed Pigeon of Samoa, to which Otidiphaps of Papu- 
asia is possibly allied. For convenience sake we may accept four 
Sub-families of the Colmnbidaej namely (1) Gourinaej(2) IWis- 
ieriiiae, (3) Columhinae, and (4) Treroniyiae, though the arrange- 
ment is somewhat arbitrary. Dr. Gadow“ segregates Caloenatiifiae, 
but not Peristerinae, while he and Count Salvadori ® agree in con- 
sidering Didunc^dus merely on a level with these subdivisions. 

Throughout the group the body is compact, while the bill 
varies from stout to slender, being swollen and hardened at the 
decurved tip, which forms a hook in the Dididae and Didunculidae. 
The base of this feature is covered with a soft skin or cere, 
containing the nostrils ; Glohicera, Vinago calva, and Ptilopus 
insolitus have a fleshy or bony knob at the posterior part of the 
culmen, said to be most prominent in the breeding season ; and 
Pidmicuhs has the mandible toothed, and truncated. The 
metatarsi, reticulated in the Gourinae, but scutellated elsewhere, 
are usually partly feathered, especially in Fruit-Pigeons; some 
species of Columbigallina, however, have them naked; Prepanoptila 
has them entirely covered ; and in many domestic breeds the 
plumage extends over the toes, which, are all on the same level, 
and possess moderate claws. The skin is more or less expanded 

^ For further details see A. Newton, IbiSy 1864, pp. 185-222 ; 1890, pp. 207-214 ; 
Did. Birdsy 1894, pp. 805-810 ; cf. also ZooL Rec. 1888-89. 

^ Bronn’s Thicr’Rcich, AveSy Syst. Theil, 1893, p. 210. 

^ Cat. Birds Brit. Mus. xxi. 1893, p. 3. 
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on each side of the digits. The rounded wings are commonly 
long, but are short in Ground-Pigeons, and aborted in the 
flightless Dididae, the primaries numbering eleven and the 
secondaries from ten to seventeen ; the former are bifurcated at 
the tip in Drepanoptila, attenuated in some members of Ptilopus, 
Oxypelia, Feristera, and Leptoptila, while one or more of the 
three outer feathers is not uncommonly scalloped. The tail 
varies considerably in form and dimensions, being wedge-shaped 
in Sphenocercm, rounded in Zenaida, Phabotreron, and Megaloprepia, 
acuminate in EctopisteSy long and graduated in Oena, MoxTopygia, 
and ReinwardtoenaSy and so forth. The rectrices range from 
twelve to twenty, sixteen being the normal number in the 
Gourinae, twelve in the Columbinae, and fourteen in the 
Treroninae. The neck-feathers may be bifurcated, as in Alec- 
toroenaSy Columha guineay and occasionally in TurtitVy or those 
of the breast, as in some species of Mcicropygiay PtilopuSy and 
Fhaenorrhina ; the neck, moreover, is hackled in Caloeiias and 
LopholacmuSy and the body -plumage is generally narrow with 
widely-separated barbs in Chrysoenas. Five members of Phlo- 
goenas have a patch of stiff feathers over the crop ; while the 
splendid decomposed crest of Goura is exceptionally striking, and 
more ordinary tufts grace the head in LopholaemnSy CoryphoenaSy 
LophophapSy Ocyphap$y and elsewhere. The forehead is sometimes 
nearly bare, as are the lores and eyelids in Gymnophaps ; naked 
red or yellow orbits are found in Gymnopeliay BeinwardtocnaSy 
Mcvcropygiay Turcicoenay Diduncvlmy and Columha gymnophthalmay 
not to mention other instances; while the tendency reaches its 
height in the huge circumocular wattles of several fanciers* races. 
In Serresius a feathered saddle ” extends over half the culmen. 

The furcula is U-shaped, being much reduced in the Dididae ; 
the syrinx is remarkable for the asymmetrical union of the 
sterno-tracheal muscles ; the tongue is lanceolate ; the impervious 
nostrils are linear in the Columbidae and Didunculidae, oblique 
in the Dididae. The crop is more highly developed than in 
other Families. The gizzard of Caloenas is remarkable for an 
indurated hom-like patch on each side of the epithelial lining, 
that of Carpophaga latram has the interior beset with similar 
conical prominences, correlated with a diet of hard fruit. Phaenor- 
rhina has these cones still more developed, and Ptilopus agrees with 
Brepanoptila in possessing four pads in the above organ instead 
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of two, the regular number in Birds. The after-shaft is rudi- 
mentary or absent, the adults have no down, the young are hatched 
blind and naked, and remain for a long time in the nest. The 
plumage is commonly dull blue or brown, with an iridescent sheen; 
but remarkably brilliant purple, red, yellow, and green hues mani- 
fest themselves in forms such as Ptilopus, Chryaoenas, and Ccdoenas 
from the islands of the Eastern Seas, the headquarters of the 
Family. Though smaller, the female usually resembles the male ; 
but Turturoena, Oena, and Peristera are examples of diversity, while 
immature examples are duller than adults. Goura approaches the 
size of a goose, whereas Columbigallina is little larger than a 
sparrow. Of domestic Pigeons the Eock-Dove is undoubtedly 
the origin, but the breeds are now infinite in their variety.^ 
Omitting the abnormal Didine Birds, the habits of the 
members of this group are fairly uniform, the majority of them 
inhabiting wooded country ; while even those like Phaps, Lopho- 
phaps, and GeophapSy which occupy the arid plains of Australia, 
are to be found at times where vegetation is plentiful ; and in all 
cases the proximity of water seems indispensable. Fruit-Pigeons 
frequent trees, and the most typical Columbine forms are found in 
woods or among rocks, though the smaller Doves naturally prefer 
the lower bushes. Wood-Pigeons towards winter, and Passenger- 
Pigeons when nesting — not to mention other instances — gather in 
large flocks ; in some cases, however, the parties only number about 
half a dozen, and more solitary habits are by no means uncommon. 
The flight is strong, rapid, and direct, though the Ground-Pigeons 
remain a comparatively short time upon the wing, and some species 
prefer to run unless forced to rise, Oena being an especially good 
walker. The well-known “ homing powers of trained birds, the 
curious backward somersaults of the Tumbler, and the sudden rise 
and clap of the wings so noticeable in the Wood-Pigeon when 
courting, merit a passing mention. Every member of the Family 
perches, and many delight to bask in the sun. The note is always 
of the nature of a coo, but is especially. loud and deep in Myria- 
ticivoray Megaloprepia, and some members of Carpophagay guttural 
in Haplopeliay mommful in Peristera and Zenaidura, harsh and 
trumpet-like in Goura ; the voice of the Turtle-Dove suggests a 
purr, while Tympanistria and Starnoenas possess powers of ven- 

^ See Darwin, The FaruUum of Animals and Plants under Bomesticatxtmy i. 
London, 1868, pp. 181-224 ; Tegetmeier, PigeoiiSy their Structure^ etc. London; 1867. 
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triloquism. The food of the Wood-Pigeon is grain, beech-mast, acoms, 
turnips, and tender shoots of plants ; that of Fruit-Pigeons consists 
of figs, palm-nuts, grapes, and so forth, plucked from the tree, and 
in the case of Myristicivora hicoloT and Olohiceras myristicivora, 
largely of the mace Which encases the nutmeg ; Ground-Doves 
and other small forms subsist mainly on seeds of grasses ; and it 
may be safely inferred that in most cases the diet varies consider- 
ably. Turturoena is stated to eat Cicada larvae; Lewomrcifi those 
of Diptera; Goura and Otidiphaps worms, snails, and insects. 
Pigeons, unlike birds generally, take continuous draughts of water, 
immersing the bill to the base. The nest is usuaUy a slight 
platform of sticks, placed aloft on a branch or in a bush ; but our 
Eock-Dove and Columha phaeonota of South Africa breed in caves 
or holes in rocks ; the Stock-Dove prefers hollow trees, rabbit- 
burrows, and the like ; Geophaps the bare soil ; and so forth. 
Pimps, Peristera, and Zenaida nest either on the ground or in 
bushes, but the latter appear to be almost invariably chosen by 
Ground-Doves like Columhigallina and Geopelia. The white eggs 
are two, or exceptionally three, in number ; the Dodo, however, laid 
only one, and so do Caloeiim, Ectopistes, Didunculus, and some 
species of Carpophaga and Columha, as well as Goura, where it is 
larger than that of a tame Duck. Societies, such as those of 
Ectopistes and Caloenas, are most unusual. Some Pigeons breed 
three times a year, the male commonly assisting in incubation, 
which lasts from fourteen to twenty -eight daya The members 
of this Family are shy, but readily tamed ; yet the Collared Turtle- 
Dove is perhaps the only really good cage-bird. Most of them 
are excellent for the table, Leucomrcia, Geophaps, Goura, and the 
Treroninae being accounted particularly delicate, while the Wood- 
Pigeon and the domestic breeds speak for themselves. The great 
damage,liowever,done to crops, such as turnips, peas, or barley, by the 
flocks counterbalances their economic value to a considerable extent, 
the most typical forms being undoubtedly the worst offenders. 

Fam. X. Dididae. — This consists of three extinct species — 
Didus ineptus, the Dodo of Mauritius, D. iorbonicus of Keunion 
(Bourbon), and Pezophaps solitarius, the Solitaire of Eodriguez. 

The Dodo, familiar to all by name, if not by pictures, was an 
immense Pigeon-like bird bigger than a Turkey, with an aborted 
keel to the sternum and the wings also aborted. The coracoid and 
scapula met at an obtuse angle, as in many other flightless speciea 
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The huge blackish bill terminated in a large horny hook, the 
cheeks were partly bare, the short yellow legs were stout, scaly, and 
feathered on the upper portion; the pliunage was dark ash-coloured, 
with whitish breast and tail, yellowish-white wings, and black 
tips to their coverts. The short rectrices formed a curled tuft, 
and the first’ four primaries were directed backwards. 

This uncouth and unwieldy species, of which a full account 
will be found in the works mentioned below,^ which have been 
largely utilized here, was noticed as early as 1598 by the Dutch, 







Fig, 66.— Dodo, Didus ineptus. (After Savery’s Vienna picture.) 


who called it Walghvogel, or Nauseous Bird, from their dislike of 
its flesh, and the island, where it was then found abundantly, 
Mauritius. The earliest representation was given in 1601 by 
De Bry, who stated that an example was brought alive to Holland. 
Other Dutch fleets subsequently visited the island, and several 
sketches of the Dodo were made, while one of the captains records 
that it was indifferently called Dodaars or Dronte. Eoelandt 
Savery of Courtrai (1576-1639) painted the Dodo — probably 
from life — more than once, pictures by him still existing in 

^ Strickland and Melville, The Dodo and Us Kindred ^ London, 1848 ; A. 
Newton, Diet Birds^ 1893, pp. 156-161, 215, 216 ; E. Newton and H. Gadow, Tr, 
Zofd, Soe, London, xiii. 1893, pp, 281-802. 
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Berlin (1626), Vienna (1628), the Hague, Pommersfelden, 
Stuttgart, and London, the last-named belonging to the Zoological 
Society. The British Museum also possesses an undated picture, 
another is at Haarlem, a third at Oxford ; while 6ne by Goiemare 
at Sion House (dated 1627), and one said to be by Hoefnagel in 
the library of the late Emperor of Austria {circa 1620) were pos- 
sibly taken from living birds. In 1628 Englishmen appeared on 
the scene, Emanuel Altham having sent a specimen home alive to 
his brother, while Herbert, accompanpng the same fleet, mentioned 
the Dodo and figured it. About 1634 an example was given to 
the Anatomy School at Oxford by a Mr. Gosling, and some four 
years later Sir Hamon Lestrange saw a captive bird in London. 
Finally, we may note that individuals existed in Mauritius until 
1681, as proved by the journal of Benjamin Harry. 

In 1865 the discovery of a large quantity of remains in the 
Mare aux Songes, by Mr. G. Clark, enabled Owen and others to 
confirm the suggestion of the Danish naturalist, Reinhardt, of 
the Dodo's affinity to the Pigeons; while in 1889 M. Sauzier, 
acting for the Government of Mauritius, sent to the late Sir 
Edward Newton a series of bones from the same spot, enabling 
the first correctly restored and properly mounted skeleton to be 
returned for the museum of that island, and the important paper, 
noticed above, to be published by the last-named and Dr. Gadow. 
Nearly perfect specimens exist at Cambridge, in the British 
Museum, and at Paris. 

The Dodo is said to have inhabited forests, to have swallowed 
pebbles, to have uttered a cry like that of a gosling, and to have 
laid one large white egg on a mass of grass. Hogs and other 
imported animals seem to have conduced to its extermination, 
as well as the hand of man. 

Didus borhonicits had white plumage, varied with yellow, the 
first four primaries being directed forwards and downwards. It is 
mentioned by Tatton (1625), Du Bois (1669), and Carr4 (1699) ; 
while Bontekoe (1646) gave a figure apparently intended to 
represent it, and another by Pierre Witthoos {ob. 1693) was in 
existence a few years ago. It was originally called the Solitaire, 
but this name was also applied to Pezophaps solitari'ica of Rodriguez 
by the Huguenot exile Leguat, who described and figured the 
latter about 1691. Pezophaps was subsequently briefly noticed 
by D'Heguerty (1751) and again by Pingr4 (1761), who heard 
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that it still existed in inaccessible districts; while it is also 
mentioned in an anonymous manuscript discovered at Paris, 
written perhaps about 1729. Eemains came into the hands of 
Desjardins in 1789 (not fully recognised until 1832), and others 
were forwarded to England ; but much the most important finds 
were those of the late Sir Edward Newton in 1864, followed up 
by Mr. Jenner in the succeeding years, and of Mr. H. H. Slater 
in 1874.^ In 1875 two complete skeletons were obtained, and 
fairly perfect specimens of those of each sex are at Cambridge, 
with others elsewhere. 

This Solitaire was larger than a Swan, the male standing about 
2 feet 9 inches, and the female 2 feet 3. inches high ; the colour 
of the foimer was brownish-grey, but the latter varied from the 
hue of “ fair hair to brown, and had a whitish breast. The 
slightly-hooked, elongated beak had a feathered ridge or peak at 
the base of the culmen, the neck was elongated and straight, the 
legs were longer and weaker than in the Dodo, the wings were 
rudimentary, the hind part (pelvis) was rounded, the tail was 
hardly noticeable, and the thigh-feathers were thick, and curv^ed 
“ like shells ” at the end. A spherical mass of bone, as big as 
a musket-ball,” was developed on the wings of the males ; and 
they used it, in addition to the beak, as a weapon of offence, while 
they whirled themselves about twenty or thirty times in four 
or five minutes, making a noise with their pinions like a rattle. 
The mien was fine and the walk stately, the birds being seen 
singly or in pairs ; the nest was a heap of' palm-leaves a foot or 
more high, the single large egg was incubated by both parents. 
The food is said to have consisted of seeds and leaves, and a 
stone as big as a hen’s egg was often found in the stomach. 

Fam. XL Didunculidae. — Diduncvlus strigirostris, the Manu- 
me^i or Eed Bird of the islands of XJpolu, Savai, and Tutuila in 
the Samoan group, is glossy greenish-black, with chestnut back, 
rump, wing-coverts, tail and under tail-coverts, but browner wing- 
quills and abdomen. The hooked and toothed bill is orange, the 
feet are reddish, and the naked orbits red. The sexes are similar, 
the young entirely brown. First tnade known by Strickland on 
the strength of its discovery in the autumn of 1839 by Peale 

^ Phil. Trans, clix. 1869, pp. 327-362 ; clxviii. 1879, pp. 448-451. Further 
details will be found in Strickland and Melville’s work The Dodo and Us Kindred. 
London, 1848, pp. 46-56 ; A. Newton, Diet. Birds, 1896, pp. 887-892. 
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during the United States Exploring Expedition xmder Com- 
mander Wilkes, it has since been met with by several travellers 
and missionaries, three living specimens having been exhibited 
in the Gardens of the Zoological Society of London. By 1863 
it was regarded as nearly extinct on Upolu, where it was formerly 
abundant, though it still held its own on Savai; but in 1874 
an increase* was reported from the latter island, which was 
attiibuted to a change of habits, the birds having become 
arboreal instead of terrestrial. 

The oldest accounts, derived from native sources, stated that 
Diduncvlus was essentially a ground species, living on thickly- 

— 



Fio. 67. — Manu-me4 or Tootb-billed Pigeon. Diduncvlus strigirostris. x i. 

wooded mountain-sides in flocks of about a dozen, and feeding on 
berries, plantains (bananas), and yam fruit, while it roosted on 
low stumps, and bred on the ground, being rather shy, and 
taking to flight noisily with much flapping of the wings. Mr. 
Whitmee ^ and others, however, tell us that it now feeds almost 
exclusively on high trees, roosting aloft, and building in the 
forks. But as early as 1852 Lieutenant Walpole^ asserted that 
the bird bred among rocks, perched and fed on trees, and flew 
from wood to wood, or even from island to island, so that it is 
not impossible that its supposed affinity to the Dodo led writers 
astray, and that its fondness for the ground was greatly exagger- 
ated. No doubt danger from introduced cats and rats would 
force the nest to be placed higher. 

1 P,Z,8, 1874, pp. 183, 184. 


2 Op, cit. 1852, p. 87. 
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The Tooth-billed Pigeon was usually* found in pairs or small 
parties, and was in great request for food among the natives, 
who, moreover, kept individuals tethered to sticks as pets, while 
the chiefs erected small huts in which to feed the flocks. They 
were often attracted by decoys, and caught with bird-lime. The 
habits are diurnal, or somewhat crepuscular ; the note apparently 
varies from deep and guttural to low and plaintive ; and breeding 
takes place from May to September, the single egg being white. 
The birds are decidedly pugnacious in captivity, and occasionally 
nibble their food in Parrot fashion. 

Fam. XII. Coltimbidae. — If we omit the Arctic and Antarctic 



Fig. 68. — Crowned Pigeon. Goum coronata, x 


countries, this group forms a remarkably cosmopolitan Family, 
though with an irregular distribution. Eoughly speaking, there 
are recognised some dozen Palaearctic, and still fewer Nearctic 
species, with about seventy Neotropical and forty Ethiopian ; India 
possesses about thirty, the Malay Archipelago perhaps a hundred 
and twenty, New Guinea and the Moluccas a hundred. Many island 
forms occur in Polynesia, but Australia can barely claim twenty, the 
New Zealand seas only furnish two, and the Sandwich Islands none. 
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Sub-fam. 1. Gourinae . — This contaius seven species of Ooura 
— G. coronata of Western New Guinea, Waigiou, Batanta, Sala- 
watti, and Mysol, G, cinerea of the Arfak Mountains, G. sclateri 
of Central and Southern New Guinea, G, Mei^isi of South-East 
New Guinea, G. scheepmaheri, probably from South-West New 
Guinea — all of which have the erect crest-feathers with entirely 
decomposed webs — G, victoria of Jobi and Mysori, and G. heccarii 
of Central and North New Guinea — which have them with spatulate 
tips. The first of these, discovered by Dampier in 1699, is bluish- 
slate-coloured, with darker wings, and some black on the chin and 
sides of the head; a broad chestnut band crossing the back, one of 
white shewing conspicuously on the wing, and one of grey termin- 
ating the tail The other species differ in the amount of chestnut 
above, the wing-bar being grey and the breast chestnut in some 
cases. These birds are found near open or cultivated lands, ranging 
from the coast regions to an altitude of a thousand feet ; they feed 
in small flocks, and eat seeds, berries, and other fruits, buds of plants, 
worms, and insects. The usual note is long, harsh, and trumpet- 
like, the love-call a short mournful coo. When disturbed they 
take to cover, and pitch upon low branches, where they also 
roost ; in the heat of the day they lie in the shade with out- 
spread wings and tail ; and in the courting-season the cocks 
fight savagely for the hens. The nest, a careless platform of 
sticks, contains one large white egg. 

Sub-fam. 2. Peristerinae, — This ranges over both the Old and 
the New World, Zenaida, Peristcra, and their closest allies being 
confined to the latter, while Turtur, Phaps, and so forth belong 
to the former. 

Group (a). — Caloenas nicobarica, which extends from the Nico- 
bar Islands through the Malay Archipelago to the Solomons, is a 
metallic-green bird, with bronzy reflexions and blackish head, neck, 
and upper breast, most of the remiges being black, and the tail 
with its coverts white. The long narrow neck-hackles, the roughly- 
scaled legs, and the black knob at the base of the bill are also 
remarkable features. Partly but not entirely teiTestrial, it walks 
at a great rate, feeds mainly upon the ground on seeds, utters 
a croaking note, often builds in societies on trees, and lays one 
white egg. C. pelewemis, of the Pelew Islands, is smaller and bluer. 

Group (6). — This section of the Sub-family contains several 
robust forms, with fairly long, stout legs, and short, rounded wings. 
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Otidiphaps nohUis of Western New Guinea and Batanta, 0. cervi- 
cedis of South-East New Guinea, and 0. insularis of Fergusson 
Island, are greenish-black, chestnut, and purple, with the bill red, 
the feet reddish with rough yellow scales, and the nape green, 
grey, and black respectively. They have no less than twenty 
rectrices, while the first two have an occipital crest. These 
Pigeons, said to resemble Megapodes in habits, frequent hills or 
dense thickets, often near the sea-coast, but are difficult of observa- 
tion, owing to their shyness ; they run swiftly with erect out- 
spread tail, perch on low boughs, and have a harsh cry, varied by a 
plaintive note ; the food consists of fruits, roots, and snails. The 
nest, containing one egg, is said to be placed at the foot of a tree. 
Starnoenas cyanocephala, of Cuba and the Florida Keys, is brown 
above and purplish-rufous below, with a blue crown surrounded 
by black, a black throat with a white basal line, a white stripe 
across each cheek, and red bill and feet varied with bluish. 
This bird, the “ Perdiz of the Cubans, frequents wooded hills 
and has somewhat gallinaceous habits ; the food consists of 
seeds, berries, and snails, the hollow note having the effect of ven- 
triloquism. Another long-legged, terrestrial genus from New 
Guinea is Uutiygon ; E, terrestris being olivaceous lead-coloured, 
with rufous outer margins to the brown remiges, while E, 
leiLcopareia has a reddish hue on the wing-coverts. Leucosarcia 
picata, the white-fleshed Wonga-wonga of Eastern Australia, is 
blue-black with white forehead, pectoral band, and central 
abdomen. It inhabits the brushes, and feeds chiefly upon the 
ground on seeds, fruits, and insect-larvae; the flight is of short dura- 
tion and the habits somewhat Pheasant-like ; the nest is in a tree. 
Phlogoenas contains a score of members ranging from the Philip- 
pines and Timor to the Society Islands. P. luzonica of Luzon 
has pui’plish upper parts, a greyish -blue head, and yellowish- 
white lower parts, with a patch of stiff red decomposed feathers 
over the crop ; the inner webs of the remiges are more or less 
rufous, a characteristic found also in Chalcopelia, Columhigallina, 
Scardafella, and Leptoptila, from very different parts of the 
world. P. Tujig^da, of New Guinear and the islands to the north- 
west, has the crop-patch yellowish -ochre ; P. tristigma of North 
Celebes is perhaps most striking of all, with its yellow breast 
and forehead, green head, purple nape, and green and purple 
tints on the brown upper back ; P. stairi of the Fiji and Tonga 
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Islands has a greenish-grey head and brownish upper surface, 
with brilliant violet-purple on the wings and a vinous breast, 
while the female differs in being olive-brown, with the head and 
breast dull cinnamon. P. kuharyi of the Caroline group is almost 
entirely violet-purple above, the head being grey, the forehead, 
sides of the neck, throat, and breast white. Geotrygon with some 
dozen and a half species extends from South Mexico to Paraguay, 
several of them being peculiar to the West Indies. 0. inontana, 
the “ Mountain-Partridge,” ranges from Key West and Cuba to 
Paraguay. It has a purplish-rufous upper surface, while the lower 
parts are whitish-fawn colour, with a purplish breast. The female 
is olive with a tinge of gold above, and chiefly buff below, with 
browner breast. G. chrysia of Haiti, Cuba, the Bahamas, and 
the Florida Keys has reddish-brown upper parts, with reflexions 
of brilliant purple, green, and gold, and vinaceous-white lower 
parts. G. vidacea of Central America and Brazil, G, cristata, the 
Mountain-Witch,” of Jamaica, G. linearis of Colombia, and other 
species, bear a general resemblance to the above. These birds 
frequent thickly-wooded districts or moimtainous tracts, where 
they feed upon the ground on seeds, fallen berries, snails, and 
slugs. They often have recourse to running, yet the flight is 
rapid and whirring ; the note is a moaning coo, the nest a slight 
structure on bushes, trees, or even the ground Osculatia pur- 
purea and 0. aapphirina are two beautiful Ecuadorian Pigeons, 
of which the former has a rich purple crown and occiput, a 
purplish -violet mantle with duller wings, a violet rump, a 
bronzy-green hind-neck, a white forehead, throat, and abdomen, 
a greyish breast, and white cheeks with a black transverse stripe 
below. The latter has the crown grey, the occiput golden-green. 
Leptoptila {EngyptUa of some authors), distributed from Texas 
to Argentina, contains about seventeen somewhat similar forms, 
which have olive-brown upper parts, with red, green, and dove- 
coloured reflexions, and usually pinkish-white or greyish under 
parts. The wing-quills almost invariably shew some cinnamon 
on their inner webs, while in L, rufinucha the region of the 
nape is rufous. The White -bellied Pigeon of Jamaica (i. 
jamaicensis) is an unsuspicious bird which habitually lives on 
the ground in woods, eats seeds and fruits, runs, walks, or flies 
for short distances, and sometimes uses straw instead of sticks 
for its nest. The genus Haplopelia is restricted to the Ethiopian 
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Eegion, H, larvata of South Africa, H, hronzina of Abyssinia 
and Shoa, H, principalis of Prince's Island, H, simplex of St. 
Thomas, H, johnstoni of Nyassa-Land, and H. inornata of the 
Cameroons, being all much alike. The first-mentioned — common 
in woods near Cape Town — is plain brown, with green and 
purple gloss on the crown and nape, a white forehead and throat, 
and vinaceous breast with coppery reflexions. It is the Cinnamon 
or Lemon Dove of the colonists, and feeds chiefly on berries, 
obtained upon the ground. 

Group (c). — The third section of the Peristerinae is confined 
to the Old World, and shews metallic blue or green wing-spots 
or patches. Ocyphaps lophotes, the swift Crested Bronze-wing of 
the interior of Australia, is found in flocks, especially near water, 
and has a remarkable habit, when alighting, of erecting its long, 
black crest and elevating its tail until they almost meet. It is 
a grey bird, possessing bronzy-green wing-coverts tipped with 
white, a metallic purple gloss on the secondaries, and peacock- 
blue outer rectrices. Lophophaps plumifera of North-West 
Australia, which has a western race, Z. ferruginea, and a southern, 
L. leucogaster, is a terrestrial species, frequenting creeks in the desert, 
and running on the ground like a Quail. The nest is a mere 
hole in the ground lined with a little grass ; the eggs are said 
to be creamy- white. The Plumed Bronze-wing, as it is called, 
has the general plumage and full crest pale cinnamon, the throat 
white, with a black median stripe, a black gorget, a crescentic 
band of grey on the chest with a black line below, and a few 
purple spots on the secondaries. Geophaps scripta, the Partridge 
Bronze-wing or Squatter of North-West and East Australia, has 
a peculiar habit of squatting on the ground or on the branches of 
any tree in which it takes refuge. It is light brown above and 
grey below, with curious black and white markings on the sides 
of the head and throat; the wing-coverts have pale tips, and 
the innermost of the greater series greenish-purple outer webs. 
G, smithi of North-West Australia is browner. From the 
same parts comes Petrophassa alhipenniSy which frequents rocks, 
though its nest has not yet been recorded ; it is a reddish-brown 
bird with greyer head, grey centres to the feathers, and concealed 
purplish spots on the wing-coverts; the throat is black and white, 
the primaries brown with white bases. Histrioniphaps histrionica, 
of the interior and North-West of Australia, has brown upper 
VOL. IX z 
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and grey under parts ; the head is finely varied with jet-black and 
pure white, the secondaries shew patches of metallic -purple, 
and the primaries have white tips and partly rufous inner webs. 
The female is much duller. It is essentially a Ground-Pigeon, 
and breeds on the bare soil of the plains; but the flight is 
much stronger than might be expected, as is also the case with 
Geophaps, Phaps chalcoptera and P. ehgana, of Australia and 
Tfiismania, in their mode of life resemble the preceding, though 
the latter species is the more terrestrial, while both usually build in 
low trees or bushes. P. chalcoptera, the Common Bronze-wing, 
is extremely handsome, the greyish-brown upper surface being 
relieved by a purple band on the crown and most brilliant bronze 
and green spots upon the wing; the breast is pinkish, the 
throat white, and the forehead white with a wash of yellow. 
The inner webs of the remiges are partly rufous. P. elegans, the 
Brush Bronze-wing, is a shorter-winged bird, with chestnut 
throat and grey breast. Henicophaps albifrons of New Guinea 
and the adjacent western islands has the forehead whitish, the 
neck and under parts rich reddish-purple, the back blue-black, the 
wings glossed with golden-green and bronze, and their coverts 
margined with chestnut. The beak is longer and stouter than 
in the allied forms, and the bird is partly arboreal. Calopelia 
puella of West Africa is a fine cinnamon-coloured bird, with 
blue head and iridescent green spots on the wings. Of Chaleo- 
phaps, ranging from India, Burma, and South China, through the 
islands to Australia and the New Hebrides, Count Salvadori makes 
two divisions, though the species are little more than local races. 
Of the first of these, with golden-green mid-back and scapulars, 
(7. indica, the Emerald Dove or Beetle-wing, may be taken as 
typical; the head is blue with white forehead and sides, the 
upper back is purplish, the wing-coverts golden-green, the lower 
back bronzy with two grey bars, the rump nearly black, and the 
under parts purplish-pink. The female is brown and somewhat 
redder below, with grey forehead. This species covers nearly 
the whole range of the genus, but only stretches eastward to 
Greelvink Bay in New Guinea, (7. chrysochlora reaches from 
Timor to the New Hebrides; C. sanghirensis occurs in Great 
Sanghir Island; C. natalis in Christmas Island, Indian Ocean. 
C. stephani, of Celebes and Papuasia, and C. mortoni, of the Solomon 
Islands, constitute the second division, where the mid-back and 
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scapulaxs are reddish-cinnamon. These Pigeons frequent bushy 
districts, feed on the ground on seeds and fruits, run fast, and 
fly swiftly for short distances. They have a mournful note, 
breed on low trees, and make a fairly compact nest of roots, 
grass, or twigs. Chalcopelia afra inhabits Africa south of 
Abyssinia and Senegambia. It has olive-brown upper parts, 
with two black stripes across the lower back, and a few large 
spots of brilliant purple and green on the wing; the under 
parts are pinkish, and the inner webs of the primaries and 
their coverts bright rufous. Cl chalcospilus, with the spots 
golden -green, is probably a variety. They inhabit bushy 
country in pairs, the flight, food, note, and nest being similar to 
those of Chcdcophaps. Tympanutria hicolor is a similar but greyer 
bird, with the purple spots almost black and the lower parts 
white; it inhabits Southern Africa, Madagascar, the Comoros, 
and Fernando Po. The very long- tailed Oena capemis is pale 
brown above and white below, with black face and throat, grey 
crown, two black bands across the lower back, and steel-blue 
patches on the winga The inner webs of the primaries and their 
coverts are cinnamon. The female has a white face and throat. 
It is a bird of rough bushy country, which is seldom found in 
flocks, utters a deep plaintive note, and breeds in low trees. 
This species walks with the utmost rapidity, and feeds upon the 
ground on seeds of grasses and grain. It is. found in tropical 
and Southern Africa, in Madagascar, and at Aden and Jeddah. 

Group (rf). — The most typical Peristerinae constitute a fourth 
section, usually with metallic wing-spots, restricted to America. 
Metriopdia melanoptera and M. aymara range from Ecuador and 
Peru respectively to Chili and the borders of Argentina. The 
former is greyish-brown above and vinaceous below, with black 
wings and tail, the latter has golden spots on the wing-coverts. 
They are found in small flocks in the valleys of the Andes, and 
in winter on the coast, being called by the natives ''Tortola 
cordillerana,” or " Cordillera Dove.” Peristera cinerea is bluish- 
grey in the male, with lighter under parts, black remiges and outer 
rectrices, some velvety black spots being very conspicuous on the 
wings and scapulars. The female is brown, with cinnamon wing- 
spots. This species ranges from South Mexico to Paraguay; 
while P. geoffroyi, with white-tipped lateral tail-feathers and a 
grey breast, inhabits South-East Brazil; P. mondetoura, with 
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chestnut breast, occurs from South Mexico to Peru. They frequent 
wooded and hilly districts, forming small flocks and uttering a cry 
resembling " huup-huup.” Oxypelia cyawpia, of the interior of 
Brazil, and Uropdia camptatris, of that country and BoUvia, link 
the above genus to Columhigcdlina, which contains six species. 
C, paaaerina extends from the southern United States and the 
West Indies to Peru and Paraguay ; (7. minuta occupies a similar 
range, except for the United States ; and C. cruziana reaches from 
Ecuador to North Chili — all with naked feet ; C. hv/Mayi inhabits 
Ecuador and Peru ; C, talpojcoti, most of South America north of 
Paraguay ; C, rufipennia ranges from Mexico to the north of South 
America, these three having the metatarsi feathered laterally. C. 
paaaerina is olive-grey, with violet spots on the wing and purplish 
coverts ; the feathers of the forehead and under parts being vinous, 
with dull brown centres to the latter, and those of the hinder 
portion of the head bluish, with dusky margins, which cause a 
scaly appearance. The female lacks the purple and red tints. C. 
minuta, the most diminutive Pigeon known, — though Oena would 
be smaller but for its tail, — is uniform below. The other species 
differ but little, though only (7. rvfipennia has, like the above, the 
under surface of the wing cinnamon. Flocks of the Ground-Dove 
or Tortolita, as C. pctsaerina is called, are found amongst open woods 
and pastures, running about with elevated tails, and feeding chiefly 
upon the ground on seeds, berries, peas, and grain ; if disturbed, 
they betake themselves with low and noisy flight to a tree ; but 
they are usually very tame, and may often be heard uttering their 
mournful notes on the roofs of outbuildings. The nest, placed in low 
bushes or on the ground, is carefully constructed and lined with 
grass, two or three broods being reared in the season. The hen 
is said to feign disablement at its nest like a Plover, while the 
birds apparently dust themselves in gallinaceous fashion. Colum- 
bula picui, distinguished by a blue band on the wing-coverts, 
occurs in South America from Bolivia and Chili eastward. 

Group (e). — The fifth section of the Peristerinae exhibit no 
metallic spots or lustre, while the wings are rounded and the tail is 
rather long. Gymnopelia erythrothorax, of the mountains of Peru, 
Bolivia, and North Chili, is brown, with vinaceous head and 
breast, and remarkably large naked orbits of orange margined with 
black. Seardafella has crescentic black edges to the feathers, the 
upper parts being brown and the lower pinky white, while the 
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primaries have cinnamoa inner weba S. squamosa, of Brazil, 
Venezuela,- and Colombia, has a white wing-patch, absent in 
8, inca, extending from Texas to Nicaragua. These "Scaly 
Doves,” as they are called, seem to be essentially terrestrial. 
Geopelia humeralis, of Australia and Southern New Guinea, is 
brown above, with black scale-like markings, a rufous nape, a 
bluish forehead and chest, a pinkish breast, and a white mid-belly. 
The remiges are rufous on the inner web. G. cuneata, of 
Australia only, has small white wing-spots, and no black marginal 
markings on the feathers. G. tranquilla, of the same country, Q. 
striata, ranging from South Tenasserim to the Philippines and the 
Moluccas — introduced into Madagascar, the Mascarene Islands, 
and St. Helena — and G. maugei, found from the Timor group to 
the K4 Islands, are distinctly banded with black and white, the 
first round the neck only, the other two on the breast also. These 
long-tailed species, resembling miniature Turtle-Doves, frequent 
grassy plains, thickets, or swampy river-sides in small flocks, and 
flit tamely from tree to tree, alighting with upturned tail ; the 
“coo” is rarely loud; the food consists of seeds and berries, 
usually obtained upon the ground ; the nest, placed rather low, 
is of twigs or grass. 

Group (/). — Turtur contains twenty-eight Old World forms, 
reaching eastward to Japan, the Ladrones, and the Moluccas. 
In habits resembling the members of the genus Cohimha, they are 
browner in coloration, and about three quarters of the size ; while 
some exhibit lateral patches of dark feathers tipped with blue, grey, 
or white on the neck, the plumage whereof in other species is 
bifurcated and spotted with rufous or white. Many have a black 
nuchal collar, and a few somewhat fawn-coloured upper parts ; the 
lower surface is more or less vinaceous, and the rectrices, except 
the two median, are tipped with white or grey. The following 
may exemplify the range of this sixth section of the Peristerinae; — 
Turtur communis, the Turtle-Dove of Europe, winters in Northern 
Africa and Western Asia ; T. douraca or risorius (our common 
cage-bird), extends from Turkey to India and Japan; T. orientalis, 
accidental in Europe, only from India to Japan; T. tigrinus from 
the Malay countries to the Moluccas ; T. dussumieri tom Borneo 
to the Ladrones; T. semitorquatus, T. isdbdlinvs, and so forth, 
inhabit Africa ; T.pictwratvs Madagascar, T. odddbranus, T. eomor- 
ensis, T. eoppingeri, T. alibotti, and T. rostratus the neighbouring 
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Isiaixda. The African T. senegalenm is found in the Canaries, and 
seTexal introduced species occur in Madagascar or Mauritius. 

Group (g ). — The seventh section of the Peristerinae is character- 
ized bj metallic spots near the ear-coverts and an iridescent gloss 
on the sides of the neck. Md^pdia leucoptera, found from Texas 
to Costa Bica and the West Indies, and the very similar if. 
meloda of Peru and Chili, have a white wing-patch. One of the 
notes resembles a cock’s crow. Meopdia, of the Galapagos, links 
these closely to Zenaida, with six members, found from the Florida 
Keys, Yucatan, and the Antilles, through South America to Pata- 
gonia. Z. amahilis, the Pea- or Mountain-Dove of the islands 
from the Florida Keys to Antigua, is reddish-olive, with vinous 
head and breast, two peacock-blue ear-spots, black blotches on 
the scapulars and wing-coverts, black remiges, and a white band 
across the secondariea Chiefly terrestrial, it roosts and nests 
either on trees or on the ground, the flight being swift, and the 
note very soft. Zenaidura earolinensis, the Mourning-Dove of 
North America, including Southern. Canada, is not unlike the 
above, but has the crown, sides of the body, and edges of the 
wings blue, and in the male the breast purplish. Small flocks 
often frequent the neighbourhood of houses, while the flight is 
strong, the note guttural and melancholy, the food of grain, 
berries, acorns, shoots 'of plants, and apparently worma The 
nest is placed indifferently on the earth or aloft. 

Sub-fam. 3. ColumMnae. — Eetopistes migraiorius, the well- 
known Passenger-Pigeon, breeds in eastern North America, chiefly 
in Canada and the adjoining United States, and wanders to the 
Paciflc and Cuba. Its immense colonies are seemingly a thing 
of the past, though as lately as 1888 a northward flight crossed 
Michigan, where in 1878, at Petosky, the “roost,” or area 
occupied, is said to have been twenty-eight miles long by three 
or four broad. The trees were often laden with nests, and 
during a stay of five weeks several millions of birds are stated 
to have been captured, chiefly by means of nets and decoys ; 
though earlier authors, such as Wilson, mention many different 
methods of slaughter. The parents were very noisy, and covered 
vast distances in search of food ; but, save for the sharp call-note, 
and the single egg, the other habits were as in most arboreal Pigeons. 

Corgphoenas erasdrodris, of the Solomon Islands, a slate- 
coloured species with brownish bead and crest, resembles in its 
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very stout bill and long graduated rectrices Beinwardtoenas rein- 
wardti, ranging from Celebes to Papuasia, and JR, hrowni, of the 
Duke of York Island and New Britain. In the two last-named the 
head is grey, the under parts are white, and the naked orbits red, 
the former having the back chestnut, the latter black. Closely 
allied are the two dozen Pheasant-like members of Macropygia, 
with elongated wedge-shaped tails, from the Indian and Australian 
Kegions, which have rich chestnut, purplish-brown, or cinnamon 
plumage, with darker shading and iridescent sheen, chiefly con- 
fined to the upper surface. The head is usually lighter, the under 
parts are often buff or vinaceous, and the irides parti-coloured ; the 
naked orbits vary in tint. Inhabiting bushy country or hills up to 
about eight thousand feet, they fly but short distances, feeding upon 
the ground on seeds and berries, and uttering a loud monotonous 
note. M, tnscdia, the Cuckoo-Dove, occurs from North India to 
West China ; M, leptogrammica inhabits the Malay Countries ; 
several other species carry the range to the Moluccas ; M. tenui- 
rostris occupies the Philippine and Sulu Islands ; M. phasianella 
the eastern half of Australia ; M, doreya and so forth New Guinea 
and its islands; M, rufa the New Hebrides; 3L rvfo-castanea the 
Solomons. The two last-named have bifurcated breast-feathers. 

Turacoena menadensis, of Celebes, the Togian and Sula Islands, 
is slate-black with golden-green occiput, neck, and breast, white 
face and throat, and naked red orbits ; T, modesta, of Timor, has 
the orbits yellow, and lacks the white. Turturoena delegorgii, of 
Natal, is slaty-black, with a chestnut mantle surmounted by a 
white band, lilac and green reflexions on the occiput, neck, and 
chest, vinous under parts, and bare pink orbits. The female is 
brownish-grey, having a cinnamon head and nape glossed with 
green, but no white collar. T, sharpii, of East Equatorial Africa, 
differs in its green crown and nuchal region ; T, iriditorques, found 
from the Gaboon to Liberia, lacks the white band, and has the 
lateral rectrices tipped with buff ; Nesoenas mayeri, of Mauritius, 
is reddish-brown, with pink head, neck, and lower surface. 

The cosmopolitan genus Columba contains nearly sixty 
members, of which comparatively few inhabit the Palaearctic 
and Nearctic Eegions ; the general coloration is blue, relieved by 
black and rufous, or a metallic red and green sheen. Want of space 
forbids a description of every form, and the following are in no 
definite order : but C, palumhua, C, latmvora, C, hollii, C, trocaz, 
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C, Uucocephala, and so forth, are Wood-Pigeons; C, livta, 0, 
sehimperi, C, affinis, C. intermedia^ and C. leuconota are true Bock- 
Pigeons ; C, oenas and its nearest allies being somewhat inter- 
mediate. C. rujina, extending from Guatemala to Peru and Brazil, 
and C, speciosa, ranging further north to Mexico, are especially 
ruddy ; C. ianthina, of Japan and the liu-Kiu Islands, is unusually 
metallic ; (7. grisea, of Borneo and Sumatra, is mainly light grey ; 
C, polleni, of the Comoro Islands, olive-brown ; C. arquatrix, of 
Eastern and South-Western Africa, is flecked with white above 
and below; C, speciosa, only on the hind neck; C, guinea, of 
Westei’n and North-Eastern Africa, has bifurcated neck-feathers 
and triangular white wing-spots ; C, levcocephcda, of the Florida 
Keys, Bahamas, Antilles, and Honduras, and C. leucomela, of East 
Australia, have the crown, and the latter the neck and under parts 
white; (7. leuconota, the "Snow-Pigeon"’ of Kashmir, Yarkand, 
and Tibet, has the neck, lower back, and breast white; 
C. pcdumbus, our Bing-l)ove, Wood-Pigeon, Cushat, or Queest, 
the habits of which are universally known, extends through the 
Palaearctic Eegion from Madeira and the Azores to Persia; it 
differs from the smaller and darker Stock-Dove (C' oenas), of the 
same Eegion eastward to Turkestan, by the white patches on the 
sides of its neck and the white wing-bar. (7. Hvia, the Bock- 
Dove, from which our domestic races have sprung, is easily 
distinguishable from other British species by the white rump anti 
the two black alar bands. The breeding habits of our native birds, 
and the damage done by flocks of Wood-Pigeons, partly composed 
of immigrants, have already been mentioned (p. 328). Columba 
laurivora and C. bollii, which lays but one egg, are peculiar to 
the Canary Islands ; C, trocaz to Madeira, (7. torringtoniae to Ceylon, 
G, pcdumhoides to the Andamans and Nicobars, C. mctallica to 
Timor, G. gymnophthalma, apparently to Curasao, Aruba, and 
Bonaire, and several forms to Samoa, the Liu-Kiu, Bonin, Fiji, 
and other groups. C, araucana reaches the Straits of Magellan. 

Gymnophaps albertisi, of New Guinea, is grey, with whitish 
breast, purplish-chestnut under parts elsewhere, and naked red orbits. 

Sub-fem. 4. Treroninae, — This includes the Fruit-Pigeons in 
the widest sense, natives of the Old World, of which the bigger are 
contained in the first eight genera. Hemiphaga novae zealandiae, 
of New Zealand, is green, with brilliant coppery reflexions, 
brownish -purple back, and white abdomen ; K spadicea, of 
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Norfolk Island, and H, chathamensiB^ of the Chatham group, have 
greyer wing-coverts and green nape. Lopholaemus aniaretieus, 
of Eastern Australia, is grey, with a fine yufous crest, black 
remiges, black rectrices banded with grey, and bare reddish 
orbits; the neck-feathers being hackled as in CaJoenoB. In 
Myruticivora the general plumage is white, but M. bicolor^ of 
the Malay Archipelago, has black wing-quills and tip to the tail ; 
the similar M, spilorrhoa of Australia and Papuasia, the yellower 
M, BuhfiaveBceyiB of New Ireland, and the blacker-tailed M, melanura 
of the Moluccas, have black spots near the vent ; M. luctuosa, of 
Celebes and the Sula Islands, has the remiges nearly grey. 

Phaenorrhina goliath, of New Caledonia and the Isle of 
Pines, is slaty-black, with maroon patches on the wing-coverts 
and abdomen, black quills, and a broad chestnut tail-bar. 

The forty to fifty species of Carpophaga range from India to 
Hainan and Fiji. C, concinna, found in the Moluccas, Tenimber, 
K^, and Aru Islands, is metallic bronzy-green with grey head 
and lower surface ; C, aenea, extending from India and Ceylon 
to Hainan and Flores, has more vinaceous lower parts and greener 
tail; C, latrans, of Fiji, is nearly brown above; C, zoeae, of 
Papuasia, has a chestnut mantle and black pectoral baiJd. 
C, griseipectuB, of the Philippines, has a grey back with blackish- 
green spots, and a chestnut lower breast; (7. basilica, of the 
Halmahera group, has a pinkish-white head and upper breast, a 
rufous lower breast, and a broad grey tip to the tail ; C. cuprea, 
of Southern India, is brown, with white throat, greyish-pink 
head, neck, mantle, and under parts ; C, poecilorrhoa, of North 
Celebes, is glossy greenish-black above with grey head, mantle, 
and chest, and brown breast with ochre markings; C. pinon, 
of New Guinea and the Western Papuan Islands, is slaty-grey 
with a white forehead, a ring of white feathers round the 
naked red orbits, and a purplish-chestnut lower breast. Large 
flocks commonly gather after breeding. The seven species of 
Globicera, remarkable for a fleshy knob at the base of the bill, 
may be represented by Cl pacifica, ranging from New Guinea to 
Samoa, and C. rubricera, of New Reland, New Britain, New 
Hanover, and the Duke of York Island. The former has a grey 
head, bronzy-green upper parts, bluer remiges and rectrices and 
pinkish lower surface, the knob being black. The latter has a 
vinous head, grey mantle, chestnut abdomen, and red knob. 
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Serresivs geUeatm, of the Marquesas Islands, noted for the feathered 
skin or " saddle ” covering half the culmen, is deep glossy green, 
with dark grey head and under parts. All these Fruit-Pigeons 
feed and build on lofty trees, and seldom, if ever, descend to 
the ground — possessing short legs and broad-soled grasping feet ; 
they have a powerful rapid flight and utter varied notes, occa- 
sionally deep and booming like a wild beast’s roar ; they eat vast 
quantities of fruit, and some are very fond of mice ; while they 
normally lay two eggs, but exceptionally one. 

The five splendid species of Megaloprepia occupy the Northern 
Moluccas, Papuasia, and Eastern Australia. AT. magnijica of 
the latter country has a greenish-grey head and neck, golden- 
green upper parts with an oblique yellow band on the wing- 
coverts, rich purple breast and abdomen, and yellow vent. M. 
formosa of the Halmahera group lacks the yellow on the wings 
and has, in the male only, a crimson patch on the greenish breast. 
The other three species are barely separable. The habits re- 
semble those of Carpophagay the note being peculiarly hoarse. 

Alectoroenas comprises four remarkable forms from Madagascar 
and the neighbouring islands, of which A, nitidissiina of Mauri- 
tius has become extinct within historic times, tliree specimens 
being still extant at Port Louis, Paris, and Edinburgh respec- 
tively. This species, called " Pigeon hollondais ” from its colours, 
which are those of the Dutch flag, is indigo-blue, with white head 
and neck, vermilion tail-coverts and tail edged with black, and red 
carunculated orbits, lores, and forehead. A, madagascariensisy of 
Madagascar and Nossib^ Island, has most of the neck slaty-grey, 
but the head blue, and the tail crimson with a wash of blue and 
green at the base, while the naked skin only surrounds the eyes. 
A. pvlcherrima of the Seychelles, to which the name of Pigeon 
hollondais " has been transferred, has the neck and breast grey, 
the upper parts, including the tail, black with blue reflexions, the 
crown crimson, the orbits, lores, and forehead wattled. A. sganzini 
of the Comoro Islands differs in having a grey head and only 
the orbits bare. Throughout the genus the long, loosely webbed 
and bifurcated neck-feathers resemble hackles in appearance. The 
members are, according to circumstances, tame and stupid, or shy 
and wary ; they are arboreal and fly powerfully, while they feed 
on dates, figs, terries and grain, the flocks being very destructive 
to rice-crops. Drepanoptila Tvolosericea, of New Caledonia and 
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the Isle of Pines, with its feathered white metatarsi and fork- 
tipped primaries, is green, with grey wing- and tail-bars, white 
throat and yellow abdomen, the last being Prided from the breast 
by a yellowish-white and a black band. 

Of the smaller Fruit-Pigeons, which diJGfer but little in habits 
from the larger, the lovely genus Chrysoenas is conned to Fiji C. 
luteovirena has an olive-yellow head, and a bright yellow abdomen 
and collar; the remaining plumage being yellow, more or less tinged 
with green, especially on the wings and tail The feathers of the 
neck and back are narrowly lanceolate and the tail-coverts long. 
The female is green, with a yellow wash below, and has nearly 
brown remiges. C. victor is bright orange, with oUve-yellow 
head and throat and browner wing-quills; the coverts almost 
conceal the tail, but the long decomposed body-feathers are not 
especially narrow. The female is green, with yellowish head 
and orange-margined remigea C. viridis is dark green, with a 
golden hue on the back and breast, the head being i^ost yellow, 
as are the edges of the quills. The female is green, with grey 
vent-region. The seventy or more brilliantly coloured members 
of the genus Ptilopus range from the Malay Peninsula to the 
Marquesas; New Guinea and Polynesia accounting for a large 
majority. The following are some of the most striking. P. 
jamhu of the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, Borneo, Bangka, and 
Billiton has the front half of the head crimson, the upper parts 
bright green, the primaries black, margined with bluish-green, 
the tip of the tail yellowish, and the under parts white, with a 
purplish-brown streak down the throat, a rosy smear on the 
breast, and a red-brown anal region. The female has dull purple 
on the head and a greyish-green breast. The following three 
species have bifurcated breast-feathers. P. dupetit-thoiiarsi of 
the Marquesas has the crown whitish, encircled by a yellowish 
line, the upper surface green with yellow margins to the wing- 
quills and tip to the tail, the scapulars and inner secondaries 
spotted with blue, the under parts yellowish-green, with a cherry- 
coloured patch surrounded by oran^ on the breast, the throat 
and vent pale yellow. P. swainsoni of Eastern Australia, stray- 
ing to South-East New Guinea, has a rose-lilac forehead and 
crown with a yellow margin behind, bright green upper pcurts 
with yellow edges to the wing-quills and peacock-blue tips to 
the inner secondaries and scapulars, a yellow tip to the tail, a 
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pale yellow throat, a dull green breast with silvery grey tips to 
the feathers, and a lilac band dividing this from the orange 
abdomen. The female is rather brighter green. P. superhm of 
the Moluccas, Papuasia and North Australia, has a purple cap, 
rufous-orange nape and sides of the neck, rich green upper 
surface, with deep blue spots on the scapulars and wings and a 
patch of the same colour at the bend of the latter, black primaries 
with yellow margins, a whitish throat, and a purple and grey breast, 
separated from the white abdomen and green and white vent by a 
broad violet-black band. The female has green upper parts, with 
blue spots on the wing-region and one on the occiput, and a grey 
and green breast. P. insolitus of New Ireland, New Britain, and 
the Duke of York Island, with its curious orange frontal knob, is 
green, with grey lesser wing-coverts and inner secondaries, a grey- 
tipped tail, an orange abdomen, and a yellowish vent-region. 
P. aurantiifrons of Papuasia has a yellowish-green head with 
orange forehead ; a white throat ; grey neck, upper breast, tip of 
the tail, and spots on the scapulars and wing-coverts ; the remain- 
ing plumage being chiefly green. P. nanus of the same districts, 
the smallest of the Sub-family, is bronzy-gi'een with a greyish 
band on each side of the breast, a yellow vent, and a purple 
abdominal patch, lacking in the female. Phahotreron is a group 
of similar species confined to the Philippines. P. amethystina is 
bronzy-brown with an amethystine nape and lower surface, the 
cheeks are crossed by a black line over a white one, the throat 
is reddish, the tip of the tail grey. The lines on the cheeks 
and a rounded tail are characteristic of the genus. 

The remaining members of the Treroninae are of a greenish 
or yellowish coloration, generally varied with patches or bands 
of dull purple, red, orange, or lilac — nearly or quite absent in 
the females, except in Vinago, where the sexes are similar. This 
genus is Ethiopian, while the others reach from India eastward to 
Japan, Foimosa, and the Moluccas. Osmotreron contains a dozen 
and a half species, of which the following may serve as examples. 
0. vernans, ranging from the Malay countries to Cochin-China, 
the Philippines, and Celebes, has a greyish head and throat, 
vinaceous -purple neck, dull green upper parts, yellowish-green 
lower surface with an orange pectoral patch, rufescent upper and 
chestnut under tail-coverts ; the wing-quills are black with yellow 
margins to the coverts, and the grey tail exhibits a black sub- 
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terminal bar on the lateral feathers. The small 0, olax of the 
Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, and Borneo, has the back maroon, 
the head and neck grey. 0, pompadora of Ceylon has the fore- 
head and throat yellow, the mantle maroon, and the median 
rectrices green. 0, aromatica of Bouru differs in having no 
yellow forehead, and the bend of the wing blackish. 

Treron nipalenns and the very closely allied T, Tiasica are 
foimd from Bengal and Nepal to the Indo-Malay Islands, the 
Philippines, and Cochin-China; they have grey heads, chestnut 
mantles, black wings with yellow edges to the coverts and 
secondaries, cinnamon under tail -coverts, grey lateral rectrices 
banded with black, and green plumage elsewhere. Butreron 
capelin, of the Malay Peninsula and neighbouring islands, has the 
head and upper parts greyish-green, the wings nearly as in the 
last species, the throat and abdomen yellowish-green, the breast 
orange, and the under tail-coverts chestnut. 

Crocopus, with its three similar members, extends from India 
and Ceylon to Cochin-China. C. chlorigaster has a grey head 
and tail, a yellowish-green neck and under surface, a grey band 
across the mantle, a yellow alar bar, an olive-green back and 
rump, a purple patch at the bend of the wing, and rufous and 
white lower tail-coverts. 

Half a dozen species of Vinago range from Senegambia and 
Abyssinia to Madagascar and Cape Colony. F. waalia, found 
from West to North-East Africa, has a greenish-grey head and 
neck, olive upper parts, blackish-brown remiges with yellow outer 
margins, a rich vinous patch on the wing-coverts, a slaty-blue 
tail, a bright yellow breast, and a buff abdomen. F. calva, of 
the Ethiopian Eegion northward of Angola and the Zambesi, has 
a curious bare forehead and frontal swelling, a yellowish-green 
head, neck, and lower surface, and a grey collar at the base of 
the hind-neck. F. crassirostris is confined to St. Thomas and 
EoUas Islands, West Africa ; F. australis to Madagascar. Sphem- 
cercus, with some eight members, having wedge-shaped tails and a 
general resemblance in colour, reaches from North India, Sumatra, 
Borneo, and Java, to Japan and Formosa. S, sphenurus, of the 
Himalayas and the Burmese countries, has the head, neck, and under 
parts greenish-yellow with a rufous tinge, the back purplish- and 
bluish -green, the rump and wing -coverts olive with a maroon 
patch on the latter, and the remiges slaty-black with yellow 
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maigina S. ai^oldi is peculiar to Japan, S. aororiua and S. 
formoaae to Formosa, S. permagnm to the liu-Kiu Islands. 

Comparatively few fossil forms of the Columbidae have been 
discovered, but Columha oocuis in the Lower Miocene of France 
and in Malta, while Lithophapa vlnaria and Ptogwra gallinaeea 
are recorded £rom the Queensland Drifts, and Alectoroenaa f 
rodericana is an extinct species from Rodriguez. 
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NEORKITHES CAEINATAE CONTINUEI) 

BRIGADE II — LEGION II (CORACIOMORPHAE). ORDERS : CTTCULI- 
FORMES CORACIIFORMES 

Order XIL OUOULIFORMES. 

The Order Cuculiformes commences the last great division of 
Carinate Birds. It contains the Sub-Orders Cuculi and Psittaci ; 
the former consisting of the Families Cuxulidae, or Cuckoos, and 
Musophagidae, or Plantain-eaters ; the latter of the Psittacidae, or 
Parrots, Parrakeets, Macaws, and Cockatoos, and the Trichoglossidae, 
or Lory group. Zygodactylous feet (p. 10) are characteristic of 
the Order, while further structural details are to be found below. 
Dr. Gadow confirms the close connexion of the two Sub-Orders.^ 
Fam. I. Oncnlidae. — Here we may accept, in default of full 
anatomical investigation, the Sub-families of Captain Shelley,® 
namely, (1) Cucidinae, (2) Centropodinae, (3) Phaenicophainae, 
(4) Neomorphinae, (5) IHplopterinae, and (6) Crotophaginae. 

The bill is generally long and curved, being strongly arched 
in Hyetornis, Piaya, Taccoeua, and Zanclostomus ; it is straight 
in Saurothera and Bhinortha, abnormally large in Bhampho- 
mantis and Scythrops, and has the maxilla compressed into a 
thin elevated plate in Crotophaga. The scutellated metatarsi 
are commonly stout, and are especially long in the cursorial 
genera Coua and Geococeyx; in Centropiis the hallux terminates 
in an elongated spur-like claw. The wings are long and straight 
in the Cuculinae, Diplopterinae, and Crotophaginae, short and 
curved elsewhere ; the primaries numbering ten, and the second- 
aries usually nine or ten, but thirteen in Scythrops \ in the 
Neomorphinae the quills are about equ6tl in extent The rounded 

> Bronn's Thier-Eeioh, Avei, Syst. Theil, 1893, pp. 212>223. 

* Cat. Birds Brit. Mus. six. 1891, pp. 209-210 
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or wedge-shaped tail is nearly always Ic^^' and ^ ten feathers, 
except in the Crotophagini^, Which have'«i|^t ; it is forked in two 
species of Surnicvlua. JMphptanu has the upper coverts half as 
long as the rectrices, Dromoeoecyx has them of the entire length. 
The impervious nostrils, usually pierced in a swollen membrahfe, 
are hidden by bristly plumes in Daaylophvs and Lepii^ammus. 
The furcula is Y-shap^, the tongue is sagittate vdth letroverted 
spines on the posterior margin, the syrinx is tracheo-bronchial or 
occasionally bnmohial. Distinct ^clashes are often visible, the 
after-shaft is rudimentary or absent, the nestlings are naked, and 
down is only found in adults on the unfeathered spaces. 

The plumage of the more typical Cuckoos is brownish or grey, 
usually with barred under parts, the long flank-feathers cover- 
ing half the metatarsi ; Chrysococcyx, however, contains several 
beautiful emerald-green forms ; while Ckalcoeoccyx is scarcely less 
brilliant ; but Su/ndcvlns and Cucvlus elamosus are black. Croto- 
phaga is also black. Coceystes, and several species of Coua, have 
well-developed crests, while Lepidogrammui has a rounded tuft, 
Ouira one of long narrow plumes, and Geocoecyx mexicamis an 
erectile patch. Fork-tipped feathers on the head and neck are 
not uncommon. The colour of the bill, feet, and iris varies much ; 
the cheeks and orbits are often naked, and may be bright red, 
blue, or greyish, as in the Phoenicophainae and Centropodinae. 
Strong glossy feather-shafts, often with filiform extremities, are 
found in Coua, Taccocua, PhoenicopJtaes, Bhopodytes and elsewhere, 
on the head, neck, mantle and chest ; Crotophaga has stiff, scale- 
like borders, and Lepidogratnmua metallic horny tips, to the 
feathers of the first two of these ; Datylophus has fine crimson 
hair-like tufts springing from above each eye. The beak may 
be black, green, yellowish, or even, as in Bhamphoeoccyx, chiefly 
red. The sexes are alike in most casea 

The Ethiopian and Indian Begions are richest in Cuculidae. 
New Zealand possesses only two species ; but Madagascar, besides 
other forms, claims the entire genus Coua. In all there are more 
than a hundred and sixty species of some forty-two genera. 

Sub-fam. 1. Cuevlinae. — Cucvlus eanorus, the faniiliar Cuckoo 
of Britain and nearly all the Old World, is greyish-brown above 
and on the throat, the lower parts being white barred with 
dusky, and the wings and tail shewing a few white markings. 
A chestnut-brown or “hepatic” phase is sometimes met with. 
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Jto yoaiig '“faeowitf-^ii^tled with white on the nape. Its 
flight and g^qhral coloi^^t^ give th(^4^|l^oo a distinctly Hawk- 
lilra appearance, and cause it to be sye^e'matically mobbed by 
snmilJdirds, while ignorant peasants persecute it mercilessly, and' 
aes^ that it “ changes to a Hawk” m winter. Certain other 
members Family have the ^anie raptorial aspect, notably 

the Asiatic finwk-Cuckoo {Hierocceeyai)-, whereas several of the 
Centropodincte unconsciously mimic Pheasants in their colour, 


o 



Fio. 69. — Cuckoo. Ctteiilus canbncs. x f. 


in their red orbits and their wedge-shaped tail Geococcyx is still 
more like a Galline bird in some respects ; ^and Surniculus is a 
decidedly good imitation of a Drongo (Dicruridae). 

In early April the Cuckoo’s note heralds the approaching 
summer in Britain, and continues to be heard until June, after 
which it becomes hoarser and the first syllable is doubled ; in July 
the adults begin to disappear, yet sti^ay examples — chiefly, if not 
entirely, young — ^remain up to October, when they migrate as far 
as South Africa, Ceylon, and Celebes. None breed south of North 
Africa and the Himalayas. The eggs are invariably deposited 
|ih6 nests of other birds, which reti the intruder and feed it 
it leaves the country; but it is doubtful how many are 
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produced in a season— poBaibiy five or six — or whether the 
same hen ever places two or more in one nest. It is now certain 
that the egg is laid on the ground and conveyed to the chosen 
nursery in the bill, an occurrence said to have been actually 
witnessed by Adolf MtLller, a forester in Darmstadt. 

Closely connected with the above parasitic habit is the qimstion 
of the colour of the egg. Bed or blue specimens have undoubtedly 
been found in Germany and elsewhei-e, as well as the typical 
brown or greyish varieties ; but they do not always assimilate 
to those of the foster-parent, albeit to the eggs of Pipits, Wag- 
tails, and so forth, that of a Cuckoo is often exactly similar. The 
theories advanced to accoimt for this are by no means conclusive, 
though hereditary habit may afford a clue ; we may, however, be 
sure that the hen cannot determine the colour of her egg. 

With us the most usual foster-parents are the Meadow-Pipit, 
Pied Wagtail, Eeed Warbler, Hedge-Sparrow and Eobin, perhaps in 
the above order. They seldom, if ever, seem to resent the intru- 
sion, or to notice their consequent losses. The careful observations 
of Jenner, Hancock, and Mrs. Blackburn shew that the young 
Cuckoo, when some thirty hours old, begins unaided to remove from 
the nest the rightful progeny or unhatched eggs by means of its broad 
back, which has a central depression for the first twelve days ; but 
after this hollow is filled up the desire is said to cease. It pushes 
below a nestling with its wings, and raises it with much exertion 
to the edge of the nest, finally ejecting it by a supreme effort. 

The probable reason why the Cuckoo’s egg often hatches first is 
the hen’s habit of selecting nests with only one or two fresh eggs. 
Subsequently she neglects her offspring entirely. It is stated 
that the males, who alone utter the well-known notes, decidedly 
outnumber the females, and that no strict pairing takes place ; 
while in the courting season a curious bubbling sound, attributed 
to the hen, may be heard as two or three individuals chase each 
other along the hedgerowa Wooded districts and bare hill-moors 
are equally frequented, trees being constantly used as perches. 
The quick, straight flight is varied by twists and swoops ; the 
food consists of insects and their larvae, the stomach often becom- 
ing lined with hairs of caterpillars. Our Cuckoo does not eat eggs, 
but various foreign species add to their diet seeds and other fruits, 
land-molluscs, worms, frogs, lizards, small snakes, birds, and mice. 
Chalcoeoecyx Iwidm bruises its food before swallowing it. 
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The genus Coccystes, of South Europe, Africa, and Tropical 
Asia, includes the Great Spotted Cuckoo (C, glandarius), which 
has twice occurred in Britain, a crested greyish-brown bird, with 
a yellowish throat, white under parts and markings above. In 
Southern Spain and Northern Africa it deposits from two to four 
eggs in the nests of the Magpies, Pica rustica, P. mauritanica, 
and Cyanopica coohi, or of the Grey Crow, Corvus cornix ; these 
eggs, like those of the foster parents, being pale green with brown 
and lilac markings. The note of the male is kee-ou, kee-ou ” or 
"kark-kark” of the female " burroo-bunm” (7. coromandus, 
chiefly greenish- and bluish -black above with rufous wings and 
white nuchal collar, and buff below with grey abdomen, ranges 
from India and Ceylon to China and Celebes, laying roundish, 
plain green-blue eggs in nests of Crateropus and other birds, and 
having a true Cuckoo’s note. C, serratus of South Africa, which 
is greenish-black with a white alar band, is somewhat terrestrial, 
and lays a white egg in nests of Pycnonotus and Sigelus, 

Surniculus lugubris, extending from India to China and the 
Malay Islands, is black, with green and purple reflexions and a 
few scattered white markings. The tail is sometimes forked. 
Cacomantis passerinns, of India, Java, and Sumatra, is grey, 
having an olive gloss above, blue-black rectrices with white bars, 
and white abdomen. It frequents jungles, utters a plaintive 
series of whistles, continuing for hours, and lays bluish eggs 
with purplish markings in various birds* nests. C, virescens of 
Celebes and Bouru is said by Dr. Meyer to build its own nest. 
Chrysococcyx srnaragdineus, of Tropickl and Southern Africa, is 
a lovely emerald-green bird, with yellow breast and white-barred 
lateral rectrices. The female has a partially rufous head and mantle, 
coppery, bronze, and green upper parts, and white lower surface 
banded with green. The males whistle loudly to their mates for 
long periods, perched on tall trees, or hawk for insects in the air. 
C, cupreus, of the same countries, is in both sexes coppery-green 
varied with white above, and white with bronzy bars below ; it is 
called “ Di-dric ** from its cry, and lays white eggs in Sun-birds* and 
Finches* nesta The similarly coloured CHalcococcyx lucidus of 
Australia, New Zealand, and the Chatham Islands has a reiterated 
plaintive note, with the effect of ventriloqmsm, and foists its green- 
ish-whit^ eggs with brown spots upon Aco^hiza and Otrygom^ 
Of Eudynamis, ranging from India and Ceylon to Australia 
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and Polynesia, the black males are barely distinguishable, but 
the females vary, and are black, brown, rufous, and white. JE. 
honorata, the noisy Indian Koel, has a loud melodious or hoarse 
whistling note, supposed to portend rain ; it feeds on fruit, and 
lays from one to four greenish eggs with brown and grey blotches 
in nests of Crows. R melanorkymha is the ** foreteller at night ” 
of Celebes.^ The extraordinary Scythrops novae hollandiae, or 
Channel-biU, of Australia, Papuasia, and the Moluccas, has a grey 
head, brownish back, and whitish under parts with indistinct dusky 
bars, the tail exhibiting a subterminal blackish and a terminal 
white band. The large maxilla has two lateral grooves, the bare 
lores and orbits are scarlet. This big bird flies like a Hawk, and 
is possibly parasitic ; while eggs, taken from the oviduct, are white 
with pinkish-brown spota The weird cry or shriek is syllabled 
“ krok,” and the flocks feed on fruits and insects. 

Coccyziis ainericanus, the Yellow-billed Cuckoo of America, 
has occurred in Britain, and ranges from the Great Plains, Canada, 
and New Brunswick to Argentina ; it is an arboreal species, pair- 
ing and building — apparently twice a year — a slight flat nest of 
twigs, grass, and moss, lined with leaves. It lays from three to 
five light greenish eggs, and the hen feigns lameness when danger 
threatens the young. C. occidentalis is a more western form. 
C. erythrophthcdmns, the American Black-billed Cuckoo, has been 
killed in Ireland and Italy. The coloration in the eight members 
of this genus is brownish-grey, relieved by rufous, the under parts 
being buff or white. 

Sub-fam. 2. Centropodinae, — This group comprises only the 
thirty or more large Coucals {Centropus) of the Ethiopian Region, 
Egypt, Madagascar, India, and the countries thence to China, 
Papuasia, and Australia. C. sinensis, the Crow-Pheasant, extend- 
ing from India and Ceylon to China, is black with purple and 
green reflexions, the mantle being chestnut ; C. unirufus of the 
Philippines is entirely rufous. They are strong -billed, long- 
legged birds with terrestrial tendencies, noisy yet often shy, which 
fly heavily, run, climb, leap, or glide with up-turned tail about 
the trees in forests and jungles, and utter a mellow “ hoo-too ” or 
a chuckle. The food consists of insects and their larvae, molluscs, 
reptiles, small mammals, and n^tling birds. They make a large 
globular nest of twigs and leaves, or even of rushes, grass, and rags, 
^ For Buperstitions connected with Celebes Cuckoos, see Meyer, Ibi$, 1879, pp. 87-70. 
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with a lateral hole ; it is placed in a tree, a thorny bush, or a 
tuft of herbage. The three to six oval eggs are white or bluish 
with a readily-stained chalky coating ; the young are soon able to 
skulk among the foliage. C, tovlou is held sacred in Madagascar. 

Sub-fam. 3. PhoerdcophaiTiae , — Taccocua sirkee, the Indian 
Sirkeer, has somewhat similar habits, but makes a flat nest. It is 
olive-brown above, relieved by black and white, and rufous below. 
Cotui is peculiar to Madagascar, C. caerulea having loose blue 
plumage, glossed with violet on the tail, and dark blue naked 
orbits ; but the other species are more olive or grey, with black or 
rufous on the head, throat, or mantle. The large, shy members of 
this handsome genus frequent the edges of forests ; but whereas five 
species fly heavily and climb well, jumping from branch to branch 
with elevated rectrices, occasionally assisted by their beaks, the 
remaining seven rarely leave the ground, where they run about with 
the tail trailing. The note is a harsh '"tashu” or a sharp “ turruh*'; 
the food consists of seeds, insects, worms, small mammals, birds, 
and molluscs — the last broken on stones ; the nest of twigs and fibres 
is placed in high trees, and contains two or three white eggs.^ 
Saiirothera, Hyetornis, and Piaya are the Kain-birds ” of the 
Bahamas and Antilles, the latter genus extending to Bolivia and 
Argentina. They are inactive, wary birds, which hide and creep 
about with outspread tails when in the trees, but are more at ease 
upon the ground ; the cry is a loud harsh scream or cackle ; the 
food consists of insects, berries, lizards, and mice ; the flat nest 
contains two or three white eggs. P. cay ana is reddish-brown 
above with a violet tinge, and grey below with pinkish throat ; 
the tail shewing a subterminal black bar and a white tip, and the 
bare orbits being red. Phoenicophass pyrrhocephalus of Ceylon 
is dark green, with bluish wings, blackish head and chest, tail 
varied with wliite, and white breast ; the forehead and sides of 
the head being red and rugose. It is a fruit-eating forest species, 
said to be parasitic, though the allied Rhopodytes of the Indian 
Eegion lays two or three white eggs in a slight nest of sticks 
and leaves, while the pugnacious, Rhamphococcyx calorkynchvs, 
the foreteller by day ” of Celebes, builds a similar structure.^ 
Sub-fam. 4. NeoniorphiTiae. — Geococcyx mexicanus, the curious 
Chapparal-Cock or Eoad-runner of the South-Western United 
States and Mexico, frequents thinly-wooded country, hilly oactus- 
* Cf. Sibree, IbiSy 1891, pp. 218-219. * Cf. Meyer, \U mpra (p. 356). 
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regions or barren plains. The plumage is brownish, with white 
margins to the feathers and a purple tinge on the rufou8*mottled 
head, neck, and breast ; the back is greener, the tail more lUac, 
the abdomen white, the bare orbits blue and red. With its long 
stout legs this species covers the ground very quickly, running 
with outstretched neck, elevated crest, slightly expanded wings, 
and jerking tail, or springing into trees and taking brief flights : 








Fio. 70.— Radiated Ground-Cuckoo. Carpococcyx radiatua. x J. (From Natme.) 


it is even difficult to outpace it with dogs or on horseback. It 
eats insects, snapping some in the bill as it leaps into the air, 
and enjoys grasshoppers, mice, and lizards; in captivity it is 
thievish. The note is low, the beak being occasionally clattered. 
The nest of twigs and grass, placed in bushes, contains from 
three to nine white eggs, the male apparently assisting in incuba- 
tion. Carpococcyx radiatus of Borneo, and C, viridis of Sumatra, 
are the only Old World species in this group. 

Sub-fam. 5. DiplopterincLe^^Diplopterm naeviuB, a pale brown 
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bird with darker streaks and white under surface, may represent 
this Central and South American group, of which the only other 
members are two species of Dromococcyx, 

Sub-fam. 6. Crotophaginae, — Of these birds, peculiar to the 
New World, Crotophaga ani, the Ani, Black Parrot, or Savannah- 
blackbird, extending from the Southern United States and the 
Antilles to most of South America, is glossy purplish- or greenish- 
black, and has the smooth maxilla compressed into a thin vertical 
plate, which, like the bare orbits, is black. Its grotesque appear- 
ance and alleged malpractices have given it the name of Black 
Witch in the West Indies. C. sulcirostrisy ranging from Texas to 
Peru, has the bill grooved ; C. major of South America is larger 
and greener. Far from shifting the burden of incubation upon 
other species, the females form huge co-operative nests of inter- 
laced twigs lined with green leaves in trees, wherein each deposits 
some five bluish eggs with a chalky incrustation, amounting in 
all to twenty or more. Around or upon these structures they 
sit in company. Bold but wary, the Anis flit from bush to bush, 
or creep and jump about the branches, uttering a mewing sound 
or a sharper double cry. They are often mobbed by other birds. 
Flocks gather in wooded or marshy spots, and feed on insects, 
berries, lizards, and so forth ; occasionally digging for their prey, 
or picking the ticks off cattle. 

Gxdra piririgua, of Brazil, Paraguay, and Argentina, is brown 
and buff above with darker streaks, and buff below, the back and 
tips of the lateral rectrices being white. From the similarity of 
habits to Crotophaga it is termed the White Ani in Brazil. 
Flocks draw near the houses in winter, and sit miserably huddled 
together on the trees ; the note is a long disyllabic whistle, or in 
the young an hysterical laugh. Usually each pair makes a rough 
nest of twigs and leaves, laying six or seven pale blue eggs with 
reticulated chalky coating ; though fourteen have been recorded. 

Fam. II. Musophagidae. — The Plantain-eaters are striking 
birds, peculiar to the Ethiopian Eegion, without Madagascar. They 
have large eyes and long necks ; while the bill, though small in 
GallireXy is generally stout and broad with compressed or rounded 
culmen and serrated margin, and in Musophaga expands into a 
broad frontal plate behind. The feet are semi-zygodactylous, 
with reversible outer toe and strong claws ; the robust metatarsi 
are scutellated anteriorly and coarsely granulated posteriorly. 
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The wings are rather short and round, with ten primaries and 
twelve or thirteen secondaries ; the rounded tail of varying length 
has ten rec trices. The furcula is U-shaped ; the tongue sagit- 
tate — with bristly apex in Gallirex; the nostrils — hidden in 
Turacfis — are usually oval, but are linear in Schizorhi$ and Gymno- 
schizorhis ; the aftei'shaft is large ; the nestlings lack down. The 
red or grey orbits are naked, save in Schizorhis; in Gymno-^ 
schizorhis the cheeks and throat are bare and blackish. 

The six genera comprise two dozen or more species from about 




Fio. 71. — Green-maDtled Turaco. OaUirex <M<yrochlainiy$, x 

thirty to fifteen inches in length ; the general coloration being 
metallic blue and green or greyish- brown, usually varied with 
crimson, and in the large Corythaeola with yellow ; all have erectile 
crests of different sizes, except Musophaga violacea. The bill is 
red, yellowish, or black, the feet are black. The sexes are alike, 
the yoimg duller. The red feathers yield a peculiar pigment, con- 
taining copper, called Turacin, which is reducible to a powder ; 
this is so soluble that the colour is washed away during rain or 
in a bath, though regained subsequently.' 

Plantain-eaters are found in pairs, or in small flocks of four to 
ten, over wooded country near inland or tidal waters, reaching an 
altitude of some ten thousand feet. The tops of high trees ate^ 
^ See Church, PlUL Trans. 1869, pp. 027-086 ; op. cit. 1893, pp. 611-630. 
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a favourite haunt, but they are not uncommonly seen amongst 
the tangled creepers below, flitting from shrub to shrub with 
undulating flight when disturbed, and alighting with crest erect 
and up-turned tail. Of some species the flight is clumsy and 
jerky, of others light and graceful ; at times they hover in the 
air with outspread wings and tail, at times they sport and hop 
among the branches, expanding and depressing the rectrices. 
Familiar yet extremely shy and restless, these birds, when 
wounded, are particularly hard to secure, as they run with great 
swiftness, and even take refuge in holes in trees. During rain 
or in the mid-day heat they rest quietly on some bough, but at 
other times are usually noisy, their harsh reiterated screaming 
or ringing notes being varied by a cat-like mewing or dove-like 
sound. The food consists of bananas, tamarinds, papaw-apples, 
and other fruits, with insects, worms, caterpillars, molluscs, or 
even small birds. They are occasionally mobbed by their kin, 
as Cuckoos are. Though some species have been asserted to 
breed in holes, Schizorhis concolor makes a flat nest in trees, and 
Gymnoschizorliu leopoldi a loose platform of thorny twigs and 
roots, both species laying three round greenish- or bluish-white 
eggs. The flesh is considered a delicacy by the natives. 

TtLracus {Corythaix) Jischeri of East Africa is green, washed with 
blue on the wings and tail, having a crimson crest tipped with black, 
a crimson hind neck with white nape, a blackish lower chest and 
abdomen, and black cheeks margined above and below with white ; 
the remiges are crimson, edged with black, the bare orbits red. 
1\ corythaix is called the Lory in South Africa. Musophaga 
violacea of West Africa is glossy violet-blue with darker tail, the 
crown and hind-neck being covered with short, hairy, crimson 
feathers and partially outlined with white ; the chest is greenish, 
the frontal plate yellow; the wing-quills and orbits are as in 
T. Jischeri. Schizorhis concolor of South Africa is nearly 
uniform ash-coloured ; Gymnoschizorhis personata of Shoa is 
greyish-brown with paler crest, whitish head and neck, blackish 
naked cheeks and throat, and dirty green breast. 

The remarkable fossil Necrornis occurs in the Middle Miocene 
of France. 


Of all existing Birds the Parrots (Sub-Order Psittaci) are 
perhaps the most interesting to the public, being easily procurable, 
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docile, and long-lived pets of gorgeous coloration and amusing 
habits. The red-tailed Grey Parrot of Africa {PsiUacus triihmvs) 
is considered the best talker, yet, apart from individual ability, 
many species of PalcLeornis, Chrysotis, and other genera, are equally 
clever, if we cannot say intelligent. Professor Skeat identifies 
the name Parrot with the French Pierrot; but, however that may 
be, Indian species have been known in Europe since the time of 
Alexander the Great, and one or more African forms were kept 
in ornamental cages, and even eaten, at Rome under Nero. 

In default of a really satisfactory arrangement we may accept 
that of Dr. Gadow,^ who agrees in the main with Count 
Salvadori,® and recognises the Family Psiitacidae, with Sub- 
families Stringopifiae, Psittacinae, and Cacatuinae; and the Family 
Trichoglossidae, with Cyclopsittacinae, Loriinae, and Nestorinae, 

There are in all about eighty genera containing some five hundred 
species, but the variety arises chiefly from colour, while the beak 
alone would sufficiently determine the Family. This feature is 
usually short and stout, with strongly arched maxilla and man- 
dible, the former being moveable and hinged to the skull, and 
the latter truncated. In Nestor and Lorictilus the curve is more 
gradual and the depth less; in the Cyclopsittacinae and some 
Psittacinae the bill is distinctly notched ; in the Stringopinae, 
Nestorinae, and other Psittacinae it is grooved ; while a file-like 
surface with transverse ridges, below the overhanging hooked tip, 
distinguishes the Psittacidae from the Trichoglossidae. At the 
base is generally a large swollen cere, or a similar but very narrow 
band in various Psittacinae ; in the Platycercine group this is 
very small, and it. is more or less hidden by feathers in certain 
Psittacinae, Cacatuinae, Cyclopsittacinae, and Nestorinaa The feet 
are permanently zygodactylous, the metatarsus being short — except 
in Ground-Parrots — compressed, and covered with rugose scales. 
The abbreviated rounded wings of the terrestrial Stringops, where 
the keel of the sternum is correspondingly reduced, are compara- 
tively useless; while these members, though usually moderate, 
may be long, as in Nadterria and Cdcatua, or more acute, as in 
the Loriinae ; the primaries are ten in number, the secondaries 
from eight to fourteen. The tail variw ISauch, being short and 
square with projecting spiny shafts in Nmterna, longer with 

^ Bttmn’s Aves, Sy$t. Theil, 1898, pp. 221, 222. 

^ Oai, MiriM BrU, Mu$, xx* 1891, pp. viii. 2. 
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acuminate feathers in Stringops, moderate in the Loriinae and 
Cyclopsittacinae, elongated and wedge-shaped in Conurus, Ara, 
Pdttacula, and many species of Palaeornis, long and broad in 
Platycercm and Cacatm, and so forth. OreopsiUacus possesses 
fourteen rectrices, every other genus twelve ; in Prioniturus the 
median pair have bare shafts and racquet-tips. 

The U-shaped furcula is sometimes entirely absent; a com- 
pletely ossified orbital ring occurs in the Cacatuinae, Stringopinae, 
and many Psittacinae; the tongue is short and fleshy, being 
fringed in the Nestorinae, or having a brush of hairs towards the 
tip in the Loriinae and Nanodes ; the uniquely modified syrinx 
has three pairs of tracheal and tracheo-bronchial muscles ; and a 
crop is present. The aftershaft is large, the down of the adults 
and young is uniform, the latter being naked when hatched. 

The coloration is commonly gaudy, and particularly so in 
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Macaws ; yet some species are sober in tint, and that of the beals 
and feet varies considerably" in difiTerent forms. Stringops hcus 
disc of stiff feathers round the eye, JSfymphicm and the Cacatuinac 
possess crests, Deroptyus broad erectile nape-plumes. Bare fore- 
heads, cheeks or orbits, of a red, pink, blue, yellow, black, grey, o: 
white hue are found in MicroglossuSy CacoAua, Licmetis, Anodo- 
rhynchm, GyanopsiUdctos, Ara, Poeocephcdus, Psittactis, Coracopsis 
and DasyptUus ; while powder-down patches or tufts occur on the 
neck, shoulders, and sides of the Cacatuinae, Psittacus, and Chry^ 
satis. The length varies finm some thirty inches in the Grea 
Black Cockatoo {Microglossus) to about three in the diminutive 
Nasiterna pygmaea. The name Macaw is applied to Ara anc 
its nearest allies, Love-bird to Agapornis and Psittacvla, Parakee 
to Platycercus and Pcdaeornis, Lorikeet to Loriculus, Charrnosyna 
and CoriphUus, Lory to EclectuSy TriclioglossuSy LoriuSy Chaleo- 
psittacuSy and Eos, King Lory to Aprosmictus. 

Parrots usually feed and roost in company, though in Eclectu 
the habits are said to be more solitary ; the males are, however 
monogamous, each courting a single female, which twitters anc 
rolls the head from side to side when love-making. The haunts 
include wooded districts, grassy plains, or even rocky hills anc 
^ndy flats; Stringops being almost entirely terrestrial, Mdo- 
mittacus and Neophema (Grass-Parakeets), with Geopsittaens anc 
Pezopoms (Ground-Parakeets), being mainly so, while Cockatoos 
md many other forms habitually frequent high trees, tlrougf 
Ccueatua galeritay Licmetis Twmea, and several species of Platy- 
rercus spend much time upon the ground Most Parrots walk 
with considerable ease, and climb well ; their flight is commonly 
ow and imdulating, but is comparatively strong in Nestor y the 
Macaws, the Lories, and the like ; the last-named climb less, anc 
)ften hop along the ground LoricvluSy when sleeping, generally 
langs by one foot. Little drink seems necessary, as the vegetable 
bod is ordinarily sucKJulent ; plantains, papaw-apples, figs, anc 
amarinds being varied by flowers, buds, leaves, hard palm-nuts 
ind fruits of Platanus, Casuarina, Banksiay Co/ctuSy or Capsicum, 
jrrass-Parakeets and their nearest allies subsist almost entirely 
m grass-seeds and grain, Licmetis and some other Cockatoos d^ for 
iubers and bulbs, Calyptorhywhus and Nestor search the bark Oi 
;ree8 for insects, while the latter and the Loriinae suck honey 
'rom the flowers of Phorrmvm and Eucalyptus. Nestor notahilis 
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the New Zealand Kea, eats the flesh of living sheep, an acquired 
taste as remarkable as it is destructive. Parrots alone among 
Birds habitually manipulate their food in their claws, these claws, 
moreover, greatly aiding them to creep about the branches or 
to cling to the mouth of their breeding-holes. The usual cry is 
harsh and discordant, Lories and Macaws making an especially 
deafening noise ; but Cockatoos, besides their scream, utter a softer 
sound, Loriculus has a monosyllabic note, Nymphicus and MelopdU 
tacus quite a pretty warble. The female hisses when caught 
upon her eggs, and in captivity many forms talk and whistle. 
Holes in trees, crevices in cliffs or caves, cavities under stones or 
roots, and even shallow depressions in the soil, seldom with any 
bedding, serve for a nest ; the spherical or somewhat pointed eggs, 
which are often deposited in confinement, being dull white, occa- 
sionally with a greenish tinge or brownish incubation - stains. 
The larger species usually lay one, two, or three, some of the smaller 
as many as twelve, the size varying greatly (pp. 367, 372). 
Palaeornis habitually cuts a circular hole in rotten trees, and even 
bores to a depth of three feet ; Fezoporvs is said to make a mass 
of grass and rushes in tussocks, Myiopsittacus monachus a globular 
fabric with a side entrance ; Nasiternay Fsephohis, Cyanolyseus, and 
Gonurus will breed in holes in ants’ nests or steep banks. The male 
occasionally assists in incubation, and two broods may be reared 
in a season. Small or large colonies are sometimes formed, and in 
both the Old and New Worlds large flocks seriously damage ripe 
maize and corn, or oranges and other fruits. The birds are often 
killed for eating, and their feathers used for ornament ; for caging, 
they are limed, captured with decoys, or taken from the nest. 

The headquarters of Parrots are in the Australian Eegion and 
the Malay countries, which possess a majority of the genera and 
peculiar species ; next follows the Neotropical Eegion ; the Indian 
and Ethiopian are comparatively poor ; the Palaearctic possesses 
no existing representative ; and the Nearctic but one, Gonurus 
carolinends, which early in this century extended northwards to 
the Great Lakes, but now only inhabits Florida, Arkansas, and 
Indian Territory. Gyanolyseus patagonus and Microsittace ferru- 
ginea occur at the Straits of Magellan, Foeocephcdus rohustus at the 
extreme south of Africa, Gyanorhaviphus erythrotis in Macquarie 
Island ; while many forms occupy most limited areas, especially 
in the West Indies and the Pacific. Of Goracopsis mascarinus 
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of B4union, Nestor prodwtm of Phillip Island, and N. norfolcensis 
of Norfolk Island, only a 'few specimens exist, and those in 
collections; Falaeomis exsul of Bodriguez and Conurus pertinax 
of St Thomas in the West Indies are verging upon extinctioa A 
Macaw seems to have disappeared from Jamaica, and six Parrots 
from Guadeloupe and Martinique. 

The sexes of all the species described below are aUke, unless 
otherwise stated, the young being commonly duller. 

Fam. III. Psittaddae. — Sub-fam. 1. Stringopivm. — Stringops 



Fio. 73. — Kakapo. Stringops hahroptiltu, x J. (From Nature . ) 


haJrroptilus, the Xakapo or Tarapo of New Zealand, has sap-green, 
upper parts, with yellow middles to the feathers and transverse 
brown markings; yellower lower surface; and browner cheeks, 
remiges, and rectrices. The soft plumage, the disc of feathers 
round the eye, and the nocturnal habits have given this bird the 
name Owl-Parrot During the day it usually hides in holes near 
the ground, emerging towards evening to feed greedily on mosses, 
bracken, seeds, berries, sudi as those of Ooriaria sarmrUota, and 
even lizards ; while the companies make tracks a foot or more wide 
across the herbage. The Kakapo inhabits alpine districts or open 
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forests ; it climbs well and walks swiftly, but has such limited 
powers of flight that the natives hunt it on foot by torch-light, or 
with dogs, which are often seriously wounded by the powerful bill 
The note is a croak, grunt, or shri^. Two or three eggs, as large 
as those of a pullet, are deposited in burrows under tree-roots or 
rocks, without any nest It makes a tame and playful pet.^ 

Sub-fam. 2. Psittacinae. — Of this group the nocturnal Geo^ 
psittacus occidentalis of South and West Australia, and Pezoporus 
formoms of the same countries and Tasmania, somewhat resemble 
Stringops in general coloration. The latter, which has an orange 
frontal band, rarely resorts to trees, but crouches, skulks, or trusts 
to its great running powers, flying at most only some hundred 
yards, with a rapid twisting motion. It haunts sandy plains or 
marshy districts, laying two or three eggs on a bedding of grass 
and rushes in long tussocks of herbage. 

Our common cage-bird, Melopsittacus unduLatus, the Australian 
Grass -Parakeet or Budgerigar, has a yellow head, with three 
black cheek-spots surmounted by a blue patch ; the nape, back, 
and wing-coverts are yellow with black transverse markings, the 
remiges brown with green outer webs and yellow margins, the 
rump and under parts green, the two long median rectrices blue, 
the lateral tail-feathers green banded with yellow. These grace- 
ful and lively little birds are partly terrestrial, often flocking in 
thousands to feed upon the seeds of grasses, while they sit 
motionless during the heat among the foliage. The flight is 
quick and direct ; the note shrill, or warbling ; the conduct of 
individuals towards one another amicably quarrelsome. From 
three to six eggs are deposited in hollow branches, with no nest. 
The name Grass-Parakeet is shared with Neophema of Southern 
Australia and Tasmania, distinguished by a blue frontal band some- 
times extending around the eyes. Kpetrophila, the Eock-Parakeet, 
l^^eeds in holes in steep cliffs near water, N. pulchella also shewing 
a liking for rocks. Porphyrocephalus spurius of West Australia 
has a maroon crown and nape, green upper parts, black remiges 
with blue bases and primary coverts, and blue lower surface with 
scarlet and yellow vent. The fligm is swift, the note clucking. 

Of the beautiful Australian genus Platycercvs^ P, degam, also 
found in Norfolk Island, may serve as an example : it is crimson- 
red with black on the dorsal feathers ; the cheeks, bend of the wing, 

^ Cf. BuUer, Birds of New Zealand^ 2nd ed., i. London, 1688, pp. X76-121. 
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primary-coverts, outer webs of quills and the tail being blue. The 
dozen species haunt grassy hUls, feed upon seeds, berries, insects 
and their larvae, run easily, take short flights, rise with out- 
spread tail, and lay from four to seven eggs in holes in trees 
without a nest. P, eximiTM is the Boselle Parakeet of dealers. 

Loriculus vernalu is green, tinged with yellowish below and 
with orange on the back ; the rump is red ; the throat, the inner 
webs of the wing-quills, and the under surface of the tail are 
bluish. The female has little blue on the throat. The flight is 
rapid, but the birds are not shy ; they are found in pairs or 
small flocks, and are said to suck honey from the flowers. They 
breed as does the last-mentioned species. 

The Ethiopian genus Agapornis shares with the Neotropical 
Psittacula the appellation Love-bird, due to their habit of 
sitting huddled together, their mutual caresses, and their intense 
devotion to each other. If one dies, its mate not uncommonly 
pines away. A, roseicollis of South Africa is green above and 
yellower below, the forehead being red, the cheeks and throat 
rose-coloured, the rump and median I'ectrices blue; the lateral 
tail feathers exhibit blue tips, red bases, and a black band. It 
is found in flocks near water, flying quickly, uttering shrill, rapid 
notes, feeding on berries and the like, and commonly breeding in 
Weaver-birds’ nests. A. cana of Madagascar, introduced into the 
neighbouring islands, has the head, neck, and breast grey; A. 
taranta, of North-East Africa, the forehead red, the rump and 
tail green; A. pullaria, of West Equatorial Africa, the face orange- 
red. The sexes differ only in these three species, wherein the under 
wing-coverts are black in the male, but green in the female, which 
lacks the grey or .red, and in the third case has the face yellowish. 

Two dozen members of Palcueornti range from Senegambia to 
Abyssinia, the Mascarene Islands, India, Ceylon, the Burmese 
Countries, South China, and the Great Sunda Islands. P. eupatria, 
the Eose-banded Parakeet or Alexandrine, and P. torquata, the Hose- 
ringed Parakeet, are similar species from the Indian Kegion ; they 
are green, with rose-coloured nuchal collar, black neck-stripes, bluish 
median and yellow and green lateral rectrices, all tipped with yellow, 
and in the former a red wing-patch. The female shews no pink or 
black. These birds frequent both hills and plains, being often found 
in societies ; they have a loud musical note, feed on fruits and grain^ 
and lay some four eggs on the chips in a hole cut out by themselvea 
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The genus EclectuB, extending from the Moluccas with the 
Tenimber Islands to the Solomon Archipelago, has green males 
and red females. E. pectoralis of Papuasia is green, with red 
sides, blue remiges and lateral rectrices edged with green, and 
yellow-tipped tail The female differs in having the head, chest, 
and upper parts bright red, the end of the tail lighter, the breast, 
abdomen, edge of the wing and a dorsal band blue. 

JDasyptiliis pesqueti of New Guinea is black, with the tail- 
coverts, abdomen, sides, much of the wings, and a lateral band 
on the occiput red; the crown- and nape-feathers are narrow 
and pointed, the face and throat nearly naked and black. It 
lives at considerable altitudes in couples or small companies, 
eating fruit, and uttering a loud, harsh cry. Coracopsis rasa, the 
Vasa or ‘‘ loud-voiced ” Parrot of Madagascar, sacred to royalty 
in one of the tribes, and its lesser compatriot, C, nigra, are 
blackish-brown, with grey win^, rump, and tail, and yellowish 
naked orbits. The small flocks are partly terrestrial, but fly high ; 
the cry is shrill ; the food consists of seeds and other fruits and 
roota C. vasa has been introduced into K^union, C, comorensis 
and (7. Bibilam inhabit the Comoros, C, harklyi the Seychellea 

That clever talker, PsittcuiUB erithacus, the Grey Parrot, which 
ranges across Equatorial Africa, is ashy-grey, with black prim- 
aries, red tail, and whitish naked face. It walks well, and climbs 
admirably by the aid of its beak, flying with chattering screams 
at considerable elevations, consorting in large companies, and pro- 
bably nesting in holes in trees. P, timneh is not known to talk. 

PoeocephcduB rohustus of Southern Africa is green, with brown- 
ish head, neck, remiges and rectrices ; it has vermilion thighs, 
bend of the wing, and, occasionally, forehead ; and naked orbits. 
The habits call for no special mention, Caica melanocephala of 
Guiana and Amazonia is green, with yellow cheeks, throat, sides 
and tip of the tail, a rufous nuchal collar, whitish lower parts, 
black primaries margined with blue, and green and black naked 
orbits. GypopsittacuB vnltarimiB of the Lower Amazons is chiefly 
green, yellow feathers tipped with black covering the throat, and 
forming a band at the back of the naked but hairy black head ; 
the thighs are yellow stained with red ; the upper wing-coverts 
blue margined with green, except the lesser, which are orange and 
Tied ; the primaries are blue and black ; the secondaries greener ; 
the rectrices green and yellow, tipped with blue. 

VOL. IX 2 b 
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The two score members of Chryaotw, commonly termed 
Amazons, range from Central America to Argentina. C. aestiva, 
not found north of Brazil, has the plumage mainly green with 
black edgings, the forehead and lores blue, the crown, cheeks, and 
throat yellow, the primaries black, blue, and green. The second- 
aries exhibit ted outer webs, the lateral tail-feathers red bases and 
yellowish tipa Entirely yellow varieties rarely occur in the 
wild state, but are often produced artificially. These birds breed 



Fio. 74. — Grey Parrot. Psiitacm crWiacus, x J. 


in holes in high trees, and fiy in small flocks, which utter screaming 
cries, and feed on plantains, berries, oranges, and so forth. 

Psittacvla contains the green Love-Birds of Central and 
Tropical South America ; they are sometimes tinged with yellow, 
and have blue on the rump and wings in the male. 

Myiopeittacus monaehus, the Monk or Loro, of Bolivia, Para- 
guay, Uruguay, and Argentina, is green, with grey throat, breast, 
and head, except the occiput ; a blue tinge shewing on the wings, 
and yellow on the lateral rectricea It is very common and tame 
near Buenos Aires, being devoted to favourite spots, and playing 
havoc with garden fruit, which it pecks and leaves hanging, while 
at times companies fe^ on thistle-seeds or devastate grain-fields. 
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Its flight is swift but unsteady, with rapid strokes of the wing 
and folded tail ; yet it mobs Birds of prey, while its noisy chatter 
disturbs the other woodland species. A nest of thorny twigs, 
used for shelter throughout the year, is usually woven round the 
end of some branch, and has a vestibule and an inner chamber, 
which are repaired before the thin-shelled eggs, from six to eight 
in number, are laid. Though the entrance, with its overhanging 
eaves, is in the side or beneath, Opossums and Ducks occasionally 
take possession. A tree may contain several of these dwellings, 
which often jointly form a mass sufficient to fill a cart, though 
not communicating with one another.^ Cyanolymis patagonus, of 
Argentina and Patagonia, is brownish-olive, with red on the belly, 
yellow on the rump and flanks, blue on the primaries, green on 
the secondaries, and a whitish gorget. The flight is strong though 
wavering ; the cry loud, short, but pleasing ; the food consists of 
shoots, buds, and seeds ; the breeding places are holes in banks. 
ConuTus carolinensis, of Florida, Arkansas, and the Indian Territory, 
is green, with paler lower parts, yellow head and upper neck, orange 
forehead and cheeks. It frequents wooded creeks or swamps, 
feeding on cypress-seeds, beech-mast, and so forth, and breeding 
in company in holes in trees without any nest. Nearly thirty 
species of the genus range from Mexico and the West Indies to 
Bolivia and Argentina, C. guarouha of North-East Brazil being 
yellow witli green remiges, C, solstitialis of Guiana and Brazil 
mainly reddish-yellow with blue and green wings and tail. 

Of the fifteen or more large members of y.m, A. chloroptera, the 
Eed-and-blue Macaw, A. mmao, which differs in its yellow and 
green wing-coverts, and A, militaris, the Bed-and-green Macaw, 
occur from Mexico and Central America to Bolivia ; A, ararauna, 
the Blue-and-yellow Macaw, and A. s^vera, the Green-and-bluc 
[Macaw only extend from Panama southwards. The naked flesh- 
coloured face is crossed by lines of feathers, except in A. macao. 
The four closely allied Brazilian species of Anodorhynchus and 
Cyanopsittacus, or Hyacinthine Macaws, are almost uniform blue. 
The flight of these gorgeous bii'ds is powerful, their note harsh and 
screaming, while they crush and eat hard nuts of various kinds. 

Nasiterna pygmaea, one of some nine Pigmy Parrots, is green, 
with dusky markings on the upper surface, yellowish crown, 
reddish forehead and middle of the lower parts ; the two median 
^ Gibson, IMSy 1880, pp. 8-6. 
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rectrices are blue, the rest chiefl7 black, with yellow spots on the 
outer. The female lacks the red and yellow tints. Small flocks 
of these birds frequent high trees, creeping about them with the 
aid of their wings and tails, like Tree-creepers, and at midday 
dozing in fancied security on the lower branches. They feed 
upon seeds, and are stated by von Eosenberg to lay two eggs, 
no larger than those of the Long-tailed Tit, in holes in trees.^ 
Sub-fem. 3. Cacatuinae . — Of the Cockatoos, which are re- 
stricted to the Australian Eegion, the Philippine and the Sulu 
Islands, Cacatuu galerita of Australia and Tasmania, one of the forms 

with narrow recurved 
crest-feathers, is white, 
with the erectile tuft 
and ear-coverts yellow, 
the plumage being lax 
and powdery. C, lead- 
beateri has a red crest 
banded with yellow and 
tipped with white, and 
a rosy tinge on the head 
and lower surface. Other 
species exhibit broad 
straight white, yellow, 
or red crests, C, rosei- 
capilla being decidedly 
pink below and grey 
above. In this group 
the bare orbits may be 
blue, red, grey, or white. 
These tame and active 
birds love open wooded 
country, and often form 
immense flocks ; they fly 
^ strongly, hop well, utter 

leadbeaterL x i. loud shnll screams, doze 

in the heat, feed on 
roots grubbed up from the ground, seeds and grain, and play 
havoc with crops of maize and the like. Two or three somewhat 
pointed eggs are deposited in holes in trees or crevices of rocka 
’ Cf. Salvadwi, Omitoloffia Papuasia e Molueche, i. Torino, 1880, p. 125. 
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The half-dozen crested members of CalyptorhynchiLB, which are 
brown or black with a greenish gloss, and a whitish, red, or 
yellow band across the lateral rectrices, have a more laboured 
flight and a comparatively low whining cry ; they feed on seeds of 
Banksia and CcLsuarina and on caterpillars. Callocephalon galeatum 
is grey, with a scarlet head and crest. In these two Australian 
genera the supposed females exhibit yellow markings. Micro- 
glossus aterrimus, the Great Black Cockatoo of North Australia 
and Papuasia, is greyish-black with a long narrow crest, and 
naked red and yellow cheeks. It is a retiring bird, found in pairs 
among high trees in thick forests; the flight is comparatively 
weak, the note a plaintive whistle ; the food consists of seeds of 
PandanuSy Canarium, palm-shoots, and the like ; the egg is laid 
on a bed of twigs in a hollow tree. Calopsittacus novae hollandiae, 
the crested Australian Cockatoo-Parakeet, is dark grey, with yellow 
forehead and cheeks, orange ear-coverts, and white wing-rpatch. 
The female has yellow marks on the tail and under parts. By no 
means shy, the flocks feed chiefly on the ground, while individuals 
fly well and love perching on dead branches. 

Fam. IV. Trichoglossidae. — Sub-fam. 1. Cyclopsittacinae . — 
This includes Neopsittacus and Cyclopsittaeus of Timor, North-East 
Australia and Papuasia, which are coloured red, green, blue, and 
yellow ; the peculiarities of structure have already been mentioned. 

Sub-Fam. 2. Loriinae. — Trichoglossus novae hollandiae, Svf am- 
son’s Lory, is blue, with green head and central abdomen ; the 
remaining under parts being red, the sides, nuchal collar and 
inner webs of the lateral rectrices yellow. Flocks haunt the 
Eucalyptus-iom^i^ of Eastern Australia and Tasmania, uttering 
incessant screams, flying swiftly and directly from tree to tree, 
settling again with a dash, creeping and clinging around the 
branches, and extracting honey from the flowers with their 
brush-tipped tongues, besides eating seeds. From two to four 
eggs are deposited in holes in trees. The various species of 
Trichoglossus range from Celebes and Timor to Australia and the 
New Hebrides. Ptilosclera versicolor, of North and West Australia, 
is green, with yellowish streaks on the body, bluish cheeks and 
nape, red crown, lores and breast. Coriphilus taitianus of the 
Society Islands is dark blue, with the lower surface chiefly white ; 
C. uUramarinus of the Marquesas shews a combination of light 
and dark blue. Zorins extends from the Moluccas to the Solomon 
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Archipelago ; L, lory of Papiiasia being red, with black crown, 
blue nape, upper back, central breast and abdomen, and tip of 
the tail ; while the wings and middle portion of the rectrices are 
green. In habits these three genera seem to resemble Trichoglossm. 
The members of Uos (Eed Lory) are red, relieved by blue, except 
E. fvscata, which is dusky, with red and yellow markings ; they 
extend from the Sanghir and Tenimber Islands and the Moluccas 
to the Caroline and Solomon groups. Chalcopsittacus of Papuasia 
has purplish-black, olive, or green species, usually varied with red. 

Sub-fam. 3. Nestorinae, — This contains only the genus Nestor, 
with five species, of which N noTfolcensis of Norfolk Island, and 
N productus of Phillip Island are extinct, while N csslingi is 
hardly valid. N meridioiialis, the New Zealand Kaka Parrot, 
is olive -brown, with reddish * cheeks and collar, crimson rump, 
abdomen and under wing-coverts, brown tail and breast, and 
grey crown. Several races have been described, varying in the 
amount of red. The Kaka is fearless, social, sprightly, and 
noisy, though semi-nocturnal and apt to retire to the deep forest 
during daylight. It utters harsh rasping and chuckling notes, 
or musical whistles ; while it climbs trees with the aid of its 
beak and feet, and searches the dead wood for insects. It flies 
in lofty circles, or at times hops about the ground ; the food con- 
sists largely of juicy fruits, blossoms, and nectar from tlie Rata 
{Metrosideros rohusta) or the New Zealand flax {Phormium tenax). 
In semi-captivity this bird is a good mimic and talker, but 
terribly destructive to furniture, clothing, and orchard produce ; 
the Maories keep it as a lure, encircling the metatarsus with a 
bone ring fastened by a cord to the perch. Four oval eggs are 
laid in hollow trees, in crevices of rocks, or under stumps and roots, 
occasionally on fragments of bark. Nestor notahilis, the Kea of 
the south island of New Zealand, has olive-green plumage with 
blackish margins ; the wings and tail are varied with blue and 
yellow, the latter having a brown subterminal band ; the rump 
and under wing-coverts are scarlet. The female is duller. It 
frequents rugged slopes of high snowy mountains, descending to 
the lowlands in winter ; the small companies soar aloft, fly from 
peak to peak, or search for insect-food among the stunted vegeta- 
tion. Tame, inquisitive, and destructive, the natural habits and 
food resemble those of the Kaka, allowing for the difference of 
haunts ; but this bird will scream or mew, and lays larger and 
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rougher eggs in crevices of rocks. As is well known, the Kea has 
of recent years become carnivorous, chasing sheep and devouring 
their flesh. Perching near the tail and clinging to the wool, it 
digs a deep hole with its powerful beak, and apparently aims at 



Fio. 76. — Tlie Kea or Mountain Nestor. Nestor notabilis. x J. (From Nature,) 

the kidney-fat, the mandible cutting while the hooked maxilla 
ensures a firm grip. The propensity is said to have originated 
from the bird pecking at sheep-skins hanging outside country 
stations. As it sometimes necessitsftses the abandonment of sheep- 
runs, or even attacks horses, a price has been set upon its head. 

Of fossil Parrots, Fsittacvs occurs in the Lower Miocene of 
France, the large NecropsiUactts roderica^ms in Eodriguez, and 
the still bigger Lophopsittacvs maHritianuSy known from an old 
picture to be crested, in the Mare aux Songes in Mauritius. 
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Order XIXL OOBAOIIFORKES. 

The Order Coraciiformes contains the Sub-Orders Coraciab, 
Striges, Caprimulgi, Cypseli, Colii, Trogones, and Pici, and 
includes a large number of arboreal forms with comparatively 
short legs, which often nest in holes, and have blind and helpless 
young. The group coincides with the Picariae of Nitzsch and 
Mr. Sclater, except in so far that the former author included the 
Psittaci, the latter the Cucvl% while both kept the Striges separate. 

The Sub-Order Coraciae consists of the Families Coraciidae or 
Rollers, Momotidae or Motmots and Todies, Alcedinidae or King- 
fishers, Meropidae or Bee-eaters, Bucerotidac or Hornbills, and 
Upupidae or Hoopoes. 

Fam. I. Ooradidae. — Two Sub-families may be recognised of 
these Old World birds, (1) Coraciinae, and (2) Zepiosomatinae; the 
latter containing only the remeurkable " Kirombo ” of Madagascar. 

Sub-fam. 1. Coraciinae, — Most of the twenty or more species 
of Rollers are brilliant blue and green, varied with reddish, and 
bear a resemblance to certain of the Crow-tribe, especially to the 
genus Cissa, The short metatarsus, however, scutellated in front 
and reticulated behind, is a clear distinction, as in Cissa and so forth 
it is longer and smooth behind, with elongated scutes anteriorly. It 
is comparatively long in Ground-Rollers, but they are quite unmis- 
takeable. The bill is strong, decurved, and slightly hooked, being 
broad and depressed in Eurystomus ; the toes are moderately stout 
with curved claws, while the second and third are united basally ; 
the wings are long, broad and rounded, or shorter in Ground-Rollers, 
with ten primaries and about thirteen secondaries ; the twelve tail- 
feathers vary in length, five species of Coracias having them very 
long, and one spatulate. The furcula is U-shaped, the syrinx is 
tracheo-bronchial, the nostrils are hidden by bristly feathers, the 
tongue is thin and horny, the aftershaft is small, while there is no 
down on adults or nestlings. The sexes are similar, the young duller. 

The genus Coracias ranges over temperate Europe, all Africa, 
and Central and Southern Asia eastwards to Celebes/ifehere C. 
temmiTicki alone occurs. C. garrvlus, which strays to Britain, 
and breeds from Sweden and Omsk to North Africa and North 
India, has the head, most of the wing-coverts, and the lower 
surface light greenish-blue, a red-brown back, dusky and blue 
remiges, ultramarine bend of the wing and rump, and greenish 
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tail with light blue on the lateral feathers, the outer pair alone 
having black tips. In the similar C. ahyssinicus the two outer 
rectrices are elongated and tapering ; in the more purple C, spatu- 
latus they are cobalt-blue with black shafts produced into small 
racquets. C, naevius has an olivaceous back, reddish-lilac head 
and under parts, a white nuchal patch, white streaks on the breast, 
blue rump, bend of the wing, lateral rectrices and outer portion of 
the remiges. The genw&Eurystomus occupies Tropical Africa, and ex- 
tends from India to Manchuria, Australia and the Solomon Islands, 
occasionally reaching New Zealand. E, glaucurus, of Madagascar 
and Anjuan Island, is bay above and lilac below, with nearly ultra- 
marine wings and cobalt tail tipped with blackish ; E, orientalis 
is bluish-green, with blackish head, remiges and rectrices, some 
blue on the wing-coverts, an azure patch on the primaries, and a 
purple throat. E, australis is similar, and is termed the Dollar- 
Bird from exhibiting its circular light wing-patch when flying. 

The members of these two genera are active, noisy, and 
pugnacious, though shy ; they are usually diurnal, but are occa- 
sionally observed hawking for insects at dusk ; when disturbed 
they attempt to hide in some neighbouring tree, while they also 
roost or take refuge from the heat among the foliage. The flight 
is swift, though not sustained, the wings being closed from time 
to time ; at the courting season the male darts through the air 
with many a turn and twist, expanding and contracting his 
tail ; and both sexes have the habit of rolling or turning somer- 
saults in their course, and of puffing out their cheeks and throat. 
The note is a harsh '' rack-rack-kack ” or ** racker-racker,” uttered 
while perched or flying ; the food, largely procured when hopping 
on the ground, and frequently jerked into the air before being 
swallowed, consists of small reptiles, frogs, beetles, worms, slugs 
and grasshoppers, if not of grain. Boilers frequent wooded 
country up to an altitude of about two thousand feet, in pairs 
or moderate-sized flocks ; they occasionally sit huddled together 
on some branch, but love to perch on tall bare trees or wires, 
whence Hhey energetically challenge Hawks and Crows. The 
four or five oval glossy white eggs are sometimes laid on a mass 
of roots, grass, hair, and feathers, in cavities in walls or under 
eaves of buildings ; but more usually with little or no bedding in 
holes in trees or banka In the breeding season the cock summons 
the hen from her nest, if danger threatens, while both parents 
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dash at an intruder, or settle near him, jerking the head and 
tail Many adults are sTaughtered for decorative purposea 

The Ground -Rollers, Aidornis^ Uratdornis^ Geohiaates and 
Brachypieraeias, are curious forms, peculiar to Madagascar. A, 
piUoides has green upper parts with a ruddy tinge, white bars 
across the short primaries, a fine blue head and tail, except for 
the two brown median rectrices, and a reddish-fawn lower surface 
divided by a blue band from the white throat. A, crossleyi has 
a rufous head and black gular stripes. Uratelornia chimaera is 
a nearly allied form. Geobiastes squamigera has the upper back 
reddish-brown, the lower green; the head and under parts are buff, 
with black scale-like markings, and a black line down the crown. 
The primaries are brownish, the tail shews a curious combina- 
tion of green, blue, black, and brown. Brachypteracias leptoaomus 
is yellowish-green above, with bluish margins to the feathers, 
and a purplish-brown head and neck, while the brownish tail 
has a subterminal black and a terminal white bar ; it is white 
below, banded or striped with chestnut and black. These forest- 
species are almost entirely terrestrial and crepuscular, running 
about in solitary fashion in the dusk, and carefully examining 
the ground for insect-food, or scratching for worms and the like ; 
occasionally they fly to a low branch, jerking the tail as they 
alight. The eggs are said to be white. 

Sub-fam. 2. Leptosomatinae. — This contains only Leptosoma 
discolor, the Kirombo or Vorondreo of Madagascar and the 
Comoro Islands, which has a big crested head ; a long, slightly 
hooked bill, overhung at the base by recurved loral feathers; 
linear nostrils, placed far forward and covered by a horny plate ; 
metatarsi scutellated on both ^pects; and a partly reversible 
outer toe. The wings are moderate, having ten primaries and 
twelve secondaries ; the long, square tail has twelve feathers ; the 
tongue is tapering, horny and channelled ; a large aftershaft is 
present, and there is a considerable powder-down patch on each 
side of the rump. The head is grey, glossed with copper and 
green, the neck duller ; the upper parts are shining green and 
coppery-red, the under parts grey with white abdomen. The 
slightly larger female is reddish-brown above, with buff markings 
and only a dull gloss ; the head is chiefly black, and the lower 
surface fawn-coloured spotted with black. This curious bird is very 
noisy throughout the ^y, uttering its note, which resembles the 
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syllables “ tu-hou ” thrice repeated, either while hovering in the 
air or while ascending or descending in vertical fashion. Mean- 
while the wings are struck against the body, and the throat 
puffed out like a bag. It is found in the forests in flocks of 
about a dozen, perching and squatting lazily on the branches, 
and scarcely moving when its neighbours are shot; the food 
consists mainly of grasshoppers, chamaeleons, and lizards; the 



Fig. 77.— Kirombo. Leptosoma discolor, xj. 

nest is said to be made of rushes and placed in holes, the eggs to 
be white. One female is often accompanied by several males. 
The Malagasy consider that the ‘‘ Eeo ” brings ill-luck, and make 
it the theme of various tales and chants.^ 

Fam. II. Momotidae. — The Motmots and Todies fall natur- 
ally between the Eollers and Kingfishers, but are also closely con- 
nected with the Bee-Eaters, which do not occur in the New World. 
They compose the Sub-families (1) Momotinae and (2) Todinae,t\m 
former ranging from South Mexico and the Antilles to Paraguay, 
while the latter are restricted to the Greater Antilles. 

' For this, as most Madagascar birds, see Qrandidier, Histoirc de Madagascar, 
and Sibree, Ibis, 1891, pp. 194-228, 416-443, 667-666 ; 1892, pp. 103-119, 261-274. 
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Sub-fam. 1. MomoHni^e . — Motmots have loose- webbed green; 
blue, cinnamon, and black plumage ; the sexes being barelj dis- 
tinguishable, and the young similar to the adults, but with less 
developed tail The length varies from six and a half inches to 
twenty. The head is generally rather narrow ; the bill is Crow- 
like, with a few rictal bristles, and has the margins of the mandibles 
more or less serrated ; in Prionirhynchus it is unusually broad 
and strongly keeled. The scutellated metatarsus is of no great 
length, the third digit being united to the fourth for about a 
third of its extent; the wings are rather short and rounded, 
with ten primaries and eleven secondaries. The tail-featliers are 
generally twelve, though Baryphthengtis has only ten ; they are 
very distinctly graduated, as is well seen from beneath, the median 
pair being much elongated with racquet-tips, except in Hylo- 
maneSy Aspatha and Baryphthengics. The furcula is U-shaped ; the 
tongue is long, thin and frayed out towards the apex into laminae 
which point forwards ; the syrinx is tracheo-bronchial ; the after- 
shaft is small ; while neither adults nor nestlings possess down. 

Motmots are not shy birds, though they inhabit dense forests 
and seldom visit the outskirts; they prefer the vicinity of 
streams, where they may be seen, solitary or in pairs, flitting 
before the traveller from tree to ti'ee, or sitting motionless on 
the lower branches, whence they make sudden dashes to secure 
their prey. This consists of insects caught in the air, small 
reptiles, or fruit ; but in captivity they will eat bread, raw meat, 
small birds and mammals, often rapping live creatures on the 
ground or on their perch before swallowing them, as is done by 
Todies, Kingfishers, and Hornbills. The flight is brief, while the 
short legs are ill-adapted to the ground. The long, soft, flute- 
like” note recalls that of the Hoopoe, and may be syllabled 
“Hu-tu,” this being a native name in some parts; it is most 
commonly heard at dawn, while the bird's habit of jerking its 
tail up and down as it utters each syllable is comparable to that 
of Barbets and Toucans. Three or four round, creamy -white 
eggs are deposited, without any nest, in holes in trees or banks, 
probably bored by the birds themselves ; both sexes being said 
to incubate in turn. Motmots with racquet-tipped rectrices have 
been shewn to produce that shape by nibbling off the vanes.^ 

Urospatka martii^ ranging from Costa Eica to Amazonia, is 
> Cf. Sftlvin, P.Z& 1873, pp. 429-483. 
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oil-green above, with a blue tinge on the blackish primaries and 
the end of the tail, the two median rectrices being much elon- 
gated and having terminal blue racquets ; the under parts and 
head are cinnamon, the cheeks black, while a tuft of long black 
feathers adorns the neck below. Eumomota mpercUiaris of 
Central America is green 
above, with cinnamon mantle 
and blue remiges and rectrices 
tipped with black, the two 
median tail-feathers having 
elongated bare shafts with 
broad racquet-tips, half blue 
and half black. On the sides of 
the head are black bands and 
light blue eyebrows, while the 
throat is black with long 
blue lateral feathers, and the 
abdomen chestnut. Momotus 
brasiliensis, extending from 
Guiana to Northern Brazil, is 
somewhat similar in colour, 
but has little red on the back ; 
the head is cobalt-blue with 
black on the crown and sides ; 
the under parts are green 
with a rufous tinge. The 
long throat-feathers are black 
with light blue edges. Aspa- 
tha gularis of Guatemala is 
bright green above, and has 
a yellowish breast; the ab- 
domen and throat are pale 
blue, with a black tuft at the 78.-Motmot. Mamotu, WaMUmU. xl 

bajse of the latter ; the sides of the head are reddish-fawn with 
black ear-coverts. The tail is ner^uaL 

Sub-fam. 2. Todinae . — This includes four diminutive species 
of the genus Todus, structurally resembling the Motmots ; the 
tail, however, being short and square, the wings abbreviated with 
only ten secondaries, the beak flattened and but faintly serrated, 
and the rictal bristles well-developed. The long metatarsus is 
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covered with one scale; the marginal laminae of the tongue 
point backwards. 

Todies frequent hilly districts and woods, and especially the 
vicinity of ravines, being very active on their feet, and taking 
short rapid flights from branch to branch when disturbed. They 
used to be considered close allies of the Flycatchers, probably owing 
to their habit of darting out upon their prey from some branch, 
to which they return immediately. They sit with upturned bill 
and head drawn in, their wings vibrating and their plumage 
puffed out, and when thus perched they are so unsuspicious that 
they may sometimes be caught with a butterfly-net, or even with 
the hand. The pugnacious males chase each other, clattering 
their bills, and, while courting, ruffle themselves up and droop 
their wings. The three or four globular white eggs are laid in 
a hole low down in the face of some bank, which is excavated to 

a considerable depth and commonly 
turns at right angles ; the terminal 
chamber usually containing a slight 
nest of fibres, grass, moss, or cotton. In 
captivity Todies make engaging pets. 

The coloration is green, with a 
bright red throat, yellowish-white 






or pinkish under parts, and yellow, 
green, or pink feathers on the 
flanks. The bill is dull red. Todm 
viridis inhabits Jamaica; T, suhu~ 


Fig. 79. — Tody. Todus viridis* x §. Icttus Hispaniola ; Tfivdtxcolov ^ 

which has a blue spot on each cheek. 


Cuba ; T, hypochomdridcvs Porto Eico. The length varies from 


three and a half to four and a half inchea 


Fam. III. Alcedinidae. — The Kingfishers, with the Sub- 
families (1) Haley oniriae, or Wood-Kingfishers, and (2) Alcedini- 
nae, or Water-Kingfishers, are remarkable not only for the aberrant 
species found among them, but also for their peculiar forms and 
particularly brilliant colours, at once strikingly contrasted and 
tasteful. The head looks disproportionately large, an appearance 
often heightened by the crest and the long, stout bill. This feature 
in the Alcedininae is compressed and sharp-pointed, with keeled 
culmen and upeurved genys; in the Halcyoninae it is broader 
and rounder, and sometimes grooved. In Syma the maxilla is 
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serrated, as in the Momotidae; in Carcineutes and Dacelo it 
exceeds the mandible, and in Melidora it is hooked. The 
feeble metatarsi are scutellated or rarely reticulated; the third 
and fourth toes are joined for most of their length, the second 
and third for one joint, all being broad below; the claws are 
sharp and curved. Ceyx and Alcyone have the second digit 
aborted. The wings are short and rounded, yet powerful, the 
primaries being eleven in number, with the outer much reduced, 
the secondaries from eleven to fourteen ; the tail is commonly 
abbreviated, but in Tanydptera has a median pair of greatly 
elongated racquet-tipped feathers ; that genus, moreover, possesses 
but ten rectrices instead of twelve. The furcula is U-shaped, 
the syrinx is tracheo-bronchial, there is no aftershaft, the adults 
are uniformly downy, the nestlings are naked. The tongue is 
rudimentary, though said to shew an approach to that of the 
Motmots in Pelargopsis, The sexes may be similar or dissimilar, 
even in the same genus ; the young are like their parents, or 
somewhat duller. The colours of the Family are most variable, 
a combination of blue, green, and chestnut being frequent, while 
almost uniform red, or black and white, are not uncommon ; the 
beak may be black, red, yellow, or parti-coloured. About twenty 
genera, with some hundred and fifty species, occupy nearly the 
whole globe, though by far the greater number are found from 
Celebes to Papuasia, while Ceryle alone is American. 

The habits in the Family are as diverse as the styles of 
plumage. The Water-Kingfishers love shady haunts by quiet 
lowland streams, where the fishes which form their chief diet 
abound ; in such situations they may be seen sitting patient and 
motionless on some favourite overhanging bough or projecting 
stone, from which they dart out like an arrow upon their prey. 
If successful, they return immediately to their perch, on which 
they beat the fish before jerking it down the throat. At other 
times they hover over the water with vibrating pinions, or dive 
perpendicularly with closed wings. They are not, however, entirely 
piscivorous, but eat insects and sma^l crustaceans, especially when 
they seek the sea-shore, as do several species of Halcyon, Alcedo, 
and Ceryle, including our native Kingfisher, chiefly towards winter. 
In tropical countries reeds and sugar-canes serve for perches. The 
flight is straight and quick, but not, long sustained ; the note is 
either high-pitched, and of two or three syllables, which may be 
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likened to " tit-it*it,” or is loud and harsh ; it is most frequently 
heard as the birds skim" over the streams in the anxious time of 
breeding, while the young have similar cries, and are very noisy 
just before leaving the nest, which they render extremely fouL 
The eggs are laid in holes in perpendicular river-banks, disused 
gravel-pits and the like, or even in cavities in walls or rotten 
stumps, the circular tunnel usually penetrating to a depth of 
two or three feet, and forming an enlarged terminal chamber. 
The number of eggs varies from four to ten in different species ; 
they are round, white, glossy, and thin-shelled, and look very 
pink when they are fresh ; they usually lie on a bed of fish-bones, 
consisting chiefly of vertebrae, not uncommonly deposited before 
laying begins. Ctryle rudis is stated to make a nest of grass, 
(7, amazona one of sticks and straw, the former at times breeding 
in colonies. The male has been known to assist in incubation, 
which lasts a fortnight or more; while two broods are occa- 
sionally reared in the season, especially in warmer climates. 
The Wood-Kingfishers prefer shady forest-regions, not necessarily 
near water, but also frequent the vicinity of houses ; their food 
consists of insects caught in the air, caterpillars, reptiles, frogs, 
crustaceans, worms and molluscs, though they occasionally eat 
fish. The nests, placed in holes in trees or banks, are said in 
some cases to be of a few stmws, dry leaves, or moss. The genus 
Dacelo and its allies, including the largest forms of the Family, 
are natives of Australia and New Guinea, where they often 
inhabit very dry situations. * They will even eat small mammals 
or birds, bruising them before deglutition, and lay two or three 
white eggs in holes in trees without any nest. The note is an 
extraordinary loud gurgling or barking sound, from which they 
are called "Laughing Jackassea” 

Eangfishers are difficult to keep in captivity, while hard frosts 
cause much mortality, though the use of the feathers for artificial 
flies or for ornament adds to the scarcity. The males are at times 
very pugnacioua Many fables are connected with the Family ; 
for instance, Ceyx and Alcyone were said to have been changed 
by Zeus into Kingfishers, while Aeolus, father of Alcyone, kept 
the weather calm in midwinter (the fourteen halcyon days), 
when the birds formed a floating nest upon the deep. A dried 
specimen, if hung up, was supposed to act as a weathercock with 
its bill, as Shakespeare intimates. 
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Sub-fam. 1. Halcyoninae.-- 
cas, one of the members of 
a large and very beautiful 
genus, is white, except for 
the crown and wing-coverts, 
which are bright blue, and 
the cheeks, nape, remiges, 
upper back and scapulars, 
which are bluish - black 
The two median rectrices 
have bluish shafts with 
white racquet-tips ; the bill 
is red. T. nympha of New 
Guinea differs in its blue 
tail, vermilion rump and 
under parts. Cittura cya- 
notis of Celebes has a rufous 
head and chestnut tail, a 
brown back with partially 
buff scapulars, bluish-black 
wings with blue coverts, 
a blue eye-streak (black in 
the femede), a lilac under 
surface, and a dark red bill. 
Halcyon coromaTuius of 
Eastern Asia is brown with 
a lovely lilac tinge above 
and a sky-blue rump, the 
lower parts being orange- 
rufous, and the bill red. 
H cyaniventris of Java is 
rich blue above; the head 
and wing-coverts are mainly 
black, the lower parts ultra- 
marine, the throat and 
cheeks rufous, extending as 
a collar to the nape; the bill . 
is dark red. Hsemicaervleus 
of Arabia, West and East 
Africa, has a whitish head 


Tanydptera sahrina of the Moluc- 



*IQ. 80. — Racquet-tailed Kingiisber. Tanysiptera 
dm. X (From Malay Afchipda^a.) 

and under parts, with a chestnut 
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abdomen; the upper parts are black, with azure lower back, 
tail and wing-quills, tKe bill is red. H, Banrophagm of Papuasia 
and the Moluccas is blue, with white head and under surface, and 
black bill H, nigrocyaneua of the former region is black and 
blue, with white throat, pectoral band and dorsal markings, the 
bill being black. The female is whiter below. H, lindsayi has 
dingy green upper parts with buff spots, and a black eye-stripe 
surmounted by an azure band, both of which extend round the 
back of the head; the neck and throat are cinnamon divided by 
a blue stripe, the under parts white mottled with green ; the bill 
is black. The blue parts are green in the female. 

Dacelo gigas, the “ Laughing JackSrSS or Settlers’ Clock ” 
of Australia, is mainly brown above with a white stripe on 
each side of the head ; the tail is rufous and black, the rump 
of the same colour in the female, greenish -blue in the male; 
the lower surface is dirty white, the bill blackish. Clytoceyx 
rex of New Guinea has an immensely thick, blunt, and rather short 
bill ; it is brown above, with a rufous collar, blackish back and 
neck -stripes, light azure rump, greenish tail and wing-quills; 
below it is light chestnut with white throat. Carcineutes pvl- 
cliellm of the Malay countries, Sumatra, and Java has the fore- 
head, cheeks, and collar chestnut, the crown azure, the upper 
parts black with blue and white bands, the under parts rufous 
with white throat, the bill red. The female is rufous with black 
bars above, and white with black spotting below. Syma torotoro 
of Papuasia is gi’eenish, with blue tail and rump, orange-rufous 
head and under parts, and a black collar. The crown is black 
in the female. The serrated bill is yellow. The genera Ispidina 
and Ceyx furnish the pygmies of the Family, varying from about 
four to six inches in length ; the coloration in the former is 
usually blue and black above and chestnut below, with a red bill ; 
but Z madagascafieTisis of Madagascar is entirely rufous, except 
for some white on the neck and lower surface. (7. euerythra, of 
the Malay countries and the Philippines, which is red with a 
lilac tinge above, has several similar congeners ; here again, how- 
ever, blue, black, and orange are not uncommon hues. 

Sub-fam. 2. Jlcedininae, — Alcyone azurea of Australia has 
dark azure-blue upper parts, reddish-orange lower surface with 
lighter throat, and a whitish patch on the sides of the neck. 
Corythornis cristata is ultramarine with light chestnut under 
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parts, the crest being green with black transverse stripes, and 
the bill black. Alcedo ispida of Britain, the whole of Europe, 
and the greater part of Asia, has greenish -blue upper parts, 
brighter blue head and tail, chestnut under parts and broad eye- 
streak, white throat and patches at the side of the neck, and 
black bill, often orange at the base. A. heryllina of Java and 
Lombok differs in being entirely greenish-blue above, and white 
with a blue chest- band below. Ceryle is the sole genus found 
in the New World, though it occurs also in South-East Europe, 
most of Asia and Africa ; C, alcyon, the Belted Kingfisher, alone 
reaches the Northern United States and Canada. The half dozen 
large crested species are generally black and white, relieved by 
chestnut or grey, but C, amazona and its nearest allies are dull 
green above. 

Pelargopsis gurial of India and Assam, one of the "Stork- 
billed Kingfishers,” has a brown head, yellowish-fawn collar and 
under parts, dull green mantle and tail, greenish-blue lower back, 
and red beak. 

Fam. IV, Meropidae. — The Bee-eaters are extremely brilliant 
and graceful birds, which range over the temperate and tropical 
portions of the Old World, being especially plentiful in the 
Ethiopian Eegion, and somewhat less so in the Indian. The 
Palaearctic countries possess only four species, but Celebes alone 
has three, one of which {Merops ornatus) extends through the 
Moluccas to Papuasia and Australia. 

The bill is long and gradually curved, with a culminar ridge 
and deflected mandible, the maxilla being grooved and more 
arched in Nyctiornu. The short, stout metatarsus, which is 
weaker in Merops, is scutellated anteriorly and reticulated pos- 
teriorly ; the abbreviated toes — rather longer in Nyctiornis — 
have slender curved claws, and are united in the case of the 
third and fourth to the last joint, in the second and third to a 
less extent. The usually short and rounded wings are long and 
pointed in Merops and Dicrocerciis ; the primaries number eleven, 
or ten in Nyctiornis, and the secondaries twelve or thirteen. 
The tail of twelve rectrices is even in Melittophagus and Nyc- 
tiornis, deeply forked in Dicrocercus, and square with two 
elongated and tapering median feathers in Merops and Meropogon. 
The furcula is U-shaped, the tongue is lanceolate, the nostrils 
are concealed by dense feathers in Nyctiornis and Meropogon; 
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the syrinx is tracheo-broncbial, the aftershaft is rudimentary ; 
while there is no down in adults or nestlings. 

The flight of Bee-eaters is rapid and Swallow-like, and they 
have a habit of sitting on dead branches or even upright sticks, 
from which they dart in pursuit of their prey, to return again 
promptly after the manner of Flycatchers. They skim actively 
over the surface of the earth,sail aloft in circles, or float with slightly 
upturned wings in the air ; while they rest among the foliage at 
mid-day, and not uncommonly roost in a row on some branch 
at night Occasionally they may be seen dusting themselves 
like Larks. Nyctiornis is less energetic, and loves dense forest- 
shades or woods of lofty trees, as does Meropogon ; but the 
other forms prefer more open countiy, and frequent the neigh- 
bourhood of swamps or rivers, as well as arid districts. Merops 
is constantly seen in flocks, Melittophagus less often ; Nyctiornis, 
with rare exceptions, lives singly or in pairs. The last-named 
sometimes will not stir even when shot at, and none of the 
Family are by nature shy. The note is, according to circum- 
stances, a loud harsh whistle or a soft flute -like sound; but 
Nyctiornis utters a deep croak, ending in a churring noise, 
puffing out the gular plumes meanwhile and nodding the head 
up and down. The birds are not ordinarily noisy. It is when 
hawking in the air that the brilliant colours are most strikingly 
displayed, the snap of the bill being at such times distinctly 
audible; insects are also picked off the backs of cattle, and, 
more rarely, captured on the ground ; while Merops philippinus, 
and no doubt other species, bruise their prey against their 
perch. The name Bee -eater is well deserved, for in Spain 
Merops apiaster is a perfect pest to the tee-keeper, catching the 
workers as they enter and leave the hives. The indigestible 
portions of the food are cast up as pellets, often found in the 
nest. The four to six round, glossy white eggs are deposited in 
holes in banks, or even in tunnels bored vertically downwards in 
level ground, which extend to a depth of from three to ten feet. 
Merops superciliosus and M. nuhicus alone are said to make a 
slight nest of straw and feathers, the members of this genus 
and of Melittophagus often forming large colonies. The flesh 
is palatable, while the plumage is in great request for decorative 
purposes. 

The sexes are similar, the young duller, with the rectrices 
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neVer much elongated ; Meropogon and Nyctiornis have the gular 
feathers broad and lengthened into a tuft 

The Family contains five genera with some thirty-five species, 
varying in size from fourteen inches in Merops natalensis to 
about six and half in several forms of Melittophagus, Nyctiornis 
amictus, of the Malay countries, is green, with lilac forehead and 
crown, scarlet cheeks and throat-tuft, and a few greenish-blue 
plumes at the base of the bill. Meropogon forsteri of Celebes is 
also green, but has the crown, gular plumes and breast cobalt-blue, 
the occiput and nape brown, the abdomen dusky, and the lateral 
tail-feathers reddish-brown margined with green. Merops apiaster 
has ruddy-brown head, neck, upper back, and broad alar bar, 
buff lower back, green wings and tail with black tips to the 
long median rectrices, light blue upper tail-coverts, pale green 
and white forehead, black ear-coverts, and bright yellow throat, 
divided from the greenish-blue under parts by a black band. It 
not unfrequently visits 


Britain — as the Blue- 
tailed Bee -eater, 3f. 
philippimis, is said to 
have done once — and 
ranges from South 
Europe to Central Asia 
and North Africa, 
wintering in North- 
West India and South 
Africa. 3L viridis, 
extending from Sene- 
gambia to North-East 
Africa and Cochin 
China, is yellowish- 
green, with a rufous 
tint on the hind-neck, 
much buff on the 
wing- and tail-quills, 
a black band washed 
with blue on the fore- 



Fiq. 81 . — Bee-eater. Merops apiaster. 



neck, and some blue and black on the face. M. nubicus of the 


northern half of the Ethiopian Eegion has crimson-pink upper 
parts, blue-green head and throat, light blue rump and abdomen, 
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ross-pink breast, black markings on the sides of the head, 
and black tips to the remiges and rectricea Melittophagm gvlaris 
of West Africa is glossy black above, with bright blue on the fore- 
head, rump, wings and median tail-feathers ; the throat is crimson, 
the lower surface black with blue streaks ; the wing- quills are 
for the most part rufous margined with black. 

The Old World Families Bucerotidae and Upupidae are united 
under the latter appellation by Dr. Gadow,^ who recognises the 
Sub-families Bmerotinae or Hornbills, Upupinae or Hoopoes, and 
Irrisorinae or Wood-Hoopoes; but the two aforesaid groups should 
decidedly be kept separate. 

Fam. V. Bucerotidae. — The Hornbills derive their name from 
the immensely developed bill and casque, or helmet, found in such 
forms as Bmeros (p. 395), though the excrescence in Acer os and 
some species of Lophoceros is rudimentary. It may be mentioned 
that the huge beak of the Toucans denotes no affinity to this 
group. The casque — open in front in Bmorvus — is more or less 
filled with cellular bony tissue, or with an almost solid mass of bony 
columns in Rhinoplax ; the mandibles are occiisionally serrated. 
The metatarsi are short, save in the terrestrial Bucorvvs, and 
are rough and scaly ; the toes have broad flat soles, the second and 
third being united for one phalanx,the third and fourth still further. 
The powerful wings have eleven primaries, and from ten to sixteen 
secondaries, while the under coverts do not perfectly cover the base 
of the quills. The tail has ten rectrices and is usually long, though 
shorter in Buxorvm ; it is either square or graduated, and has the 
two median feathers much elongated in Rhinoplax and Ortholo- 
phm. The furcula is U-shaped, the tongue rudimentary; the after- 
shaft is wanting ; there is no down on the adults or callow young ; 
and the eyelashes are prominent, a rare feature among birds. In 
most forms the atlas (p, 5) fuses with the axis. 

These arboreal birds, termed ‘"Calaos” in French, frequent deep 
tall jungle or cultivated districts near rivers, up to five thousand 
feet ; most, if not all, of the species descending from the trees in 
the morning and evening, when they have been observed bathing 
in streams, and digging up loose soil with their beaks. Bucorvus 
spends much of the day upon the ground searching for food. The 
flight, often prolonged to considerable distances, is heavy and slow, 

^ Bronn’s Thier-Reick^ Aves, SysL Theilf pp. 233-236. The Hoopoes used once 
be considered Passerine. 
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the unwieldy body acting as a great drag, though counterbalanced 
by the pneumaticity, or air-containing nature of the bones, which 
is perhaps greater in Hornbills than in any other birds. On the 
wing a sound is generally produced like that of a steam-engine, 



Fig. S2. — Hornbill. Dichoceros bicornis. Female and young. (From Malay Archipelago,) 

possibly due to the open nature of |]he quills ; but Ithinoplax, 
Berenicornis, Anorhinus, and Anthracoceros malaharicus are said 
to fly noiselessly. In some species the wing-action is regular ; 
in others, rapid strokes alternate with sailing movements on out- 
spread pinions; the head is usually drawn in and the tail depressed; 
while flocks proceed in single file. Individuals alight heavily, and 
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from their bulk are restricted to the stronger branches, along which 
they shuffle awkwardly, even assisting themselves with their beak. 

HornbiUs may be met with singly or in pairs, but ordinarily 
form parties of five or six, if not of larger numbers, gathering 
together to feed or to roost at fixed spots, which they leave before 
sunrise. They are not naturally shy, and if disturbed only resort 
to some neighbouring tree, where they may be often observed 
sitting on the boughs during the mid-day hours, with puffed out 
plumage, open bill, and head sunk upon the back as if overcome by 
the heat From time to time while perched they elevate or depress 
the crest and utter loud yelping cries, not uncommonly flapping 
their wings and bowing their heads; when feeding they con- 
stantly chatter in chorus like Parrots, and vanish with shrill 
screams if intruders appear. The characteristic note, however, is a 
harsh, continuous sound, intermediate between the bray of an ass 
and the shriek of a railway engine ; that of Bucorvus alyssinicv^ 
has been syllabled “ hum-hum,” and that of B, cafer, the Brom- 
vogel ” of South Africa, has been said to resemble a lion's roar, 
and to be audible for a mile. All the species are apparently 
most noisy in the morning and evening, or before rain. 

Fruits and insects — the latter occasionally hawked for in the 
air — constitute the normal food, but the larger forms devour small 
mammals, birds, eggs and reptiles, with grubs, flowers, and young 
shoots; while Bucormis, which feeds chiefly upon the ground, 
and hops rapidly, will eat tortoises, mandioc-roots, and so forth. 
Berries of Strychnos and figs seem greatly in favour. Nearly 
everything is swallowed entire, with a backward jerk of the head, 
animals having the life beaten out of them previously, and most 
substances being tossed up into the air. The male has a most 
curious habit of casting up the lining of the gizzard with its 
contents enclosed, possibly to feed the female or young.^ 

A hole in a tree or a cavity at the junction of two branches 
serves for the nest, wherein the hen is enclosed by a plaster of 
dung or like material ; there, under penalty of death, she remains 
until she emerges dirty, wasted and enfeebled, when the brood is 
hatched. From one to four dingy white eggs with coarse pores 
are deposited upon the debris or a few feathers. Contrary to 
expectation, observations seem to shew that the female walls 
herself in ; but, however that may be, the cock feeds her through 
^ A. D. Bartlett, P. Z, S, 1 869, p. 142 ; Flower, tom, cit, p. 150 ; Murie, op, cit, 1 874, p. 420. 
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the small opening left, and is even said to knock with his bill 
to attract her attention as he clings to the bark He shews 
great anxiety about his charge, and the hen screams and bites 
if molested. Various members of the Family expand the tail 
and inflate the throat when courting ; some thrive fairly 
well as pets ; while Aceros^ nipalensis of India, and Dichoceros 
bicornis, the Homrai, ranging thence to the Malay countries, are 
said to be excellent eating. The latter is sacred to Vishnu ; the 
immured female of Rhytidoceros suhruficollis serves as a type of 
virtue to the Burmese ; and natives believe that the plaster for 
the holes is composed of gum and earth from the four quarters of 
the globe. In South Africa the Fingoes think that their cattle 
will contract disease if Hornbills are shot ; Kafirs consider that 
drought will cease if one of themis sunk under water and drowned ; 
Ovampos pretend that the eggs are too brittle to be handled. 

Some nineteen genera may be admitted, from the Ethiopian, 
Indian, and Australian Regions, with about seventy species, more 
than thirty of which occur in each of tlie first two areas; a 
couple inhabit Celebes, and one ranges over the Moluccas and 
Papuasia to the Solomon Islands. None inhabit Australia. 

The somewhat scanty plumage is usually black, white, and 
grey ; but a greenish or bluish tinge, or rufous heads and lower 
parts are not unfrequent. Crests are present, except in Bucorvus ; 
Ceratogymna has a gular wattle ; Berenicovjiis and Ortliolophus 
exhibit long upcurved loral plumes ; while the orbits and throat 
are more or less naked, and usually of brilliant colours, these with 
the bill and casque being often a distinguishing mark between 
the sexes. The last develops gradually in the duller young. 

Rhinoplax vigil of the Malay countries, termed the Helmet 
Hornbill, has a line down the back and the neck naked and red. 
The casque is yellow in front and red behind, and is much used 
by Eastern artists for carving and making brooches. BerenU 
cornis comatics, of the same districts, has a moderate black keeled 
casque, and bare blue orbits and throat. The female exhibits 
less white. Bycanistes buccinator East Africa has a large 
blackish furrowed casque and purple naked areas. Lophoceros 
nasutus of North-East and West Africa, has the bill and rudi- 
mentary casque black, with a yellow streak on the maxilla and 
several oblique yellow ridges on the mandible, the bare orbits 
apparently grey. In the female the bill shews red in place of black. 





Ficj. 83. — Plait-billed Hornbill. Rhytidoceros undvlaius. x i - J. (From 2saiurt, ) 

orbits and throat. The head and neck are chestnut in the male, 
black in the female. Cranorhinus cassidix of Celebes has a red 
casque, high in front and rounded posteriorly over the skull; both 
mandibles are yellow with red bases, and exhibit grooved plates, 
the bare parts being chiefly blue with a black bar on the throat. 
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The head and nape are chestnut and black in the respective 
sexes, the hen having the casque yellower. Pemlopides manillae 
of the Philippines has the moderate, compressed casque transparent 
brown, and the naked areas white, becoming purplish in the female. 
Anthracoceroa coronatus of India and Ceylon has a large yellow 
subcrescentic casque blotched with black, a bare white throat and 
blackish orbits, the latter being white in the hen. Dichoceros 
hicornis (Fig. 82) of India and the Malay countries has a large 
yellowish-red casque, hollowed and ending in two points ante- 
riorly, which shews black markings in the male; the naked orbits 
are pinkisL Buceros rhinoceros of the Malay Peninsula and Indo- 
Malay Islands has a large red, orange, and black casque, curved 
up in front, and red orbits ; the female having less black on the 
former. Bncorvus {Bucorax) has a large black casque, nearly or 
quite closed in B, cafer of South and East Africa, but open 
anteriorly and ridged in B, ahyssinicns of North-East and West 
Africa. In the respective species the naked parts are red and 
blue in the male, blue and puiple in the female. Some writers 
adopt a Sub-family Bucorvinae for this genus. 

The fossil Cryptornis of the Upper Eocene of France is 
referred to the Hornbills. 

Fam. VI. Upupidae. — Sub-Fam. 1. Upupinae . — This consists 
of a single genus with five similarly-coloured graceful species, which 
have the hesik long and slightly arched, the metatarsi short and 
scutellated throughout, the toes rather long and the claws curved. 
The third and fourth digits only are joined at the base. The 
broad wing has ten primaries and an equal number of secondaries, 
the short, square tail has ten rectrices, the nestlings possess a 
little down. Otherwise the structure resembles that of HornbiUs. 

Generally found solitary or in pairs. Hoopoes stalk proudly 
along the ground, nodding their heads, expanding and contracting 
their crests, and uttering the soft reiterated ‘‘ hoop or “ hoo,” 
from which is derived their name. Besides probing the soil, 
the bird taps the ground with its bill or foot, and some persons 
think that worms are brought to the^ surface by the vibration ; 
but it will also tap any perch, whether on branch, stump, or wall 
The food consists of flies taken on the wing, insects generally, 
and worms ; individuals being frequently observed climbing rocks 
or branches of trees in search of prey, and carefully examining 
heaps of refuse. Before being swallowed the larger objects are 
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smartly rapped on some hard surface, and most are tossed into 
the ail*. The flight is strong, undulating, and seldom protracted, 
though Hoopoes often escape from Hawks; they can also run 
rapidly. The nest, placed in holes in trees, walls, or rocks, con- 
sists of a little straw or a few twigs, with some feathers or hair ; 
it is always, however, marked by the addition of ordure to the 
lining, and sites are on record in coffins or decaying bodies.^ 
During incubation the cock feeds the hen, who hardly stirs from 
her post; the eggs number from four to seven, and are pale 



Flc. 84 — Hoopoe. Upupa epops. x J. (From Natural lliatory of Selborne,) 


greenish-blue with distinct pores. These birds are fond of dust- 
ing themselves in loose soil ; the male is decidedly pugnacious, 
except in captivity; and the flesh is considered a delicacy in 
Southern Europe. Arabs venerate them and ascribe to them 
medicinal properties. Most persons are familiar with the story 
of Allah granting to Epops a golden crest, exchanged afterwards 
at the bird s request for one of feathers. 

Upupa epops not unfrequently visits Britain, where it has 
nested on several occasions ; it breeds from Southern Scandinavia 
to Northern Africa and the Atlantic Islands, migrating a little 

' In the Upupinae and IrrUotinat the oil-gland of the incubating female, and 
also of the young, produces a stinking secretion. 
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further south ; while it extends through most of Asia and reaches 
Japan. The fine erectile crest, the head, neck, and lower parts 
are cinnamon-coloured ; the remaining plumage is black, varied 
with buff and white ; a band of the latter crosses the tail ; and 
the head plumes are tipped with black and white. U, marginata 
of Madagascar has a larger outer primary and a narrower tail- 
band ; U, indica, with darker cinnamon tints, extends from India 
to Hainan, and intergrades with U, epops ; U. somalensu of Somali- 
land is intermediate between the last and JJ, africana of South 
Africa, which exhibits no white on the primaries or crest. 
Females and young are duller and less crested. 

A fossil form, Limnatornis, occurs in the Lower French Miocene. 

Sub-fam. 2. Irrisorinae. — The Wood-Hoopoes, differing from 
their allies in the longer and more decurved bill, especially 
noticeable in Bhinopomdstus, the long wedge-shaped tail, and the 
absence of a crest, are commonly seen in flocks of from six to 
eight ; they are shy, restless and noisy, flitting from bush to 
bush with undulating motion and expanded rectrices, while they 
also creep about probing the crannies of the highest trees — to the 
great detriment of the tail — or search the ground for grubs and 
insects generally. The note is harsh and chattering ; the nest, 
said to be foul like that of their allies, is placed in holes in trees, 
the eggs being apparently white. The plumage is metallic purple, 
blue or greenish, with white wing-patch and tail-markings, the 
females and young being less bright, with shorter beaks. 

Irrisor occupies the Ethiopian Eegion, L viridis and L erythro- 
rhynchus having the head and throat bluish-green, L hollii those 
parts buff, /. jacksoni nearly white. Three species of Scoptelus 
inhabit North-East and West Africa, three of Rhinopomastns 
extend from the former country and the Congo to South Africa. 

The Sub-Order Striges, containing the natural and well-marked 
group of the Owls, was until lately usually treated as a mere 
Family situated next to the diurnal Birds of Prey {Accipitres 
of this work), whatever name or rank may have been given to 
the combined assemblage. Gradually, however, a conviction has 
arisen that these nocturnal — ^or chiefly nocturnal — Birds of Prey 
deserve a higher position than that of a Family, while Dr. Gadow, 
in the classification here mainly adopted, agrees with those who 
would separate them widely from their former associates, and places 
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them in dose proximity to the Nightjar alliance (Caprimulgi), 
the members of which they certainly resemble in their soft 
plumage, large eyes, and crepuscular tendencies. 

Fam. VIL Strigidae. — This, which contains all the Owls, may 
be divided into two Sub- families, (1) Striginae and (2) Buhoninae} 
In the former, or Screech-Owl section,^ the sternum has its broad 
keel joined to the furcula, and exhibits no notches behind ; in 
the latter, containing the remaining genera, the clavicles do not 
always form a furcula, nor do they meet the sternum, which 
shews one or two pairs of projections posteriorly. In this section, 
moreover, there is a bony loop bridging the channel in the meta- 
tarsus which contains the common extensor tendon of the toes, 
as is the case in the Osprey. Pteiylography would lead to the 
same subdivisions. Between the two groups lie Fhotodilus of 
the Indian Eegion, now referred to the Buboninae, and Heliodilus 
of Madagascar, which is classed with the Striginae. 

The head is large ; the neck short and thin ; the bill moderate 
in length, but stout, with a sharp hook at the tip ; the culmen is 
usually curved, but is straighter in Strix, while the basal cere is 
more or less covered by feathering, especially in Nyctea, The short, 
strong metatarsi — somewhat longer in Speotyto and Sceloglaux — 
are flattened in front and covered with small scales. They are 
usually feathered, though in Ketupa and Scotopelia they are all 
but bare, while they are partly so in Scops gymnopus and S, nudipes, 
the two former having the toes provided with spicules below, as 
in Pandion, Many forms have the plumage extended as a thick 
covering of soft feathers or bristles to the claws, w^hich are normally 
long, sharp, and curved, that of the middle toe having a serrated 
margin in the Striginae. The digits are padded beneath, and the 
fourth of them is reversible at will, enabling Owls to perch with 
either one or two toes behind. The wings are long, or fairly so, 
very broad, and more or less rounded, Scops and Strix being in- 
stances of greater length, Buho, Scdoglaicx, Speotyto, and Photo- 
dilus of shortness ; the primaries number eleven and the secondaries 
from eleven to eighteen. The tail of twelve rectrices is generally 
short and somewhat rounded, though longer in Surnia. The large 

^ Cf. Milne-Ed wards, Oi$eaux fossUes de la France, ii. 1871, pp. 474-4J>2 ; and 
for further details A. Newton, Did, Birds, 1894, pp. 671-674. 

® Brisson, who divided the genus Strix, made the Tawny Owl its type ; if this 
be accepted, Striginae must become Alucinae and Buboninae become Striginae. 
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eyes are directed obliquely forwards, but those of Ninox are $aid 
to have a less staring look ; Owls, moreover, have little power of 
turning the eye -ball, and consequently add to their grotesque 
appearance by constantly moving the head from side to side. 
The upper eye-lid shuts over the eye, and not the lower, as in 
birds generally ; the iris is extremely sensitive, contracting and 
expanding continually. The external ear varies in an extra- 
ordinary way, the "conch,” or large shell-like aperture, often 
having its ample membranous margin developed into an elevated 
operculum or flap which stretches partially or entirely down the 
anterior side. In Asio and Syrnium the ear-openings are asym- 
metrical, those of the former reaching nearly the whole height 
of the skull and being directed respectively upwards and down- 
wards ; in Nyctcda this asymmetry extends to the bones of the 
skull itself. The large ear is apparently correlated with a keen 
sense of hearing in some cases, but not in all 

The furcula, when complete, is U-shaped ; the tongue is fleshy, 
and somewhat horny below; the nostrils, placed towards the 
front of the cere, are rather large, and usually concealed by 
bristles; the syrinx is bronchial; the after-shaft is absent or 
rudimentary ; down occurs in the adults only on the unfeathered 
spaces, but in the nestlings forms a woolly coating, which may be 
brown or dusky, as in the Snowy Owl, white as in the Screech- 
Owl, yellowish or grey, as in many species. 

The sexes are alike, the female being larger than the male. 
The young resemble the adults, but, at least in certain cases, are 
more rufous or buff ; further information is, however, needed as to 
the successive stages. All Owls exhibit a certain similarity, while 
their ample plumage creates an erroneous impression of bulk; 
the feathers — most compact in Surnia — are soft, with an admix- 
ture of hairs and with weak, brittle shafts, to which facts the noise- 
less flight is largely due. An erectile tuft decorates each side of 
the crown in Buho, Asio, Scops, and Ketupa ; but the most strik- 
ing outward characteristic is the rufif of several series of small, 
stiff-shafted, recurved feathers, originating from a fold of the skin 
round the cheek, which support the Wger feathers of the over- 
lying " disc ” around the eye. The latter is very complete in Strix^ 
Syrnium, and Asio, being in the first-named rather triangular 
than circular ; but in Surnia, Speotyto, Buho, and Scops, not to 
mention other cases, it is far less perfect. 
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Symium cinereum, one of the largest members of the Family, 
is thirty inches long, though Bubo possesses species that are 
perhaps more powerful ; on the other hand, Micrathene whitneyi 
and Glaucidium cobamme measure about five inches. Omitting 
the white or yellowish-white forms, the coloration of Owls may 
be stated to be a mixture of black, brown, rufous, grey, yellow, 
and white, while barring is frequent on the wings and tail. The 
pattern is always difficult to describe, nor can more than an in- 
dication of it be given in the space available below. Permanent 
rusty-red and grey phases occur in many species, or more rarely 
a brown phase ; such species as exhibit two of these being termed 
dimorphic, though dichromatic would better express the meaning. 
The bill is blackish, dusky, or yellowish. The moult in the 
Strigidae appears to be very gradual. 

Owls are an exceptionally cosmopolitan group of birds, a large 
proportion of the genera being common to both hemispheres; 
Ketupn, Scotopelia, Ninox, Heteroglaux, SceloglawXy Carmen Photo^ 
dilus and Heliodilus are, however, peculiar to the Old World, 
Speotyto, Gymnasio and Micrathene to the New. The Short-eared 
Owl {Asia accipitrinus) is found at various seasons throughout 
the globe, except, it would seem, in West Africa, Australia, the 
Moluccas, Papuasia, and Oceania; it occurs even in the Sand- 
wich, Galapagos, and Falkland Islands. The Screech-Owl (Strix 
flammea) has an even wider range, but is not met with in 
Norway, the north of North America, or New Zealand. Authorities 
differ as to the genera and species to be recognised, but certainly 
many more of the latter are now known than the one hundred 
and ninety at which Dr. Sharpe put the total in 1875.^ 

The members of this Family frequent districts of the most 
varied description, whether they be wooded highlands, rocky 
mvines, or cultivated lowlands ; the Snowy Owl {Nyctea scandiaca) 
nests chiefly on the fjelds and barren lands towards the North 
Pole ; while the Burrowing Owl (Speotyto cunicularia\ which is 
equally at home on the sandy plains of North or South America, is 
exceptional as an instance of gregarious habits in the group. The 
majority, being nocturnal, are ill at ease in sunlight, a fact which 
may explain the apparent discrepancy between their habitual 
shyness and their bold conduct at the nest or when wounded; 
many are then positively dangerous, and prove worse adversaries 
^ Cat, Birds Brit, Mas. ii. 1876, p. vii. 
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than Falcons or Eagles. In the perpetual day of the Arctic summer 
the Snowy Owl and the Hawk-Owl {Surnia ululd) cannot of 
course be nocturnal, while to a limited extent various species of 
BuhOy Scops, Ninox, Glaucidium, Carine, Nyctala, and Asio may be 
seen abroad in the hours of light ; so that in many cases sight 
may aid in the capture of prey as much as hearing. 

The noiseless flight is buoyant, but usually slow and some- 
what wavering, with frequent beats of the wing ; occasionally it 
is more direct, and in Surnia uluLa almost Hawk-like. Owls 
apparently prefer to perch with the first and fourth toes behind, 
and on a level surface to stand with three toes in front ; their gait 
on the ground is awkward, and being arboreal birds — with the excep- 
tion of Speotyto and Sceloglaux — they rarely walk to any extent. 

The food consists of small mammals, such as lemmings, rats, voles, 
and mice ; of insects, with perhaps beetles in especial ; and to a 
less degree of birds, reptiles, bats, worms, slugs, and snails. The 
stronger forms even capture young fawns, rabbits, hares, large 
grouse, and so forth, Ninox connivens being a great enemy of the 
young of the Koala (an Australian marsupial) ; while the Snowy, 
Mottled, Screech-, and Wood-Owls occasionally take fish, which, 
with crabs, constitutes the chief diet of Ketupa. The manner of 
procuring sustenance varies with the object sought. Insects are 
frequently caught upon the wing, but ordinarily the ground is 
quartered after the manner of Harriers, and a pounce made upon 
the prey, which is secured in the long curved talons. The smaller 
creatures are swallowed entire or carried in the bill ; the bigger 
are conveyed, hanging between the feet, to some convenient spot, 
where they are torn to pieces and sometimes plucked. Bones, 
fur, feathers, beetles' elytra, and the like are ejected as round or 
cylindrical pellets, which commonly lie thickly around the nests or 
feeding-places, and clearly shew the nature of the food. 

The note varies from a loud hoot to a low, muffled sound or a 
clear, musical cry ; the utterance of both young and adults being 
in some cases a cat-like mew, while the Screech-Owl snores when 
stationary. The “ hoot ” is said to be produced by closing the 
bill, puffing out the throat, and then liberating the air, a pro- 
ceeding comparable to that of the Bitterns (p. 88). On the 
whole the voice is mournful and monotonous, but occasionally it 
resembles a shrill laugh. If a nest be made, it is commonly 
placed in a hole in a tree or on a ledge of rock, but many species 
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simplj deposit their eggs on the debris naturally found in 
cavities. 

To descend to a few particulars, the Snowy and Short-eared 
Owls, certain other species of Asia, and in some cases the Eagle- 
Owls {Buho) breed upon the ground, often near some sheltering 
tuft, and use little or no bedding ; Speotyto collects a mass of grass, 
dry leaves, feathers, and rubbish in burrows ; the Wood-Owls 
{Syriiiuin), the Long-eared Owl {Asio otm), and several other 
forms utilize deserted nests of Pies, Crows, Squirrels, and the like, 
commonly adding a fresh lining; the first-named alternatively 
choose holes in trees or in the ground ; while Carine glaux has been 
known to breed in ant-hills. The Screech-Owl {Strix) and most 
of the smaller members of the Family deposit their eggs in 
crevices in rocks or banks, in natural cavities in trees, or even at 
the junction of two large branches ; towers, lofts, dovecots, and 
belfries being well-known sites for the former. Apparently none 
of the above excavate their own holes in the wood, or do more 
than clear them out ; a few, however, decorate the nests they 
usurp with green foliage, as do so many Buzzards and Eagles. The 
habits sometimes undergo a decided change, as when the Short- 
eared Owl in the Aleutian Islands, and the Screech-Owl in Texas 
and India take to fairly deep burrows. 

The Strigidae are exceptionally early breeders ; for instance, 
Long-eared Owls’ eggs have been found in England at the end of 
February, and those of Buho virginianus in that month in the 
United States ; it is true the Screech-Owl is later in this country, 
but this does not seem to be the case with its American race. 
Where fresh sets are found late in the year, the first have gener- 
ally been destroyed, and a second brood is uncommon, though the 
contrary holds true during vole- or lemming-plagues, when food is 
unusually abundant ; at such times, moreover, the number of eggs is 
abnormally large for the speciea The usual tale varies from two 
to ten, while the bigger forms as a rule do not deposit so many. 
Much has been made of the fact that the Screech-Owl (with the 
Eagle-Owl and other forms) lays at considerable intervals of time ; 
but this is certainly not always true, and in many cases the vary- 
ing size of the embryo is easily accounted for by supposing the 
parent to sit as soon as the first egg is deposited. On the other 
hand, occasional breaks certainly occur in the laying, and pairs of 
eggs are often produced almost simultaneously ; yet the bird has 
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no regular habit of allowing the subsequent eggs to be hatched 
by the warmth of the oldest nestlings ; and the reader may be 
reminded that in other groups, such as the Harriers and Divers, 
a very similar inequality in the development of the eggs may be 
observed. Exceptionally the white shell is said to be tinted with 
blue or yellow, or to be even marked with lilac and brown in Bubo 
coromandus} The shape is normally oval or nearly spherical, 
but longer or even pointed specimens are not uncommon, while 
the larger the size the less glossy is the texture. The male is 
generally to be found near at hand if the nest is disturbed, and 
undoubtedly assists in some cases in incubation, which lasts about 
four weeks. The hen hisses when caught in a hole, and invari- 
ably sits closely ; while both parents frequently remain near an 
intruder, and click '' their beaks at him in exactly the same 
manner as the pugnacious nestlings do. 

Owls are constantly mobbed by other birds, especially when 
dazed by sunlight, the Little Owl being used as a lure on the 
Continent, They migrate to a greater or less extent, the autumnal 
visits of the Short-eared Owl being especially well-known in 
Britain ; yet the Snowy Owl often remains in the far north in 
winter. The flesh is not generally reckoned palatable, but Bubo, 
Asioy Nyctea, Cariue and Scops at least are eaten by the natives of 
various countries; superstition, however, usually prevents the murder 
of an Owl, which is usually supposed to entail evil, though in a 
few places good luck. In Andalucia the Scops- and Screech-Owls 
are believed to be the devil’s birds, and to drink the oil from the 
lamps in saints’ shrines ; the Malagasy consider the members of 
the Family embodiments of the spirits of the wicked ; and country 
folks’ belief in their connection with death and the churchyard 
dates back at least to the time of Shakespeare, who makes one of his 
characters call the owFs hoot or screech a " song of death.” Many 
species are well-adapted for aviaries, and breed freely ; and the 
Little Owl (Carine mctua) has done so when liberated in Britain. 

Sub-fam. 1. Striginae, — Strix Jlammea, the nocturnal White, 
Screech-, or Barn-Owl, is orange -buff above, with brown, grey 
and white markings, but is white ii^elow and on the complete 
facial discs. The dark grey phase has the white parts tinged 
with orange and a few distinct blackish spots beneath. The 
legs are entirely, and the toes partially, covered with bristly 
^ Huiwe, ed. Oates, Nests and Eggs of Indian Birds^ iii. 1890, p. 108. 
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feathers. As mentioned above (p. 400), the bird is almost cosmo- 
politan, if we disregard thfe sub-species proposed. It is rare in 
northern Scotland. It lays its four to six dull white eggs, with- 
out any nest, in hollow trees, 
crevices in masonry or rocks, 
towers, belfries, lofts, and so 
forth, and has been known to 
breed in holes in banks or 
cliffs in America, between fork- 
ing branches in the Pliilip- 
piiies, and on the ground in 
Madagascar. The eggs are not 
uncommonly deposited at con- 
siderable intervals. The food 
consists chiefly of small rodents, 
though birds, bats, insects, and 
even small flsli are eaten ; the 
note is a weird screech, while 
young and old make a snoring 
noise at the nesting place. 
Wlien this bird frequents dove- 
cotes it destroys the rats which 
prey upon the eggs and young 
of pigeons, and is itself practi- 
cally harmless. According to 
Dr. Sharpe ^ the following may 
also be admitted as valid 

species : S, novae hollandiae 
Fig. 85. — Screech-Owl. Strix Jianwiea. x I. « . , , . ^ 

ot Australia, JS, teneortcosa ot 

that country and New Guinea, S. capensis of South Africa, and 

S, Candida, the Grass Owl, ranging from India to China, Formosa, 

North Australia, and Fiji. S. castanops of Tasmania may jierhaps 

be added, and S, anraniiaca of New Britain is certainly distinct, 

but may not belong to this genus. 

Heliodilus soumoffnii of Madagascar is cinnamon-rufous above, 
with a few black spots on the head, and bars on the wing and tail ; 
it is lighter below and pinker on the face. The toes are bare. 

Sub-fam. 2. Buboninae, — Photodilus badius, found from the 
Eastern Himalayas to Ceylon, the Burmese Countries, Borneo, 
^ Cat. Birds Brit. Mus. ii, 1875, pp. 290-309. 
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and Java, is a somewhat similarly coloured bird to the last-named, 
and utters a single reiterated note. The habits are unknown. 

Nyctala tengmalmi, Tengmalm’s Owl, inhabits the forests of 
Northern and Central Europe, Siberia, and Ax’ctic America ; it 
has brown upper parts barred and mottled with white, and whitish 
lower surface banded and streaked with brown ; the facial discs 
are fairly complete, the legs feathered to the end of the toes. 
Only partially nocturnal, it utters a soft whistle or bell-like note, 
feeds on small rodents, birds, and beetles, and lays from four to 
six, or exceptionally ten, eggs in holes in trees. Its only 
congener, K acadica^ called the Saw-whet Owl from its grating 
cry, occurs in America from Mexico northwards. 

Syrnium altcco, the Tawny, Brown, or Wood-Owl of Great 
Britain — not found in Ireland — ranges through most of Europe 
and Northern Africa to Palestine, and it is said to Tibet ; the 
colour above is grey and brown, with white spots on the wing- 
coverts and tip to the tail ; the lower parts being rufous- white, 
mottled and streaked with brown. The perfect facial discs are 
greyish, the legs are feathered to the claws. A rufous phase is 
e\en more common in this country. It is an arboreal and 
entirely nocturnal species, which makes the woodlands ring with 
its note in the autumn gloaming, and less frequently in the 
morning; the sound resembling hoo-hoo-hoo-hdo once or twice 
repeated, rather than the Shakespearean tu-whit, to-who. Sur- 
face-swimming fish vary the usual diet. From the middle of March 
onwards three or four large oval eggs are deposited in hollow 
trees or deserted nests of other birds ; or even in caves, lofts, and 
rabbit-burrows, though trees may be near to hand; sometimes 
a scanty lining of twigs, grass, down, feathers, or fur is added. 
This genus, with about thirty species, extends over nearly the 
whole globe, except Madagascar and the Australian Eegion ; some 
of the best known naembers being the northern S, lapponicum, 
the Lapp Owl, and its American race S. cinereum — much larger 
and greyer birds than S, aluco, with curious concentrically marked 
facial disks — and the whiter broflidly streaked S. uralenst of 
Northern and Central Europe and Siberia, which is said at times 
to bleat like a goat. India furnishes S, nivicola and S, newarense 
of the Himalayas, S. ocellatum and S, indranee, the last-named 
extending to the Malay Peninsula ; sinense occurs in that dis- 
trict Burma, Cochin China and Java, S. leptogrammicum in Borneo. 
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S. fubnlosum of eastern and^. oceidentale of southern North America 
extend to Mexico ; whence S. vir^atum, S, perspicUlatum, 8, albi^ 
gvlare and other species range to the middle of South America. 8, 
rafipu is a native of Chili and Patagonia. Finally, 8. nuchale 
inhabits Western, 8. woodfordi Southern and North-Eastern Africa. 

Asia otm, the Long-eared Owl, is bufl^ streaked, mottled and 
vermiculated with brown and grey, especially on the upper parts, 
which appear almost brown. The buff facial discs are complete ; 
the feathering of the legs extends more or less over the toes ; the 
two long head-tufts are erectile. It occurs throughout Europe, 
in Asia ordinarily north of the Himalayas, in China, Japan, 
the Atlantic Islands, and North Africa, being replaced in 
America southwards to Mexico by the sub-species A, americanus 
{wilsonianm), A. accipitrinus, the Short-eared Owl, one of the 
most widely distributed of birds, inhabits or visits nearly the 
whole globe (p. 400). It is lighter and less streaky than the last 
form, with much shorter tufta A. mexicanus, ranging from 
Mexico to Brazil, A, madagascariemis, peculiar to Madagascar, 
A. capensis of that island and most of Africa, which strays to 
Spain and Arabia, A, stygius, found from Mexico and Cuba to 
Brazil, and its Jamaican representative. A, grammicus, complete the 
genus. The last three have comparatively bare toes. The Long- 
eared Owl resembles the Wood-Owl in general habits, and even, it is 
said, breeds at times upon the earth ; but it almost invariably relines 
deserted habitations of other birds or of squirrels with a scanty 
supply of twigs, grass, fur, down, or feathers, and lays from four to 
six oval eggs from the end of February onwarda Pies' nests are 
in great request, especially those of the preceding season. This 
somewhat silent species utters a single hoot, or else a mewing 
cry, often erroneously attributed to the young alone ; the parents 
sit on the tops of trees when the nursery is disturbed, and 
click their beaks, just as the nestlings do. The Short-eared 
or Marsh-Owl makes a nest of the surrounding substances, with a 
few feathers, among heather, sedge, or marshy herbage, sometimes 
sheltered by some tussock or bush, and normally deposits from four 
to eight eggs ; but during the vole plague on the Scottish Borders 
in 1890-92, when these birds abounded, they produced as many 
as thirteen each. In Unalashka a similar structure is made in 
holes in banks. Should the sitting parent be disturbed, it 
commonly utters a harsh scream, and hovers or circles around 
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with continued cries, which summon its mate, if near ; at other 
times little noise is made, though this species is unusually diurnal. 
If quartering the flats for food its flight is suflficiently powerful ; 
but if suddenly flushed it is wavering or zig-zag, as is well seen in 
autumn, when the bird is named “ Woodcock-Owl ” in Britain, 
from its arriving at the same time as Woodcocks. 

Micrathens whitneyi, of the South-Western United States and 
Mexico, is grey, mottled with brown and a little rufous ; the 
lower parts being whiter, and some white also shewing on the 
nape, wing-coverts, and throat. It breeds in holes in cacti and 
the like. The genus Glaucidium, or Pigmy-Owl, comprises some 
twenty members, distributed over most of the globe, except the 
Australian Eegion, while one inhabits Europe. The coloration is 
blackish- or ashy-brown, greyish, or rufous ; browner and redder 
phases often occurring in the same species. The upper parts 
exhibit the usual dark mottlings, and yellowish or white mark- 
ings; the under surface is lighter; a whitish collar sometimes 
occurs above, or a dusky gorget below. The facial discs are 
rather imperfect, the toes may be thickly feathered or only hairy. 
The habits of G, passerimnn of Northern and Central Europe are 
apparently representative of these forms, which are, according to 
circumstances, shy or fearless, though strong and rapacious for their 
size; they capture birds bigger than themselves, bats, rodents, moths, 
and large insects generally. By preference arboreal, and denizens 
of hilly woodlands, gardens, and orchards, they doze in trees during 
the day ; yet they are not entirely nocturnal, and may be seen 
after sunrise pursuing their prey with rapid, jerky flight, very 
different to that of the more slowly-flapping crepuscular species. 
The note varies from a loud clear whistle to a short hissing or 
longer gurgling sound ; the three to five roundish eggs are laid 
in hollow trees. The largest form, G. cmuloides, found from the 
Himalayas to Siam, does not attain twelve inches ((?. whitelyi of 
China and Japan being barely separable), while G, cobanense of 
Guatemala is only five inches long, and is the smallest Owl 
known. G, radiatum inhabits India, G, brodiei the Himalayas, 
G. caatanonotum Ceylon, G, aylvaticum Sumatra, G. castanopterum 
Java, G, pardcdotum Formosa, G. perlatnm most of the Ethiopian 
Region, G. capense South Africa ; G, gnoma ranges from British 
Columbia to Guatemala, G, ferox (with its races) from Texas to 
Bolivia and Brazil; G. siju occupies Cuba, 6r. jardinii New 
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Granada and Venezuela, G.jmmUum Brazil, G. nanum Chili and 
Patagonia. 

Sceloglaux alhifdcies, the Laughing Owl of New Zealand, is 
rufous-brown, with the middle of the feathers dark, and a few marks 
of white and buff above ; the tail is barred with fulvous, the 
fairly perfect facial discs exhibit radiating brown streaks ; the toes 
are hairy. For an Owl this peculiar species has the head small, 
the wings short, and the metatarsi long ; it strides along or hops 
at a considerable rate on the ground, and flies only at night, utter- 
ing a peculiar shrill laugh or a loud barking call-note. It is 
fast becoming extinct in its bleak mountain -haunts, where it 
conceals itself by day — ^and also nests — in dry crevices of rocky 
gullies ; it lays from one to three eggs at considerable intervals, 
if we may judge from captive specimens. The female is smaller 
than the male, who occasionally incubatea As the Maori rat of 
New Zealand is extinct, the food now consists of the introduced 
Mm demmanus, with insects, birds, and so forth. 

In the genus Ninox the prevailing colours are grey, brown, 
and rufous, relieved by a little black and white, the question of 
dichromatism not being yet settled. The facial discs are some- 
what imperfect. The thirty or more species extend from Mada- 
gascar, India, and Ceylon to Japan, Australia, New Zealand, and 
the Solomon Islands, having their headquarters in the Moluccas 
and Papuasia ; but, with the exception of Scops, there is perhaps 
no group in the Family whei-e the status of the members is more 
doubtful. They are sometimes termed Hairy or Hawk-Owls, 
though the true Hawk-Owl is Surnia ulida. N, scutulata, ranging 
from India to Japan, Formosa, Ternate and Flores, frequents 
forests and gardens, sallying forth at dusk, darting upon insects 
from its perch on some dead branch, uttering a reiterated double 
note, and laying its eggs on dried leaves in hollow trees. K 
strenua, N. connivem, and N. boobook are Australian species, of 
which the first is a powerful bird with a hoarse, mournful voice, 
mainly nocturnal, but wakefixl and speedy in the daytime. It 
frequents lonely forests and thick " brushes ” on hills, being less 
widely distributed than the more diurnal connivens and K 
boobook. The latter may be seen in sunlight capturing birds or 
insects in the woods, but the note of " boobook,” or “ buck-buck,” 
from which it gets its native name, is only heard at night. The 
colonists compare the cry with "cuckoo,” and believe that the 
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Cuckoo visits Australia and there assumes nocturnal habits. The 
flight is rapid and Woodcock-like, the three eggs are deposited in 
holes in trees, with no nest. K (SpUoglatujc) novae zealandiae, of 
New Zealand, called from its cry " More-pork,” ^ is dark brown 
above with white spots on the scapulars and wing-coverts, and is 
tawny with brown streaks below. By day it hides in trees or 
crevices of rocks, and appears at dusk to prey on rats, mice, birds, 
lepidoptera, beetles, and crickets. Besides the usual note, a shrill 
scream or croak is not imfrequently heard ; the young make a snor- 
ing noise, and adults click the beak when angry. Two or three 
eggs are laid in hollow trees or under boulders. Of other species N. 
viaculata is restricted to Tasmania and Norfolk Island, K alharia 
to Lord Howe Island, N. obscura and N. affinis to the Andamans 
and perhaps the Nicobars, and N, natcdis to Christmas Island, 
Indian Ocean ; while from the Philippines and Celebes to the 
Solomons the numbers increase greatly, and many islands have 
their own peculiar forms. 

Gymnoglaux n'udipes of the Antilles, remarkable for its 
unusually bare metatarsi, is brown above and white below, with 
rufous barring throughout ; G, lawrencii of Cuba having the leg- 
feathers less extended, and being spotted with white on the more 
uniform upper surface. Speotyto cunicularia, the Burrowing Owl, 
a comparatively long-legged and short-winged bird with incom- 
plete facial discs and unfeathered toes, is umber-brown varied 
with yellowisli and white, the lower parts becoming lighter. From 
the confines of British Columbia it extends through the Western 
and Southern United States, a few of the Antilles, and the greater 
part of the Neotropical Eegion, several fairly distinct races having 
been described. Large communities in North America occupy 
the burrows of prairie-dogs, rats, ground-squirrels, or badgers ; in 
South America those of the biscacha, the Patagonian hare, and 
even of armadillos and large lizards ; but they are said to make 
their own holes, if necessary. The homes seem usually to be shared 
by the separate pairs with the original owners, and sometimes with 
intruders such as rattlesnakes ; whUe a nest of grass, feathers, 
and rubbish is made at the further end, where from five to ten 
eggs may be found, surrounded by castings. Mainly diurnal and 
generally fearless, these birds fly strongly for short distances, and 
procure their food of small mammals, birds, reptiles, and insects, 
’ Not to be confounded with the More-pork” Nightjar of Tasmania (p. 417). 
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chiefly on the ground, where they are quite at ease. A croaking 
sound is made while courting, but the ordinary cry is long and 
shrill ; both parents, moreover, fly chattering over an intruder at 



Fio. 86. — Burrowing Owl. Speoiyto mnicuXaria, xj. (From .Vo^ure.) 


the breeding colonies, while individuals often sit bowing or 
twisting their heads about on the roofs of houses. 

Carine noctua, the Little Owl of British authors, is greyish- 
brown above with white markings, and white with brown streaks 
below. The facial discs are imperfect ; the toes are bristly — or 
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feathered in the race from Northern and Central Asia (C. plumipes 
or bactriana). Another race (C. glanx), of a more sandy colour, occu- 
pies North Africa, whence the species ranges to Denmark, the 
Baltic and the Urals, and through Palestine and Afghanistan ta 
East Siberia and North China. It occurs in England, where 
liberated specimens breed, but possibly diminish in numbers. <7. 
spilogastra is found in Abyssinia, C, superciliaris in Madagascar, C, 
brama in India and Baluchistan. The Little Owl is semi-diurnal, 
and haunts wooded country and orchards ; the flight in the day 
is undulating and slow with many flaps ; the note is a muffled 
monosyllabic or disyllabic cry, a noisy bark, a mew, or a wail ; 
the food consists of rodents, birds, reptiles, frogs, insects, snails,^ 
and worms. From three to five eggs are deposited on debris in 
crevices of rocks or masonry, in buildings, hollow trees, or even ant- 
hills. Of old the European form was the bird of Pallas Athene 
and the emblem of wisdom, but whether from its grave appearance 
when quiescent,or — sarcastically — from its buffoon-like contortions 
and bowings must remain doubtful ; we may, however, compare the 
Malagasy name of Scops magicus, “ atoroko,’’ which means ‘‘ I am 
going to say,” and the similarly philosophic look that it can put on. 

Surnia vhda or funerea, the Hawk-Owl, ranges from Scandi- 
navia and North Kussia to Kamtschatka or even Alaska, whence a 
race with a blacker head, and broader, redder bands below, stretches 
tlirough Arctic America, and visits Britain more commonly 
than the typical form. This is dark brown above, freely marked 
with white, and white below, with distinct but narrow brown 
bars ; the facial disks are very imperfect, the toes are feathered 
to the claws. The exceptionally compact and firm plumage, the 
short, acuminate wings, and the long tail conduce to its Hawk-like 
appearance, heightened still more by the quick flight, the fierce 
manners, and the shrill Kestrel-like cry. From their native pine- 
forests a few individuals wander southwards towards winter; 
while at home they feed on lemmings and rodents generally, Willow 
Grouse and other birds, and insects. They sit watching for prey 
on bare branches or stumps in the ^nlight, occasionally dashing 
after a Jay or the like ; not unfrequently they quarter the ground 
like a Harrier, and of course hunt at night also. From three to 
eight eggs are deposited on a few chips in hollow stumps, in boxes 
set up by the Lapps, or in a relined nest of some other species ; the 
parents being perfectly fearless in their attacks on an intruder. 
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Nyctea scandiaca, the^, white Snowy Owl, occjasionally exhibit- 
ing spots or broken bars of black, has ill-developed facial discs and 
hardly visible tufts, but very thickly feathered feet. It inhabits 
the circumpolar fjelds, tundras, and barren grounds, straying as 
far as Britain, France, Lower Austria, the Indus Valley and tlie 
Bermudas in winter; but when rodents abound on the fells of Norway 
and Sweden a greater number remain there to breed. The flight 
is strong and easy ; the habits are diurnal ; the food consists of 
lemmings, rats, mice, squirrels, hares, birds large or small, fishes, and 
doubtless insects. It is called Harfang (hare-catcher) in Scandinavia. 
This Owl either catches the fishes in one claw as it skims over the 
water, or crouches on some stone or piece of ice till the moment comes 
to strike ; at times, moreover, it will follow sportsmen in the field. 
The cry, seldom heard, is wild and wailing. The large, oval eggs, 
numbering from three to five, or even ten when food is plentiful, 
are deposited in holes scraped in the soil on ledges of rocks or 
other eminences, sometimes lined with moss and feathers ; they 
appear occasionally to be laid in pairs at intervals. The parents, 
though usually w^ary, will attack a man at the nest. 

The cosmopolitan genus Scops, found almost everywhere except 
in the extreme north, Australia, Oceania, and the southern portion 
of South America, contains some fifty so-called species which it 
would be useless to discuss in the present state of our informa- 
tion, though certain of them are mentioned below. Kufous, 
brown, and grey phases undoubtedly occur, but the various 
plumages are still very imperfectly understood. Perhaps two- 
thirds of the forms occur in the Old World, yet only one (S. giu) 
inhabits the Palaearctic Kegion west of Japan, though there we 
find S, semitorques. The general coloration is a mixture of grey, 
brown, chocolate or rufous, with a less amount of black, yellowish, 
and white ; some species are finely vermiculated, others hardly 
at all, while several are almost barred below and many are dis- 
tinctly banded on the tail. The facial discs are incomplete, but 
the head-tufts are well developed; the metatarsi and toes are 
feathered, or bristly, or the latter are occasionally bare. Scops 
giu, the Petit Due of France, which visits Britain and Holland, 
extends over Central and Southern Europe, Asia Minor, Pales- 
tine, Persia, and Turkestan, occurring in North Africa, and 
migrating as far southwards as Abyssinia and Senegal Sub- 
^ecies occupy the Ethiopian Eegion, and Asia to Japan and 
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Siam ; S. hrucii, ranging from Transcaspia to India being possibly 
separable. The type species is grey above with the middle of the 
feathers dark, the back being vermiculated with brown and the 
wings spotted with white; the whitish lower parts are more 
streaky and the toes bare. It feeds by night on mice, small 
birds, grasshoppers, moths, and beetles ; and utters a melancholy 
metallic single note, which rings monotonously through the woods 
it haunts ; in the day it hides in thick cypresses and the like. 
Five or six roundish eggs are deposited in holes in trees, rocks, 
and buildings, or rarely in deserted birds' nests; no bedding 
being added, though the opposite is the case in some Indian 
species. S. asio, the Mottled or American Screech-Owl, reaches 
with its different races from Alaska and Canada to Guatemala, 
and is said to have a wailing cry, varied by deep guttural trills. 
S. flamnieola occurs from Colorado and California to Guatemala ; 
and thence various species carry the range to Brazil. The 
Ethiopian Kegion generally is tenanted by 8, lemotis, the Gold 
Coast by 8. icterorhynchus, Anjuan in the Comoros by 8, capnodes, 
Madagascar by 8. rutilus — though this is said to be a form of 
8, mayicuSf extending from Celebes to about New Guinea; the 
Indian Eegion and the Moluccas possess a large number of 
species, among which 8, gymnopus of India (with half-naked 
metatarsi like 8. mid,i 2 )es of Veragua) may be mentioned. 

Bubo ignaxmSy the Eagle-Owl, which visits Britain, and is the 
Grand Due of the French, is blackish -brown above, with yellowish- 
rufous mottlings and interrupted wing- and tail-bars; it is 
yellowish-buff below with blackish streaks and indistinct trans- 
verse markings. The facial discs are fairly distinct, the head- 
tufts are long, and the toes thickly feathered. This fierce species,, 
one of the largest of the Family, inhabits rugged mountains and 
forests throughout Europe, Asia north of the Himalayas to Japan,, 
and North Africa ; it is partly diurnal, and preys chiefly upon 
hares, rabbits, large game birds, and rodents, being said moreover 
to attack fawns. The flight is powerful, though undulating and 
flapping ; the cry is a deep " hoo, hoo,” occasionally sounding like 
a laugh or neigh. Two, or rarely^ three, roundish eggs are de- 
posited in holes scraped in the soil on rocky ledges or on banks, 
in disused birds' nests, in hollow trees, or even between their 
branches or roots ; little lining, if any, being added. Nearly allied 
forms are B. turcomanus of South-West Siberia and Turkestan, 
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B. Udkistoni of Japan, and B. dorriesi of East Siberia ; B, milesi is 
found at Muscat, B. cthymnicuB in Somali-Land, B. hengcdemu — 
which eats reptiles and crabs — in India, JR nipalensia and B. coro^ 
mandiis — which occasionally lays eggs spotted with lilac and brown 
— in the same country and Burma, B. orientalis in Malacca and the 
Great Sunda Islands, JR philippemu in the Philippines. B. lacteus 
covers all the Ethiopian Eegion, except the west, where B, shelleyi, 
B, lettii, R Umostictus and JR poensis occur, the last being also met 
with in Fernando Po. B, cmalaphus inhabits North Africa and 
Palestine, B, drier ascem North-East and B. maeulosus South Africa, 
B, capensis extending from the South to the East. All North 
America is occupied by B. virginianus, barred instead of streaked 
below ; the species or sub-species B. nigrescens and B, magellanicus 
coming respectively from Ecuador and the districts from Peru 
and Brazil to the extreme south. Some forms have more white 
in the plumage than the British Eagle-Owl, or bare toes. All 
seem destructive to game and often to poultry. B. igiiavus and 
B. virginianus have been kept in confinement in England, and 
the former has propagated freely. 

Scotopelia peli, of West Africa and the Zambesi Eegion, has 
rufous upper parts with black bars, and fawn-coloured lower 
surface with the bars less regular ; it feeds on reptiles and fish 
as well as small animals. This fine large bird has two congeners, 
S, 'iissheri of Fantee and S. houvieri of the Gaboon. Ketiipa 
ceylonensis, a still bigger species, ranging from India and Ceylon 
to Hong-Kong, is buffish-brown above, with the middle of the 
feathers blackish, and fulvous below with dark streaks and closely 
set brown bands, the throat being white. K. Jlavipes, of the Hima- 
layas and China, and the smaller K, javanensie of the Malay 
Peninsula, Siam, and the Great Sunda Islands, have no bands 
below ; but all have fine head-tufts and naked legs. They frequent 
coasts or wooded streams, where they can easily procure their 
main diet of fish, crabs, and insects ; they remain under cover in 
the day, and the last-named at least utters a soft, low whistle. 
The two roundish eggs, which have the surface pitted like those 
of the Eagle-Owl, are often laid on ledges or in recesses of rocks, 
in hollow trees, or at the junction of the larger branches, but 
more commonly a deserted nest is relined for the purpose. 

Of fossil forms referred to the Family, Necrohyas harpax and 
N, romgrwli are described from the Eocene of France, together 
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with OUiB (ie. Asio) and Bubo ; the latter genus and Strix occur 
in the Lower Miocene of the same country, Strix also in the Malta 
caverns and in the Mare aux Songes in Mauritius, Nyctea at 
Torquay and in France, Bvho in Wyoming, Badiostes in Patagonia. 

The Sub-Order Caprimulgi consists of the Nightjar or Goat- 
sucker group, with the Families Caprimulgidae, Podargidae, and 
Steatornithidae, of which the latter contains only the remarkable 
Guacharo. The Caprimulgidae may be divided into the Sub- 
families (1) CaprimvXginae and (2) Nyetihiinae. Authorities dis- 
agree as to the exact relationship of these birds to their allies, here 
classified as Coraciiformes ; but that all are allies is certain, while 
both in appearance and habits Nightjars are decidedly Owl-like. 

Apart from the Steatornithidae, the skull is flattened, the eyes 
are large, the beak is short and extremely broad, being hooked 
and toothed in the Nyctibiinae and occasionally decurved in the 
Caprimulginae and Podargidae ; the gape is enormously wide, and 
is in many cases provided with stiff bristles, which in Aegotlieles 
have long lateral filaments. An appearance of great size is given 
to the head by the loose plumage. The feet are fairly strong, with 
the digits somewhat united basally; the anteriorly scutellated 
metatarsi vary from comparatively long and bare in Nyctidromus 
find the Podargidae to very short and feathered in Nyctihius, The 
outer toe of the Caprimulginae has only four joints, and the mid- 
toe has a pectinated claw, while in the Podargidae and some Capri- 
mulginae the hallux is partially reversible. The pointed wing has 
ten primaries, sometimes much elongated (p. 418), and eleven or 
twelve secondaries ; the tail may be square, rounded, graduated, or 
forked, and has ten rectrices, occasionally lengthened or even 
racquet-tipped (loc, cit,). The furcula is U-shaped, the tongue 
short ; the slit-like nostrils are basal and overhung by a membrane 
and feathers in Podargus and Batrachostormis, whereas they are 
open and near the tip of the bill in Aegotheles, but soft, tubular, 
and often elongated in the Caprimulginae. The syrinx is bronchial, 
sometimes tending to tracheo-bronchial ; the aftershaft is rudi- 
mentary ; the adults have down only on the unfeathered tracts, 
while the nestlings have a thick covering of it, which is generally 
buff or grey, but white in Podargus and Batrachostomus, 

The length varies from about twenty inches in Nyctihius and 
Podargus to seven or eight in Caprimulgus parvvlus and Pholae- 
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noptUus nuttallL The characteristically soft plumage shews an 
intricate mixture of brown, grey, fawn, black, and white, and is 
ordinarily barred and minutely freckled, but frequently patched or 
spotted with white ; it is, however, impossible in a limited space to 
describe the species in detail, though it may be noticed that several 
have reddish nuchal collars; and some exhibit rufous and grey phases 
— unless, as may be the case, the rufous forms are females — while 
others from arid districts have a protective coloration of a more 
or less sandy hue. In the Podargidae large powder-down patches 
occur laterally on the rump, in the Nyctibiinae on the breast and 
sides. The sexes are often alike, the young either resembling the 
female, or assuming the full plumage at once. Lyncornis, Otophanes, 
and Batrachostomus have head-tufts like those of some Owls, the 
constituent feathers in the last genus being bristle-pointed. 

Nightjars are found in most parts of the world, while the 
northern species habitually move southwards for the winter, 
Podager and Chordiles, at least, flocking in August and 
September. The most typical forms are distinctly crepuscular, 
and pass the day — as our British bird does — quiescent on the 
soil, or upon some post or fence, often concealing themselves 
below shrubs or herbage, or in hollow stumps. At such times 
they will almost permit themselves to be trodden upon before rising 
from the ground, and sit with their eyes closed ; on branches 
the body is ordinarily placed lengthwise, but on thin palings 
or wire this is of course impossible. Nyctidrovius exhibits more 
terrestrial habits, and walks instead of shuffling ; the American 
Bull -bat” (Chordiles virginianus) hawks in the full glare of 
the sun. The more diurnal species frequently rise to a consider- 
able height in the air, sailing backwards and forwards with an 
easy, flapping motion, descending with undulating swoops, or 
remaining momentarily poised aloft, and then darting suddenly 
upon their prey ; the flight of their nocturnal allies is weaker 
and more lowly, being jerky, twisting, and erratic. Some forms, 
if not all, when inspecting an intruder turn the head almost 
completely round. The vibrating sound often accompanying 
the passage through the air may be produced by the wings 
coming into contact, as is the clapping noise occasionally heard ; 
but the cause is not certainly ascertained, nor is that of the far- 
resounding churr ” uttered by the male of the Common N^htjar 
while stationary. The birds are, however, often quiet on the 
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wing, and steal upon the listener noiselessly with the mouth 
widely opened. The voice is generally hollow, but is described 
in various cases as a croak,” a " loud shrill cry,” a sad whistle,” 
a " jarring note,” or a " moan ” ; while the American Whip-poor- 
Will {Antrostomus vociferus), Chuck-Wiirs-widow {A, carolineims), 
and Poor- Will {Phalaenoptilus),QBVfe]\. as the Tasmanian More-pork 
{PodarguB cuvieri), are so called from the sounds they rapidly 
utter. The second of these is said to be silent when breeding, 
contrary to the habit of our Nightjar. The food consists as a 
rule of insects, and especially beetles, captured in the air ; but 
the Podargidae are asserted to pick Phasmidae and Cicadidae off 
the trees, and even to eat fruit — as Steatornis does — or mice.^ 

Most Nightjars make no nest, but lay one or two white, 
yellowish, or pinkish eggs, beautifully marbled or scrawled with 
black, gray, brown, or violet, on the ground in open spots, 
frequently shaded by trees, ferns, or gorse. More rarely lichen- 
covered rocks or flat house-tops are chosen. Phalaenoptilus has 
white eggs, like those of the Podargidae, among which Podargvs 
makes a flat, loose structure of twigs and grass upon some branch to 
contain its complement of three, a.ndiBatTachostomus deposits one on 
a peculiar pad of brown or greyish down, which is fixed to a bough 
and is at times based on a little bark, lichen, moss, or leaf-refuse.^ 
Aegotheles lays from three to five in hollow trees, the parent hissing 
if caught upon them. Eggs of Ae, ivallacii are stated to shew 
pale streaks. Nyctihiiis appears to breed in hollows of branches 
or stumps, and not on the ground.^ Nightjars sit very closely, 
and are said to remove the contents of the nest if disturbed ; the 
young, though hatched helpless, quickly learn to escape from 
danger ; while the parents occasionally feign lameness to divert 
attention from them. The males sometimes incubate. 

The superstitious of all classes are inclined to view these birds 
with dread, a fact due to their nocturnal habits and OwMike 
aspect, coupled with their strange utterances and sudden appari- 
tions. The Indians of Central and South America think that 
they portend serious evil, but refuse ,to kill them ; while in Eng- 
land gamekeepers and others are only too ready to shoot them 
under the unfair designation of " Night-hawk.” 

Earn. VIII. Oaprimidgidae. — Of this group some eighty species 

1 H. Gadow, in A. Newton’s BicL Birds, 1893, p. 69. /./.0. 1885, p. 841, pi. 4. 

® Cf. Gosse, Birds of Jamaica, 1847, pp. 47, 48 ; Goeldi, Ibis, 1896, pp. 299-305. 
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oocap 7 nearly the whole globe, except the coldest parts, the Eastern 
Pacific Islands and New Zealand. 

Sub-fam. 1. Caprimvlginae. — Caprimulgue europaeus, the 
Nightjar, Croatsucker, or Fern-Owl, visits Britain for the smnmer, 
and extends from Europe and North Africa to South Mongolia 
in Asia, reaching North-West India and South Africa in winter. 
C. ruficollis of South-West Europe and the neighbouring portions 
of Africa has once occurred in England, as has C. aegyptim of 
North-East Africa and West Asia. The genera Sdeothreptua 
of Brazil and Argentina, and Macrodipteryx of Tropical Africa, 
contain respectively one and two members, remarkable for the 
extraordinary elongation of the remiges in the mala H. anomalus 
has the first six primaries curved inwards, the seventh, eighth, 



Fia. 87.— Nightjar or Goatsucker. CaprimiUgiu europaeus. x J. 


and ninth prolonged — especially the eighth ; M. vexillarius, the 
Pennant-winged Nightjar, has the same three feathers produced, 
but the ninth in particular ; M. Ttuxcrodipterus has the ninth alone 
extended, with long bare shaft and racquet-like tip : and this is 
at times erected when the bird is sitting on the ground. Scotornis 
dimacurus of the north of Tropical Africa, the four species of 
Hydropsodu, inhabiting South America southwards to Argentina, 
and the three of Macropscdis, ranging from Panama to Bolivia 
and South-East Brazil, have enormously elongated rectrices, the 
median pair being highly developed in the first-named, the whole 
number in the second, and the lateral pair in the last. These long 
feathers seem to impede the flight but little, though Hydropsalia 
constantly opens and shuts its tail in the air. 

Sub-fam. 2. Nyctihiinae. — Six species of NyetiHm occur in 
Tropical America, including Jamaica, and utter wailing cries. 
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Fam. IX. Podai'gidae. — This group includes some five and 
twenty members of the genera Podwrgus, BaWmhostomus ^ (Frog- 
mouth), and Aegotheles, The first and last occupy Papuasia, 
Tasmania, and Australia, the second ranges from the Himalayas 
to Ceylon, the Philippines, and Malay Isjands. 

Fam. X. Steatomithidae. — This contains only the curious 
Gudcharo, or Oil-bird {Steatornis caripensis) discovered in 1799 
by Humboldt and Bonpland at Carip4 in Venezuela, but now 
known to breed also in Colombia, Ecuador, and Peru, as well as 
in Guiana and Trinidad. Somewhat intermediate between the 
Owls and the Nightjars, this species is about the size of a Crow, 
with a similar hard beak, hooked and deeply notched, while it has 
twelve long stiff bristles on each side of the gape. The tibiae and 
metatarsi are covered with smooth, flesh-coloured skin, the toes 
being deeply cleft, and not betsally united. The tongue is thin and 
triangular, the nostrils have a homy covering, the after-shaft is 
fairly large, while the rest of the structure is mainly Caprimulgine. 
The acuminate and not particularly soft feathers are chocolate and 
grey, with darker barring above, and shew white spots, often sur- 
rounded by black, in various parts. This bird inhabits sea-side or 
mountain-caverns, only issuing forth at dusk to traverse considerable 
distances in search of its food, which consists mainly, if not wholly, 
of fruits. The flight is noiseless, and occasionally high in the air. 
Visitors to the breeding caves are suddenly surrounded by a circling 
crowd of Oil-birds uttering loud croaking or rasping cries, the effect 
being enhanced by the rush of multitudinous wings. A more plain- 
tive note is uttered by individuals at rest. The numerous nests, 
each containing from two to four white or dirt-begrimed eggs, are 
flat circular masses of a clay-like substance, placed on ledges or in 
holes ; while the nestlings are considered a table delicacy, though 
said to be scented like cockroaehes. The natives systematically kill 
large numbers at certain seasons by knocking them down with 
poles when scared by torchlight, and melt out the abundant fat 
to procure the oil, which gives the bird its name. This oil is 
used for illumination or cooking, an4 keeps admirably. 

The Sub-Order Cypseli consists of the Families Cypsdidae 
or Swifts, and Trochilidae or Humming-birds,^ which were first 

^ Ct the French “ Crapand-volant ** or Flying Frog, applied to Nightjars. 

* The Cypselomorphae of Huxley included Swifts, Huniming-hirds, and the 
Kightjar group. 
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grouped together by Nitasch as MmrocJdres (long-handed forms) 
from the length of their manual bones, though really the parts 
of the wing nearer the body are proportionally most elongated. 

Swifts certainly differ from Humming-birds in the broad, flat 
skull, the short curved bill, and the extremely wide gape, besides 
their comparatively sombre coloration ; but these facts cannot be 
allowed to militate against an alliance so strongly confirmed by 
many points of structure, while nothing but the pardonable 
ignorance of former times caused the Family to be united with 
their Passerine analogues, the Swallows. The Cypselidae agree 
with the Trochilidae in the number and colour of their eggs, 
and the extraordinarily deep keel of the sternum, which, witli 
the long wings, gives so great a power of flight. 

Fam. XI. 03rpselidae. — Of this group three Sub- families may 
be recognised, (1) Macropteryginae, (2) Chaeturinae, and (8) 
Cypselijiae. 

The short but robust metatarsi are scutellated anteriorly, the 
scales being nearly obsolete in the Chaeturinae ; fairly powerful 
claws terminate the free toes, which are all directed forwards in 
the C}^selinae, though the hallux is somewhat laterally inclined 
in PanyptUa, and is said to be occasionally versatile in the 
other Sub-families, The middle and outer digits in the Cypse- 
linae have the further peculiarity of possessing only three joints, 
while the metatarsi or even the toes are feathered. The ten pri- 
maries, and especially the exterior, are extremely long, with thick 
narrow outer webs ; the short secondaries vary from six to eight. 
The square or forked tail has ten rectrices — not imcommonly 
rigid and pointed — as against twelve in Swallows. The furcula 
is U-shaped ; the tongue sagittate ; the syrinx tracheo-bronchial 
(the muscles not being inserted on the bronchial rings); the 
aftershaft is large or small ; the adults have a little blackish 
down on the unfeathered spaces ; the nestlings are blind and naked. 

The coloration is usually greenish -black or mouse -brown, 
occasionally with a white chin, breast, or rump ; a rufous collar 
or chestnut ear-coverts occur in MmTopteryx and CypseloldeSy 
where alone the males differ from the females, and the young 
from both. The Family ranges over the whole world, with the 
exception of the extreme north and south. New Zealand and 
some other islands ; the six genera containing about eighty species 
varying in size from about four to fourteen inchea 
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Swifts are essentially aerial, seldom alighting upon the 
ground, or perching except at night, ^ though they will cling to 
the entrance of their breeding quarters for a few seconds before 
entering. From a smooth flat surface they can hardly rise, but 
in the air they are perfectly at home, whether wheeling and 
circling at great altitudes, chasing each other aloft, consummating 
their love affairs, or sweeping over the earth's surface in pursuit 
of insects attracted by the damp. The exceptionally rapid flight 
is strong and practically unlimited in duration, two or 'three 
quick movements of the wings being repeatedly succeeded by a 
gliding motion. Though not gregarious in the ordinary sense, 
they habitually breed in company, and Collocalia nests in vast 
colonies ; a solitary bird, moreover, is comparatively seldom seen, 
and both before and during incubation our Common Swift flies 
in screaming flocks around the chosen sites. This species will 
pass and re-pass close to a pedestrian's head with noisy and 
apparently vicious rush, even when far from the nest ; yet it is 
not really the intruder but insects that are the attraction, the 
food being entirely of that nature, and invariably captured in 
the air, while the beak may be seen filled to repletion when 
nestlings require to be supported. The voice is a shrill scream, 
constantly repeated. The districts frequented are of every descrip- 
tion, Cypselus andicola and C, horus being particularly alpine ; the 
nest varies to a considerable extent, though a glutinous substance 
secreted by the highly developed salivary glands is a constant, or 
frequently almost the sole, material. The situation may be a hole 
under thatch, slates or tiles ; a crevice in a building, cliff, or tree ; 
the perpendicular wall of a cave; the upper side of a branch, 
palm-leaf, or broad stalk ; the lower surface of a rock, and so 
forth. The shape of the structure is tubular in Panyptilay where 
it is composed of seeds of plants ; but generally it is saucer-like, 
the materials being straw, feathers, twigs, moss, or cottony 
vegetable matter, the first two of which have been stated to be 
caught floating in the air. The American Chimney-Swift plucks 
off branchlets as it flies. Cypselus affinis and the species of Collo- 
ccdia commonly join their nests together in masses ; Palm Swifts 
do so more rarely ; Cypselus caffer even utilizes those of other birds. 
The dull white eggs are oval and almost uniform at each end ; 

' D’ Albertis noticed Macropteryx mystacea settling on trees in the da jr- time, 
and Shufeldt saw Cypselus fmlanoleucus sitting on rooky pinnacles. 
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two or four being the usual complement, though three are excep- 
tionall 7 found, and Macropteryx lays only ona 

Sub-fam. 1. McLcropteryginde. — The Tree-Swifts, as they are 
called, have very soft plumage, a long, deeply-forked tail, a patch 
of downy feathers on the flanks, and elongated plumage on the top 
or sides of the head. They range from India and Ceylon through the 
Burmese and Malay countries, and the islands thence to the Solomon 
Group. Macropteryx coronata of India, Ceylon, Burma, and Siam 
has bluish ash-coloured upper parts, glossed with metallic green, 
especially on the crested head, wings, and tail ; the under surface 
is greyish and white, the chin and ear-coverts are rufous. The 
female lacks the chestnut. The nest is a half saucer of bits of 
bark and feathers, gummed by saliva to a branch some twenty feet 
from the ground, trees being usually selected in rough jungle 
on low hills. It contains one egg, and is so small that the sitting 
bird quite conceals it. Other species are M. longipennis, M, wal- 
laciiy M. comata, and the larger and most eastern M. mystacea, 
Sub-fam. 2. Chaeturinae. — Of the three genera, Chaetura, 
Cypseloides, and Collocalia^ the first occurs from Central Asia and 
India to Japan, New Guinea and Australia; in Tropical Africa; and 
in the Nearctic and Neotropical Kegions, except the extreme north 
and south. All the species, numbering about fifty, have rigid tail- 
feathers with more or less projecting spiny shafts, save in Collomlia, 
Chaetura caudaxiuta, which has strayed to Britain and New 
Zealand, ranges from Mongolia and Japan to China and the 
Eastern Himalayas, wintering southwards to Australia and 
Tasmania. It is dusky-brown with greenish-black head, wings, 
and tail, white forehead and breast. The nest, placed on cliff’s or 
in hollow trees, is probably similar to that of the next species, 
several pairs nidificating together. C. pelagica, the “ Chimney 
Swallow ” of the United States, chiefly found in the east, but 
extending to the Fur Countries and the Great Plains, and in 
winter at least to Mexico and Yucatan, is dark grey, with lighter 
lower surface, blackish head and wings. It has almost ceased to 
breed in trees, but fastens its semicircular nest of small twigs, 
glued together with salivary secretion, to the inside of chimneys, 
laying from four to six white eggs, C, zoTia/ris, extending from 
the West Indies and Mexico to Argentina, is uniform blackish- 
brown with white collar and breast ; C, novae guineae of Papua 
is glossy greenish-blue above, and grey below, with an excep- 
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tionally short tail ; C, us&heri of the Gold Coast is dark brown, 
varied with a good deal of white ; C. cassini of the Congo and 
Gaboon, and C. hoehmi of East Equatorial Africa, are glossy black 
with less whita C, acuta of the West Indies, C, grandidieri of 
Madagascar, and other forms, complete the genus. 

In Cypseloides the shafts of the rectrices scarcely project per- 
ceptibly; while the tail is emarginate in C. niger of western 
North America, the Antilles, and Guiana. The coloration is plain 
black or brown, with a reddish collar round the neck in the males 
of C. Tutilus and C. hrunneitorques. The genus ranges to Peru 
and Brazil The nest, placed in holes in houses and so forth, is 
made of straw, leaves, and rubbish ; the eggs are four or five. 

Colloccdia is an especially interesting section of the Family, on 
account of the nests furnishing the birds’-nest soup of the Chinese. 
Being formed of the dried secretions of the salivary glands,^ these 
are almost entirely glutinous, and when newly built are termed 
“ white '' or “ first quality.” The thirteen diminutive species are 
black or brown above, occasionally with a blue gloss, and white 
on the rump or tail; the under parts being whitish or grey. 
They are not migratory, but extend over most of the Indian 
and Australian regions, except the northernmost portions, 
being found as far south as North Australia. One form reaches 
the Mascarene Islands. Huge numbers breed in company in 
dark caves, sticking their nests close together upon the rocky 
walls, or even joining them in masses ; the materials may include 
moss, straw, lichen, and so forth, but inspissated saliva is the 
chief, and often the only, constituent, especially in C. fuciphaga. 

Brown nests” are those discoloured by use, or spoilt by an 
admixture of foreign substances, and are considered hardly worth 
collecting. Two eggs are the usual complement. The caverns 
are entered from boats below, or by ladders from above, other 
ladders or poles notched for the feet being fixed in the rocky 
flooring of the interior. These are ascended by natives armed 
with long-pronged forks, who obtain hundreds of nests at one 
gathering. Bats occupy the caves» hy day, the birds by night or 
when incubating ; while at any time the noise of the escaping 
denizens is almost deafening. The breeding sites are a very 
lucrative property. The especially valuable C, fuciphaga, which 
obtained its specific name from the erroneous idea that it built 
^ Green, /. PhysioL vi. 1886, pp. 41-46. 
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with partly digested sea-weed, extends (if we include several more 
or less distinct races) from the Duke of York Island and the 
Ladrones in the east to the hills of India, Ceylon, and the Masca- 
rene Group in the west, a small species of slightly more eastern 
range with whitish band on the rump being known as (7. frarhcica. 

Sub-fam. 3. Cypselinae , — This contains only the genera 
Panyptila and Cypselus, granted that the latter is not further 
divided. The former has feathered toes, a deeply forked tail with 
pointed outer feathers, and soft, silky black plumage, varied with 
white. The very remarkable architecture of P, sancti hieronymi 
of Guatemala is described as follows by Mr. Salvin : ^ “ The nest of 
this species is composed entirely of the seeds of a plant, secured 
together and hung from the under surface of an overhanging 
rock by the saliva of the bird. The whole structure measures 
2 feet 2 inches in length, and is about 6 inches in diameter. 
The entrance is at the [lower] end, and the hollow for the eggs 
at the top.” The cavity in the above case was in the shape of a 
walking-stick, with its knob bent laterally at the top, while a 
false entrance shewed at one side. P. cayenntmis, ranging 
from Nicaragua to Brazil, makes a similar nest on trees. 

The coloration of the twenty or more species of Cypselus is 
sooty-black or mouse-brown, frequently exhibiting a metallic gloss, 
while the collar, rump, abdomen, or edges of the feathers may be 
white. A forked tail is not uncommon, and the strong toes are 
feathered in C, melanoleucus and C. squamatns. C. apus, the 
Common Swift or Deviling of Britain, is found through Europe, 
North Africa, and Asia southward to the Himalayas, migrating to 
South Africa, Madagascar, and Southern Asia. A paler race {C, 
pallidus or murinus) extends from the Atlantic Islands and the 
Mediterranean basin to Bogos Land and Sind. The habits are 
well-known; but it maybe observed that in flying the wings take 
the form of a bent bow, and that on the Continent it builds in 
hollow trees instead of in holes under eaves, in walls or cliffs. Few 
individuals remain with us after early September. C. unicolor 
is peculiar to Madeira, the Canaries, and the Cape Verd Islands ; 
C, ajfflnis reaches from Africa and Palestine to India ; C, melba, 
the Alpine Swift,” inhabits the same Asiatic countries, extend- 
ing westward to South Europe and North Africa, and wandering 
north to Britain and Heligoland. C. caffer occurs in South 
1 P.Z,8, 1863, pp. 191-192. 
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Africa, Abyssinia, and Uganda, and exceptionally on the Congo ; 
C, horus across Tropical Africa ; C, andicola in Argentina, Peru, 
and Bolivia ; C, montivagus in the last two countries. C, pad- 
Jicus of East Asia, with Japan and the Burmese countries, reaches 
Australia in winter. Some species lay four or five eggs, and 



Fig. 88.— Swift. Cypaelus apus, x (From* Natural History of Selhome . ) 

C, melaTioleucuB of western North America utters a peculiar twitter 
in its nest, placed in clefts of rocks.^ Five species of Tachornis, or 
Palm-Swift, here included under Cypselus, are found throughout 
the Ethiopian Eegion, from India ^nd the Malay countries to 
China, and in the West Indies ; T. (Clatcdia) squamata occupying 
Guiana, Brazil, and East Peru. The toes point forward in two 
pairs, the tail is forked. These birds usually attach their nests 

^ Two large ticks (Anapera fimbriata) are usually found on this bird, similar to 
Anapera pallida of C. apus. 
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of cottony down and feathers to the leaves or spathes of palms 
with their saliva, but also breed on native huts. 

Fossils referred to Cypselus and ColloccUia occur in the Lower 
Miocene of France, while Aegicdornis of the Eocene (p. 315) is 
placed here by M. Milne-Edwards and re-named Tachyornia, 

Fam. XII. The Trochilidae, or Humming-birds, so called from 
the sound often made by the vibrating wings, are New World 
forms noted for their grace and beauty. The English name 
dates back to at least 1632, while one species from Hispaniola 
is mentioned as paxaro mosquito ” by Oviedo in his Hystoria 
general de las IndiaSy as early as 1525. This appellation still 
remains as the French Oiseau-mouche,” that of Trochilus having 
been borrowed from Pliny by Barrere, who believed Humming- 
birds to be allied to the Wren, the Trochilus in part of the 
Latin author. T/>o; 3 ^/Xo 9 , however, was applied by the Greeks to 
the smaller Plovers (p. 295), and apparently Sp'^iXof; to the Wren, 
so that Pliny or his copyists originated a chain of errors. From 
native sources we have the names Guainumbi, Ourissia, and Colibri, 
from the Spanish “ Picaflor " and Tominejo (atom) ; from Mexico 
“ Chupa-rosa ” and ‘‘ Chupa-myrta ” (Eose-sucker and Myrtle- 
sucker) ; from the West Indies Murmures ” and “ Bourdons.'' ^ 
The sternum is enormously developed both in length and 
depth of keel, thus furnishing a wide base for the attachment of 
the particularly strong wing-muscles, which support the untiring 
flight. Herein Humming-birds resemble Swifts, but the head is 
much more compressed, and the bill is slender and elongated, 
except in nestlings ; they are in fact the longest billed members of 
the Class Aves in proportion to their size, which in this Family 
reaches the minimum. Both mandibles may be serrated, and the 
maxilla is hooked in Androdon and Hhamphodon ; but for details 
of the variable beak, remiges and rectrices, reference must be made 
to the species described below. The metatarsus, feathered in such 
genera as Eriocnemis and Loddigesiay is short; the toes being 
usually diminutive, but sometimes stronger, and the claws either 
small and rounded, or elongated, curved, and sharp. The ten pri- 
maries, of which the outermost is the longest, except in Aithurus 
— where it is shorter than the next — ^are frequently rigid ; in 
the male Sabre- wings ” (p. 435) the shafts of two or three are 
extraordinarily dilated and curved ; while the tenth is occasionally 
^ For a fuller account, see A. Newton, Diet, BirdSy 1893, pp. 440-461. 
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filiform at the tip or narrowed throughout. The secondaries 
are only six, or rarely seven. The tail of ten feathers may be 
long or short, but differs profoundly in shape, texture, and colour; 
being for example cuneate in Fhmthorms and SphenoproetuSy 
nearly square in Urosticte and EylochariSy rounded in Adelomyia 
and PolytmuSy deeply forked in Sappho, Lesbia, and the four 
genera next named, of which Prymrujbcantha has the outer pair 
of rectrices very narrow and pointed, Loddigesia, Spathura, and 
Diacura spatulate. 

The very characteristic tongue consists of a double tube, 
tapering and separating into two externally lacerated sheaths at 
the tip, which contain the extensile portion. The “ horns ” of 
the hyoid apparatus are greatly elongated, and pass round and 
over the back of the head, meeting near the top, and thence 
stretching in an ample groove to terminate in front of the eyes. 
This arrangement, analogous to that found in Woodpeckers, 
allows the tongue to be suddenly protruded to a considerable 
distance, and withdrawn again in an instant. The furcula is 
U-shaped; the syrinx has one or two pairs of tracheo-bronchial 
muscles ; the aftershaft is very small ; a crop is present ; while 
down is absent from both nestlings and adults. 

Except in the ‘"Hermits” (p. 435), the briUiant coloration 
almost defies description, the most exquisite metallic ^ or jewel- 
like hues glorifying a background of green, blue, or brown ; 
while crests, ear-tufts, neck -frills, and pendent beards ending 
in points or forks, add to the effect. Only among the Passerine 
Sun-birds (Nectariniidae) of the Indian and Ethiopian Eegions 
can a fitting parallel be found ; but these, though often 
erroneously termed Humming-birds, have no connexion with our 
New World group. Eulampis and Pterophanes are exceptional in 
not having dusky remiges. The females are usually sombre in 
comparison, and lack the ornaments of their consorts, which are 
said to be occasionally smaller. The statement that young 
males have no distinctive plumage seems incorrect. 

These gems of Ornithology extend from the north to the 
extreme south of America, the habits differing slightly with the 
climate ; Selasphorus rufus of the Western United States reaches 
Mt. St. Elias in Alaska, Trochilus colulris occurs in the east up 
to lat. 57° N., Etcstephanvs galeritus frequents Tierra del Fuego 

^ These are produced by the prismatic surfaces of the feathers, cf. pp. 8, 4. 
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even in snowy weath^, while Oreotrochilus chimhorazo and 0, 
pichincha brave the storms of the volcanic regions of the Andes 
of Ecuador, close to the perpetual snow at a height of sixteen 
thousand feet. The forms found in the furthest north and south 
are few, and draw towards the equator at the cold time of year ; 
while the successional flowering of insect-attracting plants, and 
the seasonal alteration of the snow-line, cause latitudinal or alti- 
tudinal movements of the same nature. Only eighteen species are 
recognised as occurring north of Mexico by New World ornitholo- 
gists, but many more inhabit Central America, which are either 
peculiar to that region and even its elevated tablelands, or range 
into South America ; none, however, being migrants in the strict 
sense of the word. The headquarters of the Family lie in 
Colombia and Guiana, though Venezuela, Peru, Bolivia, and 
Brazil claim many, and some of the finest, forms : on the other 
hand, the dry Peruvian plains and the Argentine Pampas lack 
sufficient insect-food to be favourite residences. With regard to 
the West Indies the numbers increase from the Bahamas to 
Trinidad, each island often having its own species ; JEustephanus gal- 
eritus.E. fernandemis and E. leyholdi occupy the Juan Fernandez 
group, and the first-named Chili and the Straits of Magellan 
also. Humming-birds may be roughly divided as alpine, sub- 
alpine, and lowland, while it may be noticed that comparatively 
few inhabit the great forest-clad delta of the Amazon, the 
congenial centre of so much bird-life. 

The Trochilidae live almost entirely in the air, and fly power- 
fully, though seldom to great distances ; they will flit from flower 
to flower for hours, darting off to each new blossom with arrow-like 
speed, and remaining suspended before it, with the body vertical 
and the wings in a state of tremulous motion, while probing 
the inmost recesses. This is commonly accompanied by a vibra- 
tory movement of the tail, which in some cases opens and shuts 
like a fan. The humming sound, produced at each new depar- 
ture or change of course, and audible for several yards, is due to 
a pulsation of the wings, so rapid that little can be seen of the 
bird but an indistinct misty outline. Messrs. A. and E. Newton 
give the following charming account of Eulampis holoseri- 
ceus ^ One is admiring the clustering stars of a Scarlet 
Cordia, the snowy cornucopias of a Portlandia, or some other 
1 Ibis, 1869, pp. 139, UO. 
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brilliant and beautiful flower, when between the blossom and 
one's eye suddenly appears a small dark object, suspended as it 
were between four short black threads meeting each other in a 
cross. For an instant it shows in front of the flower ; an instant 
more, it steadies itself, and one perceives the space between 
each pair of threads occupied by a grey film ; again another 
instant, and emitting a momentary flash of emerald and sapphire 
light it is vanishing, lessening in the distance, as it shoots away, 
to a speck that the eye cannot take note of, — and all this so 
rapidly that the word on one's lips 
is still unspoken, scarcely the 
thought in one's mind changed. 

It was a bold man or an ignorant 
one who first ventured to depict 
Humming - birds flying ; but it 
cannot be denied that representa- 
tions of them in that attitude are 
often of special use to the orni- 
thologist. The peculiar action of 
this, and probably many or all 
other species of the Family, is such, 
that at times, in flying, it makes 

the wings almost meet both in , , , 

p , 1 -1 89. — Humming-bird. Eulampis 

tront and behind at each vibration. juguiarus. x §. 

Thus, when a bird chances to enter 

a room, it will generally go buzzing along the cornice ; standing 
beneath where it is, one will find that the axis of the body is 
vertical, and each wing is describing a nearly perfect semicircle. 
As might be expected, the pectoral muscles are very large, indeed 
the sternum of this bird is a good deal bigger than that of the 
common Chimney Swallow {Hirundo rustica, L.). But the extra- 
ordinary rapidity with which the vibrations are efiected seems to 
be chiefly caused by these powerful muscles acting on the very 
short wing-bones, which are not half the length of the same 
parts in the Swallow ; and accordingly, great as this alar action 
is, and in spite of the contrary opinion entertained by Mr. Gosse 
{Nat, Sojourn in Jamaicay 240), it is yet sometimes wanting in 
power, owing, doubtless, to the disadvantageous leverage thus 
obtained ; and the old authors must be credited who speak of 
cobwebs catching Humming-birds." 
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Darwin ^ writes of .Patagona gigoB : Like others of the 
genus, it moves from place to place, with a rapidity which may 
be compared to that of Syrphm among diptera and Sphinx 
[especially the Humming-bird Sphinx {Mojcroglossa stdlatarvm) ] 
among moths, but whilst hovering over a flower, it flaps its wings 
with a very slow and powerful movement, totally different from 
that vibratory one, common to most of the species, which produces 
the humming noise.” This slower movement has been observed 
also in Pterophanm iemminckiy and no doubt in other leurge forms, 
of which the aerial course is perhaps more zigzag and jerky 
than elsewhere. Certain species habitually sit with puffed out 
plumage and somewhat elevated bills ; others soar, or skim the 
surface of water like Bats ; the tail-feathers, moreover, are often 
moved sideways or twisted during flight, especially when they are 
elongated or spatulate ; and Loddigesia constantly extends them 
perpendicularly to the body, if not further forward, though the 
racquet-tips may at other times be almost in contact. 

The food consists almost entirely of insects, while the aliment- 
ary canal shews but little trace of honey, which the birds never- 
theless seem to enjoy, when swallowed with the creatures which 
it allures ; and as these appear on the lips of* flowers chiefly after 
wet, or in the morning and evening, their feathered foes are 
naturally then most active. Cacti, alstroemeriae, orchids, and 
composites seem particularly attractive, and tubular blossoms 
to the long-billed species especially. Those with shorter beaks, 
being unable to penetrate the deepest tubes, are said to pierce 
the hinder portions, while it is asserted that those with extremely 
curved mandibles even make use of a twofold process, first inserting 
the tips, and then raising themselves slightly so as to penetrate the 
recesses. Ithamphodon, Phaethorms, Eutoxeres, and Chlorostilbon 
examine the crevices of trees and walls for spiders, which they 
habitually eat ; while the Hermits,” balanced in the air, pass the bill 
carefully though quickly over the lower surface of leaves in search 
of insect-diet. Oreotrochilus pichincha has been observed clinging 
to rocks and feeding upon the ground; AithwmSy Petasophora^ Pyg- 
mornis,Lamporni8,PatagonaQ.ndi other species, take up posts on dead 
branches or twigs, thence darting upon their prey in Fly-catcher- 
like style. Grould once managed to reach the shores of England 
with two examples, kept alive on sweetened water and yolk of egg. 

^ ZooL Voy, Beaghf iii. 1841, p* 112. 
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The males are extraordinarily pugnacious, and one will 
furiously set upon another who interferes in the least with his 
comfort, the pair circling around with reiterated, high-pitched 
notes, attacking and withdrawing in turn, almost heedless of a 
fall or collision ; finally, beak grasps beak, and the struggle grows 
more intense, untU the defeated combatant retreats to some friendly 
tree, only to renew the fight with vigour unimpaired should his 
defiant note exasperate his rival beyond control. Or again, should 
a prowling hawk, an inoffensive heron or thrush, or even a human 
being, pass perilously near a nest, the cock will make a determined 
onslaught, often with complete success; the hen following his 
example, if she feels called upon to protect her charge. These 
tiny creatures seem absolutely fearless, and frequently feed at 
once from the hand when caught. 

The twittering voice is variously described as a chirp, a 
squeak, a querulous warble, a whistle, a loud clear piping cry, or 
a shrill screech, while the absence of proper song-muscles makes 
it difficult to credit Gosse’s statement that Mellisuga minima 
utters a weak, sweet warble, lasting for ten minutes.^ 

The nest is usually a moderately deep, round or oval cup-like 
structure, which may be no larger than a walnut-shell ; this is 
formed of the cottony down of plants, moss, wool, or like materials, 
felted into an extremely light and spongy mass, and often decorated 
externally with lichens, cobwebs, shreds of bark, or even feathers 
and dry leaves. It is placed in a small fork, saddled upon a 
bough, hung from creepers, laced among branchlets, or excep- 
tionally fastened to thatch. In Bhamphodon, Phaethornis, 
Cephalolepis, Reliothrix, and possibly elsewhere, a fabric of very 
delicate twigs, fibres, and bark is attached to the lower part of a 
palm or similar leaf, several rings of supporting fibre encircling 
the portion ne^ir the stalk, and spiders* webs or silky threads 
aiding to sustain the sides of the structure, which in depth and 
make recalls that of the Eeed-Warbler. Oreotrochilus forms a 
peculiar “ hammock ’* of moss, grass, and so forth, attached by 
like contrivances to rocks ; or at times suspends a mass of wool, 
hair, moss, and feathers, as large as a child’s head, with a small 
depression above for the eggs, from pendent roots, tendrils, or 
creepers. This is said to be weighted on either side, if necessary, 
with small stones or morsels of earth,' and is repaired for use in 
^ Birds of Jamaica^ 1847, p. 180. 
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successive years. Humming-birds never lay more than two eggs, 
and sometimes only one ; these are plain dull white, and similarly 
shaped at both ends. The young are hatched blind and naked, 
and are then about the size of humble bees : but they leave the 
nest comparatively soon, and are precocious as regards flight. 
The duration of incubation, which is apparently not shared by 
the male, is variously stated at ten, twelve, or even more days, 
and two broods are said to be reared in a season ; the first point 
is clearly doubtful ; but, considering the extent of the season fit 
for nidification, the latter is not improbable. The parents have 
been known to add to a nest, as the young outgrew it. The 
cock courts the hen most assiduously, circling around her with 
dilated throat and swelling plumage, and searching for food to 
offer, while he carefully watches over her when sitting. Hum- 
ming-birds have been often said to be killed with water in place 
of lead, but in truth diminutive pellets of the latter are used, as 
an alternative to the blow-pipe with its clay ball, or to bird- 
lime. Immense quantities are exported for decorative purposes, 
and the Mexicans make pictures of the feathers. 

The late Mr. Salvin, who divided the Family into groups by the 
serration of the beak,^ recognised a hundred and twenty -seven genera 
with some five hundred species, vrhile Audubon, Bates, Gosse, Gould, 
Mulsant, Wilson and Waterton, Count Berlepsch, Messrs. EUiot, 
Hartert, Eidgway, and Wallace may be mentioned among other 
Trochilidists.” The largest form, Patagona gigas, measures nearly 
nine inches, Mdlisuga minima and others about two and a half. 

(1) Forms with distinctly serrated beaks. Heliothrix of Central 
and South America southward to Brazil contains three members 
with wedge-shaped bills and blue tufts behind the ears. The 
females differ little from the males in colour, but have longer 
tails. AugaMes contains the two " Vizor-bearers ” of South-East 
Brazil, so-called from the appearance of the head and throat ; 
A lumachdlm is bronzy green, with a very brilliant green 
throat terminated by a red line, a little blue shewing between 
these two colours ; the crown is velvety black, the pectoral band 
white, the tail bright bronzy-red. The female is less highly 
coloured and has a green head. Rhamphodon naevius of the 
same country, and Androdon aequatoricdu of Colombia and 
Ecuador, have the bill strongly hooked ; the latter is brownisii- 
^ Gat. Birds Brit. Mus. xvi. 1892, p. 28. 
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green above and grejish below, with a blue nape and white 
rump-bar. Chlorostilbon, ranging from Mexico to Argentina, 
possesses aome dozen green 
species with blue or purplish 
tails, which are forked or 
rounded ; Panychlora of 
Colombia and Venezuela is 
similar ; Sporadinus, differ- 
ing in its bronzy-black rec- 
trices, inhabits Florida, the 
Bahamas, and the greater 
Antilles. In Aithurus polyU 
77LU8, peculiar to Jamaica, 
the two tail-feathers next 
to the outer pair are im- 
mensely elongated, and, after 
crossing one another, bend 
outwards in a curve; the 
lateral rectrices are bluish- 
black, as is the head with 
its divided crest; all the 
other parts being luminous 
green, and the bill red 
with black tip. The female 
is chiefly green above and 
white below, with brownish 
crown. The two species of 
Microchera of Panama, Costa 
Kica, and Nicaragua, change with the light from coppery-red to 
black, and have a greenish throat, a white.crown, and a partly white 
tail, except the median feathers. The hen is green above and 
white below. LamporniSy with about ten species, ranges from 
South Mexico and the West Indies to Brazil L, violicauda, the 
South American Mango,” is green with velvety black abdomen 
and throat, the latter being edged with blue ; the lateral rectrices 
are violet. Avocettula recurvirostris of Guiana, with its golden 
green coloration, emerald breast, and tail fiery red beneath in the 
male, has an upturned tip to the bill, recalling that of the 
Avocet. The female is chiefly white below. Eulampis hole- 
sericeuSy extending from Barbados to St. Thomas, is golden-green, 
VOL. IX 2 F 





Fiq. 90. — Long-tailed Humming-bird. 
Aithurus polytmus, x J. 
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with glittering blue tail-coverts and chest ; the rectrices are steel- 
blue, the wings and abdomen blackish. E, jugularis, of the 
Windward Islands, has green wings and red throat. Petaso- 
phora contains some seven members, ranging from South Mexico 
to Bolivia and Brazil, with fine blue or purple ear-tufts, which 
occasionally meet in front. Ghrysolampis mosquitus, extending 
from New Granada to Guiana and Brazil, with Trinidad, is often 
called the Euby-and-Topaz Humming-bird, from its ruby -red 
head and nape, and topaz-orange throat and breast ; the upper 
surface is velvety brown, the tail chestnut, the abdomen olive. 
The plumage of the male is largely used for decoration ; but the 
female is chiefly dull bronzy-green with whitish lower parts. 

(2) Forms with feebly serrated beaks. The large musky- 
scented Pterophanes teminincki, of the Andes from Colombia to 
Bolivia, is dark green, with the whole wing blue above and 
below, except for its black tip. The hen-bird is rufous beneath and 
has purplish-black remiges. Diphlogaena iris, the lovely fork- 
tailed Eainbow,'' has a golden-green forehead, an orange-scarlet 
crown with a rich violet-blue median stripe, a black nape, a 
lustrous lilac throat - spot, a chestnut rump - region, tail and 
abdomen, and green plumage elsewhere. The female has little 
or no copper or blue tints. This species inhabits the Andes 
from Ecuador to Bolivia, and has two similar congeners. Cyano- 
lesbia gorgo of Colombia and Venezuela is green, with the throat 
sapphire-blue and the tail violet-blue in the male, these parts 
being white and nearly green respectively in the hen, which 
has the under parts chestnut. Sappho, of Peru, Bolivia, Chili, 
and Argentina, includes two exceptionally lovely birds with long 
forked tails and luminous throats. & sparganura, the ‘‘ Sappho 
Comet,” is bronzy -green with crimson back and fiery orange 
rectrices, which are black at the tip and brown at the base. S, 
phaon has both the above parts lustrous crimson. The females have 
short tails and lack the red back. The four members of Lesbia, 
another genus with a long forked tail, occupy the Andes from 
Colombia and Venezuela to Bolivia; L, victoriae, the “Train- 
bearer” of Bogota, being golden green with glittering throat 
and purplish -black tail tipped with green; the hen is green 
and white below, and has the narrow rectrices shorter. 
Metallura, with about nine species, is found in the same coun- 
tries. Eustephanus galeritus of Chili, the Straits of Magellan, 
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and Juan Fernandez, which haunts damp shady spots, is bronzy- 
green, with fiery red crown, and greyish -white under parts 
spotted with green. The female has the crown green, E. 
fernandensis inhabits Juan Fernandez, and JF. leyholdi Masafuera. 
Panterpe insignia of Costa Rica is bluish-green, with glittering 
blue crown and breast, blue-black tail, and bright scarlet throat 
shading into orange laterally. Cyanomyia verticalis of Mexico 
is brownish- green above and white below, with shining cobalt 
head and sides of the neck, and a reddish bill. The hen has a 
duller crown. Amazilia contains some thirty diverse members 
ranging from North Mexico to Peru, Guiana, Trinidad, and 
Tobago. A. pristina of Peru is greenish-bronze, with chestnut 
sides, rump, and tail, emerald throat, and white middle to the 
breast and abdomen. A. cyanura of Guatemala and Nicaragua is 
entirely green, though bluer towards the tail, and shining below. 
Cyanophaea caeruleigularis of Costa Rica, Panama, and Colombia is 
bright green, with glittering violet-blue chest. Hylocharis ranges 
from Guiana to South Brazil, H. sapphirinja being deep green, 
with bronzy rump and tail, chestnut chin, sapphire-blue throat 
and breast. The female is whitish below with little blue. 

(3) Forms with smooth beaks. Eutoxeres, which has the bill 
curved almost into a semi-circle, was placed by Gould with Eham- 
phodon and Phaethornis in a Sub-family PhaHhornithinae, as 
opposed to Trochilinacy but this has not been generally accepted. 
The sixteen or more species of Phaethornis, extending from South 
Mexico to Bolivia and Brazil, are often termed Hermits ’’ from 
their sombre tints of dull green, grey, and brown, or from their 
habit of frequenting dark forest-recesses. The tail is cuneate 
and the claws rather large. Eupetomena macrura of Brazil and 
Guiana, termed the Swallow-tail ” from, its forking rectrices, has 
the two outer primaries in the male with curved and dilated 
shafts ; the three outer feathers being similar in Campylopterus 
and Sphenoproct'us, which range through Central America, and in 
the last case northern South America. The members of these 
three genera are denominated “ Sabrd^-wings.” The above species 
is green, with deep cobalt head and throat, and steel-blue tail. 
Eugenes fulgens of South Arizona, Mexico, and Guatemala is 
bronzy-green changing to black, the throat being lustrous green, 
and the crown rich violet. The female has a brownish crown, 
and greyish lower surface. E, spectdbilis of Costa Rica is similar. 
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Docimades ensifer of Colombia and Ecuador, which has a straight 
bill, longer than the head and body together, is coppery-green, 
with black cheeks and throat, and glittering green breast ; the 
last being green and white in the hen. Florisuga mdlivora, the 
Jacobin, occurring from South Mexico to Amazonia, is green, . 
with the head and entire neck blue, the base of the hind-neck, 
the abdomen, and the middle of the lateral rectrices white. The 
female is chiefly green, varied with white below. Topaza pella, 
the “ Crimson Topaz ” or " King Humming-bird ” of Guiana, is 
golden-red above, with greenish-orange rump, dark purple and 
cinnamon wings, and rufous lateral rectrices. The two median 
tail-feathers are bronzy with black tips ; the next pair, which are 
elongated and curve outwards, are purplish-black ; the throat is 
lustrous golden ; the narrow pectoral band is black ; the remaining 
lower parts are crimson. The hen is grass-green, with crimson on 
the throat, and black and cinnamon on the outer tail-feathers. 
The nest has been stated to be made of a fungus, and certainly 
the appearance justifies the assertion; but Dr. Paul, a great 
authority on Fungi, writes of an example which he brought home 
for the author from the Pomeroon river : — “ The felt is formed of 
the fluff which clothes the young flower-spathes of the Kokerite 
Palm (Maximiliana martiaTia)** and his evidence ought to settle 
the question. T. pyra, of the Kio Negro and Eastern Ecuador, 
is redder above, with no cinnamon on the wings or lateral 
rectrices. The genus Oreotrochilus, and the four next succeed- 
ing, have particularly strong feet. In common with some half 
a dozen congeners which range southwards to Chili, 0. pichiTvcha 
of Ecuador inhabits the cloudy regions of the Andes near the 
snow-line; it is olive-green above, and has an entirely violet- 
blue head and throat, the latter being followed by a black line 
and white lower parts, while the lateral tail-feathers are steel- 
blue and white. The female is green above, ashy and white 
below. Oreonympha nobilis of Peru, which has a peculiar habit 
of suddenly stopping in its flight, is a large bird with somewhat 
forking rectricea The main colour is bronzy-brown, with a 
blue crown divided in the centre by a brown bar ; the black 
of the cheeks runs to a point below ; the chin is green and the 
beard crimson ; the lower parts are greyish-white ; the tail has 
the external pair of feathers white. The hen has a brown 
and gi’eenish crown and a black throat. Oxypogon guerini of 
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Colombia, the Warrior '' or " Helmet-crest," is dark green, with 
blackish sides to the head, a black and white crest, a green and 
white chin margined with black, a white beard, a greyish abdo- 
men, and purplish and white lateral rectrices. The female lacks 
the elongated feathers, and has white under parts spotted with 
dusky. Rhamphomicron heteropogon of Colombia, one of the 
sharp-beaked Thornbills," is greenish-bronze, with browner tail 
and abdomen, and a long amethystine beard surrounded by 
bronzy -black. R. microrhynchurrii having rich purple upper 
parts and a lustrous green throat, extends to Ecuador, while 
other members of the genus range to Bolivia. The hens are 
comparatively dull. Opisthoprora euryptera of Colombia, which 
is bronzy-green with a little rufous and white below, has an 
upcurved bill, like Avocettula. Patagona gigas, the largest 
Humming-bird known, inhabits the Andes from Ecuador to Chili •, 
it is greenish-brown, with white rump and rufous under parts. In 
AglaeactiSy of the Andes from Colombia to Bolivia, the coloration 
is brown, dark buff, or black, with glittering amethystine or 
green lower back, and a white or buff pectoral tuft. The chief 
marvel of the Family is, however, Loddigesia mirdbilis, originally 
found in Northern Peru by a botanist named Matthews, and re- 
discovered by M. Stolzmann ^ in almost the same locality. It is 
shining bronzy-green, with whitish under parts surrounding a 
black central area ; the head and its crest are lustrous cobalt-blue, 
the throat is emerald-green with black margin, the metatarsi are 
covered with white feathers. The two lateral rectrices are extra- 
ordinarily prolonged, and resemble black wires with large steel- 
blue terminal discs ; the shafts normally cross each other at their 
bases and again near their tips, but the discs are frequently brought 
together in flight, or extended horizontally, if not turned above the 
head. The median tail-feathers are much reduced. The female 
is green, varied with white below ; the external pair of steel-blue 
lateral rectrices shewing small spatules. Cephalolepis delalandi, 
of South-East Brazil, is bronzy-green above, and fine violet-blue 
bordered with grey below, while the ''long glittering green crest 
terminates in a single black plume. The crestless hen is grey 
below. Rriocnemis, of the Andes from Colombia and Venezuela 
to Bolivia, shares with Panoplites and the spatulate- tailed 
Spathura of the same regions the characteristic of possessing 
^ For the habits, see Taczanowski and Stolzmann, P,Z,S, 1881, pp. 827-834. 
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muff-like tufts of black, white, or buff, which cover the metatarsi. 
To take an example of the twenty or more species, where the sexes 
are fairly similar, E, cupreiventris is bronzy-green, with brighter 
under surface, purplish-blaok tail, reddish abdomen, and lustrous 
blue under tail - coverts. CcUothorax lucifer, the " Mexican 
Star,” is golden -green above and white below, with shining 
lilac -red tliroat; it has purplish -black lateral rectrices tipped 
with white, of which the outer is filiform, as are the external 
four in Acestrura of northern South America. Selasphorus rufus, 
of western North America, from Alaska to Mexico, is cinnamon 
above and white below, with golden-green crown and glittering 
red throat ; the head-feathers are bordered with rufous, and the 
sub-median tail-feathers are emarginate. The female has chiefly 
green upper and white under parts. S. platycercus, resembling 
the next species, but with a rosy-red throat, occupies the Eocky 
Mountains and extends to Guatemala, the genus reaching Panama. 
They constantly have the outer primary or outer rectrix attenuated. 
Trochilus cohobris, found at different seasons from the Fur Countries 
and the Great Plains to Guatemala, is green above and whitish 
below, the chin being black, the throat glittering ruby -red, and the 
forked tail chiefly bluish-black. The hen lacks the red colour. T. 
alexandri of western North America differs in its violet-purple 
throat. Calypte annae and C. costae of the South-West United States 
are green birds with mainly whitish lower surface, and have the 
crown and throat rosy and lilac respectively. The latter form has 
elongated gular plumes, as has the bluer Cuban C, lielenae, where 
they are crimson. The minute Mellisuga minima, or ‘‘ Bee Hum- 
ming-bird,” of Jamaica and San Domingo is green above and white 
below, with dusky throat-spots in the male. The equally small 
Chaetocercus hombus of Ecuador is green, with rosy throat, buff breast, 
and chiefly purplish-black rectrices, of which the outer four are 
short and spiny ; the female is green above and cinnamon below. 

Thaumastura cora, the “ Peruvian Sheartail,” is golden-green, 
with crimson throat shading into blue, and white under surface ; 
the black and white tail has two enormously elongated sub- 
median feathera The hen is white below, with huffish throat 
and flanks. Prymnaxantha popelairii, one of another group of 
“ Thornhills ” (p. 437), has a yellowish-green crest with two long 
black filamentous plumes; the upper parts are bronzy-green with a 
white rump ; the lower parts are black, with a glittering green 
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throat and rufous tibiae. The forked tail has the pointed narrow 
feathers steel-blue with white shafts. The hen has a dark green 
crown and black and white throat. This genus extends from 
Costa Kica to Bolivia and Brazil. Lophornis covers the same area, 
but reaches Mexico. Z. ornatus has beautiful fawn-coloured tufts 
with green terminal spots, on the sides of the neck ; and is chiefly 
bright green and cinnamon, with a rufous and purplish rump and 
a chestnut crest ; the female exhibits more white below and lacks 
the crest and tufts. The remaining half score of species are similar 
or even more brilliant. Heliactin cornuta of Brazil alone of the 
Family has resplendent purple, green, and gold tufts above and 
behind the eyes. The coloration is shining green, with a bluer 
crown, black cheeks and throat, and white lower parts. The hen 
is green above and white below, with buff throat. 

Fam. XIII. Ooliidae. — This group is the only constituent of the 
Sub-Order COLii or Colies, termed Mouse-birds in South Africa from 
their creeping habits. They were formerly classed among the 
Passerine Fringillidae, to which they bear a certain outward resem- 
blance, while at a later date a partial study of the anatomy seemed 
to point to an affinity with the Plantain-eaters ; but it is now 
generally recognised that they should be placed among those 
Families which in this work form the Order Coraciiformes. They 
are small, tough-skinned birds, which would appear larger were it 
not for the short, dense feathering ; the bill is stout and Finch-like, 
the long metatarsus exhibits one series of scutes in front, and reti- 
culations behind ; the toes with their slender claws are all directed 
forwards, but the hallux and apparently the outer toe can be turned 
backwards. The wings are weak and rounded, with ten primaries 
and nine secondaries ; the very long tail has ten rectrices, the 
outer pair not being greatly developed. The furcula is U-shaped ; 
the syrinx has one pair of tracheo-bronchial muscles ; the tongue 
is flat and cartilaginous with homy papillae ; an after-shaft is 
present ; the adults, and probably the nestlings, have no down. 

Colies frequent forest-districts, esf^ecially where the bush is 
thick ; they are active, yet not very shy, and are usually found, 
except during the breeding season, in flocks of some six to eight 
individuals. The flight is laboured, with many a quick beat of 
the wings; but it is direct and fairly rapid, though seldom sustained 
beyond some neighbouring tree, where the bird may be seen stealing 
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through the foliage, and, aiding its creeping movements with its 
bill The most peculiar habit, however, is that of climbing with 
the whole metatarsus applied to the branch, a fact which adds 
greatly to the mouse-like appearance. When roosting, Colies are 
said to pack themselves together in masses, and to hang by the feet ; 
rarely are they seen perching or hopping, though they often cling 
to the boughs with the head downwards. The note is disagree- 
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Fig. 91. — Cape Col3% ColitLS capensis. x 


able and harsh. The cup-shaped nest of twigs, roots, and grass, 
with a lining of W90I or finer grasses, is placed in thick bushes, 
or near the ground in low trees ; the three or four eggs, hardly 
pointed at either end, are dull white, sometimes streaked with orange 
or brown. Fresh leaves are not uncommonly added below them. 
The food consists almost entirely of fruit, though green shoots, 
or even insects, are believed to be occasionally eaten. 

The eight or nine species of the single genus Colins, ranging 
through the whole Ethiopian region except Madagascar, vary in 
coloration from brown with darker vermiculations or bars to 
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grey or ash-colour, the abdomen being buff. Fine crests add to the 
general appearance. C. macrurus is remarkable for a tuft of blue 
feathers on each side of the nape ; C. leticocephalus has a white 
head ; C, leucotis white ear-coverts ; C, nigricollis a black forehead 
and throat ; C, capensis two stripes of black on the back enclosing 
one of white ; while that species and C, castarionotus have maroon 
rumpa The bare skin surrounding the eye is scarlet in C, erytkro- 
melon, (7. mmrurus, and C. capensis, and apparently bluish-grey 
elsewhere. The legs are red in life, fading to buff after death. (7. 
striatus is very nearly uniform brown, C. erythromelon shews a 
greenish tinge and has some buff on the head. The sexes are similar, 
nor are the young very different. The length is from eleven to 
fourteen inches. Kafirs consider these birds very good eating. 

Fam. XIV. Trogonidae. — The Trogons are the sole tenants of 
the Sub-Order Trogones, a very distinct group of birds of brilliant 
coloration — the Quezal, as will be seen below, being the most 
splendid of all Their general aspect is somewhat heavy ; the neck 
is abbreviated ; the bill, stoutest in Pharomacrus and most slender 
in Euptilotis, is short and strong, with a wide bristly gape, and 
a curved culmen terminating in a hook. The maxilla in these 
genera, as well as in Harpactes and Hapalarpactes, has a terminal 
notch, while both mandibles are more or less serrated in adults 
of Trogon, Hapcdoderma, Tmetotrogon, and Prionotelus. The foot 
is comparatively small and weak, with the short metatarsus 
feathered and somewhat scaly; the second toe is reversed, a 
“ heterodactylous ” arrangement (p. 10) unique among birds. The 
moderate wing has ten primaries, and from eight to ten second- 
aries ; the upper wing-coverts being elongated in Pharomacrm, 
especially in the males. The long rectrices are twelve in number, 
and are concave at the end with divergent tips in Prionotelus ; the 
feathers, moreover, are often square at the extremity — a noticeable 
peculiarity in the Family ; while in the Quezal, Pharomacrus mo- 
cinnOy the male has enormously developed upper coverts to the tail, 
which extend far beyond it, the two median being the longest ; in 
its congeners and in females generally they equal the rectrices ; in 
Euptilotis they are only half the length. The furcula is U-shaped ; 
the tongue flat ; the syrinx tracheo-bronchial ; the aftershaft long ; 
the nostrils are bristly ; the adults have no down ; and the nest- 
lings ai:e said to be naked for a short period. The large soft 
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feathers are easily detached from the delicate skin. The male 
of Fharomacrm mocinno has a fine rounded crest, less developed 
in the. female and in its other congeners. Uuptilotis, Tmeiotrogon, 
and Prionotdus have the ear-coverts filamentous and hair-like. 
Ph^roitmcTUB pawninibs has a red bill, as \iB,^Prionotelu8 in part; the 
usual colour in the former genus, and in Trogon and its allies, being 
yellow for the cock and more horn-coloured or black for the hen, but 
in Harpactes violet or bluish, with a duller tip in the female. The 
orbits are partially or entirely bare in Hapaloderma, Harpactes, and 
Hapalarpactes, the skin being, it would seem, yellow, violet, or 
blue. The Family ranges through the tropical portions of the 
Indian, Ethiopian, and Neotropical Eegions, Harpactes and HapaU 
arpactes being found in the first, Hapaloderma in the second, and 
the other five genera in the third. Trogon amhiguus reaches north- 
wards to Arizona and Texas. The number of species is nearly 
fifty, of which the largest {Pharoma/^rm mocinno) measures some 
fourteen inches, the smallest {Harpactes duvauceli) about nine. 

Trogons are usually seen singly or in pairs, though some- 
times in small flocks ; they are rarely shy, and often so unsus- 
picious that they may be killed with a stick. They customarily 
sit almost motionless in the mid-day heat, with the head drawn in 
upon the shoulders and the body vertical, every now and then open- 
ing and shutting the tail. Their haunts are in the thickest forests, 
which they seldom leave for more open or sunny places ; here 
they creep about the trees or sit some half-way up on leafless 
branches, darting off to catch a passing insect or to secure a tempt- 
ing fruit, since nearly all their food is taken on the wing. The 
noiseless flight is rapid, but short and jerky, with occasional undu- 
lations. The Quezal, at least, clings to trees like a Woodpecker, 
but the feet are ill adapted to climbing, and perfectly unfit for 
walking. The voice of this species consists of two plaintive 
sibilant notes, gradually swelling into a loud cry, and varied by 
discordant soimds ; many forms, however, utter a reiterated “ cou- 
cou,” and will also cluck, whistle, or chatter, though ordinarily 
silent, except when breeding. The food of the New World species 
is stated to consist principally of fruit, but lizards, grasshoppers, 
lepidoptera, caterpillars, ants, beetles, small crabs, and terrestrial 
molluscs are eaten ; while the Old World forms seem to prefer 
an insect-diet. No nest is made, but a hole is usually bored or 
enlarged in the top or side of a rotten stump or branch, in which 
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are deposited from two to four roundish eggs of a white, bluish, 
greenish, or buflf colour* Trogon mrucura has been observed 
clinging to a tree-trunk and excavating a cavity in an ants’ nest. 
The male at times incubates. The flesh is not unpalatable. 

Hapalarpactes reinwardti of Java is dark bluish-green above 
with a more olive crown, and yellow below with orange abdomen ; 
the primaries are black and white, the secondaries and their coverts 
green with yellow bars, the rectrices purplish as compared with the 
back, the lateral pair freely marked with white. The female 
has brown instead of yellow on the wing. H, mackloti of Sumatra 
has the rump chestnut in the male. The genus Harpactes ranges 
from India and Ceylon to Cochin China, the Indo-Malay Islands, 
and the Philippines. H, kasumla has the crown, throat, and 
chest black, the nuchal collar and under parts crimson, while 
a white band divides the two colours below ; the upper parts 
are orange-rufous ; the two median rectrices chestnut tipped with 
black ; the rest of the tail and the wings black and white. 
The hen is brown above, becoming rufous towards the rump ; 
the throat and chest are grey, the remaining lower surface and 
the wing-markings buff. H, orescius has an olive-yellow head, a 
brilliant orange breast, and a chestnut back ; the female being more 
sombre. Hapaloderrna narirm, ranging from North-East Africa 
to Cape Colony and thence to Angola, is brilliant bronzy-green 
above ; the wings and tail are black and white with a blue and 
green wash, the secondaries and wing-coverts being vermiculated 
with white; the chest is green; the breast and abdomen are crimson. 
The hen has the throat and chest brown, the breast duller. H, 
constantia extends from the Calabar River to Eantee, H. vittatum 
is East African. The genus Trogon is found from South Arizona 
and Texas to North Argentina. T. mexicamis is bronzy-green 
above and on the chest, the sides of the head and the throat 
being black, and the remaining under parts crimson, surmounted 
by a white band ; the wings are blackish with white vermicula- 
tions on the secondaries and coverts ; the two median rectrices 
are green with black tips, the othdl^ black and white. The 
female has the chest and upper surface, including that of the 
^il, brown, the wing-vermiculations buff. T. siirucura has the 
most southerly range of the two dozen species. Prionotelus tern- 
nurm, peculiar to Cuba, has the sexes similar ; the upper parts 
are bronzy-green, the head is black, glossed with purple and blue. 
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Flo. 92. — Quezal. Pharomaenu mocinno. 
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the under parts are grey with 
crimson abdomen- The six 
middle tail-feathers are bronzy- 
green, tinged with purple, the 
remainder and the wings black 
and white. In Tmetotrogon 
Thodogaster, restricted to San 
Domingo, the upper surface is 
bronzy -green, the lower grey 
with crimson abdomen. The 
blackish wings have white-edged 
primaries, the median pair of 
i-ectrices are purple and green, 
the others purplish-blue. The 
female has white bars on the 
upper wing-coverts. Euptilotis 
neoxenm of Mexico has a green- 
ish-black head and throat, and 
a crimson breast and abdomen, 
while the rest of the plumage 
is bronzy-green, except for the 
black and white wings and the six 
purplish-black median rectrices. 
The hen has a greyish head, 
throat, and chest. Pharomacrus 
mocinno, the Quezal of the higher 
districts from Guatemala to 
Veragua, is brilliant iridescent 
green above, tinged with blue 
on the far extended tail -coverts ; 
the throat is green, the under 
parts are gorgeous crimson, the 
remiges and the six median rec- 
trices are black, the remainder 
chiefly white. ' A full crest 
and elongated wing-coverts add 
to the bird's appearance. The. 
female has the long feathers less 
developed; the head and under 
surface brownish -grey, with a 
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green tinge on the former and on the chest ; the vent crimson. 
Three other species range from Colombia to Bolivia. The decora- 
tive feathers of the Quezal were reserved for chiefs in olden times. 

Trogons are ancient forms which once occurred within the 
Palaearctic countries, as is shewn by the discovery of the fossil 
Trogon gcdlicus in the Lower Miocene of France. 

The Sub-Order Pici contains, according to Dr. Gadow, the 
Families Gcdbulidae, or Jacamars and Putf-birds, Capitonidae, 
or Barbets and Honey-guides, Rhamphastidae or Toucans, and 
Picidae, or Woodpeckers and Wrynecks. All these un- 
doubtedly belong to that author's Order Coraciiformes, though 
Garrod and W. A. Forbes included the Galhulidae and several 
of the allied Families in their Passeriformes. 

Fam. XV. Galbulida.e.^ — This may be divided into the Sub- 
families, (1) Gcdhulinae, or Jacamars, and (2) Bucconinae, or Puff- 
birds.^ The former have a long straight bill, compressed and pointed, 
with angular genys ; Jacamerops, however, having it curved, ridged, 
and dilated basally. The feet are weak, the metatarsi being 
scutellated in front and smooth behind, with the toes zygodactyl- 
ous ; while Jacamarcdcyon alone lacks the hallux. The rounded 
wings have ten primaries, with the outer much reduced, and from 
ten to twelve secondaries ; the tail of twelve feathers is some- 
times short and square, sometimes long and more or less graduated, 
the external pair of rectrices being diminutive or absent. The 
furcula is U-shaped, the tongue long, tapering, and membranous; 
the nostrils are slightly bristly, with an internal membrane in 
Jacamerops; the aftershaft is rudimentary; and there is no down on 
the adults or the blind nestlings. The plumage is particularly soft. 

Sub-fam. 1. Galhulinae. — Jacamars are ordinarily brilliant 
coppery- or golden-green above, and more or less rufous below ; 
though the upper parts may be metallic blue, chestnut, or greyish- 
black. The bill and feet are generally blackish ; but in Galbalcy- 
rhynclius, Brachygalba albigularis, and B. melanosterna, the bill 
is white, in Galbula albirostris and G. cyaneicollis it is yellow and 
black. The largest species {Jacamerops grandis) is not eleven 
inches long. The females resemble the males, or are paler below, 

^ For the Family generally, see Sclater, Monograph of the Jcuiamars and Puff- 
hirds^ London, 1879-82 ; and Cat Birds Brit Mus. xix. 1891. 

® This is Dr. Gadow’s view ; but two separate Families are decidedly preferable. 
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and lack the usual white-throat. The Sub-family ranges from 
Mexico to South Brazil. 

These birds are usually found towards the outskirts of forests 
near water, where they frequent lofty trees, and commonly sit 
crouched upon some dead or slender branch for hours, merely 
moving the head from time to time. The food consists of in- 
sects — especially flies or moths — which are often caught upon the 
wing, and crushed against the boughs before they are swallowed, 
the bird sallying forth and returning to its perch like a Fly- 
catcher. The regular note is short and seldom heard ; but Jcica- 
maralcyon has, according to the natives, an agreeable whistling 
song. The flight is quick and jerky. Generally found soli- 
tary or in pairs, the various species occasionally bathe in small 
flocks. The three or more roundish white eggs are laid in holes 
in banks, or possibly in old stumps. In some districts names 
equivalent to “ Large Humming-birds” are given to Jacamars ; 
while early writers confounded them with Kingfishers. 

UrogaJba paradisea of Guiana, Peru, and Brazil, and U. 
amazoiium of Upper Amazonia, characterized by an extremely 
long and tapering median pair of tail-feathers, are dark blue, with 
bronzy and green reflexions, brownish heads, and white throats. 
Seven out of ten members of the genus Galbula are also 
Amazonian ; the remainder reaching South Mexico, Bolivia, and 
South-East Brazil, and one of them Trinidad and Tobago. G, 
alhirostris is brilliant bronzy-green above, with rufous lower parts 
and white throat; most of its congeners being fairly similar, though 
G, chalcotkorax has a decided red and blue gloss on both sur- 
faces and a white abdomen. Brachygalba, which extends from 
Colombia to Amazonia, includes six diminutive forms, with a vary- 
ing admixture of green and brown above, of black, brown, rufous 
and white below.' Jacamaralcyon tridactyla of South-East Brazil is 
greenish-black, with a brown, rufous-streaked head, and a white 
mid -breast and abdomen. Galhalcyrhynchus leiicotis of East 
Ecuador and Upper Amazonia is chestnut, with white cheeks and 
darker head and quills. Jacamerops grandia, ranging from Veragua 
to Amazonia and Ecuador, is bright coppery-green, with blackish 
wings and tail, a white throat-patch, and a chestnut abdomen. 

Sub-fam. 2. Bucconinae, — The Puff-birds differ structurally 
from the Gcdhulinae only in having shorter and stouter beaks, 
with hooked or incurved tips ; stronger metatarsi, which are scaly 
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behind ; fully developed lateral rectrices ; and no aftershaft. The 
habits of the two groups are similar, while the aforesaid English 
name probably refers to the puffy appearance of the head while 
the birds are resting. 


They are black, brown, or 
rufous in hue, relieved 
by white markings; the 
bill being red in Bucco 
cliacuru, B. mojculatuSy 



B, striatipectus, and B. 
collarisy and red or yellow 
in Monacha. The entire 



range of the Family, ex- 
tending from Guatemala 
and Honduras to Argen- 
tina, is occupied by the 
twenty hook-billed species 
of Bucco. B. dysoni is 
blue-black, with a white 
under surface crossed by 
a broad black band, and 
a white forehead and nape ; B. hyperrliynchus is similar with a 
larger bill ; B. coUaris differs in its rusty-red upper parts barred 
with black ; B. hicincius has these mottled with brown, and two 
black bands on its buff breast ; B. maculatus has a rufous chest 
and black spots on the white belly ; and so forth. The half-dozen 
species of Makicoptilay extending from Guatemala to Brazil, are 
brownish birds, striated with rufous ; the lower parts being more 
or less fulvous, often with black and white breast-bands. The 
diminutive Micromonacha lanceolata of Upper Amazonia is rufescent 
above ; the forehead and under parts are relieved by black, while 
each outer rectrix has a black bar. The Nunlets {Nonnula 
ruhecvla and its congeners) are also among the smallest of the 
Family, and are distributed from Panama to Peru and Brazil; 
they are brown above and ferruginpus beneath, with a little 
white. Hapaloptila castanea of Colombia and Ecuador is a 
hook-billed species, with olive-grey upper and chestnut under 
parts, a white forehead and throat. Monacha comprises about 
seven large blue-black forms, ranging from Nicaragua to South- 
East Brazil and Bolivia, some of which have white on the wings 
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and round the base ot the biU. Chdidoptera tenehrosa, the 
" Swallow-wing,” of Venezuela, Guiana, and Amazonia, has long 
wings and a short square tail ; the colour being blue-black, with 
a chestnut lower abdomen and white tail-coverts. The larger C. 
hrasilieyms inhabits Brazil This is apparently the only member 
of the group of which the nest has been found ; it was a mere 
hole in a bank, containing two shining white eggs. 

Fam. XVI. Gapitonidae. — This is here taken to contain the 
Sub-families (1) Capitoninae, or Barbets, and (2) Indicatorinaey 
or Honey-guides. Much confusion has arisen from the fact that 
Brisson included the former in his genus Biicco, while subse- 
quently Garrod and W. A. Forbes combined the Bhamphastidae 
(Toucans) with the above-mentioned groups in their Capitonidae. 

Sub-fam. 1. Capitoninae, — Barbets are heavy, ungraceful birds, 
with large stout bills, which are swollen at the base, occasionally 
sulcated, and more or less beset with bristles. Pogonorhynclnis 
and Tricholaema have the maxilla toothed — generally strongly, 
while that of Tetragonops fits into a fissure in the truncated tip 
of the mandible. The scutellated feet are fairly powerful, with 
zygodactylous toes and rather long claws ; the moderate wings have 
ten primaries, and ten or eleven secondaries ; the tail of ten rectrices 
is more usually short than long, and may be square, rounded, or 
graduated. The clavicles are somewhat reduced ; the tongue is said 
to be thin, short, and cartilaginous ; the nostrils are often bristly, 
an aftershaft is present ; while both adults and young lack down. 

The brilliant plumage commonly exhibits vivid contrasts of 
scarlet, blue, purple, or yellow on a green ground, but Calorham- 
phu8 and Gymnohucco are sombre in hue; different species, moreover, 
have crests, naked orbits, or brightly coloured bills. The sexes 
are alike, except in Capita ; the young are duller. 

The members of this Family are strictly arboreal, and inhabit 
forests, or well-timbered cultivated districts and gardens; not 
being usually shy, or easily disturbed while feeding in flocks. 
The tops of trees are their natural resort, yet pairs frequently 
descend to the bushes, where they hop from branch to branch ; 
they also climb up and down the trunks, and some African 
forms are said thus to search the cracks for insects. The flight is 
powerful and undulating, but Barbets are inactive birds, and 
often sit motionless for hours, their plaintive whistle, or noisy 
ringing note of two or three syllables being heard at intervals 
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throughout the day or on moonlight nights. The latter cry is 
variously syllabled kuttooruk, tok-tok, or poo-poo-poop, while its 
likeness to the sound of striking metal has given the name of 
Copper-smith,” Tinker-bird,” and Iron-smith ” to Xantholaema 
haematocephala, Barhatvla pusilla, and Cyanops faber. While 
uttering their protracted notes Barbets often move their heads 
from side to side, and certain American species jerk their tails 
over their backs like Toucans. The food consists of fruits of every 
sort, buds and petals of flowers, and even green bark, or in many 
cases almost entirely of insects ; in captivity pieces of meat or 
small birds seem acceptable, the latter being usually battered 
upon some hard substance before being swallowed. When feeding 
on trees these birds are so noiseless that the falling berries alone 
betray their presence, while they quit the feast with great reluct- 
ance. They cut neat circular nesting-holes, which turn down- 
wards and widen out below, in soft or decaying wood, generally 
on the under side of a branch ; and lay three, four, or even five 
eggs, oval, thin-shelled, white and somewhat shining, on a few 
chips or sometimes other substances. .A week or two may be 
occupied in excavating the cavity, while it is a moot questioh 
whether the tapping that goes on in spring is made in finding 
suitable breeding quarters or in obtaining insects. Von Heuglin 
saw two borings in banks. The young accompany their parents 
for a considerable time. Barbets do not thrive well as cage-birds. 

The range extends throughout Tropical Asia, Africa, and 
America, and even slightly beyond those bounds in the two 
former ; but America possesses only the large genus Capita and the 
two species of Tetragonqps, whereas the other regions divide the 
remaining groups fairly evenly between them. Captain Shelley ^ 
admits nineteen genera and a hundred . and ten speciea The 
former are difficult to diagnose, and depend largely on colour ; of 
the latter the subjoined are merely a few of the most typical or 
remarkable forms. Pogonorhynohus (including Erythrobucco and 
Melandbucco) and Tricholaemat including respectively some fifteen 
and ten species, are exclusively Afiskjan groups, noticeable for 
the long, black bristles before the eye and below the beak. P. 
dulius of West Africa has bluish-black upper parts, with a little 
crimson on the wing-coverts and a white dorsal patch ; the 
cheeks and ear-coverts are crimson, separated by a black line ; 

' Cat Birds Brit, Mu$, xix. 1891, pp. 13-121. 
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the anterior under part% are crimi^n, the posterior scarlet, these 
being divided by a black pectoral band, and relieved by yellowish 
patches on the sides ; the bill is reddish-yellow, the naked orbits 
are orange. Tricholaema Imcomdan of South Africa is blue- 
black above, with plentiful yellow and scanty white markings, 
but white below with black throat The forehead is crimson, 
the eyebrow and orbits are yellow, the bill is blackish. The 
breast-feathers have hair-like shafta Gymndbv/^co calvm of West 
Africa is brown with paler streaks ; having the bill and chin- 
bristles yellowish, and browner bristles round the nostrils in at 
least one sex. The naked head is blue. Barhatula, of the Ethiopian 
Eegion generally, contains a dozen small species, which exhibit 
soft loose plumage of black, varied with red, yellow, or white. 
B. minuta, extending from North-East Africa to Senegambia, has 
the forehead scarlet, the rump and under surface yellowish, the 
bill black, and somewhat scanty bristles. Stactolaema anchietae 
of Benguela, and S. olivaceum of East Africa, are respectively 
brown with yellowish head and throat, and olive -green with 
those parts blackish. The bill is black. Ccdorhamplius hayi, 
found from South Tenasserim to Sumatra, is yellowish -brown 
above and yellowish-white below, with black-shafted spiny crown- 
feathers, rufous throat, black bill, reddish orbits and no chin- 
brififtles. C. fuligirtosus of Borneo is similar. Megalaernu, Choto- 
rhea, Cyanops and MesohuccOy with about thirty members in all, 
extend from India and Ceylon to China, Formosa, Hainan, and 
the Great Sunda Islands. They are soft-plumaged green birds, 
having ptirti-coloured heads and throats tinted with blue, yellow, 
red, and black, or merely brown and white ; the bill and feet 
are yellowish, greenish, or black. The bristles vary in their 
development. Pdlopogon pyrolophuSy of the mountains of the 
Malay Peninsula and Sumatra, is green, with a black forehead, a 
brownish head crossed by a greyish-white band, and a double belt 
of yellow and black below the green throat. The long nasal 
bristles are black, tipped with scarlet ; the superciliary stripe and 
lower eye-lid are green ; the upper eye-lid is yellow ; the bill is 
yellowish-green with black central band ; the legs and orbits are 
greenish. The unusually long tail is much graduated, and has 
pointed median rectrices, while these are square in some ten Ethi- 
opian species of TrachyphonuSy where the tail is similar. T, cafer 
of South-East Africa is bluish-black above with white markings ; 
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the rump being yellow ; the upper tail-coverts scarlet ; the fore- 
head, sides of the head and lower parts yellow, with a tinge of scarlet 
on the throat, which is followed by a black and white gorget. 
The fine occipital crest is black, the beak green ; the feet and 
orbits are dusky. T. margaritatus, of North-East Africa, has 
brown upper parts with round white spots ; the upper and lower 
tail-coverts are crimson ; the rump, head, neck, and under surface 
are yellow, except for the crown and marks on the hind-neck and 
throat, which are black, and for an indistinct chest-band of red, 
surmounted by one of brown. The beak is red, the feet are bluish. 
The exclusively Central and South American Capita is the only 
genus in which the sexes differ ; the dozen or more species have, 
moreover, few bristles round the bill. C. niger of Guiana is 
black above, varied with yellowish and buff, and sulphur-yellow 
below with a few black spots, which become plentiful in the 
female. The forehead, cheeks, and throat are orange-scarlet, the 
bill is plumbeous. (7. salvini of Costa Kica and Panama has 
green upper and yellow under parts ; most of the head and the 
throat being scarlet, the flanks green and white, and a whitish 
band descending the sides of the neck. The female lacks 
the scarlet, but has a dull golden crown and nape, pale blue 
cheeks, and an orange gorget below the green throat. The 
bill is greenish-yellow, the orbits are yellowish. Tetragonops 
rliamphastinus of Ecuador, in which the nostrils lie in grooves, has 
the crown black, with white sides merging gradually into a blue- 
grey throat ; a glossy black nuchal crest ; a rufous-olive mantle : 
orange lower back and upper tail-coverts; blackish-blue wings 
and tail ; scarlet breast with orange sides ; and yellowish-green 
abdomen. The bill is orange - yellow with dusky tip. T. 
frantzii of Costa Eica, called “ Gallinita ” from its chicken-like 
cry, has greenish-olive upper and yellowish-green lower parts, 
with golden-orange forehead, cheeks and throat, a plumbeous bill, 
and a similar crest to its congener. This genuS bears a certain 
resemblance to the Toucans. 

Sub-fam. 2. Indicatorinae, — Thft^ Honey-guides are contained 
in the two genera Indicator and Frodotiscm, with nine and two 
species respectively, which were formerly placed among the Cuckoos. 
Their chief interest centres in the fact that they are said to 
conduct travellers to bees' nests, as will be seen below. 

From the Capitoninae, Indicator differs in the stout Finch- 
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like bill with ridged and* laterally swollen ina3dlla, while that of 
Prodoti9cu& is more slender and pointed. Moreover, the metatarsi 
are short ; the nostrils possess a narrow membrane and are not 
bristly ; and the rectrices number twelve, save in the last-named 
genus, which has ten. The curiously interrupted range includes 
the whole Ethiopian Eegion, except Madagascar ; the Himalayas ; 
and the Malayan and Bornean mountains. The sexes are gene- 
rsdly similar, while almost all the forms, which hardly exceed a 
Lark in size, are chiefly dull brown, with a yellow wash, and 
some white on the rump, tail, or wings. 

Indicator xanthoTiotus of the Himalayas is blackish above, 
with golden forehead and orange rump -region, and greyish 
below ; the latter colour merging into yellow on the throat and 
black on the abdomen. Z arehipelagicus of the Malay Peninsula 
and Borneo, and Z sparrmani of Tropical Africa, except the 
western forests, exhibit a yellow shoulder-patch ; while the males 
of the latter and of Z major of the same districts have black 
throats, which are whitish and yellow in the respective females. 
Z minor, and the remaining Ethiopian species, differ from the last 
two forms in having no white on the lower back. Prodotiscus 
regvlus of Natal, and P. insigjiis, ranging from the Gaboon to 
East Equatorial Africa, are particularly dulL 

Circumstantial accounts of eye-witnesses so clearly shew that 
bees’ nests are found through the instrumentality of these birds, 
that their intention can hardly be doubted, and it has been said 
that not only man but the ratel {Mellivora capensis) is con- 
ducted ; the object of attraction, however, occasionally turns out 
to be a leopard, cat, snake, or dog. Honey-gmdes call attention 
by a shrDl cry or hiss, and will even fly in the face of a 
traveller, as if enraged at not being followed; they eat bees, 
grubs, and honey, and are asserted to lay white eggs in the nests 
of Barbets and th6 Jike.^ Sir John Sark writep^ of the habits of 
Indicator minor — ^^The Honey -guide is found in forests, and 
often far from water, even during the dry season. On observing 
a man it comes flutterii^ ft^om branch to branch in the neigh- 
bouring tre^ calling at^tion. ,; If this be responded to, as the 
natives do Jgr whistling ^nd stefling to Iheir feet, , the Jj?ird will 

^ Layard, edLAWpe, Bird$'^S0^ 4fiica, 1875-84, ppi^SS-l?!. Cf. Sandeman, 
Mght MonthM in an Ox-fFctggon, ^ 235-239^, Ibit, 1880,, Jij 286.) 

* Ibis, 1834^ fjg, 327-328. V ' 
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go in a certain direction and remain at a little distance, hopping 
from one tree to another. On being followed it goes further; 
and so it will guide the way to a nest of bees. When this is 
reached, it flies about, but no longer guides ; and then some know- 
ledge is needed to discover the nest, even when pointed out to 
within a few trees. I have known this bird, if the man after 
taking up the direction for a little then turns away, come back and 
offer to point out another nest in a different part. But if it do 
not know of two neste, it will remain behind. The difficulty is, 
that it will point to tame bees in a bark-hive as readily as to 
those in the forest. This is natural, as the bee is the same ; the 
bark-hive, ‘ Musinga ’ as it is named, being simply fastened up 
in a tree and left for the bees to- come to. The object the bird 
has in view is clearly the young bees. It will guide to nests 
having no honey, and seems equally delighted if the comb con- 
taining the grubs be torn out when it is seen pecking at it.” 

Fam. XVII. Rhamphastidae. — The Toucans^ are easily recog- 
nisable by their huge beak, only paralleled by that of the Hombills, 
of which some authors have considered them the Neotropical repre- 
sentatives ; but whereas in the latter this beak is usually sur- 
mounted by a casque of varying size, in the Toucans it is shaped 
much as usual, though abnormally developed. It does not seem 
to interfere with the bird's powers of flight or feeding, and indeed 
the structure of both mandibles is admirably calculated to combine 
bulk with strength and lightness ; the external walls being so thin 
and elastic that they are said in some species to be compressible 
by the fingers, while the inn^ cavities are filled with a network of 
bony columns, to which the air has constant access. Moreover, 
the maxilla is so perfectly hinged to the skull that the utmost 
ease in mastication is secured, the sefrated edges further aiding 
in the process. In Aulacorhamphm tbe mandibles are grooved, 
and Andigena laminirostrie hm a square basal plate on each side 
of the ctdmen. The metatarsi are stout and scutellated on both 
aspects, the toes are papillose below,- th® claws sharp and curved. 
The somewhat weak wiugs have ten* primaries and twelve second- 
ari^; the square, rouhd^, or graduated tail of ten rectrices is 
^capable qf free vertical motion, aSid is frequently j^ked up over 
the back The ft^cula is U-shaped ; the, tongue is long, thin and 
V, with feather-^ke margine towards the tip; the nostrils 
, or twoirordB meaning bone.’^ 
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open backwards behind the bill-sheath in Ithamphastus, upwards 
or sideways near the hind part of the culmen in the other genera ; 
the syrinx is tracheo-bronohial ; the aftershaft is rudimentary or 
absent ; and neither adults nor nestlings shew any down. 

The coloration of the long, loose plumage, and of the beak and 
naked orbits,is most brilliant and varied; the females are smaller and 
duller than the males, and quite unlike them in Selenidei^a ; while 
the young resemble the former, but have softer and differently- 
tinted billa The feet are grey or green. Pteroglossua heauharnaid 
has the black shafts of the crown-feathers dilated and coalescent 
with the barbs, producing an appearance like curls of horn. 

Toucans, except just jafter moulting, are shy and restless ; they 
are more or less gregarious, and small flocks gather to feed or 
bathe in the morning or evening ; at noon they sit motionless on 
some lofty tree, but at other times may be seen jumping about 
the branches. At night they roost with the tail thrown forward 
upon the back, and the head turned to meet it. Their flight 
is easy, graceful, and direct, accompanied by occasional noisy flaps 
of the wing, the bill being carried horizontally ; they rarely seek 
the ground, where they hop about obliquely in awkward fashion. 
All the species live chiefly on fruits, including seeds ; but Azara’s 
statement that they destroy small birds, and devour both eggs and 
yoimg, is possibly quite correct, as in captivity they exhibit 
grea.t excitement and delight when furnished with meat, mice, 
reptiles, and so forth, ^ tearing the food to pieces and masticating 
it with their serrated mandibles. Should, however, the object be 
small, they throw back the head and swallow it at a gulp ; while a 
curious habit has been observed of regurgitating the substances for 
further mastication. Caterpillars, ants, and the like are added to 
the diet in the breeding season. When feeding in company. Tou- 
cans, like Books, post a sentinel, whose harsh, chattering scream can 
be heard for at least a mile ; they are especially noisy in the morn- 
ing and evening, or in wet weather. The unmelodious cry seems to 
vary considerably in the different species ; being described as a 
croak, a hoarse note, a clear yelp, or a jarring sound like that of 
a Mistletoe Thrush. Owls and diurnal Birds of prey are often 
surrounded by a noisy mob of Toucans, which jerk their tails as they 
follow. Two oval and somewhat glossy white eggs are deposited 
in hollow limbs of tall trees. These birds are frequently eaten by 

^ See Broderip, Zool, Joum, i. 1S25, p. 484 ; Vigors, op. dt, ii. 1826, pp. 466*483. 
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the colonists and natives, the latter using their plumage to deco- 
rate their bows or their persons, while the beaks make convenient 
powder-flasks. They are easily tamed, and become amusing pets. 
The various forms extend throughout the forests of Tropical America 
down to the mangrove swamps of the coast, some occurring at an 
altitude of from six thousand to ten thousand feet on the moun- 
tains ; northwards Jthamphastua carinatus, Fterogloasvs torquatvs, 



c 
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Pio. 94. — ^Ariel Toucan. Jtkamphastv^ arid, x J. 

Avlacorhamphua prasinus, and A. wagleri reach South Mexico ; 
southwards, Bhamphastna toco rangejs to Argentina; but westwards 
no species crosses the Andes south of tlie Gulf of Guayaquil. They 
are not represented in the Antilles, though Bhamphastvs viteUinus 
extends to Trinidad. Dr. Sclater ^ recognises five genera, comprising 
fifty-nine species, the majority inhabiting Amazonia and Guiana. 
The genus Bhamphaatus contains fourteen members, with 
^ Cat* Birds Brit, Mus, xix, 1891, pp. 122-160s 
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nearly the same range ae that of the i^ily, the type 

and sole Argentine species R toco, one of the largest formSi two 
feet in length. This is black, with white tqmp, throat and fore-neck 
(the last bordered with red), crimson vent, blue orbits, and orange 
bill terminally blotched with black, which haa been likened 
to a lobster’s claw. Several sp^skfe have the throat and rump 
yellow or orange, or the latter scarlet, tis in jB. arid. The brilliant 
bill and orbits vary considerably in colour ; the tail is square. 
Andiffena comprises some five forms from the highest forests of 
Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia, olive-brown or dark green 
above, and with hair-like bluish-grey plumage below ; the crown 
is black, the nape black or grey, the vent scarlet, the rump 
yellow, and the tip of the graduated tail chestnut, except in one 
instance. The bill shews black, yellow, or red, in varied combina- 
tion, A. laminirostris having a square ivory-white basal plate on 
each side of the maxilla. A. hailloni, of South-East Brazil, doubt- 
fully placed in this genus, has a scarlet rump, yellow under parts, 
greenish and reddish bill, and red orbits. Pteroglossus, the most 
brilliant genus in the Family, exhibits green, scarlet, and yellow 
hues, with areas or bands of black and scarlet on the lower sur- 
face in thirteen out of eighteen species. The tail is graduated, and 
the feathers below are somewhat hair-like. These Ara^aris, as they 
are called, range from South Mexico to Bolivia and South Brazil. 
The lovely P. beauharnaisi, of Upper Amazonia, has dark green 
upper parts, with crimson on the rump and mantle; and light yellow 
lower parts, tinged with red, which shew a scarlet ventral band 
and black spots on the throat ; the maxilla is black with orange 
culmen, the mandible white. P. aracari of Guiana and Lower 
Amazonia has no red on the mantle, the smooth head and throat 
are black, the maxilla is white with black culmen, the mandible 
black. Some six species of Selenidera, remarkable for the dissimilar 
sexes, and generally for the transversely striped or blotched beak, 
range from South-East Brazil and Upper Amazonia to Nicaragua. 
The males, except in S. spectahiliB, have a distinct ntlchal crescent 
of yellow, less marked in the females ; the former have the head 
and breast black, the latter usually chestnut ; but the hen of the 
above species has the under surface black, that of S. piperiwra 
greyish-green. The general colour is dark green, with brown tip to 
the tail, yellow or orange ear-coverts, and scarlet vent ; the beak is 
whitish, reddish, or greenish, with black markings. Avlacorham- 
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phu$ hSLQ fakfy it^orai green members, relieved by a 

whiti^ bluish, or black throat. The rump may be crimson or 
rufous, the rectrices tipped with chestnut, and the bill a mixture 
Df red, black, yeljow, or horn-colour, usually with a white line at 
the base. The raiOge is from Mexico to Guiana and Bolivia. 

Fam. XVIH. Picidae.-“5Phe Woodpeckers form a very large 
Family of scansorial birds tdth zygodactylous feet, which is so 
natural that Huxley raised it to higher rank as Celeoinorphae, 
while Parker separated it still further as Saurognathae. The two 
Sub-families are (1) Picinae, or Woodpeckers, and (2) lynginae^ 
Dr Wrynecks. 

Sub-fam. 1. Picinae , — The chief external peculiarities of this 
section lie in the form of the large head, the neck, and the tail- 
feathers. The neck is often much compressed, with exceedingly 
powerful muscles, which, coupled with the strong, wedge-shaped 
bill, enable the bird to operate with ease and celerity upon the 
boles and limbs of trees, whence it procures much of its food, and 
where it excavates a deep hole for the reception of its eggs. The 
shafts of the twelve tail-feathers, of which the outer pair are very 
small, are in the majority of cases stiff and spiny, and therefore 
well adapted to keep the body close to the bark while climbing ; 
parallel cases being those of the Tree-Creeper {Certhia) and the Den- 
drocolaptinae. The shape of the tail is rounded or cuneate; the wings 
are moderate and not very much pointed, with ten primaries and 
from ten iso thirteen secondaries. The metatarsus is short, with a 
single row of anterior scutes; the claws are large, sharp, and curved.^ 

The tongue is excessively long and worm-like,"' with horny, 
barbed tip, and is capable of marvellous protrusion owing to the 
elongated horns ” of the hyoid apparatus, which in some forms 
eurve round the skull and have their origin near the base of the 
bilL Facility is thus secured for searching narrow cracks or deep 
hollows for insects, while the secretion from the large salivary 
glands secures the adhesion of the objects aimed at. The furcula 
is U-shaped, the syrinx tracheo-bronchial, the after-shaft rudi- 
maitary, while neither adults nor ydting have down at any stage. 

The prevailing colours are green, yellow, black, and white, in 
various combinations, with spots and bars ; brilliant scarlet being 
commonly present on the crown and frequently also on the back 

^ The hallux is often aborted, producing a tridaotylous, instead of a zygodao- 
tylous, foot (of. p. 10). 
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or under parfca. From the males the females and young in first 
plumage may be distinguished by their duller coloration ; but in 
the intermediate st^s of growth the latter exhibit a considerable 
amount of red. Many species have fine crests. 

According to Hargitt ^ the number of genera is fifty, including 
three hundred and eighty-five fairly defined species ; though both 
genera and species depend chiefly on colour. He mentions Colaptes 
as an instance of the possible formation of races by hybridization 
or climatic influences, and Gecinus as an example of diversely 
coloured forms, perhaps originating from a common ancestor. 
The well-known colour-phases of Dendrocopus major and of the 
genus lyngipicus may be mentioned in this connexion ; the species 
becoming larger and whiter as they range eastwards through 
Central Asia to Japan, and the former also shewing a tendency 
to a crimson tint on the breast as it nears Africa southwards. 

Woodpeckers are, with a few exceptions, solitary woodland 
birds of a particularly shy and retiring nature, and therefore 
somewhat ditficult of observation. When seeking food they 
usually ascend a tree in spiral fashion assisted by their tail and 
claws, and carefully examine every chink or cranny in the bark ; 
on reaching the higher limbs they betake themselves at once to 
fresh hunting-grounds, often alighting at the very base of a trunk, 
but equally often flying straight to some promising half-decayed 
branch. In some cases, however, high flights are essayed. The species 
of Colaptes and Geocolaptes feed upon the ground; many forms, such 
as Picm martins, Gecinus viridis, and Melanerpes formicivoms, prey 
largely upon ants and take great pains to make a thorough clearance 
of the nest ; the last-named stores up acorns; while Sphyrapicus 
varius and its congeners suck the sap of trees and also hawk for flies ; 
others again devour a large quantity of fruits, seeds, and perhaps 
even Indian com. Omitting, however, the sap-sucking propensities 
of the American species, the harm done is outweighed by the good. 

In spring the laughing, ringing, or other cries may be heard 
in most wooded districts; the sounds being somewhat harsh, 
and consisting of more or less continuous notes according to the 
species, while the duration is commonly about thirty seconds. 
The curious drumming" noise product in particular by the 
Spotted and Black Woodpeckers is also chiefly heard early in the 
year, though it ceases not with the courting, h\A when the young 
^ CaL Birds Brit, Mus, xviii, 1890, 
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.re hatched. This sound, which can be heard for a mile, is caused 
37 the bill hammering on the bark — usually of some rotten 
branch, while the bird's head moves backwards and forwards with 
extraordinary rapidity; a stationary position, however, is not 
nvariably preserved, nor the quest of food interrupted. The 
len sometimes hisses loudly if disturbed upon her eggs ; both 
mrents are said to " purr ” in certain American species when 
he hole is interfered with, and they certainly utter continuous, 
harp alarm-notes in Britain. It is probable, but perhaps hardly 
certain, that the female drums as well as the male. The sense of 
learing is extremely acute in the Family. The flight is strong 
nd undulating with constant “ dips,” and when once witnessed 
3an be recognised at considerable distances. Both sexes help to 
jxcavate the hole for their eggs, which is a neat circular aperture, 
vorked from the centre outwards, and carried inwards to the core 
3f the wood, to descend thence for at least a foot ; as soon as it 
iurns downwards it gradually enlarges, until the whole presents 
he form of a long-necked bottle. Abortive borings are often made, 
3f considerable depth ; while the chips may be found lying at the 
bot of the tree in a heap, if not removed by the birds, as occasion- 
illy happens. Firs, oaks, poplars, beeches, ashes, and willows, both 
ligh and low, furnish many breeding places, but wooden walls or 
;owers are also utilized, and two species, mentioned below, bore 
ike Kingfishers in banks. The same hole is occasionally tenanted 
n successive years, but natural cavities are rarely used. It is com- 
nonly stated that Woodpeckers always choose for their excava- 
:ions decayed or decaying limbs; but the soundest branches, or even 
he thickest parts of the trunks of huge oaks, are not unfrequently 
Belected. The oval, glossy, white eggs are deposited on a few chips, 
and usually number from three or five to ten ; nevertheless as many as 
seventy-three are recorded as the produce of one Woodpecker, and 
brty-two in the case of the Wryneck, when robbed on successive 
iays.^ Both sexes are known to incubate in certain cases : they sit 
^ery closely towards the end of the period, which lasts fourteen days 
3r more, yet often leaye their hole quite readily at first. Many species 
jave been tamed, but they are wild and destructive in captivity. 

The Family ranges over the greater portion of the globe, except 
he Australian Eegion, Madagascar, and Egypt. Its members are 

^ Mr. Abel Chapman ( Wild Spain, p. 256) says that the Spanish Green Wood- 
pecker breeds twice a year ; and its British congener at times does likewise. 
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most abundant in the Indian and Neotropical Eegions, several 
forms occurring in the Antilles. 

Geocolaptes olivaceus, an olive-coloured bird with whitish 
marks on the wings and tail, crimson rump, and crimson- washed 
abdomen, is common in the Cape Colony and Natal, and is re- 
markable for nesting in holes in banks or mud-huts; it feeds 
upon the ground, and family-parties are stated by Mr. Layard to 
keep together until the following breeding-season. Similar habits 
have been observed in Colaptes agricola of the Ajrgentine Republic 
and Patagonia, in timberless districts ; but, as the trees grow, it 
recurs to its natural habits. C, auratus, the golden -winged 
Flicker of North America, has a phase (C. mexicanm) found west 
of the Rocky Mountains and in Mexico, with red coloration of 
the wings in place of yellow, intermediate races occurring in the 
intervening regions; considerable controversy has consequently 
arisen as to whether hybridization has taken place, or whether this 
is a case of specialized forms of a generalized ancestor, due to 
climatic or other causes. The colour above is dove-brown with 
black streaks ; the head being lead-coloured with a crimson band 
on the nape, the rump white, the lower throat black, the imder 
parts pinkish-brown with round black spots, and the wings strongly 
washed with yellow on both surfaces. The bill is more arched and 
less wedge-shaped than usual. The food consists of fruit, wood- 
lice, ants, and so forth, much of which is procured upon the earth. 

Gecinus viridis, our well-known Green Woodpecker, Yaffle, or 
Rain -bird, the “laugh” of which is supposed to predict wet 
weather, is a green bird with yellow rump and red head ; the 
habits being those common to the whole group, though a certain 
preference is shewn for feeding on the ground or on ant-hills. 
It ranges throughout Europe to Asia Minor and Persia, while 
other nearly allied forms, differing in their black occiputs or scarlet 
rumps, extend over nearly the whole Eastern Palaearctic and 
Indian Regions. Chloronerpes is a Central and South American 
genus of smaller birds, among which C. ruhiginosus has golden- 
rufous upper parts, with a red nape, and yellowish under surface 
crossed by dark bars. Akin to this is the Ethiopian Campeth^ra, 
C, punctata being yellow, oUve, and brown above, with a crimson 
head, and yelhiw telow with small black spots. Chrysophiigim^ 
extends from the Himalayas to China and the Malay Islands. 
C. Jlavinueha is about the size of the Green Woodpecker, but 
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is much yellower, and has a splendid orange crest on the nape, a 
yellow throat and a grey breast ; C, miniatum has the crest and 
upper parts washed with red 

The three-toed Oauropicoidea rafflesi of the Malay countries 
has a long black crest, and narrow, pointed tail-feathers, which 
contrast well with its golden back ; the under parts are brownish. 
Asyndesmus torquatus of the Western United States has very 
peculiar hair-like plumage below, in which the first subdivisions 
of the whitish webs are not again divided ; the upper surface is 
bronzy-green, the front of the head crimson, and the collar white. 
Melanerpes is a large genus with many brilliant forms, which range 
throughout America ; if. Jlavifrons being black above, with white 
rump, crimson head and breast, broad golden forehead and throat, 
and brownish chest ; if candidus having the head and breast pure 
white, and the blackish back only relieved by a yellow band on 
the nape; whereas if formicivorus is intermediate in coloration. 
The last-named, often called the Californian Woodpecker, extends 
southwards to Mexico and northwards up the Pacific Coast to 
British Columbia ; it stores up acorns by inserting their upper 
halves in holes bored in the limbs of trees, which may be some- 
times seen studded with them to a height of forty feet or more.^ 
Apparently this is done for the sake of the grubs in the acorns ; 
while, as its name implies, the bird also devours ants. 

Sphyropicus contains the three Sap-suckers, which together 
range throughout North America, an individual having strayed to 
Greenland. S, variu^ shews a striking combination of colours in 
its black and white back, crimson head and throat, black chest, and 
yellow breast, while it has the curious habit, shared by its congeners, 
of puncturing trunks of trees to obtain the sap, in which they 
delight. Sometimes the entire bole is encircled by these borings. 

Nearly all that has already been said of the Family in general, 
particularly with regard to the " drumming,"' may be repeated of 
the Spotted Woodpeckers, of which Dendrocopus major and D. 
minor are the British representatives. The colours in this genus 
are black and white in varied propSortions, with crimson on the 
head and often on the lower parts ; a small amount of buff and 
brown being not uncommonly added, while in jp. hrunneifrons, a 

. i 

^ A Mexican species stores acorns in hollow stems of plants, but subsequently 
sticks them in holes bored in branches. Baird, Brewer, and Eidgway, AT. Amcr, 
Birds, ii. 1874, pp. 569-572. 
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Fig. 95. 


Lesser Spotted Woodpecker. 
minor, x J. (From 
Bird Life in Sweden . ) 


Himalayan form, there iiS an admixture of yellow with the red 
on the crown. Our Greater and Lesser Spotted Woodpeckers 

extend throughout Europe and 
North Asia, and reach the Atlantic 
Islands; while some thirty con- 
geners widen the range until it 
includes nearly all the Palaeartic, 
Nearctic, and Indian Regions. They 
axe also found south of lat. 20° S. 
in the Neotropical D, Uvjcow>tm 
and D, (Dendrocoptes) mcdius are 
other European forms, with vary- 
ing races. Picoides is a similarly 
coloured genus of three-toed birds, 
with yellow instead of red on the 
head. They inhabit the most 
northern forests of both Worlds, 
reaching southward to Central Europe, China, and (west of the Rocky 
Mountains) to New Mexico. P, tridactylus is well-known in Europe. 

lyngipicus is a large group of small species, which stretch from 
India to the Kuril Islands, Chira, Flores, and Celebes ; and, if 
Hargitt is right in considering Picus obmlctus congeneric, from 
North-East Africa to Senegambia. The colours are black or 
olive above, relieved by white and fulvescent below with dark 
stripes or spots, the occiput shewing a band, or two streaks, of 
red ; the lateral tail-feathers, moreover, are hardly rigid, approach- 
ing in that respect those of Picumnus, Dendrobates is a still 
larger genus of similarly sized birds, varying from nearly uniform 
olive with a red crown, or bright red with white under parts, to 
dull gold-colour, where the lower surface is buff barred with brown; 
the head being in the last case red, but the nape yellow. They 
range from Northern Argentina to Central America. Mesopicus 
goertan, one of half a dozen finely-coloured species found through- 
out most of the Ethiopian Region, has an olive back, long crimson 
feathers on the head and rump, and a greyish breast. 

Thus far all the members of the Family agree in having the 
nostrils covered with bristles. Among those in which the bristles 
are wanting may be mentioned Celeus and the three-toed Tiga jav(i- 
mnsia and its congeners, extending from India to Cochin China. 
The last-named has a brilliant golden-orange back, a crimson 
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head, crest and rump, black tail, neck and wings, and dark brown 
under parts with white spots. Cdeus ranges from Mexico to 
South Brazil, C. jlavus being canary-yellow with brown tail and 
wings, a large crest of the former colour, and a crimson stripe at 
vhe gape. This genus, and the five following, are characterized 
yj having the neck extremely narrow and compressed. 

Campephiltcs, ranging from the Gulf States and the Lower 

Mississippi to Argen- 

'ina, and Ipocrantor, 7 

Chili and Pata- . i . 

jonia, are noticeable I ' . f . T 

or the concave ends ^ \ ‘ 

3f their tail-feathers. 

7 . principalis, the .. ; " ^ 

-vory- billed Wood- ^ ' 7 ’ - ^ 

meeker of the 1 


Southern United 
States — almost the 
argest member of the 
family — frequents 
he highest timber, 
vhere, according to 
vV'ilson, it used to 
strip off cart - loads 
}i bark, and make 
luge quantities of 
3hips. It appears, 
lowever, that it only 



Attacked trees infested by 


nsect-larvae. When it was 


iommon the Indians used the 



lead as a charm, and con- 

u 96. — Great Black Woodpecker. Picus 

udered that it gave them the martins, x (From Bml Life in Sweden,) 

creature’s courage. Its main 

lolour is bluish-black with white wihg-markings ; the crimson and 
black occipital feathers together forming a long crest. Both this 
bird and the Pileated Woodpecker of North America {Dryotomns 
vileatus) are locally known as “ Log-cocks,” with which name may 
be compared that of ‘‘ Stock-eagle,” t.e. ‘'Stump-eagle,” given in 
the West of England to the Greater Spotted Woodpecker. Jpth 
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erafUor magetlankua, of Chili and Patagonia, has an even longer 
crest Hemicerem is a genus of curious little crested black and 
white species, with very short and hardly rigid tails, occurring 
in India, the Malay countries, and C!ochin China. Semilophus 
fulvervlentus, a larger bird of similar range, is remarkable for 
its enormous bill and curious dusty-looking slaty plumage. 

Under the head of Picus, which gives the Family its name, is 
placed by Hargitt only P. martius, the Black Woodpecker, an 
inhabitant of the pine-forests of Europe and Asia to Japan, quite 
erroneously asserted to have occurred in England. The colour 
is black with the exception of a red head, while the feathering 
extends down two-thirds of the metatarsus in front. It feeds chiefly 
on ants, insects, and their larvae, utters a loud rattling cry, drums 
on trees, and lays four or five eggs in holes bored in rotten wood. 

The Piculets are considered by most writers to form a Sub- 
family PtcMm«ina«, and coimect the Picinae and the /ynytJMw, being 
the least specialized of the former; they constitute the genus Picuvi- 
nus, of which the thirty or more members have short, rounded taik 
without spiny shafts, and nostrils hidden by bristles. These diminu- 
tive birds occupy America from Honduras to Northern Argentina, a£ 
well as most of the Indian Begion,one being a native of Africa; they 
are duller than most Woodpeckers, and are rufous, olive, or greyish 
while often marked with black, or with red or yellow on the head. 
P. micromegaa is confined to Hispaniola, P. ( Verreavxia) af ncanus 
to the Gaboon districts, P. (Sasia) oehraceus and its two congenert 
are found in Northern India and the Malay countriea Of these only 
the first has any bright colour on the head. Scuia lacks the hallux. 

Sub-fam. 2. lynginae . — The Wrynecks may be distinguished 
from the typicalWoodpeckers by their soft tails without spiny shafts, 
and naked nostrils with a partial covering. The plumage shews 
a peculiar mixture of black, brown, grey, and white, somewhat 
similar to that of a Nightjar. They feed chiefly upon the ground 
on ants and the like, and do not seek for insects under the bark 
of trees to the same extent that Woodpeckers do ; while, instead 
of cutting out their own nesting-hole, they utilize cavities in 
stumps, posts, or even banks, to contain the white eggs, from five 
to ten in number, and often choose the same site annually. 
These birds have a curious habit of erecting the head-feathers and 
twisting the head itself from side to side, or almost over the back, 
either when sitting quietly on a branch or when molested. They 
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utter a loud, triple note, frequently reiterated, which has been com- 
pared to that of the Kestrel, and somewhat resembles the spring cry 
of the Nuthatch, Owing to the non-spinous tail the members of 
this genus cannot climb so well as Woodpeckers, while on the 
ground they are awkward and move with constant hops. The 
extensile and worm-like tongue is not barbed at the tip. lym 
torquilla, the Cuckoo's-mate or Snake-bird, is fairly common in 



Fig. 97. — WrjTieck. lynx torquilla, x (From Nahiral Hidory qf Sdbame,) 

England, and extends thence to Japan, Kordofan, and Senegal 
The remaining species are all Ethiopian, Z pectoralis with a 
reddish-brown fore-neck and chest inhabiting the southern half of 
Africa, the similar L pvichrieoUis ocfeuriing in East Equatorial 
Africa, and L aequatorialis, in which the red extends to the whole 
breast, being met with only in Abyssinia. 

Of fossil forms referred to this Family, Uintornis occurs in the 
^k»ene of the United States, while Picus and Homolopm have been 
found respectively in the Lower and Middle Miocene of Fremce. 
VOL. IX 2 H 


CHAPTER VII 

KSORNITHES CABIN ATA.E CONCLUDED 

BKIGADB II LEGION U (CORACIOMOEPHAE CONCLUDED) 

ORDER : PASSERIFORMES 

Order XIV. PASSEBIFORHEB. 

This Order contains about five thousand five hundred species, 
being more than half the birds yet known. Their classification is 
attended with much difficulty, and the anatomy of many more 
forms must be investigated before anything approaching a satis- 
fectoiy — ^not to say final — scheme can be proposed. The earlier 
taxonomers often bfised their systems largely on European genera, 
and were therefore obliged to interpose others, or even to recognise 
new Families, as their knowledge extended, among the many new 
discoveries, to various American and Australian forms. 

The foundation of recent arrangements of the group, depending 
on the number or position of the song-muscles, was laid between 
1845 and 1847 by Johatmes Muller, who divided the then 
generally accepted Order Imessorea into three tribes; (1) Oacinea 
or Polymyodi [Song-birds, or those with many (usually five or seven) 
pairs of song-muscles] ; (2) Traeheopkonea [where the bronchi take 
no part in the formation of the voice-organ] ; and (3) Picarii 
[corresponding in the main to Nitzsch’s Pieariae] ; the two former of 
which included most of the Passerine forms. Simultaneously with 
Muller, Cabanis proposed a system grounded on similar principles; 
while in 1867 Huxley recognised of his group Coraeomoryhae the 
divisions Pdymyodae, Tracheoyihonae, and Oligomyodae [birds 
with few song-muscles]. About ten years later Garrod, who was 
followed between 1880 and 1882 by W. A Forbes, divided the 
Paseeres into Deamodaetyli, with a band joining the muscles of the 
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^mQibx; to the firont toes, and ElmthwodaetyU, whwe the hind toe 
is The fonner oontained only the IhvryUmnddae ; the latter 

the Metomyodi (where the sjring^ muscles join the bronchial 
semi-rings in their middle or lateral portion), and the Jcromyodi 
(where they are attached to the extremities). The subdivisions 
need not Ito discussed here; but it should be noticed that, as 
opposed to Mtiller, the attachment, and not the number, of 
muscles was the point relied upon. Want of space forbids an 
account of the subsequent labours of Mr. Sclater,^ Professors 
Newton * and Furbringer,® and others ; but the last-named no doubt 
influenced considerably the views of Dr. Gradow, mainly accepted 
below. This author* takes into consideration not only the 
attachment, but also the disposition of the muscles of the syrinx, 
and distinguishes his Fasseriformes as (1) Passer es anisomyodae, 
where the syringeal muscles are unequally inserted, either in the 
middle, or upon the dorsal or ventral end only, of the bronchial 
semi-rings ; (2) Fasseres diacromyodae, where some of the muscles 
are attached to the dorsal, and some to the ventral ends. The 
former of these groups may be subdivided into A. Subelamatores 
and B. Clamatores ; the latter into C. Suboseines and D. Oscines. 
Even the groups (1) and (2) are expressly stated not to rise to 
the rank of Sub-Orders, while the Oseiius and other equivalent 
divisions are of hardly more than Family value. 

The great number of species in the Order Passer^om^ 
makes it necessary to treat the various sections less fully than 
has been the case in the foregoing portion of the work, while the 
Families are not, of course, on the same level here as elsewhere. 

1. Fasseres anisohtobae. 

A. Subelamatores. 

Fam. Snrylaiemidae. — The Broad-bills, a curious Old World 
group, have been by various authors regarded as allied to the 
Boilers or to the Flycatchers. Thej are distinguished from all other 
Passerine forms by the fact that tbe hallux is connected with the 
front toes by a vinculum or band joining the deep plantar tendons, 
and is thus incapable of independent motioiu The beak is very 

^ Ibis, 1880, pp. 840-840. . * Diet. Birds, 1896, Introduetioa. 

* UntsrstiAimgsn sur Morpholegis und Systsmatik dsr VSgel, AmsteiduB, 1888; 

* Koim’i msr-Bsieh, Avss, Syst. J%«U, 1898, pp. 370-378. 
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Inroad, wliile it is compaistively small in CalyptometM ; Corydon, 
and to a less extent Eurylaemus and Sarcophanopa, have a decided 
tenninal hook to the maxilla The metatarsus is scutellated in 
firont and smooth behind (laminiplantar) ; the hallux is weak ; the 
third and fourth toes are distinctly united, the daws are very short. 
The moderate wings have ten primaries in CalyptovMna, eleven else- 
where, Eurylaemua having the eleventh very small ; the secondaries 
are nine or ten ; the tail of twdve rectrices is usually long and 
rounded, but is graduated in Faariaomua, short and square in 
Calyptomena. The adults have no aftershaft or down, the tongue 
is sagittate, and Sareophanops has naked orbits. The plumage 
in Calyptomeiui viridia of the Indo-Malay coimtries is bright 

green, with a large black 
post - auricular and a 
yellow pre-ocular spot, 
three black bars on the 
wing-coverts, and black- 
ish wing- and tail-quills. 
The duller femde has 
no black spots or bars. 
The dense frontal 
feathers project for- 
ward over the beak. C. 
whiteheadi of Borneo 
has a black throat. 
These somewhat in- 
active birds inliabit 
thin jungles, utter soft 
whistles, and feed on 
fruit; the rest of the 
Family eat little but insects, though Cymiborhynchua macro- 
rhynchua, the Bain-bird of the Malays, enjoys berriea 

EuryUunma javanicua is blackish, with yellow markings on 
the back, tail, and wings ; the head, neck, and under parts being 
vinous purple, with a black crescentic chest-band, which is absent 
in the hen. Corydon anmatranua is black, with a white alar bar 
and a bu£Eish-white throat and fore-neck. They cover much the 
same area as CoXypUmena. Cymhorhynehua shews black and 
crimson colotirs, while the beautiful Paariaomua dadhonaiae, found 
from the Eastern Himalayas to Borneo, has a green bade and under 



Fig. 98. — Broad>bilL Calyptomena viridU* x 
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surface, black and blue head and wings, yellow face and throat, 
and blue tail becoming black below. Seriloph'us ciontains two 
jrey-brown species with chestnut rumps, ranging from Sikkim to 
lenasserim. Sarcophanops is peculiar to the Philippinea 

The quiet and solitary Broad-bills inhabit forests, thickets, and 
^rdens, flying little, sitting sluggishly on the branches, taking 
insects on the wing, and uttering whistling or metallic notes. 
They make large roughish oval nests, with a large entrance near 
‘ he top often protected by an overhanging roof, while a sort of tail 
is commonly added; these are suspended from low branches or 
plants close to water ; the materials being twigs, roots, tendrils, moss, 
3r leaves, felted together and smoothly lined with green foliage, 
flags, bamboo -spathes, or grass, sometimes renewed when dry. 
From three to five eggs are laid, pale yellowish in Calyptomena, 
white or rarely spotted with red in Psarisomus, and pinkish, buff or 
white elsewhere, with markings varying from black to rufous. 

B. Clamatores, 

This group includes the Pittidae.PhilepittidaeyXenicidae, Tyran- 
nidaCy OxyrhamphidaCy Pipridae, Cotingidae, PhytotomidaCy Dendro- 
zolaptidae, Formicariidaey CoTiopophagidae, and Pteroptocliidae, 

Apparently the furcula is U-shaped ; the tongue varies ; the 
aftershaft is small, if present ; the down is sparing or absent. 

Fam. L Pittidae. — The members of this Old World Family, 
nearly fifty in number, range from India to North China, East 
Australia, New Guinea, and New Britain; while one species is West 
African. They are stout, strong-billed forms, with short rounded 
wings and tail, the long metatarsus being more or less scutellated 
all round ; the primaries number ten— the outer being decidedly 
long — the secondaries eight, the rectrices twelve. The plumage 
exhibits vivid scarlet, blue, and green tints, in addition to yellow, 
purple, black, brown, and white; elongated neck-feathers occur 
in Anthocinclay erect frontal plumes in Coracopitta. The tail in 
Pitta is nearly square, but is pointy in Eucichla and Coraeopittcu 
The habits seem to be fairly uniform, all the species haunting 
thickish jungle or dense scrub, whether in the rock-strewn glens 
of India, or the damp Malayan, Australian, and Bapuasian forests. 
The birds are more often heard than seen, though the plaintive, 
oft-repeated double whistle of the smaller forms, or the mournful, 
triple cry of the larger, is seldom audible in the mid-day heat, 
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both being recognisable by the long-drawn final syllable. They 
are chiefly terreetrial, and jump from rock to ro(^ or branch to 
stump with great agility; their apparently leisurely movements 
being really so quick that a mere glimpse is usually obtained 
through some opening in the foliage, while their habits are 
consequently difficult to observa The quiet vntcher may, how- 
ever, hear the birds pattering over the beds of leaves, and see them 
hunting for molluscs and insects, or digging for worms and ants, 
but the slightest movement causes them to depart with long 
rapid hops, exchanged tmder pressure for a low, direct noiseless 
flight of short duration. Pittas are habitually, though not in- 
variably, solitary, and are especially shy when breeding. F. 
molueeentis ascends the trees to C6dl, F. oateti occasionally whistles 
at night, while F. novae guinme flirts its tail like a Wagtail. 
The exposed nest, with its lateral entrance, is frequently placed on 
the ground at the foot of a tree or shrub, but sometimes amoiigst 
undergrowth or in very low forks ; it is a rounded fabric of twigs, 
roots, bark, moss, leaves, and grass, often cemented with earth ; 
the larger species making a clumsier and looser structure, the 
smaller a more compact masa Unspotted e^s are rare, the usual 

colour being creamy-white 



with brown, reddish, grey, 
or purplish-black spots or 
scrawls ; the number is 
from three to six. An- 
thoeinda phayrii and Fitta 
cMvUata are said occa- 


sionally to build a plat- 
form of sticks before their 
doorway, and the latter a 
projecting roof over it. 



The former species, which 
inhabits Burma, is brown 
with a black coronal 
streak, black and white 
superciliary stripes, white 
throat, and pink vent ; 
Fitta eaeruUa is bright' 


blue above, with black occiput and nape, but an otherwise ashy head; 


it is gr^ish-buff below, with a partial black collar. The female 
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hag a brown back, ana a baiiish head, with black cross-bc^ and 
collar. This very large form ranges from Tenasserim to Sumatra 
and Borneo ; the smaller P, cyanea of Bhutan, Burma, and Siam is 
somewhat similar, but has a scarlet nape, and bluish under parts with 
black bars. P. mamma of Gilolo is glossy black, with blue wing- 
coverts, a white alar bar, green edges to the secondaries, white 
lower surface, black chin, and crimson belly. P. granatina of 
Borneo is purplish-black, with scarlet occiput and nape, blue 
superciliary stripe, some blue on the wing, purplish throat, and 
scarlet belly. P. landi of the same island is crimson above, with 
blue crown and tail, black nape, and white alar bar ; the lower 
parts being black, with purple and blue abdomen : the female is 
dull brown below. P. cyanoptera, reaching from Burma and 
Borneo to South China, is dull green above, with a dark central 
stripe and a black margin to the brownish crown ; the black wing 
shews a white bar, and azure on the coverts ; the tip of the black 
tail and the rump are blue ; the lower surface is buff, with crimson 
on the belly. Several species have green mider parts, a blue pectoral 
band, or no blue on the rump and wings. P. angolensis inhabits 
West Africa, P. nympha North China and Tsu-shima Island, P iris 
and P. strepitans Australia ; the latter reaches New Guinea, where 
it meets, among other forms, the entirely black Coracopitta 
lugvhris, as well as P. mackloti, which extends to New Britain. 
Fam. II. Philepit- 

tidae. — This contains — 

only the two species of 
Philepitta, peculiar to 

Madagascar, which . 

have bare orbits sur- 

mounted by a green 

caruncle in the male, 

and metatarsi with 


a regular series of 
scales behind (taxa- 
spidean). P. jala is 
black, with yellow at 
the bend of the wing ; 
the female is olive- 
green with yellow 



Pig. 100 , — PhUepUta jala, x 


markings below. F. acMegeii is green above and yellow below in 
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both aexes, the male having^a black head, the female white atreaka 
on that part. The outward form and habita recall thoae of Pitta, 
but latter are more arboreal The young are apparently 
spotted, unlike thoae of the Pittidae, which resemble the adults. 

Pam. 111. Xenicidae. — This contains the genera Aeawthidositta 
and Traversia, each with one species, and Xenicua with two ; they 
are remarkable New Zealand forms, in which the weak syringed 
muscles only reach the lowest tracheal ring. The slend^ meta> 
tarsi are almost smooth, the claws acute and elongated ; the short 
rectrices number ten, and the tenth primary is nearly equal to the 
next ; the secondaries are eight The tongue is lanceolate and 
homy. The stout-billed, long-legged Xenictts longipes has dark 
green upper parts, a brown crown, a yellowish rump and sides, black 
cheeks, whitish superciliary stripes and throat, and silky, bluish- 
grey under parts. The female is chiefly brown. X. gilviventria 
is olive-brown on the back and cheeks, and purplish-brown 
beneath, with some rufous and a black spot on the wing. Both 
forms inhabit the South Island, and are called “ Bush- Wren ” and 
“ Kock-Wren ” respectively. The former frequents dark sub-alpine 
forests, restlessly searching the trees for insects, their chrysalids 
and larvae, and uttering a weak note or a trill. It is seldom seen 
on the ground, yet flies but little, as might be expected from 
its short, rounded wings. The compact domed nest of moss, 
placed in low forks or in tree-roots, contains five or six white 
eggs with pink blotches ; when built in holes it is open. The 
other species lives among debris high up the hills, being almost 
entirely terrestrial, skulking roimd the boulders, and eating dragon- 
flies, lepidoptera, and insects generally, with scraps of fat from any 
traveller’s camp. The nest of roots, twigs, and leaves, lined with 
feathers, is placed in crevices, and contains some five white eggs. 
The similar Trmersia lyalli of Stephens Island is said to be 
nocturnal. Acanthidositta chloris, the Bifleman, is dull green above 
with yellower rump, and fulvous white below ; the moderate wings 
are blackish, with green edgings and yellow bars ; the eye-stripe is 
white ; the short rounded tail is black with light tip. The female 
has an olive upper surface with brown markings, a yellow rump, 
and bufl&sh under parta This species inhabits the hill-forests of 
both the main islands of New Zealand, where it actively searches 
the trees for food with quivering wings, and utters a feeble “ cheep.” 
The more or less bottle-shaped nest, placed in holes in trees. 
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buildings, and so forth, is formed of bents, roots, and feathers, and 
contains from three to five white eggs. 

Fam. IV Tyraimidae. — This comprises some ^iWidred 
species, chiefly of an olive or black-and-grey coloration, whfe^ & occa- 
■sionally relieved by bright scarlet as in Pyrocephalus, oSahge^red as 
in Mu^dvora, or yellow as in Todirostrum ; but these hues are not 
necessarily cbmmon to whole genera. Agriornis and Megarhymhus 
are exceptionally large forms,but the majority are small, and in habile 
and appearance resemble the Old World Flycatchers, or even Shrifaas^ 
From the former, however, they are easily distinguished by tbeit 
normal outer primary and the exteriorly scutellated back of th^ 
metatarsus (exaspidean). Dr. Sclater ^ recognises four Sub-families, 
Tamiopterinaey Platyrhynchinoey Elaineinae, and Tyranninm. 

The curved bill, varying in length and stoutness, is compressed 
and bristly at the gape in the Taeniopterinae, hardly bristly in the 
Elaineinae, depressed and decidedly bristly in the Platyrhynchinae 
and Tyranninae ; while the culmen is most strongly hooked in the 
larger species, being much curved in Oncostoma, particularly broad 
and flat in PlatyrhynchtcSy Megarhynchus, Muscivora, Todirostrum, 
and Euscarthmus, swollen and very wide in Rhyuchocyclns, In 
the first and last of the Sub-families the metatarsus is strong and 
often long ; in the remainder it is comparatively weak ; Centrites 
has an extremely elongated hallux, correlated with Lark-like 
habits. The wing is usually short, but is often long in the 
Taeniopterinae and Tyranninae; the outer of the ten primaries are 
at times acuminate in Tyrannus, Hajycdocercus, Cnipolegus, and 
Taenioptera, whereas in Colopterus and Alectrurus these quills are 
unusually reduced. The secondaries are nine. The tail, normally 
of twelve rectrices, varies much in length, and is very deeply forked 
and gradu^ited in Milvulus, Muscipipra, and three members of 
Tyrannus, moderately divided in Contopus and certain species of 
Taenioptera, and so forth ; it is not infrequently nearly square ; 
while it is long and rounded in Capsiempis and the like ; long and 
graduated, with only ten narrowly-barbed feathers in Cvlidvora] of 
the same shape in Cyhernetes ; and excessively reduced in Orchilus 
ecavdatvs. Copurus possesses two very long median rectrices ; the 
male of Alectrurus tricolor has the two fairly long outer feathers 
yith their inner webs abnormally developed, and that of Ju riso- 
rius has them enormously lengthened and broadened. 

^ Oaf , Birds Brit, Mu$, xiv. 1888. 
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The Taeuic^termae, which are generally blade, grey, and white, 
fteqnent the open parts of wooded districts, river-sides, or excep- 
tionally marshes, in South America, a few of them extending north 
of Panama ; the Elaineinae and Platyrhynchinae are olive, grey, 
brown, and yellow, and inhabit dense forests frenn South Mexico Uf 
Patagonia, Omitkion imierbe ranging as &r north as Texas ; the 
IVpranninae — with many large spedes — normally exhibit olive, grey, 
yellow, or white in varying proportions, and include most of the 
Nearctic genera,such as Contopti8,£mpidonax,Jliyiartshu8,aja.d Tyravr 
nu», as well as many Neotropical forms, and the entirely Antillean 
MaevDxu and Lawrenda. Erectile crests occur in some cases in Tyran- 
nvlus, Cnipolegut, Colopterui, Pseudotricciu, Lophotriceus, Maehetor- 
nit, Muscivora, Empidonax, Anaeretes, Elainea, Pyroeephedus, Myio- 
Mus, and Mitr^hanes ; white eye-rings are found in Euscarthmtis 
zosterops, E. orhitatus, and Capsiempis orhitalis ; a fleshy yellow car- 
unde surrounds each eye in lAckenops; and in the breeding male 
of Alectrurus risorim the throat and cheeks shew bare orange skin. 

The following are examples of the coloration, which is often 
similar in both sexes. Tyranrms pipiri, the King-bird of tem- 
perate North America, ranging to Peru in winter, is dark grey, 
with a concealed orange patch on the black crown, black and 
white wings and tail, and white under parts. PyrocepheUus 
ruhineus, of South America north of Buenos Aires, is dark 
cinereous with crimson head and lower surface, the female being 
grey above, and chiefly white below with grey stripes. Jfuscivora 
regia of Guiana and Amazonia is brown, with a scarlet crest tipped 
with purplish, and has ochraceous under parts with brownish bars. 
The crest is yellower in the hen. Megarhynehus pitangua, of Central 
and South America to Paraguay, is brown, with yellow lower 
surface, a black head, white superciliary streaks joining on the nape, 
a concealed orange coronal patch, and a white throat. Elainea 
pagana, ranging from South Mexico to Brazil, is dull olive above, 
and greyish-white bdow with yellow belly ; a spot on the crown 
and two alar bars being white. Cyanotis aaarae of La Plata, Chili, 
and West Peru has bronzy-green upper and yellow lower surface, 
with a partial black band beneath and a crimson vent ; the head 
is black with a crimson spot, the wings and tail are black and 
white. Todirodrum eiiureym of Central America and easterp 
South America is greyish above and yellow below, with Uack 
crown, wings, and tail, the primaries having yellow edges and 
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the tail a white tip. Taenioptt/ra dominieana, of South-East 
Brazil and Argentina, is white with the wings and tail mainly 
black ; Cnipolegv* unicolor of Upper Amazonia is uniform black. 

Tyrants are active and restless birds, chiefly met with near 
'^vers or marshes, where they are constantly seen sitting alone 
on the branches of trees, bushes, dead thistles, and giant pampas- 
grasses, or more rarely, as in the Chat-like Mutcisaxieola, on 
dods and boulders; thence they dart, like Flycatchers, upon 
their prey. CentrUes frequents bare plains and loves the ground ; 
Serpophaga and Sayornis haunt streams, and flirt the tail like a 
Wagtail ; Muvieola, Alectrurua, and Cyanotic inhabit reed-beds, and 
climb about the bending stems in Tit-like fashion ; the Taeniop- 
terinae are mainly terrestrial, and often form flocks, Myiotheretei 
running and flying like a Thrush, and even accompanying 
bands of Plovers; Machetornia searches the backs of cattle for 
insects, and dusts itself like a Lark. Many members of the 
family are decidedly shy, but the majority are otherwise, and 
in especial the Tyranninae, which are excessively bold and pugna- 
cious when breeding, attacking even the Carrion-Hawk {MUvago), 
and bullying their smaller relativea In a fair number of species the 
sexes are usually observed apart ; in others they are as invariably 
in company. The range extends to ten thousand feet or more in 
the Andes, Muacisaxicola madoviana being found at that altitude, 
as well as down to the sea-coast in Patagonia ; while in some cases 
semi-migratory movements take place at certain times of year. 
The powers of wing are commonly great, especially in the agile 
King-bird and its congeners ; Taenioptera and Agriomis can fly as 
well as hop ; Centrites, though of terrestrial habits, moves swiftly 
or circles easily in the air ; Pitamgus and Empidonax minimus 
quarter the ground for food with undulating movements. JPyro- 
c^haltis riMneua soars with upraised vibrating wings to a 
considerable height, with many a rise and fall ; Alectrurua tricolor 
goes slowly and vertically up with rapid pulsations of the pinions, 
and then comes slanting down ; while the graceful Sdssor-tail 
{Milwlua) twists and turns about i]i4he air, alternately openii^ 
and shutting its long forked rectrices, or whirling aloft at will to 
dart earthwards again like a rocket The usual note is shrill, 
.■piercing, and often harsh or angry, as in Tyrannua, Myiarehua, and 
Maehat^ia ; it is loud, grating, and rarely mellow, in JPUangua 
and Cybemetea; a low plaintlyd whistle or pipe is uttered by 
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Mgwtherttes, Oyanotis, and most of the Taeniopterinae, Sayomis 
having a ringing cry, supposed to resemble "Phoebe,” which name it 
bears in North America, and JFlmicola and Cnipolegus giving vent 
to clicking sounds. Many species twitter, chirp, or chatter, while 
Pyrocephalus ruhimus, Sapcdoeercvs Jlaviventer, Ornithion imhtrht, 
Contoptis ardesiacus, and Empidonax Jlaviventer are stated to have 
a pleasant trill approaching a song. These notes may be uttered 
by the birds either when soaring in the air or when stationary. 
The food normally consists of insects, caught upon the wing with 
an audible snap of the bill ; but Taenioptera often, instead of 
hawking from a perch, pounces upon crawling beetles, grasps 
them in its claws, and devours them upon the earth. Fitangus 
bolivianvs and some other forms even eat mice, young birds, 

small snakes, lizards, 
- fishes, frogs, spiders, 

molluscs, worms, and 




insect -larvae, beating 
the larger creatures 
upon a branch to kill 
them. Elaineastrepera, 
Myiarchus crinitus, 
and some species of 
Tyrannus, will eat 
berries and seeds. A 
bulky nest is often fash- 
ioned of rough twigs, 
moss, grass, straws, 
wool, hair, and rags ; 
which may be open as 
in Tyrannvs, or domed 
as in Pitangus holivi- 
anu8,B,xid placedin trees 


ineither case : or it may 


Fio. 101.— Sdsior-tail. MUvulus tprannuB. x|. ^ beautifully felted 

with moss, lichens, and 


spiders'-webs, and lined with hair and feathers, as in Elainea and 


Serpophaga. Sayomis commonly makes a foundation of mud 
pellets, adding coarse materials above with feathers for beddiitg, tha 
febric being fixed to rocks or buildings. Again, many species build 
slight or fairly compact nests of grass, twigs, and softmr materials 
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in bushes, forks, or outgrowths of trees. Copurus^ Taenioptera, 
Mcushetornis, and Myiarchus commonly use old holes of Wood- 
peckers ; Todirostrum and Fluvicola often make hanging purse-like 
structures ; Cyanotis attaches its conical nest of papery reeds to 
the stems of those plants; Serpophaga frequently suspends its 
domicile to twigs, roots, or grasses overhanging water ; AUetrurus, 
Lichenops, Hapalocercus, and Centrites build in rush- or grass-tufts, 
and Mvscisdxicola under stones. Taenioptera and Mdchetornis, 
moreover, will lay in the ovens ” of Furnarivs, or in the nests of 
Anumbim acuticavdus (pp. 486, 487). Muscivora mexicana 
makes a curious hanging spindle-shaped nest, surrounded by 
loose materials. The eggs are usually whitish, salmon- or cream- 
coloured, and may be unspotted, or dotted and ringed with red, 
purple, or brown ; those of Pyrocephalm ruhineus have black 
and grey markings, those of Mojchetornis dense brown stripes or 
spots, those of Myiarchm tangled purple or red-brown lines and 
marblings, while those of Centrites niger are plain bluish-green. 

Fam. V. Ozyrhamphidae. — The members differ from the Tyran- 
nidae in the straight bill, and the serrated outer web of the tenth 
primary of the male. The sole genus Oxyrhamphus has three 
greenish forms, with red crests, and black-spotted yellow or white 
lower parts. 

Fam. VI. Pipridae. — The Manakins, often considered a sub- 
section of the Cotingidae, are for the most part small thick-set 
birds, though Heteropelma and some other genera have greater 
dimensions. The seventy or more species may be divided into the 
Sub-families, Piprinae, with brilliant males, and Ptilochlorinae, 
where the sexes are usually dull -coloured and similar;^ the 
former ranging from South Mexico to North Argentina, the 
latter to South-East Brazil. The curved bill is generally short 
and wide at the base in the Piprinae, with an indistinct terminal 
notch ; but is somewhat elongated, much compressed, decidedly 
notched, and usually provided with rictal bristles in the Ptilo- 
chlorinae. The metatarsus is exaspidean (p. 473) — though nearly 
smooth in Metopothrix and is comparatively slender 

in most of the Piprinae, stronger in the Ptilochlorinae, Piprites, 
and Ceratopipra ; the outer and mid-toes being partially united. 
The exterior of the ten primaries is always short, while the wing 
is much elongated in Chloropipo ; the secondaries are nine or ten. 

^ Cf. Solater, Cai* Birds Brit. Mus. xiv. 1888, p. 282. 
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In the males of some forms the remits differ from those of the 
females; th\is the shafts* of the primaries ate thickened and 
pointed in Chiroseiphia, similar but incurved in jBidieura and 
Chiromachaeris, with much attenuated barbs in the lattw; in 
PiUoehloris the seventh primaiy is modified and bends outwards» 
In Machaeropterus the wing-bones are flattened ; the secondaries 
have thick stems bending inwards towards the tip, and shew reduced 
vanes, save the eighth and ninth, while the sixth and seventh have 
the shaft terminally develc^)ed into a homy excrescence. The tail 
is usuaUy short and square, but is long in Chloropipo and Metopia, 
rounded in the latter and Mimw, graduated in Metopothrix and 
Heieroeereus. The outer of the twelve feathers are much elongated 
in Cirropipra, being acuminate in C. heteroeerca, curved and filiform 
in C.JUicauda; the two median rectrices are lengthened in Helicura; 
while in three speries of Chiroseiphia they are also long, or even 
linear in C. linearis. Frontal crests occur in Metopia, Masius, 
and Metopothrix; vertical crests in Pipra serena, P. suavissima, 
and four species of Chiroseiphia ; Ceratopipra has a peculiar ex- 
tended nuchal toft, Chiromaehaeris an elongated beard. 

As examples of coloration we may take the following : — Chloro- 
pipo fiavicapilla has a yellow head, neck, and under parts, a green 

back, and brownish wings ; Xenopipo 
atronitens is uniform black ; Cerato- 
pipra eornvia, black with scarlet head, 
neck, and thighs; Cirropipra JUi- 
cauda similarly coloured, with yellow 
forehead and lower surface. Pipra 
leucocilla is black with a white 
crown ; P. velutina has a blue cap, 
P. suavissima an erect white vertical 
crest, lilac rump, and orange mid- 
abdomen. Machaeropterus regvlus 
exhibits green upper parts, a scarlet 
crown, slaty wing- and tail -quills, 
and white, green, and rufous under 
surface. Chiroseiphia pareola is black, 
with blue mantle and crimson crert ; 
Chiromaehaeris aurantiaea is also black, with orange nuchal band, 
cheeks and breast, green rump, and yellow abdomen. Th^ 
females are green, with yellowish or whitirii tints below. IiU<h 
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cJdoris 4jmmata is in both sexes olive-green, with blackish cap 
and wings, and yellowish under parts marked with black ; others 
again of the Ptilochlorinae are chiefly olive or rufous/ three species 
of jffeteropelma having concealed coronal patches of yellow, 
o Manakins as a rule inhabit deep forests, or thick undergrowth 
near marshes, where they incessantly creep about the branches 
like Tits, and take short flights after passing insects. Chiroxi- 
phia caudata is called in Brazil the " Fandango-bird,” fix)m the 
fact that one individual often sits and sings, while its fellows 
dance up and down to the music. Two males of C, linearis 
have been seen skipping before a female, and uttering meanwhile 
their cry of to-le-do.” Chiromaxhaeris makes a sound like a whip 
cracking, followed by a continuous rattle — ^possibly caused by the 
wings ; but this noise seems peculiar to the genus, the usual cry 
being loud and whistling. Fruits of all sorts, especially berries 
and seeds, and occasionally insects, form the food. Chiromaehaeris 
manactis and Chiroxiphia caudata hang loose, shallow nests of 
grass — the latter with slight additions of wool, hair, tendrils, and 
leaves — from the forks of low shrubs ; the two eggs being reddish- 
or yellowish-white, thickly blotched with red or brown. 

Fam. VIL Ootingidae. — This group, divided by Mr. Sclater ^ 
into the Sub-families Tityrinae, Lipauginae, Attilinae, BupicolinaCy 
Coiinginat, and (rymnoeimTiae, contains more than a hundred species; 
but the Attiliime are sometimes placed in the Tyrannidae or the 
Formicariidae, lodopleura and Calyptura in the Pipridae. The 
range extends from South Mexico to Argentina, Carpodectes being 
restricted to Costa Kica and Nicaragua, Phoenicocercus, Haemato- 
derm, and Gymnocephalus to Guinea and Amazonia, Doliornis to 
Central Peru, Tijuea, Phibalura, and Calyptura to South BraziL 

The bill varies from strong, elongated, compressed, and 
curved, as in Tijvxa, the Tityrineie and Attilinae, to short and 
broad, as in Phibcdura, QuenUa, and Chasmorhynchm ; the 
culmen being particularly elevated in Gymnoderus, and much 
hooked in the Attilinae. The metatarsus, scutellated in front, 
and usually covered with small ^round scales behind (pycnas- 
pidean), is especially strong in Pyroderus and Itupicola, partly 
feathered in the latter, and posteriorly corrugated in Lipaugw ; 
^while Attila and other kindred forms have the outer toes some- 

^ P« hwkUyi has curious long filaments on the head of the young. Solater and 
Salvin, PZM. 1880, p. 158. * Coi. BiHe BtiX. ifiw, xiv. 1888, p. 828. 
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what connected. The winga may be long, as in Carpodeetw and 
lodoflewra, at short as in Fhoenicocerctu uid Calyptura; the 
ten primmies, of which the outer is small, are much reduced 
and twisted in Chirocylla — ^particularly in the male ; in that sex 
of Rwpkcia some have the inner web cut away at the tip, whUeo 
the external secondaries have the outer vanes filamentous ; the 
Tilyrinae have the ninth primary abbreviated and often scimetar- 
shaped ; the seventh has a terminal homy process in the male of 
Fhoeniccctreua. The secondaries are ten or eleven. In Xiphdena 
the greater coverts are stiff and elongated. The tail of twelve 
redirices is usually moderate and square ; though very short in the 
Gotinginae, long in Tijma, deeply forked in Fhibalura, and nearly 
hidden by its coverts in Cotinga amainlis. Bristles surround 
the gape in the Lipauginae and Attilinae, but vary elsewhere ; 
Bupieola has a large compressed crest, Cephalopterua (Fig. 103), 
one like an vaahTfiUsi,Fhoenicocerem,l)oliomi8,Meliochera, Calyptura, 
and Fhibalura moderate tufta Wattles and naked areas occur in 
Chasmorhynehvs and Gephalopterus ; some species of Tityra have 
the lores and orbits bare ; Gymnoderus has the sides of the head 
and the whole neck, Gymnocephalus the entire head unfeathered. 

The plumage is ordinarily plain rufous, green, or grey; the 
females being nearly always dull, though many of the males are 
very brilliant. Among these Tityra exhibits black and white hues, 
Hadrostomus is chiefly grey or black, with a rosy band below in 
three cases, Faehyrhamphus is green, black, yellow, rufous, or grey, 
sometimes varied with white. Lathria streptophora has a pink 
collar, AvXia irregular black spots below. Fhoenicocercus camifex 
is dark brown, with scarlet crown, rump, most of the tail and 
under parts ; Bupieola crocea, the well-known Cock of the Bock, 
is bright orange, with brown and white wings and partly blackish 
rectrices; Fhibalura Jlavirostris is black and yellow with con- 
cealed scarlet crest ; Tijuea is black, with yellow on the wing ; 
Ampelion is green, relieved by brown, black, and yellow ; Fipreola 
is green, with black, scarlet, yellow, or orange markings on the 
throat or breast; Cotinga exhibits splendid blue and purple 
tints ; XiphoUna pompadora has an unusual reddish-purple hue, 
coupled with almost white wings CarpodeeUa is snowy white, 
with leaden-cdoored or yellow bill ; Hdioehera has black, grey,, 
white, or yellow coloration, with a chestnut crest; lodopUura 
shews a lilac tuft on each side of the breast; and Calyptura 
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is chiefly greenish-yellow, with a scarlet, black-edged crest. Of 
the peculiar Gymnoderinae, Haematodermy which has elongated 
head-, neck-, rump-, and breast-feathers, is crimson with brown 
wings and tail, the female having brown on the back ; Querula is 
^ull black with a red collar of lengthened plumes ; Pyrodtrus is 
black with crimson throat and fore-neck. Cephaloptervs ornatuSy 
the Umbrella -bird, is entirely black, with a huge expanded 
umbrella-like crest of bare-shafted incurved feathers, and a long 


T 



Fig. 103. — Umbrella- bird. Cephaloptenis omatm, 

flattened and feathered gular wattle ; C, penduliger has this append- 
age extraordinarily long and cylindrical ; C, glahricollis a bare 
orange throat with a terminal tuft on the red outgrowth. Cha$- 
morhynchus niveus is white, with a spiral erectile process on the 
forehead, thinly covered with white feathers : C, nudicollis has 
the cheeks and throat naked and bristly, but lacks the excrescence; 
C. variegatus is white, with a brown head, black wings, and bare 
papillose throat; C. tricaruncvlatus is chestnut, with a white 
head bearing three caruncles, on the forehead and at the gape. 
Jn this genus the females are green above and chiefly yellow 
below. The bill may be orange or red in the Family, while Gym- 
noderm alone has large white powder-down patches on the flanks. 

VOL. IX 2 I 
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The habits of these woodWd birds are comparatively little 
known, but most of them frequent high trees, though some 
prefer low bushes; such forms as Lipaugus and Heteropelnia 
haunt dense forests, Pipreola and Fhibalura more open situations, 
while small flocks often occur at considerable elevations, 
chera reaching ten thousand feet. Cephcdopterus ovnatus loves 
islands in rivers, Chcmaorhynthm and Xenopsaris marshy glades 
or even sedge-growth. The flight, usually of short duration, is 
heavy and noisy in Pipreola and elsewhere, Swallow-like in Phiha- 
lura ; insects are often captured on the wing, and not only these 
but spiders, molluscs, and even lizards, are occasionally sought 
upon the ground. Berries, seeds, and the like, however, constitute 



Fig. 104. — Bell-bird. ChasmorhynchiLs niveiu, x (From Watertoii 8 Wanderings.) 


the chief food. Cephalopterus and Hadrostomus, at least occa- 
sionally, beat their prey upon a branch before swallowing it. 
The members of this Family are usually somewhat shy and dull, 
but the males of Bupieola were observed by Schomburgk to dance 
in turn with outspread wings before an assembled flock, strut- 
ting and parading with frequent leaps. This bird is credited 
with a voice like a monkey ; Chasmorhytichm nivevs is termed 
Campanero or Bell -bird from its clear, bell -like note, uttered 
with the caruncle erected, while its congeners have also ringing 
cries ; Cephalopterus gives vent to long deep “ lowings ” at sunrise 
and sunset, Tityra semifasciata utters frog-like sotmds, Pachy- 
rhamphus a loud whistle, and other species notes resembling tho^ 
of Tanagers, Tyrants, or Wrens. Bupieola fastens a nest of mud, 
surmounted by twigs and lined with moss, to projections of rocks 
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in damp, sunless caves, laying two bufif eggs with reddish-brown 
and lilac spots ; Pyrodems orenocensis deposits similar eggs on 
platforms of sticks placed in tree -forks ; Tityra semifasciata 
lines holes in decayed limbs with dry grass to receive its white 
eggs; Hadrostomus niger, H, homochrous, and some species of 
Pachyrhamphus, hang big nests of such materials as leaves, 
plant-stalks and wool, with side entrances, from low branches ; 
the two to four eggs, where known, being chocolate, faintly 
marked or unspotted ; Phihalura fixes a cup of lichens in 
the crotch of a large tree, laying twice annually two greenish- 
blue eggs with neutral markings ; Cephalopterus is said to make 
a rough nest of sticks; and Pipreola riefferi to deposit pale 
salmon-coloured eggs, sparingly spotted with reddish-brown. 

Fam. VIII. Phytotomidae. — The Plant-cutters constitute a 
single genus Phytotoma, of four Finch-like species, having strongly 
serrated bills and pycnaspidean (p. 479) metatarsi. The primaries 
number ten, the secondaries nine, the rectrices twelve. P, rara of 
Chili is brown and black, with red crown and lower surface, white 
margins to the wing-coverts, and red-banded lateral tail-feathers ; 
the female has yellowish-brown under parts streaked with black, 
and a brown crown. P, raimondii of North-West Peru is some- 
what like, but has only a narrow red frontlet ; P. angustirostris 
of Bolivia is greyer, with white on the secondaries and tail, and 
a browner breast ; the hen being chiefly greyish, with black stria- 
tions above and spots below ; P. rutila of Argentina and North 
Patagonia is very similar. Flocks or pairs of Plant-eaters are 
found in dry open situations, the former often consisting solely 
of the comparatively unsuspicious males ; they sit aloft on bushes, 
but hide when alarmed. The flight is whirring with sudden 
short undulations; the food consists of seeds and other fruits, 
tender shoots, buds and leaves ; while the voice is decidedly 
harsh, the alarm-note of the male resembles the bleating of a kid, 
and the female's cry is cricket-like. The slight, shallow nest of 
twigs and fibres is placed in thick bushes, and contains four 
bluish-green eggs, flecked with blown. The birds are said to 
cut plants off close to the ground without apparent object. 

The four Families that follow are often classed as ProcA^o- 
phome, and have loud voices owing to their tracheal syrinx (p. 22). 

Fam. IX, Dendrooolaptidae.— This group, with over 200 
species, occupies the Neotropical Eegion, excluding the Antilles, 
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and is divided by Mr. Sclater ^ into the Sub-families Furnariinae, 
Stfitallcuciriae, PhUydorinae, Sclerurinae, and Pendrocolaptinde. 

The extremely variable bill is short and straight in Geohates 
and Henicornis, Warbler-like in the Synallaxinae, stouter and 
Shrike-like in the Philydorinae, extremely strong in Hylexetast^, 
short and incurved in Xenerpestes and Phacellodomus, short with 
upturned genys in Glyphorhynchus, XenopSy and Pygarrhicus, 
very long, thin, and decurved in XiphorhymlinSy very long, but 
only slightly curved in Ndsica, and so forth. It is much hooked 
in Aricistrops. The endaspidean ^ metatarsus may be long and 
slender, as in Sylviorthorhynchus ; stronger, as in the terrestrial 
Furnariinae and Scleriu:inae ; or shorter, as in the scansorial 
Dendrocolaptinae, which usually have large toes and sharp claws. 
The scales are almost obsolete in Furnarius and Lochmias ; the 
outer and middle toes are partially connected in the Sclerurinae 
and Dendrocolaptinae. The wings, which have ten primaries 
and about nine secondaries, are long in PseudocolapteSy moderate 
in XenerpesteSy short and rounded in LochmiaSy and frequently 
decidedly abbreviated. The variable tail, normally of twelve 
rectrices, is often graduated ; the shafts of the quills are 
stiffened and spiny in the Sclerurinae and Dendrocolaptinae, the 
latter of which climb and feed in Woodpecker fashion; in the 
Synallaxinae it is generally long, with pointed but comparatively 
soft feathers ; in the Philydorinae it is short, Anuinhkts having 
particularly sharp rhachides. It is also short, though rounded, 
in XenerpesteSy Coryphisteray and LimnophyeSy similar but longer 
in ClibanorniSy while it has the shafts projecting beyond the vanes 
in HomoruSy OxyuruSy and Sittosomus. Schizoeaca and Synallaxis 
have only ten rectrices, and Sylviorthorhynchus apparently pos- 
sesses but six, the outer being very short and the inner 
excessively long with narrow decomposed webs. LimnorniSy at 
least, has the tongue bristly towards the end. 

The coloration is chiefly brown of various shades, often with 
the tail chestnut — or, rarely, the body, as in Homorus ; spots, 
striations, or cross-bars, of white, fulvous, or black occur frequently, 
and Margarornis has pearl-like markings below. The rump or 
under parts may be white, and the throat occasionally exhibits 
a black, rufous or yellow patch, or the breast a chestnut band; 
while black, rusty, brown, or grey caps are not uncommon, that of ’ 
^ Cat, Birds Brit, Mub, xy, 1890, p. 8, ® I,e. interiorly scutellated at the back. 
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Siptornis albiceps being white. The bill may be red, or excep- 
tionally the feet white, as in Furnarius leucopus. Crests are 
found in F, cristatus, Syncdlaxis semicinerea, Coryphistera, and 
Homorus, The sexes, as far as known, are similar. The large 
Drymornis hridgesi is over a foot long, but many forms are not 
half that size, and most are comparatively small. 

The habits are extremely diverse. Geositta cunicularia flits 
along low and swiftly, like a Wheatear, with the tail in motion, 
or crouches and runs before the pedestrian, uttering a note re- 
sembling piti-piti,” varied by a ringing trill It frequents bare 



Fig. 105. — Nest of Oven-bird (Furnarius), x 

spots, and bores oblique tunnels in biscacha burrows, sandy banks, 
or mud walls, ending in cavities lined with soft grasses, where it 
lays five white eggs. The food consists of seeds, insects, and 
their larvae, the bill being commonly used to dig. Lochmias 
neinatura fills a similar hole with a large-domed nest of twigs and 
roots, lined with leaves, which contains two white eggs. The Oven- 
birds {Furnarius) run or hop unconcernedly among the wayfarers 
with the head thrown back, or pause with one foot uplifted ; 
they utter incessant and loud, but not unmelodious, cries with 
the beak outstretched, which are even heard at night.^ , Worms, 
^ Duets are said to be sung ; cf. Hudson Argentine Orniilwlogy^ i. 1888, p, 168. 
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insects and their larvae are sought upon the ground, and both 
sexes incubate, the pairs keeping together throughout the year. 
The curious nest (Fig. 105) is placed in exposed situations on 
branches, in forks of trees or shrubs, on posts, rocks, or house- 
roofs ; it has thick walls, almost unbreakable when dry, of clayey 
mud and dung mixed with a little hair or dry grass, a lining of 
the same materials underlying the three to five white eggs. This 
massive structure has an inner chamber with an outer passage 
running partly round it, and is generally the work of several 
months, the materials being only procurable in damp weather. 
The above refers at least to Furnarins cinnamomeitSy F, minor, 
and F rnfus (the “ Hornero ” or Baker) ; but White ^ states that 
F, figulus builds a stick nest, and E. Bartlett ^ that F. torridus 
deposits four creamy white eggs on twigs and bents in holes in 
banks. Upucerthia, resembling Geositta in general habits, ranges 
to an altitude of nine thousand feet. The lively Cucclodes recalls 
both the Wheatear and the Dipper, as it runs with upturned tail 
from stone to stone, takes short, low flights, or hunts for crusta- 
ceans, molluscs, and insects in the water, equally happy on the 
streams of the Andes, or the desolate lake-sides of Patagonia. The 
note is a sharp trill, while three white eggs are laid on a bed of 
grass and fur in holes. Sclerurus frequents damp forests, scratch- 
ing among the leaves, and crouching, when startled, on some trunk. 
Phloeocryptes flies weakly, but hops actively about reed-beds in 
pursuit of flies, uttering reiterated grating notes ; it attaches its 
Wren-like nest of grass or rushes and mud, lined with feathers, 
moss and hair, to a few of the reed-stems, and builds a projection 
over the entrance. The two or three oval eggs are glossy blue. The 
shrill- voiced clings to thebranches in search of insects 
like a Tit, and lays from three to six pointed white eggs on soft 
materials in holes in trees, sometimes utilizing nests of Furnarius 
rufus, Siptornis sordida, and other speciea Syncdlaxis, usually seen 
in pairs searching for food upon the bushes, has a persistent harsh 
double call or a cat-like cry ; it forms a loose, oval structure, which 
would fill an ordinary wheel-barrow, of thorny sticks and twigs in 
forks of trees, lining it with hair, feathers, woolly leaves,and the like, 
and often capping it with more leaves. This generally possesses a 
lower chamber connected by a vertical or horizontal passage with 
the entrance, itself protected by a tubular fabric; while more than 
1 P.Z.S. 1882, p. 609. ® Op. cit. 1873; p. 268. 
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3ne nest is often found in the same tree. The three or four eggs 
ire pale greenish-blue or whitish. Siptornis sordida appears to 
lave similar habits, but several of its congeners run like mice ; 
3r conceal themselves in herbage or holes, the marsh -loving 
Jpecies uttering very whirring notes. S. svlphurifera fabricates 
1 domed nest of grass among rushes, and lays two white eggs ; 
.hat of S, mcduToides is open, and lined with feathers and wool, 
hough the site is similar; that of S. striaticeps resembles the 
ast-mentioned, but is placed in a tree-fork and contains four or 
ive white eggs. S. hudsoni arches the grass over a hollow in 
he ground in open spots, and deposits five pale buff eggs on 
1 little powdered dung ; its flight is Pipit -like, and its cry 
nelancholy. Phacellodomus, usually found in hot dry valleys, is 
sluggish, and has a shrill, harsh voice ; the nest, containing four 
vhite eggs, being hung from the end of a branch, and recalling 
;hat of Synallaxis. Xenops, Sittosomus, Picolaptes, Xiphorhynchns, 
'^seudocolaptes, and many other forms are denizens of damp 
brests, and run up the tree-trunks spirally like Creepers, search- 
ng for prey and tapping the bark as Woodpeckers do; the 
3ries are plaintive or noisy, and the white eggs, apparently two 
'n number, are laid in holes. Large insects are sometimes 
Dattered upon the branches. Anumlius acuticaudus, the " Thorn- 
3ird ” or Firewood Gatherer,” makes a bulky nest some two 
bet high of thorny sticks, and places it in isolated trees. From 
m entrance near the top a spiral or zigzag passage leads to a 
ower cavity lined with grass, hair, feathers, and wool, where five 
pointed white eggs are deposited; while sometimes an upper 
•oosting chamber is added. This bird utters ticking chirps or 
trills, and feeds mainly upon the ground, regaining the branches 
vith difficulty. Homorus lophotes, the “ Cachalote,” with its 
strikingly white eyes and blue beak, haunts plains with scattered 
rees or bushes, being decidedly shy and quick of foot, though 
veak of flight; it eats insects, and turns up the earth with 
ts bill or claws. Rasping cries are often emitted in concert ; 
vhile the nest — even larger than tJhat of Anumlius — is a loose 
nass of similar structure, placed on some low branch or in a 
3ush, the three or four white eggs occasionally shewing through 
he bottom. Prymornis, again, has Woodpecker -like habits, 
vhereas Limnornis and Zimnophyes creep about dense reed-beds, 
md only appear now and then to utter jarring or chattering sounds. 
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Fam. X. Formicariidab. — The so-called "Ant-birds” — not 
known to live on ants — are plentiful in the forests of northern South 
America, whence the numbers decrease to Central America, Chili 
and Argentina. Of the two hundred or more species none inhabit 
the Antilles, but three occur in Trinidad and one in Tobago. Mr.* 
Sclater ^ allows as provisional Sub-families the strong ThamnophU- 
inae, the weaker FormicariiTiae, and the long-legged Grallariinae. 

The beak is strong, compressed, hooked, and teiminally toothed 
in the Thamnophilinae, being exaggerated in Batara, large and 
swollen in Cymbilanius, Siud exceptionally hooked in the former genus 
and Pygoptila; CyrnMlanitiSy Neoctanies, and Clytoctantes have 
the genys upturned. In the Formicariinae the bill is weaker 
and but slightly hooked, being very long and thin in Ehampho- 
caenus ; in the Grallariinae it is usually elevated and compressed, 
though broad in Pittasoina. The taxaspidean metatarsus (p. 471) 
is moderate or short in the Thamnophilinae, and remarkably long 
in the Grallariinae, where it may be very strong, as in Pittasoma ; 
among the Formicariinae it is short and thick in Bhopoterpe and 
Formicivora, long and thin in Psilorhamphus and Formicarius, 
and so forth. In Phlogopsis, Psilorhamphus^ BhamphocaenuSy 
HeterocnemiSy Myrmecizay HypocnemiSy Pithy s, and Gymnopithys 
the scutes are nearly fused. The outer and middle toes are joined 
towards the base. The wings, which have ten primaries and 
nine secondaries, are normally short and rounded, though longer 
in Bhopoterpe; the tail is commonly long and broad in the 
Thamnophilinae, varies greatly in the Formicariinae, and is very 
short and square in the Grallariinae. It may be rounded or 
graduated in the first two Sub-families, and Terenura has it 
remarkably thin ; Cercomojcray Formicivora caudata, and F, ferru- 
ginea have only ten rectrices in place of the usual twelve. 
Thamiwmanes has well-developed rictal bristles, Bhamphocaenus 
has the nostrils in a groove and partly covered by a membrane. 

The sexes are similar, and mainly reddish-brown, in Bhampho- 
caenusy PhlogopsiSy and the Grallariinae ; but generally the males 
are black and white, black, grey and brown, or uniform black ; 
and the females ferruginous, more or less relieved by black and 
white. Cross-bars, spots, and striations are not uncommon, 
the white often shewing as a Imnd on the tail, an edging to the- 
wing-coverts, or exceptionally, as in Pygoptila margaritatay as 
^ Cat. Birds Brit. Mus. xv. 1890, p. 177. 
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round spots on both wing aoid tail ; while the yellowish lower parts 
of Myrmotherula pygmaea, Herpsilochmus rufimarginatus and three 
species of Terenura exhibit the brightest tints found in the Family. 
Black or dark-hued caps are not infrequent ; crests occur in Batara, 
Pithy 8y and many members of Thamnophilus ; the rump-feathers 
are often dense and elongated, as in Thamnistes, Pygoptilay 
Chamaezay Cercomacray and Thamnomanes ; those of the flanks are 
much developed in Thamnocharis ; those of the lores are short 
and erect in Pyriglena, Bare red or bluish orbits are found occa- 
sionally ; Gymnocichla has most of the head naked and blue ; and 
the irides may be red, white, or brown. Batara is quite fourteen 
inches long, Myrmotherula pygmaea about three. 

The usually shy and retiring Formicariidae either skulk among 
dense undergrowth in hot tropical forests, or frequent more culti- 
vated districts ; they creep about silently, singly or in pairs, seek- 
ing spiders, insects and their larvae, on the twigs and foliage of 
trees, or on parasitical plants or grasses; while they habitually keep 
near the ground, though sometimes joining flocks of other birds 
in tlieir higher flights. Many carefully search the lower surface of 
the leaves for food with the head downwards, and occasionally eat 
seeds. The Grallariinae appear to be entirely, and the Formi- 
cariinae to a great extent terrestrial, hops being the characteristic 
mode of progress ; the tail is commonly carried erect or in motion, 
as in the case of FormicariuSy and is often much abraded by 
the thorny thickets. Thamnophilus alhinuchcdis and some other 
species choose dry situations, but generally the vicinity of water 
is preferred. The ordinary note in the Family is deep and 
powerful, and is said to have the effect of ventriloquism ; it con- 
sists of monotonously repeated soimds, like ke-ke-ke or ko-ko-ko, 
varied by more rasping tones or trills. The nest, a slight shallow 
structure, generally hung from the lower twigs of a tree or bush, is 
composed of straws, fibres, roots, and hair, or occasionally of leaves, 
moss, and wool ; it contains two or three white, bluish, or rufous- 
brown eggs, usually spotted, streaked, or zigzagged with red-brown, 
but more rarely with grey. 

Fam. XI. Oonopopha^dae. — These curious birds, and their 
equally remarkable allies the PteropiochidaCy differ from all other 
Passeres in having two incisions posteriorly on each side of the 
sternum. The ConopophagidaCy extending from Colombia to Bolivia 
and Brazil, include the genus Conopophaga and probably Coryth- 
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opis. The head is large, the bill depressed in the first-named, 
longer and more compressed in the last; the exaspidean meta- 
tarsus (p. 473) is thick and long in the one, with broad curved hind- 
claw, but is thinner, with straighter and weaker hallux, in the other. 
The outer and middle toes are basally connected. The wings are 
moderate and rounded, as in the next Family ; the tail is very short 
in Conopophaga, which has long, lax rump-feathers. The general 
coloration is brown, with a white mark behind the eye in the last- 
named genus ; the head may be black, or chestnut with black sides ; 
the throat black ; the breast banded with chestnut, black or grey ; or 
the central abdomen white. Corythopis has black striations below. 

Fam. XII, Pteroptochidae. — This group ranges from Costa 
Eica to Patagonia, occurring up to an altitude of nine or ten 
thousand feet. The bill is comparatively long and tliin in Scyta- 
lopus and Mcrulaxis, stronger in Liosceles, Pteroptochus, HylacteSy 
and Rhinocrypta, being much arched in the last-named ; the 
culmen expands into a peculiar oval plate in Acropiernis and Trip- 
torhinus ; while a membrane partially cover's the nostrils. The 
taxaspidean metatarsus (p. 471) is generally elongated and strong, 
with long claws, the hallux being long and incurved in Hylactes, 
and similar but straighter in Acropiernis; the whole foot is shorter 
in Rhinocryptay more slender in PteroptochuSy while the scutes are 
fused in front in Liosceles, The short, rounded wings have ten 
primaries and eight secondaries ; the tail varies in length, and 
may be graduated, as in Meridaxis and AcropterniSy or short and 
more even, as in Triptorhinus. Hylactes has fourteen rectrices 
in place of twelve. The colour is blackish, dark grey, or brown, 
often barred or scalloped with black ; the crown, rump, breast, or 
belly are at times chestnut or rufous, the lower parts varied with 
white, or even banded with orange. Merulaxis has long, stiff 
loral plumes, Rhinocrypta lanceolata a crest, and several forms 
elongated rump-feathers. In Acropiernis the back and abdomen 
are ocellated with white. The sexes are nearly similar. 

These peculiar birds are commonly shy and retiring, hopping 
actively about with erect tails, or running like mice, but rarely fly- 
ing, except between the boughs and the ground. They are decidedly 
difficult of observation, though they follow up the pedestrian under 
cover, betraying their position by their scolding cries. Many 
species, such as Hylaeies tarnii, the Guid-guid,” Pieropiochus 
Tuheculay the Cheu-can,” and Tripiorhinus paradoxuSy the Cheu- 
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gui,” inhabit damp, gloomy forests; others often frequent dry 
plains, or stony and bushy hill-sides, as H. megajpodius, El Turco,” 
and P. alhicoUis, the Tapaculo ” ; while Scytalopus magellanicus 
prefers thick woods, but also haunts grass-lands in the Falkland 
* Islands. Rhinocrypta laTiceolata, the " Gallito,” or Little Cock, 
lives in thickets and hedges, and struts in the open like a Fowl. 
The food, chiefly obtained upon the ground, consists of insects, 
seeds, and buds. The noisy and generally harsh notes vary con- 
siderably, Hylmtes tarnii yelping like a dog, Pteroptochus alhicollis 
sometimes uttering a sound like a coo, Triptorhinus paradoxus a 
reiterated frog-like croak, Rhinocrypta lanceolata a hollow chirrup 
or a scolding cry. The nest, commonly situated near the ground, 
is said in some cases to be made of sticks ; Rhinocrypta forms a 
domed structure of grass in a bush, and lays four eggs ; Scytalopus 
magellanicus is recorded as using a mass of moss upon a bank to 
contain its set of two ; Hylactes and Pteroptochus are reported to 
nest in burrows. The eggs are white, at least in the first three. 

2. Passeres diacromyodae. 

C. Suhoscines. 

This group contains only the two Families Menuridae (Lyre- 
birds) and Atrichornithidae (Scrub-birds), each with one genus, 
Menura and Atrichornis respectively. The former possesses three 
pairs of vocal muscles, the latter only two pairs ; ^ Menura, more- 
over, has a peculiarly long sternum, constricted towards the 
middle, while Atrichornis has but rudimentary clavicles, being 
thus unique among the Passerine forms. 

Fam. I. Menuridae. — Lyre-birds have a stout bill ; very long 
and powerful metatarsi, with robust elongated straight claws; and 
somewhat short rounded wings, with eleven primaries and ten 
secondaries. The tail has sixteen rectrices, and in the males of 
two species has the exterior pair of feathers curved like a lyre, 
with very narrow outer and very broad inner webs; the next 
six pairs have very distant barbs and no barbules, except towards 
the base ; while the two median plumes have narrow inner and 
no outer webs, and after crossing below, curve boldly outwards. 
The tongue is sagittate, the furcula U-shaped, the after-shaft 
rudimentary; the adults have no down. M. superha of New South 
Wales and South Queensland, some thirty-three inches long, is 
^ Some Oscines have as many as seven pairs, but Sphatmacus has only three. 
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dull brown, with a slaty tinge above, and more rufous throat, 
wings, and tail-coverts ; while the outer rectrices exhibit regular 
notch-like transparent or blackish markings on the chestnut inner 
webs, caused by the absence of barbules. The naked orbits are 



Fia, 106. — Lyre-Bird. Menum superba, x 

bluish or lead-coloured. The female has a long, broad, normal tail, 
the median feathers exceeding the rest. M. victoriae, of Victoria, 
is darker, with more boldly marked outer rectrices. M. alherti, of 
Queensland, and the Eichmond and Clarence Elver districts of 
New South Wales, is redder above, and has the tail less lyrate, 
the outer feathers being shorter, with no transparent notches. 
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Lyre-birds haunt precipitous sandy gullies in thick forests 
with tangled undergrowth, whether inland or near the coast ; 
and, though able to fly, live chiefly upon the ground, whence they 
leap, when scared, to branches even ten feet high. They run 
with the tail horizontal, and scratch among fallen leaves for insects 
— especially coleoptera — myriapods, worms, and molluscs; the 
solitary individuals or pairs which are usually observed being 
particularly shy. Each cock has a walk or playground, and scrapes 
little hillocks or hollows for dancing places, where he struts or 
pirouettes with erect tail and drooping wings, scratching, pecking, 
and singing at intervals. Apparently, however, he is not poly- 
gamous. The normal cry is a loud, liquid, gurgling sound ; but the 
Pheasants,** as the Colonists term them, are clever mockers, imitat- 
ing a cock*s crow, a hen*s cackle, a dog*s bark or howl, the Laughing 
Jackass*s note, or even the setting of a saw. The tail-feathers are 
said to be shed after breeding, and to be fully developed only by the 
fourth year, when males begin to sing. The oval, domed nests, 
placed on ledges of cliffs, on tops of old stumps, in forks of trees, or 
by fallen logs, are loose bulky masses of sticks, bark, grass, leaves, 
ferns, and moss, lined with roots and the bird’s feathers. The one 
large egg has a stone-grey, brown, or dark purple ground-colour, 
blotched, dotted, and streaked with purplish or blackish-brown. 
The chicks are said to be covered with black down in M. victoriae, 
white in AT. alberti, and brownish in M, superba ; and to remain 
six weeks in the nest. The hen sits with her tail curled side- 
ways or forwards. The flesh is dark, tough, and unpalatable. 

Fam. II. Atrichomithidae. — Atrichornis has a large bill; 
moderate scutellated metatarsi; extremely short wings with eleven 
primaries, the outer of which is very small, and some eight second- 
aries ; and a long, broad, graduated tail with twelve rectrices. 
The tongue is sagittate, the aftershaft rudimentary, and no down 
is present on adults. A, clamosa of Western Australia, about 
eight and a half inches in length, is brown above, barred with 
dusky, and reddish-white below, with a black pectoral patch ; 
A, rtifescens of New South Wales has the lower parts like the 
upper. The females appear to be unknown. These very shy 
birds haunt dense scrub, or grassy and bushy tracts, being very 
difficult of observation; they mimic the notes of other species 
cleverly, and also utter a peculiar noisy cry. They scratch in 
the ground, probably for insect-food. 
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D. Oscines, 

Of this group, or the true singing birds, the anatomy is even 
less worked out than that of the Suboscines, and consequently 
the relationships are in many cases extremely doubtful The ' 
Hirundinidae stand distinctly apart, with no other Families 
near them, though some similarity of habits, and possibly of 
structure, may be recognised in certain Micscicapidae (especially 
if Artamus be included among them), and to a less extent in 
a few Stumidae ; yet almost as much resemblance may be 
perceived in some Tyrannidae, which (not being Oscinine) can 
have no affinity to the Hirundinidae, The likeness is therefore 
probably one of analogy only, and, if so, of no taxonomic value. 
Here again it must be stated that the Oscines hardly attain more 
than the rank of a Family, and that in the Passeriformes the 
“ Families ” have not the same value as in the foregoing Orders. 

The Alaudidae are generally recognisable by the casing of 
their metatarsi (p. 496), but in other respects they seem to shew an 
affinity to the Motacillidae {Anthinae) on the one hand, and to 
the Fringillidae on the other. The wing-characters, on which 
reliance was formerly placed, prove to be wholly untrustworthy. 

As to the rest of the “ Families ” of Oscines^ it is impossible 
to indicate their probable relations by placing them in sequence, 
or even at present to group more than a few of them with any 
degree of assurance. Some have not yet been defined at all, and 
few of them sufficiently for anyone to be confident as to their 
limits. Thus in the Muscicapidae hardly any two systematic 
ornithologists will agree as to which genera should be included 
and which excluded. If restricted to Old World forms, there is 
still no defined boundary between them and the Campephagidae, 
while there is perhaps even less distinction between them and 
the Sylviidae (or Sylviinae, if these last be included among the 
Turdidae). Moreover, by some taxonomers the Mniotiltidae have 
been referred to the Muscicapidaey and though there is an obvious 
distinction between them in the number of the primaries, the 
instance of the Alaudidae (already mentioned) shews that this 
may be of very slight importance. 

Some other "Families” may perhaps be grouped with less 
risk of error. The Troglodytidae, Certhiidae, Sittidae and 
Paridae are possibly such ; but the limits of the last-named are 
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certainly not laid down, and it would be hard to give a good 
reason either for admitting or refusing to admit into it genera 
like Liothrix or Chamaea, while the puzzle is dtill greater in 
regard to some forms from Australia and New Zealand. 

The two latest writers on the subject, Dr. Gadow and Pro- 
fessor Newton, abstain from ofiFering any scheme of Classification of 
the Oscines, the latter limiting himself to the declaration, already 
expressed by the late W. K. Parker, that the Corvidae should 
stand as the highest group. As regards their predecessors it will be 
enough here to enumerate the “ Families ” in the order in which 
they were arranged by Dr. Stejneger^ in 1885, and Dr. Sharpe* 
in 1891 ; the scheme of the last author, however, being reversed 
to harmonize with the plan of the present volume, in which the 
lower groups are assigned priority. The order of Dr. Stejneger, 
which is based on both anatomy and morphology, is that subse- 
quently followed, but his Families are not invariably adhered to. 


Dr, Stejneger. 

Dr Sharpe. 

Alaudidae. 

Hirundinidae, 

Motacillidae. 

Muscicapidae, 

[H]Enicuridae, 

Timaliidae. 

Campophagidae, 

Pycnonotidae 

Timeliidae, 

Leiotrichidae. 

Mimidae, 

Muscicapidae. 

Troglodytidae, 

Tnrdidae, 

Cinclidae. 

Ginclidae. 

Turdidae, 

Troglodytidae, 

Ckamaeidae f 

Mimidae ? 

Sylviidae. 

Vireonidae, 

Ampelidae, 

Artamidae, 

Hirundinidae. 

Laniidae, 

Campephugidae, 

Regulidae. 

Dicruridae. 

Paridae, 

Ampelidae. 

Zosteropidae, 

Artamidae ? 

Dicaeidae. 

Laniidae, 

Nectariniidae, 

Vireonidae f 

Meliphagidae, 

Certhiidae, 

Paridae. 

Mniotiltidae, 

Oriolidae, 

Motacillidae, 

Paradtseidae, 

Alaudidae, 

Corvidae, 

Fringillidae, 

Stumidae, 

Coerebidae, 

^ Stejneger, Standard Natural History ^ iv. 1885. 


* Sharpe, A Eemew ofEecerU Attempts to Classify Birds^ 1891 (2nd Ornith. Congress). 
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Dr. Stsjiteoer. 

Meltphagidae, 

Nectariniidae, 

Dicaeidae. 

Certhiidae, 

Coerebidae, 

Mniotiltidae, 

Tanagridae. 

Ploceidae, 

Icteridae. 

Fringillidae. 


Dr. Sharpe. 
Tanagridae. 
Ploceidae, 

Icteridae, 

Oriolidae, 

Dicruridae. 

Eurycerotidae. 

Eulabetidae, 

Stumidae, 

Ptilonorhynchidae, 

Paradieeidae, 

Corvidae. 


As regards structure, the Oscines have one posterior incision 
or fenestra on each side of the sternum ; the furcula is U-shaped ; 
the tongue is variable, as is the syrinx (pp. 13, 21, 22, 467); the 
nostrils may be pervious or impervious ; an after-shaft is nearly 
always present, though comparatively weak ; down occurs sparingly 
on the blind young, and is absent, or only found on the unfeathered 
spaces, in adults. The primaries number ten or eleven; the second- 
aries nineteen, twenty, or even more; the rectrices normally twelve. 
The form of the bill, wings, and tail are discussed under the 
different Families ; the metatarsus exceptionally is smooth in front, 
but is ordinarily scutellated, while behind it is smooth and generally 
compressed, except in the Alaudidae, which, having it scutellated 
posteriorly, are termed scutelliplantar, as opposed to laminiplantar 
(with one homy growth behind). The hallux is the strongest toe. 

Of fossil forms of Oscines, Osteornis {Protoriiis) of the Lower 
Eocene of Glarus in Switzerland may be Passerine ; Palaegithalus 
(Sylviinae) and Laurillardia (Sturnidae) have been found in the 
French Upper Eocene ; Pcdaeospiza (Fringillidae) in the Oligocene 
of Colorado; Motacilla, Turdus, Lanins, Corvus, Fringilla, and 
Loxia in the French Miocene or in the Breccia of Italy; Scolephagus 
and Corvus in the Pliocene of Oregon ; Palaeocorax in the Chatham 
Islands ; an extinct Foudia (Fringillidae) in K(5union. 

Fam. I. Alaudidae. — The Larks inhabit the Palaearctic, 
Indian, and Ethiopian Kegions, only one genus {Otocorys), with 
many races, being found in America, and one {Mirafra) in the 
Australian Kegion. Of the former, 0, peregrina occurs as far 
south as Bogota, while the latter is found in Australia and Flores, 
if. liova is peculiar to Madagascar, if javanica to Borneo and 
Java, Spizilauda deva to India. Alanda arvensis, the Sky-Lark, 
and Lullula arhorea, the Wood-Lark, alone breed in Britain : but 
Otocorys alpestris, the Shore-Lark, is a regular winter-visitor 
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to our shores; While Galerita cristaia, the Crested Lark, Calandrella 
hrcu^hydactyla, the Short-toed Lark, and Melanocorypha dbirica, 
the White-winged Lark, occur occasionally. The Sky-Lark has been 
introduced into Long Island, N.Y., Australia, and New Zealand. 

• The bill is long and curved in Certhilauda and Alaemony shorter 
and slender in Mauda, similar but more robust in Galerita, abbrevi- 
ated and conical in Calandrella, Pyrrhvlauda, and Melanocorypha, 
and extraordinarily stout in Bhamphocorys, with a gap between the 
maxilla and mandible. The metatarsus is elongated, and may be 
more slender as in Certhilauda, or stouter as in Galerita and Melano- 
corypha ; the hind-claw is generally much lengthened and straight, 
but may be short and curved, as in Calandrella, Pyrrhvlauda, 


/t 



Fig. 107. — Sky-Lark. Almtda arvensis. x 

and Alaemon, The wing varies much in length, many forms 
having the outer primary almost aborted, though in Mirafra and 
elsewhere it is of fair size ; the inner secondaries are nearly as long 
as the primaries in Calandrella, The tail is moderate or short, 
and may be rounded, nearly square, or emarginate. The normal 
coloration is light-brown with darker longitudinal streaks, the 
under parts being whitish and frequently spotted anteriorly ; desert 
forms, however, often have uniform pale buff or rufous plumage — 
for example, Galenta imhellina and Ammomanee, Melanocorypha 
yeltoniensis is nearly black in the male; others of the same genus 
have a black gorget ; the black-cheeked Bhamphocorys, Alaemon 
alaudipes and Melanocorypha sibirica exhibit white wing-patches ; 
while Otocorys has a projecting black tuft on each side of the 
occiput, black cheeks, lores, and bands on the crown and breast, the 
VOL. IX 2 k 
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rest of the face and throat, or even the lower parts, being yellowish. 
TephroeoTffs cinerea and Mirafra apiata have a rufous crown and 
ht^t respectively. Pyrrhtilauda is chiefly black below, and varies 
above from grey to chestnut, relieved by black and white. Ordinarily 
the sexes in Larks are similar. Crests are not uncommon. 

Certhilavda, Alaemon, and Ammomanea inhabit deserts or arid 
plains, Alavdvla raytal frequents sandy islets, and Otocorys often 
selects uplands ; but most forms only require open country, being 
chiefly ground-birds and seldom found near woods. Lvllula, how- 
ever, loves heaths and the outskirts of copses, and Mirafra bushy 
spots. Larks often flock together, and are not usually shy, since 
they will even enter villages ; the desert species are particularly 
quick runners, while the flight is exceptionally weak in Ammo- 
manes, Calandrella, and some others, though as a rule sufficiently 
strong. Perching is not an uncommon habit, Ltdltda and Mirafra 
habitually settle on trees or tall bushes, and several forms squat 
to avoid detection. In general dusting takes the place of washing. 
The food consists of insects and their larvae, seeds, worms,* small 
molluscs, crustaceans, or even berriea Most Larks soar while 
uttering their pleasing trills, and plaintive calls are often heard ; 
Lvllvla has a more flute-like song, Pyrrhulavda utters a shrill 
chirp. Galerita cristata and Melanocorypha calandra imitate other 
birds successfully when caged. The cup-shaped nest of bents, 
lined with finer grasses, fibres, or hair, is placed in herbage or in 
some depression in the soil — wool, cotton, rags, or even sticks 
being exceptionally added ; but two or three species of Mirafra 
build a domed structure, occasionally placed on bare rocks or roofs 
of houses. The eggs are generally whitish, closely spotted or 
zoned with purplish-grey or brown; some specimens, however, 
are thickly freckled with yellowish or marked with reddish. The 
number varies from two in Pyrrhvlauda, and about three in Am- 
moman^es, to five, six, or even seven. Both sexes incubate in some 
cases, while two or more broods are often reared in the season. 
Thousands of Sky-Larks are netted annually for the table. 

Fam. II. MotacUlidaie. — This group comprises the Sub- 
families MotaciLlinae, or Wagtails, and Anthinae or Pipits. The 
bill is thin and more or less elongated, with a slight notch, 
the culmen being decidedly curved in Oreocorys, The metatarsus 
is very long in Wagtails, variable but shorter in Pipits ; it is 
usually slender, with the hind daw well developed and slightly 
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curved ; though it is stout, with very long hallux, in MacroKiyXf 
JCanthocorys, and Neocorya. The wing is commonly elongated and 
pointed, with the inner secondaries reaching nearly to the end of 
the primaries, but it is shorter and more rounded in some species 
<rf Anthua. The tail is very long in Wagtails, but moderate 
in Pipits, being generally somewhat emarginate. 

Wagtails range over the Old World, but are lacking in 
Australia and Polynesia ; two species extend to the extreme 



Fia. 108. — Yellow Wagtail. MotacUla rail, xf. (Trom' Natur<d Hi^ory of Sdh(yr7itJ) 

north-west of America, one is accidental in Greenland, and one 
is restricted to Madagascar. Pipits are almost cosmopolitan, 
though not found in Polynesia ; only two forms, however, inhabit 
North America, while one is peculk]^ to New Zealand, and 
another to Australia; Anthua bogotensis is exclusively Andean, 
A. antarcticiiB occurs in South Georgia, A. bertheloti occupies 
Madeira and the Canaries. 

Wagtails are generally black and white, grey and white, grey 
yellow breast (or even head), greenish with yellow lower 
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par^ and greyish or black heads, or almost entirely yellowish. 
Most Pipits are brown above, with dark streaks, and light edges 
to the feathers, and are buff, whitish, or rufous below, with tri- 
angular brown spots. The outer rectrices are usually more or less 
white, as are sometimes part of the others. Limonidromus, how-v 
ever, is an olive-brown Wagtail with two black crescentic marks 
below, Anthiis chloris a Pipit with a yellow patch on the breast. 
A, roaaceus yellow axillaries; A. tenellv^, has the wings, tail, 
cheeks, and under surface chiefly yellow, with a black pectoral 
band. The curious genus Maeronyx, to its mainly brown colora- 
tion adds orange, yellow, or pink lower parts with a black gorget, 
while it shews a marvellous resemblance in other respects to Stur^^ 
nella (p. 580) — M, crocea to S. magjia, M, ameliae to S, deJilippvL 
The bill and feet are usually black in Wagtails ; the former is 
brown, with paler mandible and yellowish gape in Pipits, where 
the feet are brown, yellowish, or reddish. The females are duller, 
and in the Motacillinae the young are usually browner. 

Wagtails frequent streams and stagnant waters, as in the case of 
the Pied, White, and Grey Wagtails, Motacilla luguhris, M, alha, 
and M. melanope ; or they haunt fields of corn and meadows, as 
in the Blue-headed and Yellow Wagtails, M. jlava and M, raii. 
All the above breed in Britain, but the Wliite and Blue-headed 
species rarely. The Grey and the Yellow Wagtails both have yellow 
breasts, but the former has a grey, the latter an olive, back. 

Pipits prefer open places with rough herbage, as for instance 
the Meadow-Pipit, Anthus praterms ; rocky shores, as the Rock- 
Pipit, A ohscuTus; or open parts of woods and banks, as the 
Tree-Pipit, A, trivicdia. These nest commonly with us, while the 
Red-throated Pipit, A, cerviims, the Tawny Pipit, A. campestris, 
Richard’s Pipit, A, richardi, and the Water -Pipit, A, spipoletta, 
visit us occasionally. Flocks are rarely seen, but a few individuals 
often congregate on the sea-beaches in winter ; the flight is easy, 
though jerky, and not protracted; that of Wagtails being distinctly 
undulating, Neocorys soars like a Sky-Lark, and the Tree-Pipit in 
particular hovers above his perch while singing. The songs of the 
last-named, and of Motacilla vidua are more Finch-like ; that of 
Neocorys Lark-like ; those of other species shrill, and less frequent 
than their repeated call- or alarm-note of chit-chit (Pipits) or 
chis-sic (Wagtails). The food consists of seeds, insects, worms, 
small molluscs and crustaceans, usually procured upon the ground. 
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Wagtails hunting for flies round cattle, and being very commonly 
seen wading. Pipits make their nests almost entirely of grass, 
Anthus correndera and A, rufvlus occasionally adding an over- 
arching cover ; Wagtails use moss, grass, and roots, with a bedding 
of hair and feathers. The four to six eggs are bluish white or 
brownish, with grey, blackish, or brown spots in the Pied Wag- 
tail and its similarly coloured allies, yellowish-white with yellowish 
and greenish-brown markings in others of the Sub-family ; in 
Pipits they are commonly greyish or yellowish-white with brown 
and grey mottlings, sometimes covering the whole shell ; while in 
the Tree-Pipit they vary from grey with dark brown spots and 
streaks to reddish-white, with rich brown, claret-colour, or bright 
red markings or close frecklings. A Idack line or two is a com- 
mon feature throughout the Family. Wagtails choose for nesting 
sites ledges of rocks, crevices, holes in trees or walls, tops of 
pollarded willows, stony banks, or — in the Yellow Wagtail group 
— hollows in the soil among herbage. Pipits prefer the ground, 
or even spots shaded by trees, as in the Tree-Pipit. 

Fam. III. Henicuridae. — The Fork-tails, a group of doubtful 
alBfinity, generally placed near the Motacillidae, extend from the 
Himalayas and the hills of South and West China to Burma and 
the Great Sunda Islands, one of the species — some dozen in number 
— reaching Samarcand westwards. They are black and white birds, 
with stout, straight, and usually elongated bills, long, strong 
metatarsi without scutellation, moderate rounded wings, extra- 
ordinarily long forked and graduated tails — except in Henicurus 
sctnderiy where the shape is square and the feathers short — and 
well -developed rictal bristles. The outer pair of rectrices are 
white. H, ruficapilla has an orange-chestnut crown and hind 
neck, nearly the whole back being chestnut in the female ; that 
sex of If. velahis has a brown head ; two species have the upper 
parts spotted with white, and two the back slate -coloured. 
Several of them have crests. The bill is black, the feet whitish. 
These active unsuspicious birds haunt forest -streams or hill- 
^torrents, and hunt for molluscs, insects and their larvae, near or 
in the water. They often wag the tail when perched on stones 
or branches. The large nest is formed of fibres, roots, and moss, 
and is placed on rocks or tree-stumps ; the three or four eggs are 
greenish-white, with scattered brownish spots. 

Fam. IV. Timeliidae. — In this Old World assemblage are in- 
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duded by Dr. Sharpe' many^nera rather referable to the Turdidae, 
Pycnonotidae, Troglodytidae, and Paradiseidae ; but the Family 
may be taken to contain most of that author's Cmteropodes and 
Timdiae^ the Tit-like Liotriches, and perhaps Clitonyx, Chaetohids, 
and Myxophomus. The whole question, however, is very doubtful, 
and no decision can yet be arrived at. The supposed diagnostic 
points are the rounded wings curved to fit the body, the lax, soft 
plumage, the comparatively large outer primary, the similarity of 
the unspotted females and yoxmg, and the Thrush-like bill This 
bill, however, may be very strong and hooked, as in Myiophoneus 
and Gampsorhyrichm ; stout, deep, and wide, with festooned maxilla, 
as in Paradoxornis ; similar but smaller, as in ChlevAmcus and 
Suthora ; short and blunt, as in several of the Liotriches ; ex- 
tremely elongated, slender and decurved, as in Pomatorhinus ; or 
extraordinarily so, as in Xiphorliamplius, It is not infrequently 
notched. The metatarsi ai'e typically strong or even clumsy, 
and vary considerably in length ; in Liothrixy however, they are 
slender ; while Cholornis has only two anterior toes (p. 10). The 
tail, often broad and much graduated, may be very long, as in Sibia, 
or no longer than the upper coverts, as in Oligura ; the rectrices 
being obliquely truncated in Siva, curved outwardly in Liothrixy 
and frequently pointed or somewhat spiny. Elongated rictal 
bristles are not uncommon ; several species have crests, that of 
Grammatoptila being exceptionally large ; rigid shafts occur in 
the head- and mantle-feathers of Acanthoptila, on the forehead in 
Dumetia, Timelia, and Chaetops ; hair-like plumes decorate the 
back of Macronus ; the ijiner secondaries are much produced in 
Cinclorhamphus ; the cheeks are bare in AethocAchla, 

The sexes are commonly alike, the plain rufous coloration 
being often relieved by black, white, and grey ; Liothrix and 
ClitonyXy however, shew tints of red or yellow ; Myiophoneus of 
purple, blue, and black, and in some cases maroon ; Brachypteryx 
of indigo. Hyperergus is partly olive-green, while Trochalopterum 
chrysopterum and T. phoeniceum exhibit respectively golden and 
crimson hues, not to mention other instances. 

Many of the forms are found from the Indian Eegion to New 
Guinea, New Caledonia, and New Britain, one reaching Fiji 
and two New 2iealand ; others occur in the Ethiopian countries, 
whence a species of Argya extends to Morocco and Tripoli, and 
^ Cat. Birds Brit, Mus, vi. 1881. * op. cit vii. 1883, pp. xii-xvi. 
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a second to Arabia and the Jordan. Crossleyia, Bernieria, Mysta- 
cornis, Xanthomixis and Oxylales are peculiar to Madagascar. 

Most members of the Family inhabit woods near water with 
thick undergrowth, or more rarely stony hills, scrubby gullies, 
and rocky torrents ; CiTiclorhaviphus haunts grassy plains ; Crate-- 
Topus kirhi prefers reeds. The majority are decide^y terrestrial, 
skulking warily among the bushes and grass, either singly or in 
small companies, while some are inquisitive and active. The flight 
is low, short, undulating, and laboured; but the birds hop and climb 
well, bounding over the ground or clinging to the treea The Jap- 
anese and Chinese “Hill-Ilobin” {lAothrix lutea) and its allies are 
more arboreal, as are Paradoxornis, Suthora, and so forth. Orthonyx 
is said to dance like a Lyre-bird (p. 493). Many species scratch up 
the soil or dead leaves in search of insects and their larvae, which, 
with seeds, constitute the chief food; fruit, however, or even small rep- 
tiles, crabs, worms, 


and molluscs are 


occasionally eaten. 
The tail is often car- 
ried erect ; Cinclo- 
soma rises with a 
whirring noise; Cin- 
clorhamphus hovers 
in the air. Several 
members of the 
Family are com- 
paratively silent, 
Sittiparus and 
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Fig. 109. — “ Babbling Thnish.” Timdia iruxculata. 


Alcippe twitter, 

Stachyridopsis utters clear, bell-like tones, Timelia slowly repeated 
cries, Myiophoneus a fine whistle ; but usually harsh chattering 
or screaming noises alternate with chuckles, croaks, clucks, or a 
laughing chorus. Psophodes is called the “ Coach-whip bird,” from 
its notes ending like the crack of a whip. The hahits of Clitonyx 
are said to resemble those of the iifeliphagidaa The nest is 
commonly a rough structure of leaves, moss, herbage, and the 
like, often lined with roots, which is placed in low trees, bushes, 
reeds, grass, holes in trees, or banks, by Oarrvdax, Argya, and 
Turdinm; in crevices of rocks, by Ghaetops ; or on crags near 
torrents, by Myiophoneus. It may consist of somewhat softer 
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materials, frequently bedded with fur, wool, or feathers, as in 
Crateropus, ParadoxomUf and Trochaiopterum — several pairs of 
the last-named occasionally using the same tree ; or it may be a 
domed mass of grass, leaves, bark, and moss, situated on or near 
the ground, as in Timelia, Orthonyx, Pomatorhinus, Pellornmm, 
and Rhopocichlcu Lioptila and some of its nearest allies build 
a mossy cup, adorned with cobwebs, in high firs or other trees. 
The eggs of Crateropus and Argya are deep greenish-blue, glossy 
and spotless ; those of Garrulax are similar, or pale blue or white : 
those of Dryonastes light blue ; those of Pomatorhimis, Stachyris, 
OrthonyXy and Xiphorhamphus white ; those of Paradoxornis 
whitish, with yellow-brown and purple markings. The ground- 
colour is frequently greenish-blue, olive, brown, salmon, creamy, 
or white, and shews scattered or dense spots, streaks, freckles, 
blotches, or even hieroglyphics, of reddish, purplish, chocolate, 
olive, grey, or occasionally black. The coloration, however, is by 
no means constant in each genus, while the number varies from 
two to five or six. The Australian Pomatorhini fashion large 
domed nests, after the manner of Magpies, of twigs lined with 
bark and feathers, and add a spout-like entrance, while several 
are commonly found at the ends of the branches of the same tree ; 
their buff or purplish eggs, clouded with brown and purple, and 
streaked with black hair-lines, number from four to ten. 

FauL V. Pycnonotidae. — The Bulbuls, often included among 
the Timeliidae, have a fairly long bill, usually somewhat stout and 
curved, which is Finch-like in Spizixm, very long and thin in 
Phyllostrephus, and so forth. The maxilla is generally notched, 
being minutely serrated in Andropadmy and decidedly hooked in 
Tricholestes, Aethorhynchm, and Trichophoropsis ; while strong or 
weak rictal bristles are ordinarily present. The abreviated meta- 
tarsi lack scales in several genera. The wings are normally short, 
rounded, and concave — though more pointed in Hypsipetes and 
Irena (if these really belong to the Family), Hemixm, Alcurm, 
and Ixocincla or even long in Tylas — the secondaries are much 
elongated in Aefhorhynchus, The tail is sometimes square or 
graduated, but is commonly rounded, being rarely forked, as in 
Hypsipetes ; in Irerta and Micropus the coverts are much length- 
ened, while they nearly equal the rectrices in /. crinigera. Crests 
occur frequently, the constituent feathers in Alcurm being obtuse, 
in Criniger long and pointed, in Otocompm somewhat recurved. 
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Most of the Family are characterized by long, fluffy rump-plumage 
and conspicuous nuchal or dorsal hairs, the latter reaching their 
highest development in Trieholestes, The feathers hide the 
nostrils in Irena and Spizixtcs ; Poliolophus has a yellow circum- 
ocular wattle, and several species of Pycnonotus possess fleshy 
eyelids of black, red, or grey. 

The usual coloration is olive-brown, olive-green, or olive-yellow, 
commonly with wholly or partially yellow, white, greyish, or 
even orange, rufous, and buff under parts ; Hypsipetes perniger is 
entirely black, Micropus melanoleucus black with white wing-spots, 
and many species are mottled with yellowish or white. Tracliy- 
eomus has a yellow cap of decomposed bristly feathers ; while 
elsewhere the head or the throat is often more or less black, brown, 
chestnut, grey, and rarely yellow or white. The tail and rump may 
be rufous, yellow, or orange, occasionally barred with black ; and 
white or yellow markings frequently adorn the wings. Otocompsa 
shews crimson or scarlet ear-tufts, and crimson or yellow under 
tail-coverts ; certain species of Pycnonotus have the latter scarlet, 
orange, or yellow ; Eubigula has loose, stiff, scarlet plumage on 
the throat, and an orange under surface. Chloropsis is green and 
yellow, relieved by orange, blue, pm’ple and black, and exhibits a 
conspicuous blue, purple, or emerald shoulder-patch, except in C. 
cyanopogon and (7. jiavipennis ; Aegithina and Aethorhynchus are 
green, black, and yellow; while Irena (the Fairy Blue-bird) is either 
brilliant turquoise, with black wings, tail, and under parts, or 
purple-blue, varied by cobalt above, with or without a black mantle 
and under surface. The bill and legs range from brown, black, or 
plumbeous, to coral red, orange, yellow, or whitish. The sexes are 
similar, except in Aegithina, Aethorhynchus, Chloropsis, and Irena. 

From their headquarters in the Indian and Indo- Malay 
countries, the Pycnonotidae extend to China, Hainan, Formosa, 
and the Moluccas, Hypsipetes even reaching Japan ; they also 
occupy the whole Ethiopian Eegion,.with Madagascar and the 
neighbouring islands. To these latter Ixocincla and Tylas (p. 533) 
are peculiar ; while Pycnonotus, Crimigtr and Xenocichla inhabit 
both of the above Eegions, and the first is found from Morocco 
to the Cyclades, Ehodes, Cyprus, and Palestine. 

Bulbuls are gregarious arboreal birds of feeble flight, rarely 
seen upon the ground, where they move with awkward shuffles or 
short hops. The majority are sociable, and frequent gardens, 
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orchards, forests, and low jungles ; they feed chiefly upon fruits, 
including berries and seeds, but also upon insects, which Aetho- 
Thyrickus, AegUhina, and Chloropsis in especial seek among the 
leaves and branches of the tre^. The ordinary note is a mellow 
cheerful whistle, becoming a pretty song in such species as Pycno- 
Twtus haemorrhous, and P, xardhopygus, the Ceylon and Palestine 
“Nightingales”; chattering and chirping sounds are, however, 
often heard, while Criniger, Phyllostrephus and Hypsipetes 
habitually utter reiterated jarring or croaking cries, particularly 
when roosting in company. The flimsy, or occasionally bulky, 
nests of twigs, fibres, grass, moss, and cobwebs are placed in low 
trees, bushes, creepers, or bamboo-clumps; Aegithina, Chloropm, 
and Irena generally laying two or three white or greenish eggs 
with brown streaks or spots, and the remaining forms from two 
to four, of a pinkish* white or salmon colour, with markings of 
various reds and purples. The nest of lole is suspended by the 
rim like that of an Oriole. The Perso-Arabic Bulbul of poets is 
probably Davlias hafizi, a true Nightingala 

Faro. VI. Muscicapidae. — The Old World Flycatchers are a 
group of somewhat vague definition, Hemipus appearing closely 
allied to the Laniidae, Cryptolopha to the Sylviinae, Lioptilus to 
the Timeliidae, Connexion with the Turdinae is implied by the 
more or less spotted plumage of the young, though the metatarsus 
is usually scutellated anteriorly. Typically the bill is broad 
and flat, with stiff rictal and prominent nasal bristles; it is 
extremely wide, with the culminal ridge strongly developed in 
Machaerorhynchus, Myiagra, Bias, and Smithornis ; Sisura has it 
longer and more slender ; Chelidorhynx short, with a pronounced 
hook ; and the diminutive Smicrornis exceptionally small ; while 
many species have it much less robust. The feet, usually weak, may 
be stronger, as in ChXoropeta ; the wings, ordinarily elongated and 
pointed, and especially so in Hemkhelidon, are at times abbre- 
viated and rounded, as in Niltava, whereas the secondaries in 
Platystira and Newtonia nearly equal the primaries, of which the 
outer is very short. The tail is also short in Diaphorophyia, but 
is usually moderate or long, and frequently much graduated, as in 
Ehipidura (Fantail), Mminia, and Terpsiphone, the males of the 
last having the two median feathers twice the length of the body. 
Terpsiphone, Cyanomyias, Bias, Trochocercus, and so forth, have 
fine crests, shorter in the female ; while fleshy wattles, roimd or 
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above the eye, of scarlet, blue, or yellow, are found in Terpsi- 
phone, ZeocephuB, Diaphorophyia, Platystira, and Arees, The bill 
is sometimes reddish or blue, and the inside of the mouth green 
or yellow, as in certain Birds of Paradise. 

The males of our summer visitors, the Spotted and Pied Fly- 
catchers, Mvscieapa grisola and M, atricapilla, are respectively 
brown with whitish under parts streaked with dusky, and black 
and white; the hen-bird being similar in the former case, but in the 
latter olive-brown, with the frontlet, wing-patches, and lower surface 
buflP instead of white. M. {Erythrosterna) parva, which is brown 
with grey head, and has a reddish-orange fore-neck that becomes 
rufous in the female, occurs accidentally in Britain. Platystira is 
glossy bluish- or greenish-black above with white markings, and 
white beneath with a black pectoral band, the female having 
greyer upper parts, and sometimes a maroon chest ; Erythromyias 
is black and white, with an orange-rufous breast or back ; Pseudo- 
gerygone is olive-green, brown, or grey above — dark crimson in P, 
rubra — with an admixture of black, buff, rufous, yellow, or white, 
and has similar or yellow tints below ; Chasiempis is brownish, 
relieved by black, white, and bay ; Cvlicicapa is greenish-yellow 
with a bright yellow lower surface, the head being grey in one 
species. The hen-bird in these foui* genera, where known, resembles 
the male. That sex of Niltava is blackish or purplish, varied with 
rich cobalt, especially on the neck, the under parts being orange- 
rufous or purplish-grey ; the female is chiefly olive, often with 
a blue or lilac neck -patch. Malurus commonly shews a fine 
mixture of blue, purple, and velvety-black, with a little brown 
and white ; one of its members is chiefly brown, but has a blue tail, 
and a lilac crown with black centre ; a second is vermilion, black 
and brown above, and black below ; a third has crimson in the 
place of vermilion ; a fourth is bluish- black and white. The hen- 
birds are mainly brown, often with a blue, or even a green, tail. 
Piezorhyvchus has two metallic black species, while P. chryso- 
melas is orange-yellow and black ; Metaholus is almost white, with 
black face and throat ; and lastly, Terpsiphone (or Tchitrea), well 
known on Chinese and Japanese screens and fans, contains several 
long-tailed and finely crested white birds, with glossy greenish- 
black head and throat, and with black markings on the wings and 
tail in P. paradid, the Paradise-Flycatcher. The female is rich 
bay above, with similar head, but grey cheeks and throat. In 
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Other qtecies the males are said to be maroon, cinnamon, chestnut, 
blue-grey, or glossy-black above. T, mutcUa of Madagascar may 
be dimorphic. Nuchal collars, elongated silky flank-feathers, and 
spots or stripes below, are not infrequent in the Family. 

Flycatchers are common in the Ethiopian, Indian, and Aus- 
tralian Begions ; and several species are Palaearctic, four or five 
reaching Europe. Most of them are migratory, the Spotted Fly- 
catcher nesting north- 
wards to Tromsb and 
Archangel, the Pied Fly- 
catcher nearly as far. 
They love wooded dis- 
tricts, and Gei'ygoiM even 
gloomy fore.sts ; while they 

X V are usually silent and soli- 
tary, feeding on little but 
insects, which are 
liahitually caught 


Fig. 110. — Paradise Flycatolier. Terpsiplmm 
paradm. x J. 

upon the wing with an audible snap of the 
bill, though also procured upon the boughs 
or by darting to the ground. The graceful, 
undulating, or zigzag flight, and the sudden 
dash into the air, followed by a quick 
return to the perch, are especially charac- 
teristic, as is a frequent quivering of the 
wings and tail ; Rhipidura motacUloides^ 
is Wagtail-like in habits; while Simra 
inquieta, the '' Grinder '' of Australia, runs along the river-sides, 
or hovers like a Kestrel, making a grinding sound in the air, 
whence it descends vertically to secure its prey. Other species of 
Rhipidura pick flies off cattle, and rise and fall perpendicularly 
in the air, opening the fan-shaped tail or tumbling completely over. 
Malurus runs quickly, or bounds along with rapid hops. Most 
Flycatchers are tame, but several are pugnacious; Lamoturdus 
is stated to be gregarious ; Parmma creeps about thick bushes ; •• 
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Smicrornis clings to the branches like a Tit ; NUtava and other 
forms eat berries and the like in late summer ; Eopsaltria and 
Gerygone are very fond of insect-larvae. The voice is usually 
faint, but is harsh in Terpdphone, Smithornis, and BatiSy croak- 
ing in Piezorhynchus and Lanioturdua ; Sisura whistles ; Gery- 
goncy Malurm, and our Pied Flycatcher, have pleasing Eedstart- 
like songs ; while that of Microeca, which often soars aloft when 
singing, is said to resemble the strain of the Chaffinch. The neat 
nest, usually formed of grass, moss, leaves, bark, fibres, or hair, and 
not infrequently decorated with lichens or cobwebs, is placed in low 
forks or cavities of trees, if not among creepers or outgrowths on 
banks, Terpaiphone preferring higher situations. Gerygone builds 
a covered pear-shaped structure, with or without a protecting 
porch, of like materials, lined with fur or feathers, and suspends it 
in shrubs ; Malurua and Smicrornis make rounder fabrics ; while 
that of Ochromela is somewhat similar, but is composed of grass 
and ferns, and usually placed in low vegetation. The eggs, in 
number from two to six, are greenish- or buffish-white, with red, 
brown, or rarely grey, spots and blotches ; exceptionally they are 
uniform light blue, as in Mmcwapa atricapilla ; white, as in 
Chdidorhynx ; apple-green, green-blue, or whitish, with reddish- 
brown, yellowish, or lilac markings, as in Eopscdtria ; or white, with 
red or purplish spots, as in Malurua^ Chasiempis, and Gerygone, 

Fam. VII. Tordidae. — Tliis group is here divided into five 
Sub-families, (1) Turdinae or Thrushes and their allies ; (2) Myio- 
dectinae ; (3) Sylviinae or Warblers; (4) Folioptilinae ; and (5) 
MimiTiae or Mocking-birds. The first and third of these are 
often considered separate Families, but they are so closely con- 
nected by the Saxicoline and Euticilline forms that they can 
hardly lay claim to such rank, while the Accentorinae and Pegu- 
linae of certain authors seem unnecessary. The Miminae shew 
some affinity to the Wrens (Troglodytidae). 

Sub-fam. 1. Turdinae, — In this section the biU is usually rather 
long and stout, being notched but hardly curved, with few, if any, 
basal bristles; it is somewhat hooked in the so-called genus GeocicMa 
— where it is much lengthened in five'^species, and abbreviated in G. 
princii ; large, broad, and arched in Turnagra (a doubtful member 
of the Family) ; comparatively short and slender in Siaiia, Euti- 
cilia, Erithacua, Saxicola, and so forth ; more robust in Accentor, 
The metatarsus is long in Catharua, CcdliopCy an,d Notodda, but 
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is usually moderate, being ^ticularly strong in Oeociehla, Nm- 
dehla, Zoothera, and 2'umagra ; in Saxicola, Erithaem, and Davlias 
it is at once slender and elongated. Generally the anterior scales 
are fused together, forming an ocreated covering (p. 10), but the 
opposite sometimes occurs, as in Accentor, Neeocichla, and Tham- 
nobid. Typically the wing is fairly long and broad, with abbreviated 
outer primary, the next feather being emarginated in some species 
of Myrmecodclda ; but in Dr. Sharpe’s group Thamnobiae,^ it is 
generally abbreviated and more rounded, in Sudia it is pointed. 
The tail may be long and wide, as in Turnagra, or comparatively 
short, as in Monticola and Pratincola, but is usually of medium 
length ; it is normally square or rounded, though emarginated in 
Sialia, and much graduated in Copsychus and Cittocincla, while in 
Cossypha natalensis it has pointed feathers. Turdvs (Geocichla) 
variuSy T. horsfiddi, and 2\ hancii have fourteen rectrices. 

The coloration is ordinarily plain black or brown, more or 
less varied with grey, white, rufous, or chestnut, occasionally in 
the form of a collar ; many Thrushes, moreover, exhibit the charac- 
teristic white breast spotted with brown. The bill is frequently 
orange or yellow. As examples of the genus Tnrdue we may take 
our native Blackbird, Mistletoe- and Song-Thrushes T. mervldy 
T. viscivorus, and T. mvMcus ; our summer visitor the Ring-Ousel, 
T. torguatus ; our winter immigrants the Redwing and Fieldfare, 
T, iliojcus and T, pilaris ; the American “ Robin,” T, migratorius ; 
and the Ground-Thrushes GeocicJdal')yntb their light patch under 
the wing. The sexes are commonly alike, but black or grey males 
have usually brownish females. A bushy crest occurs in Calharus, 

Of some ten Rock-Thrushes {Monticola), M, saxatilis occurs 
exceptionally in Britain. It has a cobalt and blackish-blue head, 
neck, and upper back, a nearly white mid-back, brown remiges, 
chestnut lateral rectrices and lower surface. M, cyanus is almost 
entirely blue. The browner hens are generally spotted and barred 
below. Cochod vvridis is green and black, with blue-green under 
parts, and blue on the head, tail, and wings ; C, purpurea has 
the bright colours replaced by purplish-brown and lavender ; (7. 
azurea is mainly rich blue, becoming purple below. The females 
are duller. Blue-birds {Sialia) are bright blue, often with chest- 
nut breast or back, the males being the most brilliant ; Grandala 
cadicolor is indigo, with blackish wings and tail. 

^ Placed under the Timeliidae in Cat, Birds Brit, Mus. viL 18 S 8 , p. ix. 
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In Saaneola (Wheatear) the rump-region is white, except in 
some seven species^ where it is entirely or partly chestnut or buff ; 
the plumage exhibits various combinations of jet black, chest- 
nut, brown, grey, and white, the black shewing especially upon 
the breast, quill-feathers, throat, lores, or ear-coverts. The females 
may be similar to the males or browner. Pratincda rubetra, our 
Whinchat, is mottled with brown and buff above and is buff below, 
having a superciliary streak and wing-bar of whitish ; P. rvMcola, 
the Stonechat, is blacker on the back, and has the head and throat 



Fig. 111. — Mistletoe Thrush. Turdus mscivoms. 

black, but the breast rufous, while the hen lacks the black head. 
Other species have white rumps or tails, and the breast or even most 
of the plumage black. Oreicola has thr^ black members with 
white under parts ; Myrmecocichla eight, which are grey or brown, 
relieved by black, white, and bufl' The Australian and Pacific 
“Robins” (Petroeca), of very doubtful affinity, are blackish or 
greyish, with scarlet or pink breasts, and some white above ; one 
having a red head. Our Redstart, iSutwiUa phoenicurus, is grey, 
with brown wings, chestnut breast, rump, and lateral rectrices, 
black face and throat ; the hen being brownish above and buff 
below, with less brilliant chestnut tints. The Black Redstart is 
dark grey, with brighter rufous rump and tail, black lower parts, 
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and a white wing-patch; brown replacing the grey and black in the 
female. Some species are blacker above, one has a chestnut back 
and no black throat, another has both rump and tail black, and 
three have blue on the forehead and crown, one of these again 

having a white gular mark, 
if, moimieriy linking the Red- 
starts to the Chats, is black, 
with orange -rufous rump, tail, 
and lower surface, a white alar 
spot, and white extending from 
the forehead to the face. The 
Robin, ^ Erithacus ruhecida, 
needs no description ; the Per- 
sian E, hyrcanm hardly differs ; 
the similar Japanese Robin, 
E. akahigey has a grey belly ; 
the Corean E. komadori is 

orange - chestnut above, black 
Fio. n2.-R^»urt. n^udcmphoeni. beneath. The Blue- 

throat, Cyanecida suecica, is 
brown, except for a white superciliary streak, bay tail-coverts, and 
a bright blue throat with a central rufous spot, to which succeed 
black, white, and rusty bands, and a whitish belly. C, wolji lacks 
the gular spot, C. Jeucocyana has it white. Calliope camtschat- 
censis, C.pectomlis, and C, tsehebaiewi,SLTe brown or dark grey, with 
grey or black breasts, white abdomens, some black and white on the 
face, and glossy scarlet throats. Daulias luscinia^ our summer 
visitor the Nightingale, and the larger eastern D. philomela are 
russet-brown in both sexes, with redder rump and tail, and whitish 
lower parts. D. hafizi of Persia is intermediate (e/. p. 506). 

Our Hedge-sparrow, Accentor modularise is brown streaked 
with blackish, and shews bluish-grey on the head, throat, and 
breast ; but the Alpine Accentor, A. collaris, which rarely visits 
Britain, has a white throat spotted with black, and flanks mottled 
with chestnut ; while their congeners exhibit rufous lower part.s or 
pectoral bands, black throats, or whiter wings and tails. Ephthi- 
anura is grey, brown, black and white above, with the crown, 
rump, and breast crimson in one species and yellow in two: 

^ The American Redstart is Setophaga ruticilla (Muiotiltidae), the Cajie Robin ie 
i caff ray the Indian Robin Thamnohiay the New Zealand Robin Miro, 
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of the latter one has a black mark on the breast, as has a fourth 
form with a white lower surface. 

In the Thamnobiae the sexes are alike, or the females duller. 
The colour, as in Ccdlene and Copsychus, may be dull blue and 
cobalt, purplish- or bluish-black, or bluish-grey, often with white 
rump ; or, as in Cossypha and Thamnohia, grey, brown or blackish, 
with orange-chestnut or rufous rump, tail, and abdomen. Stripes 
of black and white often adorn the face, the ruddy hue occasionally 
tinges the breast, nape, or wing, while a blue alar patch or a white 
head occur exceptionally. Citiocinda is intermediate in colora- 
tion ; Alethe is chiefly chestnut or rufescent-olive above, but grey 
and white or creamy bufif below, with orange crown in two cases. 
Turnagra has brown upper parts with reddish tail, and the lower 
surface either grey with white throat, or whitish with dusky 
stripes ; Gichladvsa is similar, or has bufif under parts, with black 
spots and gular crescent. All the above frequently exhibit white 
on the wings or tail Lamprolia is velvety-black, with blue 
spangles on the head and neck, and white rump-region ; Tarsiger 
is either blue above, varied with black, white, olive, or yellow, 
and with more or less orange below, 01 lacks the blue entirely. 
Aedonopsis and Phaeornis are brown, with grey and white under 
parts. 

In the Turdinae the yoimg are constantly spotted, as opposed 
to the Sylviinae. 

Sub-fam. 2. Myiodectinae. — These birds differ from the Tur- 
dinae in their short, somewhat depressed bills, and strong rictal 
bristles. Myiodectee and Cichlopsis are in both sexes fairly uniform 
brown, grey, or blackish, with a grey lower surface, and occasionally 
chestnut or orange throat and belly ; one species of the former, 
however, is cinnamon, with black head and under parts, and a 
white band across the cheeks. 

Sub-fam. 3. Sylviinae, — Besides the typical Warblers are here 
included most of Dr. Sharpe’s groups Bradypteri and Ciaticolae} but 
not, of course, the American " Warblers ” {MniotUtidae), They dififer 
from the Turdinae in being smaller, wjth the bill usually weak and 
slender, though it is very stout in RKopophilus and Arundinax ; 
a few genera shew strong rictal hairs; while Begvlus has the nostrils 
covered by one or more peculiar bristly feathers. The metatarsus 
• is sometimes scutellated anteriorly ; the wings are comparatively 
^ ^ Cat, Birds Brit, Mu$, vii. 1883, pp. x. xi. (Timeliidae). 
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short and broad. The tail, .which in some twenty genera contains 
but ten feathers, varies from square to rounded, being rarely 
emarginated, but not uncommonly graduated, as in Locustella, 
Cisticola, and elsewhere ; it is much lengthened and widened 
in Laticilla, broad and soft in Bradypterus^ and so forth In 
SphenoeaetLS, Dromaeocercm^ and the still longer- tailed Stipit- 
urus the rectrices are spiny with curiously decomposed webs ; in 
Orthotomus the median pair are elongated during summer in the 
male ; in Sylvidla the rump-feathers nearly hide the tail itself. 

The usual coloration in both sexes is plain greyish or brown, 
with rufous, buff, white, or yellowish lower parts, and frequently 
spots, stripes, and streaka Many forms, however, shew more 
or less black or red hues, often in the form of a cap ; others, as 
Cryptolopha, Hahrornis, Tickellia, and Phyllergates exhibit brilliant 
yellows and greens, relieved by grey, black, chestnut, and white ; 
Orthotomus and some species of Friniay Hapalis, and Euprinodes 
are hardly duller; while Phylloscopus, Acanthopiieiiste, Pegidus, 
Hypolais, Neornis, and Acanthiza vary from yellow -green to 
brown and buff above. Pegulus, Phyllergates, and certain members 
of Cisticola, have red, orange, or yellow crowns ; Acanthiza has 
scaly frontal feathers ; the male of Stipiturus a blue throat ; 
Myiomoira is black and white, with a yellow and orange breast in 
one case ; Stiphrornis has an orange throat in two ; Leptopoecile 
shews a blue wash on the rump and lower surface. 

Sub-fam. 4. Polioptilinae. — The Gnatcatchers, with the sole 
genus Polioptila, have very slender bills, moderate rictal bristles, 
metatarsi scutellated anteriorly, shortish wings, and graduated 
tails. They are blue-grey above, with black rectrices, externally 
marked with white ; and are greyish or wliite below. White shews 
occasionally on the wing, and some males have black heads. 

Sub-fam. 5. Miminae, — The American Mocking-birds have fairly 
long bills, which are little decurved except in Harporhyivchus, but 
are frequently notched, and bristly at the gape. The metatarsi are 
usually strong and distinctly scutellated in front, though more 
slender in Oreoscoptes and Mdanoptila, and sometimes quite smooth 
in the latter and Galeoscoptes ; the wings are shortish and rounded, 
with well-developed outer primary ; the tail is rather long and is 
generally broad and much graduated, but is narrower and squarer 
in Oreoscoptes, The usual coloration is dull brown, rufous, and grey, 
varied by white on the remiges and rectrices, and by an occasional* 
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black cap or chestnut vent; Melanoptila, however, is uniftnrm 
purplish- or bluish-black, Bhodinociricla rosy or rufous below in 
the male and female respectively, with superciliary streak to 
match. Oreoscoptes, Mimus, Cichlherminia, and JSarporhynchiis 
often shew spots beneath and Donctcohius dusky bars, Mimus 
trifaseiatm has a dark chest-band. 

The Turdidae occupy the whole globe, being characteristically, 
though not invariably, migratory.^ Of the Turdinae, Thrushes 
abound in the Neotropical Kegion, and — if we include the 
Ground-Thrushes — are common in the Ethiopian, Indian, and 
Australian, but the Palaearctic and Nearctic are poorly supplied : 
Chats, Robins, Redstarts, Nightingales, Hedge-sparrows, and their 
nearest allies are mainly Palaearctic, Ethiopian, and Indian; 
though Sialia reaches America, PraUncola Celebes, and Petroeca 
Samoa. Nesocichla is restricted to Tristan da Cunha, Tumagra 
to New Zealand, Phaeornis to the Sandwich Islands; while 
Madagascar possesses peculiar forms both of this Sub-family and 
of the Sylviinae. The last-named, however, are chiefly Palae- 
arctic, and visit the southern Old World in winter ; yet two species 
of Acrocephalus breed in Australia, Miro and Myiomoira occupy 
New Zealand, Tatare and Psamathia are Polynesian, one species of 
Phylloscopus reaches Alaska, Regidns occurs thence to Panama, and 
so forth. The Polioptilinae and Miminae inhabit North and South 
America ; the Myiodectinae range from the more western United 
States to Bolivia and Brazil. Of the last groups several forms are 
confined to the Antilles, and of the Miminae three to the Galapagos. 

Thrushes inhabit wooded country, and reach an altitude of 
twenty thousand feet in some latitudes ; they feed chiefly on the 
ground, where they hop about scratching or searching for worms, 
molluscs, and insects. Snails are habitually cracked on some 
favourite stone by the Song-Thrush, and fruit is also eaten. The 
strong rapid flight is undulating and frequently low, but flocks 
cover vast distances on migration ; Ground - Thrushes are 
naturally more terrestrial and resident, while the solitary Rock- 
Thrushes haunt stony hills, rocks, au4 ruins. This Sub-family 
comprises some of our very finest songsters, the Song-Thrush or 
Mavis vying with the Nightingale, which gladdens both day and 
night, and the Blackbird uttering delightfully mellow notes ; but 
chirping sounds and harsher screams are common. PhcteorniB 
^ For new British species, see Saunders, Manual Brit BirdSt 2nd edition, 1897-9. 
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sings prettily. The typioal Turdine nest is a massive cup of grass, 
cemented with mud and inlaid with finer herbage; but other 
materials are constantly added, while mud, dung, or rotten wood 
constitutes the lining in the case of the Song-Thrush, and occa- 
sionally elsewhere It is usually placed in trees or bushes, but 
not infrequently in cavities in trunks, walls or rocks, and some- 
times on the ground in heather, banks, and so foiiih. The eggs may 
be greenish or bluish with reddish-brown or purplish spots and 
streaks, or glossy blue with or without black or brown markings ; 
Eock-Thrushes have them light blue with faint stains, or pinkish 
with rusty freckles, Turnagra whitish with black-brown spots. 

As regards the Saxicoline and Euticilline forms attention should 
be drawn to the jerky, flitting flight, the "chacking” alarm-note and 
the rarer song of our Wheatear, the similar habits of our Stonechat 
and Whinchat, not to mention other allied forms ; as well as to the 
pleasant notes of Kedstarts, Eedbreasts, Blue-throats, and Hedge- 
sparrows, and the common habits of hopping, flirting the tail, and 
drooping the wings. The nests of Chats consist of grass and moss, 
often lined with hair, feathers, or fur, and are usually placed in 
holes of various descriptions, or in rough herbage; the four to 
seven blue, greenish, or even whitish eggs being spotted or zoned 
with rufous, except in a few instances, such as our Wheatear, 
where markings are rare. Deserts and stony or furzy flats are 
favourite haunta Fetroeca adds bark, fibres, cobwebs, or lichens, 
and chooses sites in forks, or holes in trees and walls ; the greenish 
or huffish eggs being marked with purplish, brown and grey. 
Cyanecula and Nemura select hollows in marshy spots, building 
with moss, grass, and leaves, like Eobins ; but the former, instead 
of reddish-white eggs with rufous spots, has them olive-coloured 
or dull greenish with faint rusty markings, as have the Nightingales, 
which place their fabric of oak or beech leaves on the ground or in 
low shruba Copsychus, Cossypha, Catharus, and Thamnobia nest as 
Eobins do, in holes in banks, trees, or walls, and have similar eggs ; 
Eedstarts deposit five or six, which are light blue or white and very 
rarely spotted, in a structure of grass, moss, roots, hair, and feathers, 
placed in cavities of trees or masonry ; Tarsiger and Notodda 
prefer hollows in banks and rocks, and lay blue and salmon-pink 
eggs respectively. Sodgsonius and Larvivora also have them blue. 
Chimarrhornis and Rhya/^ornis nidificate like Eedstarts, but their 
eggs are greenish-white with rufous or. yellowish spots ; the shy 
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Cittocincla haunts thick woods, and deposits four oily-green eggs, 
with brown and purplish spots and dashes, on a bed of leaves and 
grass in holes in trees ; the unsuspicious Sialia utilizes cavities 
in stumps or buildings, the nest and its contents resembling 
those of a Eedstart. The breeding habits of the Hedge-Sparrow 
need no description, and those of the Alpine Accentor differ little, 
except that rocky sites are chosen. 

In the above section the number of eggs varies from four to 
seven. The flight is feeble as compared with that of Thrushes, 
most species feeding chiefly upon the ground and being more insect- 
ivorous, though Redstarts and Chats will take insects on the wing. 

The habits of the active Sylviinae are much more uniform ; they 
seldom fly far, except on migration, and a few flit about like Wrens; 
while Amytis, Stipiturus, Sphenura, and some species of Aedon 
run, or hop among the herbage, with upturned tail. They frequent 
trees, bushes, long grass or reeds, seldom flocking as does Begulus, 
and live on insects and their larvae, small molluscs and fruit, the 
first-named being either caught in the air or sought upon the 
leaves and branches. The song is usually clear and sweet, though 
often plaintive, metallic, or whistling ; the Willow- and Wood- 
Warblers (Phylloscopus) trill: the Black-cap and Garden- Warblers 
(Sylvia) have beautiful songs, as well as grating alarm notes ; the 
Cataract-bird (Origma) runs along rocky water-courses emitting 
shrill cries ; the Reed- and Sedge- Warblers (Acrocephalus), the 
skulking Cettia^oxid other marsh- and grass-frequenting forms,utter 
more or less jarring sounds, generally from some bush, whence they 
quickly drop to cover; while the Grasshopper-Warblers (Zocustella) 
have a peculiar cricket-like note. 

The nest may be a thin or fairly substantial cup of grasses, 
bed-straw (Galiim) and the like, occasionally lined with hair, and 
placed in bushes or rank herbage, as in the Black-cap, Garden- 
Warbler and White-throats (Sylvia) ; or a firmer structure, includ- 
ing wool, moss, feathers, reed-flowers, or even lichens, built on 
the ground, in shrubs, in sedge, or between reed-stems, as is the 
case in Locustella, Acrocephalm, A^dpn, and Hypolais, Phyllo- 
scopus, as well as some African and many Indian and Australian 
members of the Sub-family, fashion a round ball of grass and a little 
moss, lined with finer grasses, hair, down, or feathers, and generally 
place it close to the earth; Regvlvs ha,ngs a cup of moss and spiders’ 
^ . webs, bedded with feathers, below the end of a conifer or other 
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branch, or even builds it in creepera Savins Warbler {Locuaidla 
lu9d%ioide$) makes a Bail-like nest of broad grass-blades {Olyceria) 
in sedges, Myioinoira one of bark, grass, wool, moss, and fibres in 
holes in trees, Miro a similar fabric on their branches, Acanthiza a 
domed hanging structure of like materials, Orignia a ragged pendent 
mass of moss and roots, lined with fur or feathers, under rocks. 
Orthotomus (Tailor-bird) and some species of Franklinia, Prinia, 
and Cisticola stitch together the edges of a leaf or leaves to 
sustain their nest of grass, cotton, wool, and hair. 

The number of eggs is generally from three to six, but as 
many as twelve are found in Itegulus. The colour is buflBsh- 
white with brownish and violet-grey spots in Savi's Warbler ; 
pinker with delicate red -brown freckling in the Grasshopper- 
Warbler ; rich red-brown in Cettia and Chthonicola ; similar or 
varying to blue, green, white or pinkish, with or without red or 
brown spots, in Prinia — even in the same species ; little different 
in Cisticola ; bronzy-brown in Pyrrholaemns ; white or purplish 
with dark markings in Sericornis; white in Origma and Crypto- 
lopha. In Sylvia the eggs are greenish- or yellowish-white with 
olive, brown, green, or reddish spots ; in Acrocephalus they are 
decidedly greener ; in Aedon greyer with brown and dull violet 
markings; in Phylloscopm and Acanthiza white, usually with 
dark red or purplish spotting; in Hypolais lilac -pink with 
blackish or brown blotches or streaks ; in Regulus white, freckled 
or entirely suffused with yellowish or ruddy dots. 

Myiodectes frequents woods and thickets, and lias somewhat 
Thrush-like habits; the voice is powerful, clear and metallic; 
while the food consists chiefly of berries, though insects are 
hawked for in the air. The nest, placed on bushes, stumps, 
banks or rocks, is made of sticks lined with soft materials, or of 
twigs, roots, and moss, and contains from three to six eggs, not 
unlike those of the Eedbreast. 

PolioptUa haunts tall trees or shrubs in pairs or small 
companies ; the habits are restless, the flight is quick, the food 
consists of gnats and so forth, commonly captured on the wing. 
The purse-like nest is felted with bark, fibres, and down, and 
decorated with lichens ; it is woven to boughs, stems, or creepers, 
and contains four or five greenish- or bluish-white eggs, marked 
with red-brown, lilac, and grey. 

Of the Miminae, Mimvs polyglottus is the Mocking-bird in,^ 
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chief; the natural song being rich, varied, and powerful, and the 
imitations ranging from the yelp of the Eagle to the noises of 
the farm-yard. It is found from the United States to Mexico 
and the Antilles, where in isolated trees, hedges, or brambles it 
makes a bulky platform of rough twigs to support the cup of 
roots, wool, and so forth, which contains the four to six pale 
greenish-blue — or rarely huffish — eggs, with brown and purplish 
markings. The movements are energetic but graceful, the flight 
Thrush-like ; the food consists of insects, often taken in the air, 
and fruit. Mimus modulator, the Calandria,” of Argentina, 
Brazil, and Bolivia, feeds chiefly on the ground, and can hardly 
be said to mock, though if. triurus of the same countries does so. 
Gcdeoscoptes carolinenm, the Cat-bird, besides an attractive song, 
utters clucks, whistles, and mewing sounds ; it feeds chiefly on 
insect-larvae, and deposits from three to five deep greenish-blue 
eggs in a nest of twigs, bark, and plant-stalks lined with grass. 
Oreoscoptes, of the North American sage-brush districts, resembles 
Mimus in its habits, nest, and eggs, but is no mimic ; nor, it may 
be added, are the shy Thrashers {Harporhyuchus), which commonly 
haunt arid situations, placing their large, flattish nest of coarse 
twigs, leaves, fibres, bark, grass, and moss, lined with softer materials, 
in low trees or thorny scrub. Their three to six eggs are white, 
bluish, greenish, or buff, with yellowish, purplish, or red-brown 
spots or specks, those of the more terrestrial H, crissalis being 
uniform pale greenish -blue. Donacohius frequents reeds, but 
possibly does not belong to this group ; Melanoptila has a harsh 
or mewing note, and lays blue eggs, as does Melanotis, 

Fam. VIII. Cinclidae. — The Dippers or Water-Ousels form a 
single genus, Cinclus, probably more akin to the Wrens than to 
the Thrushea The bill is moderate and straight, without bristles 
at the gape, the maxilla being slightly curved and notched ; the 
smooth metatarsi are fairly long and strong; the wings are 
abbreviated, rounded, and concave ; the tail is extremely short, 
and the whole body peculiarly squat-looking. The colour above 
is normally greyish-black or brown, ^(7. ardesiacus being, however, 
delicate grey ; the lower parts are similar or white, commonly with 
a black belly, while -a chestnut band crosses the breast in the 
British (7. aquaticvs and in C, alUcollis, White spots often occur 
above and below the eye ; C. leuconoius and C, lew^ocephalm have 
nearly white heads, and the former shews white on the back. 
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The sexes are alike, but the young are spotted. Both plumage 
and down are dose and nearly impervious to water. 

Palaearctic Begion, just 
reaching the southern 
slopes of the Hima- 
layas, China, and For- 
mosa. One species 
occupies the Atlas 
Mountains, while 
others occur along 
the heights of West- 
ern America, and the 
Andes southwards to 
Peru. Individuals of 
a dark form from 
Northern Europe 
occasionally stray to 
Britain, but such mi- 
gration is exceptional 
Dippers frequent 
rapid streams in hill- 
country, which seldom freeze, and appear as cheery in winter as 
in summer ; their flight is powerful, rapid, and direct, with quick 
wing-strokes and sudden descent ; their cry upon the wing is loud 
and clear, their song when stationary Wren-like. They sit on 
stones in the water, bobbing up and down and jerking their tails, 
while they use both legs and wings below the surface, whither they 
dive noiselessly in search of insects, their larvae and pupae, or 
molluscs. Fish-spawn has not been found in the stomach. The 
domed, but flattened, nest is composed chiefly of moss or grass, with 
an inner bed of dry materials, which are generally oak or beech 
leaves, though in India sometimes ferns and roots. It is affixed 
to rock-faces, ledges, or boulders in streams, placed in crevices of 
masonry, or even built in holes in the soil or in debris caught on 
bushes, common situations being behind water-falls, under bridges, 
or beside mill-wheels. C, aJbicoUis seems to make an open fabric 
in Italy. From four to seven dull white eggs are laid very early 
in the season, two or even three sets being often produced—- 
occasionally in the same nest. This the young sometimes leave by 
the end of March, being able to swim before they are fully fledged. • 


These birds range throughout the 
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Fam. IX. Tr6glod3rtidae. — The Wrens have their headquarters 
in Tropical America, but even reach Greenland, Patagonia, and the 
Falkland Islands. Four genera with some eight species inhabit 
the Himalayas, the hills of 
West China, the Burmese 
countries, Sumatra and J ava ; 

while Troglodytes, including i, 

the common Wren, occupies 

most of the Palaearctic and ^ . 


Nearctic Eegions. An alti- 
tude of eleven thousand feet 
is attained in certain cases. 



The bill is generally 
moderate, slender, and some- 
what arched ; being, however, 
stouter and almost hooked in 



Thryothorus and C'ami)y/o- Troglodytes parruius. X}. 

rhynchus, much elongated in 

Catherpes, Salpinctes, and Microcerculus, high and compressed in 
Cyphorhinus, remarkably conical, straight, and pointed in Spheno- 
cichla. The maxilla may be notched, but rictal bristles are 
almost entirely absent. The long robust metatarsi are scutellated 
anteriorly, except in Pnoepyga ; Salpinctes shews scales behind ; 
Cistothorvs has a very large hind claw. The wings are rounded 
and concave ; the tail is usually short and graduated, though it 
is exceptionally long in Cinnicerthia, Sphenocichla, and Urocichla, 
and is hardly visible in three species of Pnoepyga. The last-named 
genus has only six rectrices, Urocichla has ten. The coloration 
is ordinarily brown, with a great tendency to barring; spots, 
stripes, and streaks are not uncommon ; . chestnut, bay, orange, and 
grey often relieve the dulness; Troglodytes formosus, Catherpes, 
and JB’enicorhina exhibit white spots above ' or even below ; and 
two species of Microcercvlus have a white alar bar. 

- Wrens frequent marshy, as well as dry or rocky localities, being 
familiar and yet wary ; they habitually hop about with upturned 
tails, fly sharply from cover to cover, and hunt for insects, their 
larvae, and spiders, among fallen leaves, in crevices of rocks, and so 
forth, while they occasionally eat worms, small molluscs, crustaceans, 
and seeds. The characteristic note is shrill and Warbler-like, 
though harsher sounds accompany it, but Cyphorhinus cantans, the 
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Organ-bird of the AmSiZOXiR, JTroghdytes domssticus (aedon), Micro- 
cerctduB, and other American forms utter melodious flute-like straina 
The nest is usually a domed structure of ferns, grass, moss, leaves, 
or even twigs, often lined with hair or feathers, which is placed in 
bushes, hedges, cacti, reeds, and cavities of masonry, or on trees, 
rocks, banks, and the like; Scdpinctes^Catherpes, Urocichla and some- 
times make no covering; Campylorhynchw fashions a large 

purse-like structure, with a long passage for entrance. The eggs 
vary in number from three to nine, and are white, with or with- 
out spots or freckles of red, purplish, or brownish ; in ThryopMluc 
plewrostictus they are said to be blue. 

Fam. X. Ohamaeidae. — This contains only Chamam fasciata 
and C, henshawi of California, which by various American 
authorities have been referred to the Wrens or the Tits, though 
not agreeing closely with either. This is the only Family of land 
birds peculiar to the Nearctic Kegion. In both sexes the lax 
plumage is brown above and huffish below, with faint tail-bars and 
pectoral streaks ; the bill is short, straight, and compressed, and 
is furnished with rictal bristles ; the metatarsi are stout and nearly 
smooth ; the wings are rounded and concave ; the tail is graduated. 
Chamaea inhabits dry plains and bushy hill-sides, flits about or 
searches for insects with elevated tail, utters a Wren-like trill, 
and builds a nest of twigs and grass in low bushes, adding 
hair or feathers to the lining, and laying three or four pale 
greenish-blue egga 

Fain. XI. Hinmdinidae. — The Swallows and Martins compose 
a well-defined cosmopolitan Family, certainly far removed from 
the Swifts (p. 420), with which they used to be joined. The latter 
have ten tail-feathers, and hardly any scutellation on the legs, the 
former twelve rectrices, and an anteriorly scutellated metatarsus. 
The bill is short, broad, and usually much depressed, being notched 
at the tip and split nearly to the eyes. The feet are very small 
and weak,- with the middle digit more or less adherent to 
its neighbours; Tachyeirieta has a stoutish hallux, Chelidon 
feathered toes, and Cotile riparia a tuft at the back of the 
metatarsua The wings are extremely long and pointed, while 
the exterior margin of the outer primary has hooked barbs in the 
males of Psalidoprocne and Stdgidopteryx. The tail varies in 
length, and is often very deeply forked, Petrochdidon, Stdgido- 
pteryx, Chdidon dasypus and Psalidoprocne nitens having it excep- 
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tionally square ; while the lateral feathers may be almost linear, 
as in Hirundo rustica, or even wire-like, as in H, smithii 

Chelidon is purplish- or bluish-black, or brown, having a white 
rump occasionally barred with black, and white or huffish under 
parts ; Tachycineta is similar, or greener and somewhat bronzy, 
in certain cases lacking the white rump, in others shewing white 
mottlings above. Hirundo is glossy metallic black, with a vari- 
able amount of chestnut or rufous on the head, rump, or lower 
surface ; the last of these regions exhibiting much white or having 
a black pectoral band, while streaky markings are not uncommon. 
Cheramoeca is blue, black, white, and brown above, and white 
below with a black breast- patch ; Procne is either entirely blue- 
black or has some white beneath, P. tapera alone being brown, 
with a longitudinal band of the same colour on the white lower 
surface. Atticora is blue-black or greenish above, black and white 
or brown underneath ; Petrochelidon is steel-blue with concealed 
white striations, the forehead, nape, rump, and most of the lower 
surface being chestnut, rufous, or buff, with or without stripes ; 
Psalidoprocne is uniform blue, green-black, or sooty, P. albiceps 
having a white crown and chin. Cotihy Phedina, and Stelgi- 
dopteryx are dull brown above, the first being white, grey, brown, 
or rufous below, the second white with longitudinal brown streaks, 
and the third white and rufous with yellow middle to the breast 
and abdomen in two species. The plumage of most Swallows is 
very metallic, and white spots . are often prominent on the tail 
feathers in Hirundo, Chelidon, Cotile, and Petrochelidon, The 
female is duller than the male in Procne only. 

The range of Hirundo and Cotile is practically world-wide, 
reaching from beyond the Arctic Circle in summer to South 
Africa, India, and Brazil in winter, not to mention resident 
southern species ; no Swallow, however, occurs in New Zealand, 
nor is Cotile ft «nd in the Australian Eegion. Four species of 
Petrochelidon are found in America, two in Southern Africa, two 
in the Australian Eegion, and one in India — a remarkable dis- 
tribution. Psalidoprocne, Phedina, and Cheramoeca are Ethiopian, 
Mascarene (with Madagascar), and Australian respectively: Tachy- 
cinetaandProcne extend over the New World from its Arctic portions 
to Patagonia, AiWicora from that country to Gyxaiema\a,Stelgidopt€ryx 
from Canada and British Columbia to .Bolivia and Brazil. Chelidon 
is confined to the Old World, migrating in autumn to Central 
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Africa, Borneo, and Burma. The summer migrants to Britain are 
Hirundo rustica, the Swallow, Chdidon urbica, the Martin, and 
Cotile riparia, the Sand-Martin. Swallows traverse immense 
distances on their periodical journeys, while all perhaps shift their 
quarters to some extent for the winter. 

Hardly any sort of coimtry comes amiss to these birds, 
though the neighbourhood of water is preferred, and for some 

species seems necessary. 
Spending their life chiefly 
in the air and alighting 
comparatively little, they 
rapidly dart, twist, double, 
sail aloft, or skim the 
water's surface in com- 
pany, at times chasing 
each other in sport or even 
fighting savagely. Insects, 
which form the whole of 
their sustenance, are ha- 
bitually taken on the wing, 
and the young are some- 
times fed, or building ma- 
terials snatched up, in full 
flight. A few species not 
uncommonly perch on 
trees, as Hirundo rustica, 
Tachycineta alhiventrie.Petrochelidon nigricans, Psalidoprocne nitens 
and Procne tapera; the last-named, moreover, is exceptional in 
being non-gregarious, while it flits about with depressed wings 
and slow butterfly-like flight when not hawking. The majority 
are rarely seen on the ground, unless they are procuring mud for 
nidification ; but many roost on reeds or in their nests, and just 
before migration they settle in crowds on branches, fences, wires, 
and ridges of roofs. Hirurido, Chelidon, and Psalidoprocne bask in 
the sun on gravelly places. The twitter or warble of Swallows 
— uttered on the wing or at rest — and their squeaks of anger or 
alarm, are well-known ; the scream of Procne and the chirp of 
Stelgidoptaryx being somewhat exceptional ; when excited, however, 
the bill is not uncommonly snapped noisily. The nest may be 
cup-shaped as in our Swallow, Cotile rupestris, C. fuligvla, and 
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C. concdor, and made of agglutinated pellets of mud with a lining of 
straw, chaff, leaves, or feathers ; it may be similarly constructed but 
semi-ovate, with a hole near the top, as in the Martin ; or retort- 
shaped with a tube for entrance at the side, as in several members 
of the genera Hirundo and Petroehelidon : in these cases it may 
be placed inside buildings, under eaves, against rocks or walla 
Procne — when not accommodated with a box — some species of 
Tdchycinetay Petroehelidon nigricans, and other forms, not uncom- 
monly prefer holes in trees, lining them as usual, if at all ; while 
many species of Cotile, Psalidoprocne, and Cheramoeca tunnel in 
banks, or, more rarely, choose holes in masonry. Procne furcata 
utilizes the holes of Conurus patachoniiis ; P, tapera the nests of 
Furnari%is rufus in Argentina; Tachycineta leucorrhous occasionally 
that of Anumbius ; Atticora cyanoleuca that of the Dendrocolaptine 
Geositta, itself within that of a biscacha. The eggs are from four 
to seven in number, generally pure white in Martins, and whitish 
with reddish-brown, grey, and lilac markings in Swallows ; but 
the cases are occasionally reversed. Two or even three broods are 
reared in a season, and tended with the greatest care. Colonies 
are frequently formed, especially by Bank- and Cliff-Swallows. In 
Britain the Sand-Martin arrives first, but the Swallow comes early 
in April, while individuals have even been obtained in winter. 

Fam. XII. Cajnpephagidae. — The “ Cuckoo-Shrikes ” are com- 
monly placed near the Laniidae, but are possibly connected with 
the Muscicapidae or the Corvidae. The bill is usually strong, 
and of moderate length, being hooked, arched, and wide at the 
base; it is especially stout in Artamides, decidedly weaker in 
Campephaga, long and thin in Edoliisoma. The metatarsus 
may he elongated and comparatively robust as in Pteropodocys, 
Lcdage, and Symmorphus, or short and less powerful, as in 
Pcricrocotus ; the wings are normally long and pointed, and 
more particularly so in Pcricrocotus, Lalage, Symmorphus, and 
Oraucalus. The tail is also fairly long, and frequently rounded, 
though it may be forked, as in Pteropodocys, and to a less extent 
in Campechaera, or graduated as in Pcricrocotus, Campephaga, and 
Graucalus. The plumage is soft, with characteristically stiff 
shafts on the lower back ; the nostrils are nearly concealed by the 
feathers ; the rictal bristles are feebla The usual coloration is 
either bluish-grey with a certain amount of black and white, or 
chiefly black and white. The black has generally a purplish or 
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a greenish gloss ; while barring occurs occasionally in the cocks, 
and much more commonly in the hens, where the tints are duller, 
the grey lighter, and the hue in some cases brown or even rufous. 
The Mascarene Oxynotm is almost unique among Birds in having 
the males of the two species alike, the females very different. 
Shaft-streaks on the feathers are fairly frequent ; two species of 
Lalage have a chestnut lower surface, and one the rump similar ; 
while Symmorphus is either brown above and whitish below, or 
black and white with buft" rump and under parts. Campechaera 
is green and golden-yellow in both sexes, but shews some black, 
white, and grey as well ; Lohotus is olive-yellow with dark green 
head and throat, orange-chestnut rump and breast, greenish tail, 
and an orange lobe at the gape. Pericrocotus is usually black, 
adorned with lovely scarlet, crimson, orange, or yellow markings, 
and with a little white, but two species lack the brilliant tints, 
and others replace the black by brown or grey; the females 
in this genus usually have yellow where the males have red, 
though they also shew red in two cases. Three African species 
of Campephaga vary from the ordinary grey or blackish colora- 
tion in being glossy bluish-black, with scarlet, orange, and yellow 
shoulder-patches respectively, and one in being steel-green, with 
purple face and neck, and steel-blue lower surface. In these 
forms the females have yellow markings. Finally, Graucalus 
azurem is azure and black, with a shade of cobalt. 

The restless and active members of this Family are generally 
seen in small flocks in wooded country^ gardens, orchards, and 
hedge-rows. They are found up to an altitude of ten thousand 
feet throughout the Ethiopian, Indian, and Australian Regions, 
and even reach Amurland ; Gramalus inhabits all three Regions, 
but Oxynotm is peculiar to Mauritius and Reunion. The flight 
is easy, undulating, and strong, though of brief duration; while the 
birds hop and frisk about the branches, or move briskly from tree 
to tree, as they examine the crevices of the bark or the leaves, and 
occasionally pluck the fruit. They may occasionally be noticed 
darting to the earth to secure caterpillars, of which they are ex- 
tremely fond, or sallying into the air after insects, like Fly- 
catchers. Pericrocotus is said to hang to the boughs like a 
Tit ; Pteropodocys lives chiefly on the ground. The mellow and 
lively notes are of a whistling or twittering nature, varied by 
jarring soimds ; but all the species are rather silent. The nest, 
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composed of twigs and grass, or of moss and leaves, is usually 
very shallow, and is covered with lichens and spiders^ webs ; it 
is placed on slender branches of trees, or more rarely in bushes. 
The two to five Shrike-like eggs are brownish, whitish, or apple- 





Fia. 116. — Grey “ Coly-Shrike.” Hypocdius ampelxnus, x (From ) 

green, with markings of brown, rufous, or purple. Those of the 
isabelline-coloured Hypocolius ampelinus, which possibly belongs 
to the Ampelidae, are white with plumbeous spots. 

Fam. XIII. Dicruridae. — The Drongos, usually associated 
with the Laniidae, range throughout . the Ethiopian, Indian, and 
^ ^Australian regions, as far east as New Britain and New Ireland 
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{l)wTanostreptu$), Chibia bfdctecUa is the only species in Australia, 
while Bvchanga leucogenys is said to reach Japan ; B, waidwi is 
peculiar to Mayotte, and Edolim forjkodm to Madagascar and 
Joanna Island. Both sexes are typically black, with a metallic 
gloss of blue, purple, or green, though a few are greyer or browner, 
or have a little white below. The variable bill is usually large 



and more or less curved, with a 
hooked tip, a notched maxilla, and 
fairly strong rictal bristles — much 


developed in Chaetorhynchm. The 
metatarsi are short, the toes small, 



the wings long. The tail 
has only ten rectrices, and 
is generally very deeply 
forked, though 


less so in Dicru- 


Fig. lir, — Drongo. Dissemurus 
paradiiietts. x 

ruSy Chibia, and Chaetorhyn- 
chus. In Chibia the two outer 
feathers are slightly elongated 
and turned up, in Dissemuroides 
they are produced and recurved 
at the tip, in Dicmnostreptvs they 
are extraordinarily lengthened 
and turned to face one another. 

In Bhringa and Dissemurus the 
long bare shafts terminate in racquets, and have a twist that brings 
the upper side inwards in the former, and one in the racquet itself 
in the latter. On the forehead a large, erect tuft occurs in Edolim, 
a still more extensive recurved crest in Dissemurus, a bunch of 
long, silky hairs in Chibia hottentotta. A few similar hairs are 
found in C, pectoralis, and scanty plumes in (7. bimaJensis ; Disse- 
muroides having the one or the other. Various species exhibit a 
tendency to lanceolate hackles on the head and neck, while the 
feathers of the former are scaly-looking in Chaetorhyuchus, The 
bill and feet are black ; the eyes red, white, or brown. 

These wary, active birds frequent gardens, open country, and 
forests up to at least eight thousand feet, more usually in pairs 
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than in compantes ; their flight is strong and rapid, but undulatipg 
and not sustained, while they are often seen perched on bushes or 
exposed branches, and oecaaumally hover like a Kestrel The song 
or whistle is ringing and melodious, varied by harsh chattering or 
creaking sounds ; the food consists of insects of all kinds, which 
arc captured on the ground, on leaves or flowers, on the backs of 
cattle, or at times upon the wing, individuals often returning to 
their perches like Flycatchers. Drongos are good mimics, fight 
viciously, and are very courageous, mastering even Hawks and 
Crows. The nest is a shallow cup of twigs, roots, leaves, fine 
grass, lichens, hair, and cobwebs, often so slight that the contents 
can be seen from below : it is usually woven into a horizontal 
fork like that of an Oriole, but may be fixed among bamboos, 
and often overhangs water. The eggs, rarely more than three or 
four in number, are sometimes plain white, but usually pink, buff, 
or white, with red, brown, claret, purplish, or grey spots and 
blotches. Not uncommonly a second set is found in a nest whence 
the first has been taken. A curious instance of " unconscious 
mimicry ” is that of Buclianga atra and the Indian Cuckoo Surni- 
cuius dicruroides, the plumage being exactly the same, though the 
feet distinguish them at once. 

Fam. XIV. AmpeUdae. — In this group most forms have a 
short, depressed bill, though it is longer with bristly gape in 
Phaenoptila, and stouter in Dulus; they have abbreviated metatarsi, 
not scutellated in Phmnoptila ; the wings are long and pointed in 
Ampelis, shorter and roundish elsewhere ; the tails vary from short 
and even in Ampelis to long and rounded in Phaerwpepla, or 
cuneate with elongated median feathers in Ptilogenys caudatus, 

Both sexes of our irregular winter-visitor the Waxwing 
{Ampdis garrulus) are silky greyish-brown, with blackish wings, 
and tail relieved by yellow and white ; a black forehead, eye-stripe, 
and throat ; chestnut under tail-coverts and basal margin of the 
erectile crest ; and, in the adults, flattened wax-like tips to the 
shafts of the secondaries or even the rectrices. The young are 
streaked below. Breeding near the^^ctic Circle, and changing 
its quarters erratically, it occurs in the New as well as in the 
Old World, while in winter it migrates southwards to at least 
lat. 43° N. The flight is easy, graceful, and often high ; the notes 
are of a trilling or of a chirping nature ; the food consists of insects, 
.berries, and other fnnt. The nest of twigs and fibrous lichens, or 
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of grass and bark, is plaoed on firs or birches, and contains from 
five to seven purplish-grey or drab eggs, with spots of black, 

brown, or lilac. The 
smaller North Amer- 
ican A. cedromm 
lacks the yellow and 
white on the wing; 
A. phoenicoptera, of 
Japan, North China, 
and East Siberia, 
has red, but not 
wax-like, tips to the 
remiges and rectrices. 

Dulm dominicus, 
of San Domingo, is 
dark brown, varied 
with greenish and 
yellow, the yellowish- 
white lower surface 
shewing broad brown 
streaka Several pairs often join their nests of twigs into a 
circular masa Phaenoptila melanoxantha, of the Costa Eican hill- 
valleys, is glossy black, having an olive rump-band, and similarly 
coloured under parts with yellow sides and grey middle. The 
female is olive above with black crown. Phaenopepla nitens, of 
Mexico and the Southern United States, is bluish-black, with white 
on the primaries and vent-region ; it has an erectile occipital crest. 
The hen is dark grey, with brown abdomen and a different distri- 
bution of white. This shy, active bird has the graceful movements 
of a Flj^tcher, with a habit of jerking the tail; the song is plaintive 
or whistling ; the food consists of insects and fruit. The flat nest, 
of fibres, grass, and down, contains from two to five greyish eggs, 
speckled with brownish-black and neutral tints. Ptilogenys cinereua, 
of the highlands of Central America, is plumbeous, with black re- 
miges, black and white rectrices, loose broad lavender crest-plumes, 
and yellow under tail-coverts and flanks; the female is chiefly brown. 

Fam. XV. Artaxuidae. — The " Wood-Swallows constitute a 
group of very doubtful position, ranging from the Australian to 
the Indian Begion and in one case (Pseudochelidon) to West 
Africa. In the last-named the bill is broad, but elsewhere it is 
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Pia. 118, — ^Waxwing. Ampdis garrvlus, x 
(From Bird Life in Sweden. ) 
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long, pointed, and slightly curved, with wide gape. The meta- 
tarsi are short and strong ; the wings are much elongated ; the 
tail is short and occasionally emarginate, with soft, exserted 
shafts to the rectrices in Pseudochdidon, which is glossy greenish- 
black with red beak and feet. Artamus, where powder- down 
patches occur on the sides, thighs, and lower back, exhibits black, 
brown, rufous, or grey tints, relieved by white — especially below, or 
towards the tip of the tail ; the bill is blue with black extremity, 
the feet are greyish. The sexes hardly differ. 

These woodland birds often float nearly motionless in the air, 
occasionally moving ahead with a few strokes of the wing ; at other 
times they wheel and twist about like Swifts. They hawk for insects, 
or sally after them from their perches, feeding also upon the ground, 
on the larvae and on seeda Congregating like Swallows, they have 
in Australia a curious habit of hanging in ball-like masses from 
the branches ; the note is plaintive or chirping. The nests, often 
found in close proximity, are placed in forks of trees, on their side- 
shoots, in holes, behind loose bark, in deserted habitations of other 
birds, or in bushes ; the outer materials being twigs and grass, 
those of the lining fibres and feathers. From two to four white, 
greenish, or flesh-coloured eggs are deposited, spotted and streaked 
with umber, red -brown, grey, lilac, or occasionally black. 

Fam. XVI. Laniidae. — Few Families are more difficult to 
define than this. A typical Shrike is easily recognised ; but such 
forms as Pachycephala and Hemipus are closely connected with 
the Muscicapidae ; Calimlicns and Neolestes with Pycnonotidae ; 

Gymnorhina and its allies with the Corvidae ; while some authors 
include the Campephagidae, Dr. Gadow^ recognises five Sub- 
families: (1) Gymnorhininaey (2) MalaconotinaCy (3) Pachycepha^ 
linae, (4) Laniinae, and (5) Vireoninae ; hut the last-named is here 
allowed Family rank, while Prionopinae is admitted in its place. 

The bill is stout, notched, and often strongly hooked, while 
it is either curved or straight ; in Falcuncvlus it is more than 
usually compressed, in Bhectes the maxilla has the edge finely 
serrated, in Xenopirostris the mandible is upcurved, leaving a 
distinct gap above it. In the GymTiorhininae the culmen is 
long, straight, and slightly rounded, with slit-like nostrils near 


' CcU, Birds BrU, Mus, viii. 1883, p. 89. The Gymnorhininae belong to the group 
Austro^eoraces or FUo~coracomorphaef if such be admitted ; i.e. to the apparently 
• generalized forms whence the Corvidae (p. $57) and perhaps theZaniidc^e^ have sprung. 
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the middle. The variable metatarsus is very strong in the 
larger forms, and much weaker in the Prionopinae ; it is perhaps 
shortest in the Malaconotinae, where — as in all the Family — the 
scutes tend more or less to fuse. In Calicalicus and Nicaior the 
basal joints of the third and fourth toes are united. The wings 
— usually moderate — ^may be very long and pointed, as in Gym- 
norhina and Fityriam, or abbreviated and much rounded, as in 
Ttlephonus and Laniarius ; the rather short tail is rarely emargi* 
nate, but frequently has acuminate feathers ; while it may be 
square or rounded, or at times graduated, as in Laniarius, Laniellus, 
Paeoptera, Telepkonus, Ptererythrim, some species of Lanins, and 
still more Urolestes, where the two median rectrices are excep- 
tionally elongated. Falcunculus and Oreoeca have well-developed 
erectile crests ; Mhectes, Sigmodus, Pseudorhectes, and Melanorhectes 
also exhibit lengthened head-plumes ; Platylophus has these feathers 
broad and extraordinarily long ; while Prionops has in addition 
frontal feathers overhanging the nostrils. Pityriasis has a bare 
yellow crown, the ear-coverts and lower throat being covered by 
brown bristles with red bases : Leptopterus, Prionops, and Sigmodus 
have a fleshy wattle round the eye. Kictal and nasal hairs may be 
highly developed or absent. The sexes are generally similar, except 
in the Pachycephalinae, and to some extent in tiie Prionopinae. 

Sub-fam. 1. Gymnorhininae. — The remarkable red and black 
Pityriasis gymnocephala inhabits Borneo ; the black and white 
Gymnorhina Australia, with Tasmania ; the black, white, and grey 
Strepera the same countries, Cracticus Papuasia also. Gymnorhma 
and Cracticus have the beak bluish-white. Strepera occurs in parties 
in open wooded districts or swamps, feeding chiefly upon the ground 
on insects, their larvae, and a little fruit ; while it runs, hops, or 
leaps from branch to branch with great agility, but generally flies 
low and feebly. It is a bold bird with a shrill, ringing, oft- 
repeated cry. The nest, as large as that of a Crow, is placed in 
the fork of a low tree, and is formed of sticks and twigs with a 
lining of bark, grass, leaves, wool, or hair; three or four pale choco- 
late- or reddish-brown eggs, with faint red or lilac markings, 
being deposited. Gymnorhina, the Piping Crow, resembles 
Strepera in habits, though its single, clear notes are somewhat 
different, and it can be taught to whistle or mimic. G. hyperleuca 
of Tasmania is called the Organ - bird, as Cyphorhinus (p. 
522) is in Amazonia. The eggs vary from brown to whitish^ 
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bright green, or sky blue, with smears, dashes, spots, or freckles 
of lilac and brown. The shy Cracttcus is more arboreal, and eats 
mice, young birds, lizards, and even crabs, in addition to insects, 
upon which G, destfmtor darts like a Flycatcher, impaling its 
prey subsequently after the fashion of a Shrike. The cry in this 
genus bears a general resemblance to that of the above forms; 
the eggs are equally variable, and may have zonal markings. 

Sub-fam. 2. Mcdaconotinae. — ^These African and Indian birds 
are commonly black, white, and chestnut ; Laniarius, however, is 
chiefly red, green, and yellow ; Nicator, Neolestes, and several species 
of Ptererythrius shew much ^yellow and green; while Artamia 
letccocephala is greenish-black, and A, hicolor chiefly cobalt, both 
having the head and under parts white. The feathers of the back 
are very broad, soft, and fluffy. Vanga, Artamia, Xenopirostris, 
and Calicalicits are peculiar to Madagascar ; unless Clytorhynchvs 
pachycephalotdes of New Caledonia and the New Hebrides be 
referred to Xenopirostris, Between X polleni and Tylas eduardi 
(Pycnonotidae) a most curious instance of unconscious mimicry " 
exists. The retiring members of this Sub-family are commonly 
seen hopping or climbing about thick undergrowth in search of 
insects and their larvae, or hunting for worms and spiders on the 
ground ; they run well and fly fairly, while some forms, as Pryos- 
copus cubla and jD. rufiventris, puff out their feathers until the body 
resembles a black and white ball. The voice of Laniarius rubi- 
ginosus has been compared to that of a Nightingale, and other species 
utter ringing notes, sweet or melancholy whistles, or at times loud, 
discordant cries or ‘‘ churrs.” The nest — where known — consists 
of twigs, grass, wool, hair, and feathers, and contains from three 
to five greenish-white eggs with brown spots ; it is placed in a bush, 
or among close-growing plants. The male occasionally incubatea 

Sub-fam. 3. Pachycephalinae. — This group, which extends 
from most of Polynesia and Australia to Tenasserim and the Great 
Sunda Islands, shews brown, black, white, grey, yellow, and olive 
hues, the yellow being somewhat characteristic. The majority of 
the members hop actively about leafy trees, or search the grcrund 
for insects, their larvae, and berries; Falcunculus takes short, 
quick flights, clings to the boughs like a Tit, and often tears off 
the bark; while Pachycephala simplex prefers swampy ground, and 
behaves like a Flycatcher. Some species have a low, mournful, 
reiterated note, others a continuous whistle, often ending with a 
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smacking sound, others %gsin have a sweet song. The nest of 
Paehycephala is a neat, though sometimes frail, cup of twigs, roots, 
and grasses, often placed on horizontal boughs, and containing 
three or four creamy or brownish eggs, with scattered or zonal 
umber markings and a few lilac spots ; Falcuwulus usually selects 
a gum-tree, and uses bark, grass, and cobwebs, laying two or 
three elongated whitish eggs, with olive, black, and greyish dots 
or lines ; those of Oreoeca are bluer. 

Sub-fam. 4. Laniinae. — The Shrikes proper extend over the 



Fig. 119. — Great Grey Shrike. Lanius eoccubUor. x 

Palaearctic, Indian, and Ethiopian Begions, and alone of the 
Family occur in the New World, Lanim borealis and L, ludo- 
vicianm inhabiting North America. The lax plumage is either 
black, grey, and white, or is varied with rich red-brown. Urolestes 
has the feathers of the crown and neck lanceolate, and those of 
the sides long and fluffy ; Laniellus is exceptional in being spotted. 
The young are browner, and are often transversely barred below, a 
fact also true of the Gymnorhininae. In the large genus Lanius 
are included all the British Butcher-Birds, Z. excuUtor, Z. minor ^ 
Z. pomeranvs, Z. collurio, the Great Grey, Lesser Grey, Woodohat 
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and Eed-backed Shrikes, of which only the last-named breeds in 
our island. The Sub-family contains many of these quarrelsome, 
rapacious birds, often seen perched on the tops of bushes, or chasing 
each other along the hedge-rowa The flight is strong and rapid, 
but undulating and brief; the food, which may be taken on the wing, 
or procured upon the ground, consists of small mammals and birds, 
insects, snakes, lizards, frogs, or even crabs and fruit, the creatures 
not devoured at once being impaled on thorns or spiky leaves. The 
larders ” are usually near the nest, which is a bulky mass of twigs, 
grass, and the like, with a softer lining, placed in a thick bush or 
fairly high up a tree ; the four to seven eggs vary from green to 
reddish-buff or whitish, and are spotted, blotched, and generally 
zoned, with brown, red, olive, green, or a little grey. Sometimes 
the male incubates. The usual note is harsh and grating, but shriller 
cries or sweeter songs are not imcommon, while certain species are 
good mimics. Pellets of the indigestible portions of the food are 
ejected after eating, as in Birds of prey, and elsewhere. 

Sub-fam. 5. Prionopinae , — The "Wood-Shrikes” are usually 
dull in colour, though some have the normal browns, greys, and 
blacks relieved by bright chestnut, fawn, or yellowish-white, and 
several are black and white, or uniform black. They frequent trees 
and bushes, and eat molluscs and fruit; but live chiefly upon insects 
captured on the branches or on the ground, if not by darting into 
the air from a perch. Their flight, rapid but short, is com- 
monly performed with quivering wings ; they hop easily upon the 
ground ; while their notes take the form of a rather pleasing 
Thrush-like song or a harsh chatter. The slight, loose nest, built 
in a low fork, in the hollow of a stump, or even on a rocky ledge, 
is made of moss, grass, bark, roots, wool, feathers, lichens, cobwebs, 
or downy seeds ; the three eggs being white, greenish, or buff, often 
with brown, black, and grey blotches, dashes, freckles, or zones. 

Grallina, the " Magpie-Lark ” of Australia and New Guinea, 
doubtfully placed here, possesses vocal organs abnormal for an 
Oscinine bird.^ Graceful and tame, it frequents homesteads, 
stream-sides, and swamps, having a" heavy, flapping flight, utter- 
ing a shrill, plaintive whistle, and plastering a nest of mud and 
grass on some horizontal bough. The three or four eggs are 
white or pinkish, marked or zoned with red, brown, and lilac. 

The Helmet-bird of Madagascar (Euryceros prevosti), a purplish- 
' H. Gadow, Bronn’s Thier-lUichf Am^ Syst. Thtil^ 189S, p. 281. 
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black and chestnut species, ^with a compressed,^ swollen and hooked 
steel-blue beak exhibiting a pearly interior, should perhaps stand 
in a separate Family, EurycerotidaSy and not with the Shrikea 

Fam. XVIL Vireonidae. — ^The small group of Greenlets 
ranges from Winnipeg and Nova Scotia to Argentina. The com- 
pressed or depressed beak varies from stout and strongly hooked, 
as in Vireolanius and Cyclorhu, to small and comparatively weak 
as in HylophUus ; both mandibles being notched, and the gape 
bristly. The metatarsi are usually short and robust with slightly 
united anterior toes, but are longer and more feeble in Vireo / the 
wings may be elongated and pointed, as in Vireosylvia, or abbre- 
viated and roundish, as in Vireo and Neochloe ; the tail is normally 
short and even, with narrow feathers, but is rounded in Neochloe, 
The frontal feathers are somewhat erect. The coloration is olive, 
or green and grey above — with a black, brown, ashy, or reddish cap 
— and is grey, whitish, or yellow beneath ; the wing frequently 
exhibits white bands, and the head white, dusky, or rufous 
stripes. White or yellow orbital rings occur in Lanivireo, a 
red-brown tail in Hylophilus ochraceicepSy a blue crown in 
Vireolaniiis pidchelluSy a chestnut pectoral band in F. meliU 
ophrys. The bill and feet are sometimes red ; the eyes white, red, 
or yellow. The sexes frequently differ in colour. 

These active and fearless birds inhabit forests up to an altitude 
of ten thousand feet, as weU as ravines, swamps, or even streets 
of towns ; they are usually observed in pairs among the higher 
branches of trees, creeping and hanging to the twigs, or chasing one 
another about in play. Seldom do they seek the ground, but they 
take fairly long flights, and dart out after passing insects, which, 
with the larvae and a few berries and seeds, form the diet. The 
continuous song consists of loud, reiterated, flute-like notes, supposed 
in one case to resemble " Whip-Tom-Kelly ” ; some forms also utter 
harsher chirps or mews. The nest, a deep, firm cup of leaves, grass, 
bark, lichens, spiders’-webs and cottony materials, lined with fibres, 
fir-needles, delicate stems, or rarely down, is supported by some hori- 
zontal fork, over which the rim is commonly turned; the four or five 
eggs are white, generally spotted with red-brown, black, or purplish. 

Fam. XVIIL Sittidae. — The Nuthatches, though closely allied 
to the Paridae, show a certain affinity to the Certhiidae (p. 571). 
Typically they are stout little birds with long, pointed wings, and 
short nearly square tails; the bill is fairly long and strong, and is 
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Straight and awl-like, being notched only in Sitella and Hypositta, 
and slightly upcurved in the former. Bristles usually occur at the 
gape, while the nostrils are concealed by the same or feathers. The 
metatarsi are short and powerful, the scutes being fused in Hypositta; 
the hind toe is unusually developed; the claws are long, curved, and 
sharp. The colours in Sitta^ which ranges over nearly all the 
Palaearctic and Indian Regions, and throughout North America to 
Mexico, are slaty-blue and rusty-red of various shades, relieved by 



Fig. 120. — Nuthatch. Sitta caesia* x (From Natural History qf Selbome,) 

black and white; the slaty tints shewing chiefly above, often in com- 
bination with a black or brown cap. Dendrophila and Callisitta, 
of the Indian Region and Timor, are blue and black, with creamy 
or ochreous lower parts. Sitella, of Australia and New Guinea, 
exhibits brown, grey, black, rufous, and white, often having a 
white head, or a rusty or white wing-patch ; Daphoenositta, of the 
latter country, adds to these hues pink at the base of the bill and 
on the graduated tail ; Hypositta of Madagascar is greenish-blue, 
with browner head and under surface, and coral-red bill 
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Nuthatches are quiet, jion-migratoiy birds, which frequent 
forests or open country with old timber, where they may be 
seen darting quickly from tree to tree with undulating flight, or 
creeping jerkily in Tit-like fashion up and down the trunks or 
over rocks. They s^om seek their food upon the ground, but search 
every cranny, and dig in rotten wood for insects, their larvae, and 
so forth, or collect nuts, acorns, beech-mast, and seeds ; while the 
nuts are cr^ked by fixing them in chinks and hammering them 
with the whole weight of the body, which swings backwards and 
forwards from the hip-joint. In winter they are exceedingly tame. 
The spring call is a noisy, querulous " whit-whit,” recalling that 
of the Wryneck, but sibilant sounds and sweeter cries are not 
uncommon, few persons being aware that the British species 
{Sitta caesia) has at least four sets of notes, one of which is 
very Thrush-lika Sitella has a weak, piping voice. In Eng- 
land the nesting-cavity is usually chosen in a tree, but occasionally 
in a wall, haystack, or the like; this is commonly lined with 
scales from conifer trunks, and the entrance blocked up with 
a plaster of clay pierced by a round hole : abroad, however, holes 
in rocks are often utilized, and nests made of moss, bark, hair, 
and feathera The Indian species do not always plaster up their 
holes, and the American apparently never do sO. Sitella forms a 
curious funnel-shaped nest with a very thin rim, in forks or on 
branches, using as materials bark, moss, down, cobwebs, and lichens, 
the bark being applied externally like shingles. The three or four 
greenish or bluish-white eggs, with blackish, grey, or lilac markings, 
are very unlike those of Sitta, which are white, with fine pinkish- 
red and lilac spots or blotches, and number from five to eight. 

Fam. XIX. Paridae. — The Tits usually have a moderate and 
slightly decurved bill, though it is elongated in Sphenostoma and 
Certhipartts, ahhieviated with roundish outline in AcrediUa,PscUtria, 
and Fsaltriparus, more pointed in Aegithaltts and Auriparus ; the 
maxilla having little trace of a notch, or the gape of bristles. The 
metatarsi are short, except in Acredvla, where the legs are longer 
and the scales tend to fuse ; the robust front toes are partially 
united, and possess strong claws. The wings are rounded and 
abbreviated, especially in Aegithalvs ; the tail varies considerably, 
being short and nearly square in Parvs, long and graduated in 
Acredvla and Psaltriparus, intermediate in Psaltria and Spheno- 
etoma, and emarginate in Aegithalus, The nostrils, generally hidden 
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lariatly feathers, are exposed in Xerophila and Sphenostoma. 
Crests occur in the last-named and at times in Pams. 

The colour of the soft, lax plumage is commonly dull ; but 
Paras may be glossy greenish-black and yellow, as in the 
Sultan-bird (P. stdtaneus ) ; 
black with white on the 




Fiq. 121.— Great Titmouse. 




Paru8 major. 


wings, tail, or lower parts, as 

in P. niger and a few other — 

African species ; blue and jg. 

white, with* a little black and 1 0^ - 
grey or a yellow fore-neck, as 

in P. eyanvs and P. Jlavi- A 

pectus; blue, black, greenish, \ ^ 

yellow, and white, as in the '^^0^ 

British Great and Blue Tits ^ ■ 

(P. major and P. eacruleus ) ; 

olive, brown, or grey, varied 

with black, white, chestnut, or tg 

buff, as in our Crested Tit (P. 

cristaius) ; or lastly, the tints ' 

, 1 , Fiq. 121.— Great Titmouse. Parus major, 

while including but little x f 

yellow or blue, as in our Coal 

and Marsh Tits (P. Iritannicus and P. palustris), may be greyish 
or olive on the back, with a black head, white cheeks, and buffish- 
white tmder parts, the former species having a white nuchal patch. 
Psaltria is brown, grey, white, and buff ; Psaltriparus is similar ; 
Xerophila and Sphenostoma are brown, with yellowish-white, buff, 
or brown and white lower Surface ; Certhiparus is red-brown, with 
a grey nape and dull white breast. Acredvla, containing the Long- 
tailed Tits, is black and white with a more or less pronounced rosy 
wash, or may be rufous, or brown and grey, with pinkish or fawn 
under parts, two species having chestnut heads. Aegithalus and 
Auriparvs are rufous-brown, yellow-green, or greyish above, with 
black and white, orange-red, or yellow heads ; and are commonly 
rufous and white, yellow, or whitidbf' below, occasionally with bay 
marka The sexes are very similar, the young often yellower. 

Titmice are ordinarily non - migratory. Paras occupying 
most of the globe, except South America and the Australian 
Begion east of Lombok and Flores ; ' Psaltria is confined to Java, 
Acredvla to the Palaearctic and Indian countries, Aegi^ialus to 
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the same with the Ethiopian Begion^ PBaltriparus and Auriparvs 
to North America, XerophUa and Sphenostoma to Australia, 
Certhipams to New Zealand. 

These familiar birds, active and often noisj, axe found in flat oir 
hilly, open or wooded districts, up to an altitude of ten thousand 
feet or more. They are decidedly arboreal, seldom frequenting the 
ground, and usually combining into flocks, except when breeding. 
The food consists mainly of insects, their eggs, larvae, and pupae, 
but at times of conifer-seeds, acorns, beech-mast, nuts, and the 
like; while in winter a suspended meat-bone, fat, or crumbs, 
prove great attractiona No doubt a certain amount of fruit is 
eaten in summer, and buds are plucked in spring ; but the latter 
commonly contain injurious gruba The Great Tit will kill 
smaller birda The flight is weak and undulating, but on the 
trees the birds hop, climb, cling head downwards, and pry into the 
crannies in most workman-like style. Xerophila is, however, more 
terrestrial. The sharp reiterated notes are varied by sibilant 
sounds, those of the Blue Tit being fairly representative; yet 
some are harsher; others, as in the Long- tailed Tits, softer; while 
certain Crested Tits are credited with a song. The nest is nor- 
mally a mass of moss — and sometimes grass — with a felted lining 
of wool, hair, or fur, containing from five or six to twelve or more 
white eggs, which are in most cases spotted or freckled with various 
shades of red, but rarely with purplish or chocolate-colour. Some- 
times more than one is laid in a day. The fabric is placed in holes 
in trees, stumps, rocks, walls, or the ground ; pumps, post- 
boxes, and so forth are frequently selected : nooks behind 
loose bark, deserted habitations of other birds, or the foundations 
of those of Hawks and Crows are sometimes chosen ; while Spheno- 
stoma, and occasionally Xerophila, build open nests in shruba 
Acredvla, Aegithalus, and Fsaltriparm make a purse-shaped struc- 
ture with an entrance near the top ; the first-named, thence called 
Bottle-Tit, placing it in hedges, bushes, undergrowth, forks of trees, 
or even ivy, and using as materials, moss, wool, lichens, and 
cobwebs, with a thick feather-lining; the two latter generally 
suspend it to branches and fashion it of grass, fibres, and leaves, 
often adding twigs externally or down internally. Aegithalus 
occasionally makes a tubular passage. Auriparus deposits in a 
similar or bulkier nest pafe bluish or greenish eggs with red-brown 
specks, while those of Sphenostoma are blue with blackish mark- 
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ings. Acredula apparently incubates with its tail over its back 
The hen’s bravery when sitting, her hissing challenge, and her 
speedy return when driven off, are characteristic of Tits. 

Fam, XX. PanuridM. — Family rank is now pretty generally 
accorded to Panurus biarmicvs, the "Bearded Tit” or "Eeed- 
Pheasant,” though its 
affinities are still doubtful. I 

Dr. Gadow,^ judging from 
the internal structure, in> 
clines to the view that it 
is akin to the Finches, 
but others place it next 
to the Tits. The bill is 
short, curved, rather coni- 
cal, and without a notch ; 
the metatarsus is long and ^ 

scutellated anteriorly ; the in 

wings are short and 
rounded, the tail is ex- 

tremely long and gradu- ■|\l\ ^ 

ated. The plumage is 
orange-brown above, with 

j 111 Fio. 122. — Reed Pheasant. Panurus hiarmicua* 
a grey crown and a black ^ ^ 

streak from the lores down 

the cheeks, where the feathers are elongated and point backwards ; 
the wings are varied with black and white ; the throat is greyish, 
the bi’east pinkish; the abdomen coloured like the back; the under 
tail-coverts are black, the bill is yellow. The hen has a buff head, 
while she lacks the black " moustache ” and under tail-coverts. 

This pretty species, which ranges through most of Europe, 
except Scandinavia and Northern Kussia, and reaches Central 
Asia, may be seen to advantage on the Norfolk Broads, where it 
is resident, and still breeds in diminished numbers. In windy 
weather the separate pairs keep hidden, but at other times, 
though shy, a quiet observer may see them flitting above the 
reeds, uttering their clear " ping-ping,” or clinging to the flowering 
tops. Insects and small molluscs, with seeds in winter, constitute 
the food. From April to August a nest of broad grasses, sedges, and 
the like, lined with reed-flowers, or exceptionally with vegetable- 
^ Cat, Birds Brit, Mus. viii. 1883, p. 8. 
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down, is built in aquatic herbage, or rarely in moderately high 
plants, to contain the round creamy eggs with sparing brownish- 
black lines and scrawla These number firom four to eight, or even 
ten, should two hens lay together. The ahurm-note is plaintive. 
Towards autumn the adults and young form large flocks. 

Fam. XXI. Oriolidae. — The Old World Orioles, not to be con- 
founded with the so-called “ American Orioles ” {Icteridae), inhabit 
the Palaearctic, Indian, and Australian Eegions, reaching eastward 
to Turkestan, China, and Fapuasia. The bill is strong, rather long. 



Fig. 123. — Golden Oriole. Oriolus gaUmla, x 


straight, and notched, or, in Sphecothereg, curved ; the metatarsus 
is short, the toes are small, the wings are long, the tail is moderate 
and slightly rounded. Sphecothereg has naked lores and orbits. 
The Golden Oriole (0. galbvM) which breeds exceptionally in Eng- 
land, is orange-yellow, with black lores and mainly black wings 
and tail ; the similar Indian Mango-bird (0. kmdoo), has a black 
post-ocular streak ; other species shew black napes or heads. 0. 
viridis and its aUies are olive-yellow or brownish, often with dusky 
streaks, 0. gteerii being white beneath with broad black stripes ; 
0. cruentm is blue-black, with crimson wing-bar and mid-breast ; 
0. ardetig chiefly crimson, with black head and fore-neck ; 0. traiUi 
maroon, with black head, throat, and wings ; 0. hosii black, with 
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chestnut under tail-coverts. The bill is crimson, pinkish, or bluish. 
Sphecotheres is yellow-green or olive-yellow, at times brighter below, 
and is relieved by black, grey, and white, the orbits being yellowish 
or flesh-coloured, the bill blackish. 

These shy, restless, and quarrelsome birds frequent gardens, 
groves, and mangrove swamps, avoiding the ground, flying heavily 
but swiftly from tree to tree, and hopping among the higher 
branches. They eat insects and fruit ; and utter flute-like notes, 
varied by mewing calls or churrs ” of alarm. The nest is a pocket 
of bark, grass, and fibres, with the rim woven over two forking 
twigs — leaves, moss, and hair being occasionally added. The 
three to five white or salmon-coloured eggs have dark purplish 
or brown-pink spots, and more rarely streaks ; those of Oriolus 
viridis being more dusky with brown and lilac markings. Spheco- 
theres mcudllaris makes a shallow nest of twigs, and lays three 
olive or green eggs, blotched or zoned with red-brown.^ 

Fam. XXII. Paradiseidae. — The Birds of Paradise have no 
rivals in splendour, unless it be the Humming-birds, among which, 
however, there is no such marvellous development of accessory 
plumes. They are undoubtedly allied to the Corvidae, as is evidenced 
in particular by Lycocorax and Manucodia, while these also connect 
the more typical forms with the comparatively plainly garbed 
Bower-birds, often placed in a separate Family, Ptilorhynchidae, 
Few species are as large as Crows, and some are not bigger than 
Thrushes. Whether known to earlier traders or not, the first 
undoubted account of Birds of Paradise published in Europe was 
that of Maximilianus Transylvanus (1523), followed by that of 
Antonio Pigafetta, both relating to a couple of birds brought 
by Magellan’s company from Batchian,^ where they were called 
'' Manukdewata,” or Birds of the gods.” Natives when preserv- 
ing the skins used to cut ofl‘ the wings and the feet, a fact which 
gave rise to absurd stories of Paradise-birds {Paradeira apoda) 
never perching, gazing perpetually at the sun (pdssaros de sol), 
suspending themselves by the tail-feathers, and so forth. The 
hen was also said to lay her eggs on the back of her spouse. 

^ For unconscious mimicry of Mimeta (Oriolidae) and PhiUnwn (Meliplrngidae), 
cf. A. Newton, Diet. Birds, 1893, pp. 673-574. 

® Cf, A. Newton, Diet, Birds, 1893, pp. 37-40 ; and for the Family generally, op, 
dt. pp. 48-61, 534-536, 779-780, 789-790, Wallace, Malay Archipelago, ch. xxxrni,, 
Salvadori, OmUologia Papuasia c Molucche, and the Monographs of Elliot and Sharpe. 
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The bin is usually shqrt aud stout, but is Crow-like in Manu- 
codia and Lycoeorax, long and decurved in Ptilorkia, Paryphephorua, 
lanihothoroac, Seleucides, and Fcdcinelltts, and becomes slender and 
sidde-shaped in Drepanornis; the maxilla is in some cases notched, 



Fia. 124. — Albertis’ Bird of Parailise. JJrepanomis albertui. x J. (From Nature). 

and in Scempoeetes bidentate. The metatarsi are strong and fairly 
long, the outer and middle toes are slightly united, and the hallux 
is large. The wings are moderate or short, being especially rounded 
in Bower-birds ; the tail may be enormously elongated and gradu- 
ated, as in both sexes of Falcinellus, Astrapia, and Paradigalla ; 
less graduated and shorter, as in Drepanornis ; of medium length, 
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and square or rounded, as in many forms ; or much abbreviated, as 
in Cicinnurm. Astrapia stephaniae has the two median rectrices 
concave and decurved over; those feathers in the males of Faradisea, 
Cicinnurus, Diphyllodes, Schlegelia, Faradiaornia, and Uranornia 
exhibiting more or less wire-like shafts, which terminate in large 
racquets in Cicinnurua, smaller discs in, Faradiaornia, They are 
broader, convex above, wavy, and horny in Uranornia, and are 
curled outwardly in Diphyllodea and Schlegelia, while they cross 
each other twice in the last, but once in Cicinnurua. Fterido- 
phora has an extraordinary streamer behind each eye. That these 
however, are by no means the only remarkable developments, will 
be seen from the following descriptions of the most striking species, 
all of which are confined to Papuasia and Australia, except the 
Moluccan genera Semioptera and Lycocorax, The feathering often 
extends over part of the bill 

Manmodia and Fhonygammua are the only Passerine birds 
known to have a convoluted trachea.^ 

Ftilorhia paradiaea, the Rifleman-bird,^ is velvety-black with 
a purple gloss, having the head, throat, and median rectrices 
green, the abdomen bronzy; the crown -feathers are scale -like, 
and the silky flank-plumes considerably elongated. F, magnijica 
is somewhat similarly coloured, with a stiff pectoral shield of 
metallic green ; lanthothorax and Faryphephorua, with erectile 
nuchal collars, are near allies. Seleucides ignotus the Twelve- 
wired Bird of Paradise, which has six long, recurved and filiform 
appendages to the lax; projecting feathers of each side,, is black, 
with purplish head, wings, and tail, bronzy back, broad erectile 
breast-plumes margined with emerald, yellow sides and belly. 
Drepanornia alhertiai is rufous-brown, with green throat and ante- 
ocular region, white belly and dusky breast ; the sides of the last 
exhibit dark-edged bronzy plumes, which can be expanded like a 
fan, succeeded by long grey decomposed feathers with lilac margins ; 
and small bluish tufts surmount the bare orbits and post- 
ocular region. Falcinellua apecioaua is black with rainbow-like 
reflexions; the broad plumes of tlie, sides of the upper breast 
being banded with metallic blue and green, and having wide tips 
which open upwards into a fan ; while the long pointed flank- 
feathers compose similarly coloured tufts. Aatrapia nigra, the 

» W. A. Forbes, 1882, pp. 347-350 ; Beddard, 1891, pp. 612-614. 

^ Not to be confounded with the Kew Zealand Rifleman {Acanthidosiita chlcris,) 
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" Paradise-Pie ” of old authors, is bronzy-black above and green 
below, with golden-green occiput and nape,'purplish black throat, 

coppery fore-neck, and violet; 
tail, the feathers round the 
head forming an erectile 
frill. A. stephaniae has the 
head and neck bluer, the 
breast purplish -bronze. The 
smaller A» splendidissima 
has a more brilliant nape- 
region, red fore -neck, and 
much buff on the tail. Mac- 
gregoria pulchra is black, 
with mainly orange-buff pri- 
maries, and an orange wattle 
covering most of the face. 
\ Paradigalla carunculata is 
. I black, with green and bronzy 
I sheen above ; tlie front of 
the head being naked, with 

Fig. 125.~-Long-taile(i Bird of Paradise. Fcdci- three wattles on each side 

xf. Malay Archi- broad and yellow above 

the bill, another moderate 
and blue at the gape, a third small and red below it. Paradisea 
apoda, the Great Bird of Paradise, is rich brown, becoming 
purplish beneath ; the head and neck are pale yellow, the fore- 
head, lores, cheeks, and throat metallic green. The wiry median 
rectrices have very slight apical and basal webs, while long, thick, 
extensile tufts of delicate decomposed golden-orange feathers, tipped 
with brown, grace the sides. Of its congeners, P. minor has the 
mantle straw-coloured; P. raggiana has a light yellow gorget, 
and red lateral plumes like those of P. ( JJranornis) rvhra, the 
Bed Bird of Paradise. P. {Paradisornis) rudolphi is greenish-blue 
and dusky above, with blackish head, neck, and under surface, and 
a purplish occipital patch. From the sides of the body spring 
two series of elongated, decomposed feathers ; the outer and stiflfer 
being ultramarine, changing terminally to lilac with a brown 
external tinge, the inner smaller and deeper blue. BeloW these 
come a row of short chestnut plumes and finally a set of black. 
The two long median rectrioas are violet-black with small blue 
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racquet-tips. Cicinnurus regius, the King Bird of Paradise, hardly 
seven inches long, is glossy crimson, with a metallic green band 
dividing the throat from the white lower parts. An expan- 
sible “ fan ” of ashy plumes tipped with emerald arises from 
each side, while the long median tail-wires have the terminal 
green inner webs coiled into discs. The feathering r^hes far 
down the orange bill ; the feet are cobalt, contrasting with the 
black, yellowish, or fleshy tints usual in the Family. DiphyU 
lodes gulielmi tertii is orange-red with mainly dusky wings and 
tail ; the long nuchal ruff being orange, the lateral neck-tufts 
purplish-brown, the pectoral shield green edged with emerald, 



Fig, 126. — Magnificent Bird of Paradise. Diphyllodes magnifica. x f. 

(From Malay Archipelago,) 

the long side -plumes brown with green ends, the belly purple. 
D, magnifica has a brown head and under surface, green throat 
and breast-shield, orange-brown back surmounted by a double 
cape of straw-yellow upon red -brown, and long, curved steel- 
blue tail-wires. Schlegelia respublica is remarkable for its naked 
blue head, with two lines of brown feathers crossing each other 
at right angles, and for its blue feet. The upper parts are 
successively green, yellow, crimson, black, and brown ; the silky 
gular shield is green, with metallic blue spots above and coppery 
marks below ; the lateral breast-plumes shew coppery and green 
hues. Parotia sexpennis, the Six-wired Bird of Paradise, is 
bronzy- and purplish-black, having scale-like golden throat- and 
•breast-feathers with green and blue reflexions. A satiny white 
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Fio. 1*27. — Six-wired Bird of Paradise. Parotia 
sexpennis, x J. (From Malay ArcJiipdago,) 


patch crosses the forehead ; the occiput is green, blue, and purple, 

having two lateral tufts, from each of which spring three wires 

terminating in small black 

^iscs ; while large, soft, erec- 

^ tile masses of black adorn each 

^ side of the body, Semioptera 

^ 'locdlacii, the Standard-wing, 

^ is mouse-coloured, with some- 

... what bronzy back and violet 

^ head ; the pectoral feathers 

' have green edges ; the green 

^ shield on the fore-neck ex- 

; ' tends in lateral tufts to the 

-.“V^ flanks ; and two long, narrow 

white plumes, erected at will, 

adorn the bend of each wing. 

Lophorhina siipcrba is bhick, 

Fio. 127.-Six.wired Bird of Paradise Parotia blue, green, and broiizy 

sexpennis, x J. (From Malay Arciitpelayo,) > o ' j 

gloss on the head and neck ; 
the bluish-green breast-shield is prolonged at the sides, and a 
metallic black erectile ruflT graces the nape. Lamprotliorax has 
coppery, green, purple, rosy, and brownish hues, and two long blue- 
green median rectrices. Phonygammus jamesi is purplish-violet, 
with blue-green head, under surface, lanceolate neck-feathers, and 
acuminate occipital tufts. The extraordinary Pteridophora alherii 
possesses a wonderful streamer behind each eye, twice as long as 
the body. This has, on the outer side only, about thirty-seven thin 
quadrangular enamel-like lobes, which are light blue with dusky 
backs. The plumage is black, with olive rump-region and ochra- 
ceous lower parts, the head and neck shewing elongated plumes. 

Manucodia atra is steel-green and black, with purple reflex- 
ions ; M, {Eucorax) comrii has the head and neck-feathers curly, 
M. chalyheata those of the fore-neck. The Crow -like Lycocorax 
pyrrhopterus is greenish-black with brown wings ; Xanthomelus 
aureus is orange- yellow, and has a deeper-coloured crested head 
and neck, black throat, tail, and part of wings and back, and a 
cape of hackled plumes falling over the last. 


Of the Bower-birds, Prionodura newtoniana is bright orange, 
olive, and brown ; Cnemophilus macgregori is golden-yellow above 
and black below, with brownish wings and tail ; the thin recurved 
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crest merging into a compressed frontal ridge, whence chestnut 
feathering extends over the culmen. Loria loriae is chiefly pur- 
plish-black with an iridescent violet nasal shield of scale-like 
feathers. Lohoparadisea sericea is rufous-brown and yellow, with 
a wattle, apparently bluish, extending upwards from the gape on 
each side. AmUyornis inornata and A^ mbalaris are respectively 
olive and reddish-brown, with a huge orange-red crest. A. Jlavi- 
frons has the crest yellower. Serictdus melinus, the Kegent-bird, 
is black, with orange head, neck, and most of the remiges; Ftilo- 

o . 



Fig. 128. — Satin Bower-bird, Ptilorhynchm violacetts» x K 


rhynchm violaceus, the Satin-bird, is purplish- black, with much 
feathered culmen ; Scenopoeetes dentirostris is olive-brown above, and 
fulvous with dusky streaks below. Aeluredus viridis, the Cat-bird, 
not to be confounded with that of America (p. 5 19), is bright green, 
with a blue wash on the back, and with white streaks, bars, or spots 
on the nape, wings, tail, and yellowish under parts. Other species 
of the genus have mainly black or Jirown heads, while some have 
white throats with black markings. Chlamydodera nuchalis has 
grey-brown plumage above with whitish tips, a lilac nuchal band 
backed by stiff feathers, and a yellow-grey lower surface. 

Female Paradise-birds generally have brown upper parts with 
lighter markings, though they are occasionally blacker, as mAstrapia 
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and ParadigaUa ; below the colour is rufous, buflf, grey, yellowish 
or white, with bars, stripes, or chevrons of blackish or brown. In 
the female of Schlegelia the bare head is duller than in the male, 
while a little red and gold shews above ; the hen of Ptilorhynchua 
exhibits grey-green and brown tints ; the sexes are almost alike in 
Phonygammm, Mamccodia, Lycocorax, and Aeluredm; in Para- 
disornis the female has blue wings and tail. Young birds usually 
resemble their mother; but with regard to their progress to maturity, 
the elongation and abrasion of the webs of the median rectrices, 
and the growth of the decorative tufts, the works of Mr. Wallace,^ 
Dr. Guillemard,^ and Mr. Kothschild ® should be consulted. 

Except in the Bower-birds the habits vary but little. Para- 
dise-birds are lively and active, shy though curious, taking refuge in 
the thick foliage when disturbed ; small flocks are not unfrequently 
observed, usually of one species, while for considerable periods the 
males appear to live apart. Closely wooded hills and ravines are 
the chief resorts, Falcindlm, Astrapia, Lophorhina, Diphyllodes^ 
and the like preferring the inland heights of New Guinea up to 
an altitude of about nine thousand feet ; Parotia of that country 
and Seempoeetes of Queensland range to about four thousand feet ; 
but such forms as Cicinnurm, Xanthomelus, Phonygarrimus, Ptilo- 
rhis, and the Australian Cat-birds and Bower-birds, occupy lower 
elevations on the coast or elsewhere. Falcinellus, Astrapicc, Para- 
disea, Parotia, Ptilorhis, Sericvlus, and doubtless others, love high 
tree-tops ; Semioptera, Cicinnurvs, and so forth, live nearer to the 
ground. The brief flight is rapid, though undulating and often 
heavy; in Cicinnurus it is noisy, in Ptilorhis the sound pro- 
duced resembles the rustling of silk. Most species hop constantly 
about the boughs ; Paradigalla often rests on dead trees ; Drepan- 
ornis, Seleucides, Semioptera, and Ptilorhis, search under the bark 
for insects, and move about like Creepers. The pugnacious males 
of Paradisea collect to dance ” on favourite trees at the breed- 
ing season, when they fly about with elevated and vibrating 
plumes ; while in the Family generally the cock courts the hen 
in Pigeon-like fashion, Diphyllodes making meanwhile a complete 
circle of its expanded mantle- and throat -plumes. Parotia 
scratches and rolls in the dust like a Fowl 

The voice may be a shrill reiterated wake- wake,” as in 
Paradisea; a harsh or sonorous cry, as in Falcinellus, Chlamydodera, 
^ Malay Archipelago, ck zzxviii. * P.Z.8, 1886, pp. 651-666. * Das Tier-reich, 1898. 
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Phony gammu8, Ptilorhynchus, Sericulus, Seleucides, and Semioptera ; 
a long, grating or triple sound, as in PtUorhis ; a mewing or flute- 
like note, as in Cicinnuriis ; or a sharp whistle, as in Aelmedus ; 
the last-named and Amhlyornis being especially excellent mimics. 
The diet consists largely of berries,, seeds, fruits of Pandanvs, and 
Freycinetia, the fig, nutmeg, and so forth ; frogs, lizards, worms, 
snails, and caterpillars, however, are also eaten ; insects are in 
great request ; and SeleiLcides sucks hotiey from the flowers. The 
nest and eggs of several species have now been discovered ; the 
former being a loose, open fabric of sticks and leaves in PtUorhis, 
Ptilorhynchus, Sericulus, and Phony gammus; or of twigs, roots, moss, 
and grass in Eucorax, Chlamydodera, Prionodura, Aeluredus, and 
Drepanornis ; it is placed in bushes, if not in low or even high trees. 
The eggs are glossy reddish-buflf, with dark rufous or chestnut 
blotches and streaks, and a few black spots, in Paradisea apoda, P. 
angustae victorias, P, raggiana, and PtUorhis victorias ; similar or 
whiter, often with purplish or purplish-grey markings in Eucorax, 
Manucodia, and Drepanornis cervinicauda ; with addi- 

tional wavy scrolling in Ptilorhynchus violaceus ; yellowish -grey 
with pale brown freckles and blotches in Prionodura newtoniana ; 
bluish or greenish- white, with or without red-brown dots and lines, 
in Aeluredus maculosm and Ae, viridis ; greenish-white with a 
network of narrow brown and black lines in Chlamydodera maculata 
and (7. cerviniventris ; pale lavender with sienna and lilac spots 
and scrawls in Sericulus melinus. The number of eggs found 
varies from one to three. 

Parotia lawesi, Aeluredus viridis and Scenopoeetes dentirostris, 
though not said to form bowers, make clear spaces where from 
six to eight males meet to sport, the last two species decorating 
them with green or coloured leaves, berries, and flowers. Priono- 
dura fashions a bower or play-place of from four to six feet high 
by eight broad, piling sticks round two trees and roofing over 
the intervening space with creepers ; white moss, ferns, and green 
fruit serving as ornaments. Small structures of over -arching 
grass capped with twigs are often observable close by. Amlly- 
ornis inornata heaps a cone of moss round a sapling, leaving a 
circular gallery between this and an outer conical cover of sticks 
two feet high, covered with orchid sprays. Before the entrance 
lies a bed of green moss decked with bright flowers and berries, 
which are renewed daily, the withered decorations being piled at 
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the back. A. mhalaris fashions a domed bower of sticks and moss, 
with one or two openings, round a shrub which is itself entwined 
with twigs ; the centre of the floor shewing a cheese-like mass of 
moss ornamented with flowers and seeds. Sericvlus melinus builds a 
run about a foot long on a platform of sticks, composing it of arched 
twigs and decorating it with shells, berries, and leaves. JPtilo- 
rhynchus violdceus makes a like structure of twigs and grass, which 
scarcely meet above, and adorns it with bright feathers ; scattering 
other feathers, bones, shells, rags, berries, and the like over the space 
which Bower-birds habitually clear in front. In Chlamydodera 
nuchalis the similar bower, about three feet long, is lined with 
grasses, a large heap of ornaments lying before each entrance. 

Paradise-birds are shot with blunt arrows, snared, caught in 
nets, in cloths, or with bird-lime ; they have been kept in captivity 
by the Zoological Society cf London, and in Italy. 

Fam. XXIII. Corvidae. — The Crows and their kin compose a 
fairly uniform tribe, often divided into the Sub-families Corvinae 
(Crows), Garrulinae (Magpies and Jays), and Fregilinae (Choughs). 

The bill is generally, stout and fairly straight, with no dis- 
tinct notch, being very strong in Corvultur and Corvus corax, but 
more or less curved in Gazzola, Microcorax, Macrocorax, Urocissa, 
Garridus, Gallaeas (Glaricopis), Strvihidea, and Pyrrhocorax ; while 
in the last-named and Heteroeorax it is exceptionally long and 
slender, and in Nucifraga subulate and of diverse proportions. The 
metatarsus is usually strong ; the wings are long and pointed in 
Crows and Choughs, shorter in Jays and Magpies, and decidedly 
rounded in Corcorax, Gallaeas, and Struthidea. The variable tail 
is very long and much graduated in Pica, Gyanopica, Urocissa, 
Gryptorhina, Dendrocitta, Grypsirhina, Gissa, and Galocitta, the 
two median rectrices often exceeding the others ; but it is usually 
moderate, though at the same time graduated in some Jaya 

Crests occur in Gyanocitta, Platysmurus, Gyanocorax, Uroleuca, 
and Galocitta, those of the last two being recurved, and Galocitta 
having the plumes widened ; sometimes the crown -feathers 
are dense and erectile, as in Garrvlus. The head of Picathartes 
is bare and yellow, with a broad black patch behind each eye ; 
Gymnocorax shews a large yellowish or whitish naked space on the 
face ; the adult Book {Gorvm frugilegus) has whitish skin over 
the forehead, lores, and throat; in C. pastiimtor the throat is 
feathered. Pica mauritanica has a blue, and the yellow-billed 
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P, nvjttMi a yellow, ear-patch ; ‘ Cissa a fleshy vermilion orbital 
outgrowth ; Ccdlaeas an orange rictal wattle with blue base in 
one species, a blue wattle in the other. 

This Family occupies nearly all the globe, except the Australian 
Eegion east of the Sandwich Islands, New Caledonia, and New 
Zealand ; while the members are less plentiful in America, and 
from Panama to Uruguay only a few genera akin to the Jay 
occur. The sexes are similar, the young usually duller. 

True Crows are generally black with a purplish or greenish 
gloss, and frequently with white at the base of the feathers ; 
some, however, are browner, while the silvery-grey hind-neck of 
the Jackdaw and the grey back and lower parts of the Hooded ” 
Crow are well known. The Chinese Corvus iorquatus and the 
Ethiopian C, scapulatus have white collars behind, and white on 
the breast ; in Gazzola of Celebes that colour extends further ; but 
the African Corvultur has the white collar only. The throat 
sometimes exhibits hackles, and in the Antillean Microcorax leuco- 
grmphalus the feathers have hair-like extremities. Our visitor the 
Nutcracker {Nucifraga caryocatdctes) is brown, with whitish dorsal 
and pectoral spots, and blackish quills ; three or four other species 
of the genus, with most variable bills, inhabit conifer woods in the 
Palaearctic Eegion ; and a near ally {Picicorvus columbianus) those of 
the western Eocky Mountains. Choughs(P 2 /rrAacoraa?),which occur 
in the Palaearctic and the extreme north of the Ethiopian Eegion, 
are glossy black, with brilliant red feet, and red or yellow bill 

Pica Tustica^ the well-known Magpie, needs no description, 
nor do its black and white congeners, P. maiiritanicay distin- 
guished by a naked blue spot behind the eye, and P. nuttalli 
with this spot and the beak yellow. P. rusiica extends through 
the Palaearctic Eegion, and reaches Formosa and North America; 
the other species are found respectively in Algeria and Morocco 
and in California. Platysmurus aterrimus of Borneo, and Tern- 
nurus truncatus of Cochin China are instances of uniform glossy 
black forms in this section ; Psilorhinus, from the centre of 
America, is a dull brown Jay. * Cyanopica cooki, of Southern 
Spain, represented in Eastern Asia and Japan by <7. cyana, is a blue 
Magpie, having cobalt wings and tail, an ashy body, and a black 
head ; while the Indo-Chinese and Sumatran genus, Pendrocitta^ 
shews brown, orange, buff, and grey^ tints, mingled with black and 
usually white. Cissa contains three species from India, Burma, 
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Sumatra, and Java, of lovely green and blue, or cobalt and ultra- 
marine hues, with some red-brown on the wing, a white tip to 
the tail, coral-red bill and feet, and — in two cases — a black nape. 
Our soft-plumaged Jay (Garrvlus glandarius), with its black and 
white crest and wings, black tail, reddish-fawn upper and buff under 
parts, and patch of blue, white and black bars on the wing-coverts, 
may represent a genus ranging over the Palaearctic Begion, and 
through the Himalayas, to the Burmese districts and Formosa. 
In Japan alone four species are found. Aphdocoma and Caloeitta 
of the central parts of the New World ; the Blue Jays {Cyanoeitta) 

of North 
America; 
Urocissa, a 
Magpie with 
red or yellow 
bill and feet, 
from India, 
Burma, and 
China ; and the Central and 
South American Cyanocorax, 
all shew more blue than Garru- 
lus, not uncommonly on the 
under surface. Perisoreus in- 
famtus, the Siberian Jay, is 
brown, grey, and olive, with 
much chestnut on the wings, 
tail, and abdomen, its congeners 
being plain brown, grey, and white. Lastly, Xanthura luxuosa, 
the Green Jay of South Texas and Mexico, is green, with yellow 
on the abdomen and lateral rectrices, and a black and blue head ; 
some species of the genus, which reaches southwards to Vene- 
zuela and Bolivia, having the lower surface entirely yellow or 
black, and others being almost blue with black on the head. 

The habits of the cunning voracious Crows, the gregarious 
Books, the astute but bold Magpies and Jackdaws, and the more 
shy or retiring Jays and Choughs are well known ; yet the habit 
of posting sentinels in the Book, the tumbling in mid-air of that 
bird, the Baven, and the Jackdaw, the scolding pursuit of intruders 
by Magpies and Jays, and the breaking of clams, bones, and the 
like by dropping them from aloft, by the Baven, Carrion-Crow, 


■a. 


Fio. 129.- 


-Magpie. Pim rustica, 
(From Poachers,) 


xi. 
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and Corvus caurinus require passing mention. Crows generally 
inhal)it wooded country, but also bare moorlands or sea-coasts ; 
the Nutcracker requires pine-forests — commonly at considerable 
elevations; and Magpies haunt woods, yet not so invariably 
as Jays. The whole Family hop, and most forms, except per- 
haps Jays, walk or run also. All are active birds and fly well, 
the Chough, Jay, and Nutcracker in more undulating fashion: 



Fig. 130. — Raven. Corvics corax, x 


while soaring is a common practice. Eavens have very deep 
voices, and croak, “bark,” or "grunt”; Jackdaws utter a clear 
“ jake-jake ” ; Choughs a ringing, metallic note or a hoarse “ chough- 
chough ” ; Nutcrackers a “ churr-ch'urr ” ; Magpies a contitiuous 
“rattle” or “chatter.” Jays vary their harsh, grating utter- 
ances by mimicking other species, the American Blue Jays being 
notorious adepts, and exhibiting meanwhile fantastic contortions of 
the head, wings, and tail Many species, such as Havens, Magpies, 
. and Jackdaws, learn to imitate sounds when tamed. The Corvidae 
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are almost omnivorous, JRavens and other strong species even 
attacking weakly ewes or lambs, and preying on small mammals, 
birds, and reptiles ; Hooded and Carrion Crows, Books, Magpies, 
Jackdaws, and Jays suck eggs ; while Rooks, though undoubtedly 
beneficial, also grub up seed-com and potatoes. An immense 
amount of insect -life is, however, destroyed, and the larger 
forms dispose of carrion ; the American Corvm ossifragua and C. 
cor one, moreover, will catch living fish. Magpies and Jays feed 
largely upon the ground, and eat slugs, snails, worms, insects, nuts, 
acorns, grain, seeds of conifers, and other fruits ; Nutcrackers devour 
quantities of the last ; Corvus tropicus, Macrocorax, and Gymno-- 
corax relish fruit. Jays store provisions, and Jackdaws pick 
insects off cattle. The nests of Crows and Nutcrackers are 
bulky structures cf sticks, lined with soft materials ; the rough 
domed fabric of the Magpie is neatly lined with roots upon a 
layer of clay ; the slighter nests of Choughs and Jays are inlaid 
with roots and fibres — more rarely with moss, hair, or wool — ^and 
every variety is found between these limits. The larger species 
build in forks and holes in trees, in crevices of rocks and masonry, 
or rarely in or on the ground ; the Chough never chooses trees ; 
Jays nest comparatively low, and often in bushes. Crows’ eggs 
are normally greenish, mottled with darker green, olive, or 
brownish, but Heterocorax capensis has them pinkish with red 
spots, while other Crows, Ravens, and Dendrocitta sometimes shew 
a similar tint. Jackdaws’ eggs are bluish-green or white, with 
dark olive or black markings interspersed with grey ; those of 
Magpies and Nutcrackers have a like ground-colour with greenish- 
olive and faint brownish spots respectively; those of Jays are 
greenish, or even bluish, with close olive-green frecklings or zones, 
and occasional black scrawls at the larger end ; those of Choughs 
are yellowish-white, with light brown and grey markings. The 
number laid varies from two or three, to as many as nine in 
Magpies, but is usually four or five. The hens sit rather closely. 
Ravens sometimes will even attack man at the nest. 

Of genera doubtfully included in the Family, Picathartes of 
the Gold Coast is slaty-grey, with brown quills, white under 
parts, and bare yellow head, shewing black behind each eye ; it 
builds among rocks near forest-streams, and feeds upon reptiles and 
molluscs. The egg is whitish, clouded and dotted with brown. 
CaUaeas (Olaucopis) cinerea, which is blue-grey, with black on the 
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head, and an orange and blue rictal wattle, and ito congener 
C. wUsoni, with entirely blue wattle, inhabit the lower hill-forests 
of the South and North Islands of New Zealand respectively. 
They have deep, rich, long-drawn notes, diversified by “ cackles,” 
“ mews,” or “ bell-like ” sounds, the male performing antics when 
courting. The food consists of fruit, flowers, and insects ; the 



Fig. 131. — Huia. Heteralodiu aaUirostris. x J. (From Nature,) 


flight is feeble. The large nests of twigs, 'moss, and grass are 
placed in trees ; the two or three eggs being purplish-grey with 
brown blotches or frecklings. Corcorax and Struthidea are peculiar 
to Australia, the former being glossy black with white on the 
wing, the latter brownish-grey with black tail.^ Corcorax haunts 
open forests, brook-sides, and lagoons in little flocks, running about 
actively, or leaping upon the boughs with motile, outspread tail 
The fo^ consists of insects; the note is grating or mournful ; while 
1 The Austro’^oracea (p, 631) may contain these three genera and the Paradiseidae. 
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the male courts the female like a Pigeon. The nest, a sort of basin 
of mud with a straw lining, is fixed on a horizontal branch, and 
contains from four to seven yellowish-white eggs with olive and 
purplish-brown markings. Struthidea frequents pine tracts, and has 
similar habits and nest, the eggs being white with red-brown and 
grey blotches. In Heteralocha ^ acutirostris, the New Zealand Huia, 
the female has a remarkably long, curved bill, that of the male 
being short, stout, and nearly straight. The plumage is greenish- 
black, with a white-tipped tail ; the bill is whitish, the feet are blue- 
grey, the large rictal wattles orange. This bird frequents wooded 
gullies in the North Island, seldom flying above the foliage, but 
bounding or hopping along the ground or upon the branches. 
Natives attract and noose it by imitating the whistling note. 
The cock chisels away the decayed bark, and the hen probes the 
crevices for insects ; “ huhu ” caterpillars and berries varying the 
main diet. The nest, of dry grass, leaves, and stalks, is placed in 
hollow trees, the eggs being apparently whitish, with or without 
brown and grey spots. Creadion carunculatus, the Saddle-back 
of the same country, is black, with chestnut back, rump, wing- 
and tail-coverts, and small yellow or red gape-wattles. It haunts 
wooded hills, hopping actively or moving spirally up the trunks and 
branches, while the flight is short, rapid, and laboured. The notes 
may be soft and sweet, or noisy and shrill ; the food resembles 
that of Heteralocha. The nest of dry leaves, ferns, fibres, moss, 
and bark is built in hollow trees or large ferns, the three or four 
greyish-white eggs shewing purplish-brown markings. 

Podoces includes four desert species, with elongated, strong, 
curved, and pointed bills ; long, stout legs ; short, rounded wings ; 
and moderate square tails. The colour is fawn, grey, and brown, 
generally with black and white wings and black tail ; P. hender- 
soni and P. hiddvlphi have a black cap, the former shewing white 
spots on it, P. paTideri hae a black throat-patch, P. humilis is 
brown with whitish nape and lower parts. They haunt sand- 
hills covered with saxaul {Anabasis ammodendron) or tamarisk, 
from Transcaspia to Tibet, running swiftly, occasionally flying 
like a Jay, feeding on the ground upon insects, their larvae, and 
seeds, uttering harsh reiterated Woodpecker-like cries, and making 
a nest of twigs lined with bark, grass, and hair in low trees, bushes, 
or rarely holes in the ground. The four eggs are greenish-grey 
^ This genttB and the two next perhaps belong to the Stnrnidae. 
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with olive spots. P. humilis frequents more grassy groimd up 
to eleven thousand feet. 

Fam. XXIV» Sturnidae. — The Starlings, apparently connect- 
ing the CoTvidae and the Icteridae, are divided by Mr. Oates ^ and 
Br. Sharpe ^ into Evlaletidae (Tree-Starlings) with rictal bristles, 
more arboreal habits, and usually spotted eggs, and Sturnidae (Star- 
lings proper) where the contrary holds good.® To these Buphaga 
may be added for the present, in default of a better position. 

The bill is generally long and pointed — especially in Sturno- 
pastor, — but is exceptionally slender in Cinnamopterus, shorter and 
stouter in Basilornis, Buphaga, Pastor, Pholidauges, and Aplonis ; 
being curved in the last three, and also in Fregilupus and Necropsar; 
where it is longer. The anteriorly scutellated metatarsus is 
ordinarily strong, and is shortest in the Tree -Starlings. The 
wing is usually moderate, with small first primary, though it is 
more elongated and pointed in Sturnus and Dilophus, rounded in 
Sturnopastor, Temenuchus, and so forth, short in Coccycolius and 
Buphaga; the secondaries have long filamentous basal append- 
ages in Psaroglossa, and loose hair-like exterior webs in Onycho- 
gnathus. The tail varies from short to long, from square to 
much graduated ; it is forked in Sturnia, and may have acuminate 
feathers ; while Mevcruropsar and Lamprotornis possess excep- 
tionally developed rectrices, X. caudatus having the broad median 
pair longer than the body. Lanceolate feathers commonly adorn 
the neck and breast ; bushy crests occur in Pastor and Temenmhus, 
smaller tufts in Sturnia, Basilornis, Enodes, Fregilupus, Graeu- 
lipica, Sturnornis and Acridotheres cristatellus ; recurved plumes 
may cover the nostrils, as in Acridotheres, Ampdiceps, and Basil- 
ornis ; while bare chins, orbits, or ear-patches of brown, yellow, 
and the like are frequent. Charitornis has the throat and cheeks 
naked ; Dilophus the head and throat bare, with two erect wattles 
above and one below ; Sarcops dull-red naked orbits, and merely 
a narrow feathered line down the crown ; Exddbes a yellow post- 
ocular lappet forking to the back of the eye and the eyebrow, and 
a yellow patch below ; Enodes a byroad, superciliary wax-like red 
line ; and Scissirostrum similar Qrimson feathers on the rump. 

^ Nests and Eggs of Indian Birds, i. 1889, p. 363. 

* A Etvitw ofBtomt Attempts to Classify Birds, 1891 (2nd Intemat Om, Congress), 

^ For Pammythia montium, of New Guinea, a dull-blue bird with creamy head, 
black crest and fore -neck, olive- green rump- region, yellow vent, and brownish 
wings ; of. Solater, lUs, 1893, pp. 243-245 Hartert, NovUat, ZooL iii. pp. 13, 14. 
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Moet of the brighter species exhibit purple, coppery, blue and 
green reflexions, our familiar Sterling {Sturnus vulgarU) being 

iridescent black, 
with buff marks 
above, and, after the 
autumn moult, white 
spots below. The 
female is duller, but 
in this Family the 
sexes usually differ 
little. S, unicolor is 
unspotted. Spodio- 
psar hurmanicus has 
grey upper and 
pinkish under parts, 
with brownish 
wings and tail, 
white head, and 
white -tipped rec- 

trices; Sturnopastor 
contra is blackish- 
brown and white 
above, and greyish 
beneath, with 

green-black head 

and throat and 
white cheeks; Pastor 
rosem, which wanders to Britain, is glossy black, with pink back 
and abdomen; Graculipica melanoptera is almost pure white, 
with black or bronzy remiges and rectrices. Eulales rdigiosa, 
the Myna, — a name also popularly applied to Acridotheres (sacred 
to the god Earn Deo) and several other Indian forms, — is black, 
with purple and green reflexions, and a white patch on the wing- 
quills ; Cinnamopterus tenuirostris is more highly coloured, with 
mainly chestnut primaries ; Melanopyrrhus orientalis adds to its 
metallic black hue an orange head, neck, rump, and breast ; 
Lamprotornis and the shorter-tailed Lamprocolius exhibit lovely 
greens, purples, and peacock-blues, relieved by golden-bronze; 
Coccyeolius is golden-green with purple cheeks and abdomen. 
Pholidauges leucogaster is rich purplish-violet with white 



Fio. 132. — Starling. Stumns vulgaris, x J. 
(From English Illustrated Magazine.) 
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the female being brown and buff above, and whitish below with 
dusky striations ; Calornis and Aplonis are usually dullish green ; 
while the extinct Fregilupus varius was ashy-brown, grey, and 
white. Falculia is white, with blue-black back, wings, and tail. 
It frequents trees or streams, and utters plaintive, melodious 
notes. Buphaga is dull -brown, with fulvous rump and lower 
surface. The bill is commonly black throughout the group, but 
is sometimes red, pinkish, bluish, greenish, orange, or yellow ; 
the feet also vary in coloui*. Albinos are rather frequent. 

This Family occupies almost all the Old World, but not 
America proper, though Sturnus vulgaris has strayed to Greenland ; 
the headquarters lie in the Indian and Ethiopian Regions, wherein 
several forms have a very restricted distribution. Instances of this 
are Charitornis of the Sula Islands, Scissirosirum, Enodes, and 
Sircptocitia of Celebes, Hagiopsar of the Dead Sea and Sinaitic 
districts, Harilauhius and Falculia of Madagascar, Sarcops of the 
Philippines, Mino of Papuasia, Melanopyrrlius and Macruropsar 
of New Guinea and its islands, Aplonis of the Pacific and the 
Tenimber group. Fregilupus, of which only a few examples exist 
in collections, was confined to Reunion, Necropsar is an extinct 
form from Rodriguez. Calornis alone inhabits Australia. 

Lamprotornis, Spodiopsar, and the Eulabetidae in general, rarely 
leave the trees they haunt ; on the other hand, some forms, as 
our Starling, spend much time upon the ground, or roost in huge 
flocks on shrubs, reeds, and the like. The habits are wary, and 
seldom as sociable as those of our British species, hills being often 
preferred to more wooded districts or the neighbourhood of houses. 
Aethiopsar reaches an altitude of seven thousand feet. The flight 
is strong, straight, and rapid, though heavier in Buykaga ; while 
flocks of Starlings turn, sweep along, and gyrate in remarkable 
fashion, and soaring is not uncommon. The more terrestrial forms 
walk and run excellently, often stopping suddenly to probe the soil 
for worms or larvae, which, with insects generally, and molluscs, 
provide the chief sustenance. A large amount of fruit is also con- 
sumed, including berries and seeds ; >^ogs and, as some say, callow 
nestlings are also devoured; Pastor, Dilophus, and Acridotheres 
destroy locusts; Eulahes and its allies prefer vegetable food; 
Buphaga is termed Ox-pecker or Rhinoceros-bird, from clearing 
ticks off those animals. Certain species disgorge nutriment for 
^ theiir;yqung. The voice is commonly varied and pleasing, becoming 
IX 2 0 
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a rich soEg in JEviaies ; , but most forms whistle, chatter, or 
utter harsh sounds ; an<i many are extraordinary mimics, or even 
talk, like the Starling and the Myna, under tuition. By the more 
typical forms a rough nest of straw, twigs, rags, wool, or feathers 
is placed in holes in trees, walls, or banks ; under eaves ; in burrows 
or stone- heaps : from four to seven imiform light blue or whitish 
eggs being deposited. Sturnopastor, alone or in societies, affixes a 
huge structure to the outer branches of trees or bushes ; Dilophus 
makes a neater cup in similar situations ; Calornis^ which usually 
forms colonies, suspends from the boughs a bulky lE)ottle-shaped 
structure with a side-entrance, and so forth. Even our Starling 
at times builds an open nest. The Eulabetidae generally lay 
spotted eggs, DUophus occasionally ; Calornis has them greenish 
with reddish-brown marks. 

Fam. XXV. Drepanididae. — ^According to the latest views, 
namely those of Dr. Gadow,^ this group contains only the curious 
forms below, which are all peculiar to the Sandwich Islands. 
In most of them the semi-tubular tongue is dorsally frayed out 
into a single brush, but in several thick-billed species it is but 
slightly tubular, and is split or frayed. The non-serrated beak 
varies greatly, being elongated and arched in Vestiaria ; very long 
and curved with projecting maxilla in Drepanis and Hemignathus ; 
and similar, but with the upcurved or straight mandible only about 
half as long as the maxilla in Heterorhynchus, In Himatione, 
Oreomyza, Loxops, Pcdmeria, Ciridops, and Chrysomitridops it is 
much shorter and little decurved; in Psittacirostra, Loxioides, 
Chloridops, and Bhodacanthis it is stout, Finch-like, and hooked, 
being enormously developed in the last two ; in the extraordinary 
Pseudonestor it is Parrot-like, In Loxops the mandible is twisted 
indifferently to either side, possibly by constant use. Over the 
nostrils an operculum is often present ; but bristles of all kinds 
are absent. The scutes of the moderate metatarsus shew a tend- 
ency to fusion ; the wings are of medium length, with a hardly 
visible outer primary. The tail is rather short and nearly square, 
having pointed rectrices in Vestiaria and Drepanis ; and exhibits 
a tendency to forking. Fluffy feathering constantly characterizes 
the back, flanks, or axillary region. There is a more or less 

^ Cf. Wilson and Evans, Avea Hawaiienaeay pt. ii. 1891, pp. 17-21 ; pt. vii. 1899, 
pp. 1-7 ; and, for the Family generally, the same work, Rothschild, Avifauna 
of Layaan^ and Perkins, Ihiaj 1893, pp. 101-112. 
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decided crop, as in many Finchea In some species the females 
appear to have shorter billa 

Drepanis pacifica is black, with golden rump, upper and under 
tail -coverts, tibiae, 
and bend of wing, 
a little white shew- 
ing on the wings 
and tail ; D.funerea 
is almost entirely 
black. V^sHmia 
coccinea is ver- 
milion, with black 
remiges and rec- 
trices, and some 
white on the wing- 
coverts ; the bill 
and feet being red. 

Hemignathus and 
Heterorhymlius are 
greenish - olive 
above, with black 
lores, brownish 
remiges, and usu- 
ally yellowish or 
creamy lower surface ; but the head is occasionally yellow. Palmeria 
dolii has blackish plumage with scarlet or orange tips, a brilliant 
scarlet-orange nape, an orange space round the eye, similarly 
coloured tibiae, a grey throat, and a dirty white crest curving over 
the culmen, Himatione is generally yellow-green, with browner 
wings, yellow under parts, and sometimes black lores ; the very 
closely allied Oreomyza may be duller or greyer, with buff and white 
below. H, sanguinea is crimson, with black and red wings, and 
black tail. Zoxops^ which in one species is dimorphic, is scarlet or 
orange, with brown on the remiges and rectrices ; Chrysomitridops 
is yellowish-olive, with yellow crowi\ and lower surface, black on 
the wings and tail, and bluish bill Psittdcirostra is greenish with 
yellow head ; Ehodacanthis is reddish-orange with browner back, or 
in one case yellow head, while the female is green. Ciridops is 
red, with black throat, tail, and most of the wings, grey nape and 
cheeks; it approaches Cyanospiza ciris (p. 585) in colour. 


X 



Fig. 133. — Mamo. Drepanis pacifica* x J. (After 
Wilson and Evans, Aves Haioaiicnses*) 
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Hens are ordinarily fuller (often brownish or green), except 
in Vestiaria and Himatione sanguinea ; the young are greenish- 
yellow relieved by black in Vestiaria, brown and bufi* in Palmeria 
and Himatione sanguinea, and assume the red or orange gradually. 

These forms now chiefly haunt high damp hill-forests, though 
Vestiaria still occurs near the coast; they fly comparatively little, 
but spend much of their time creeping quietly and rapidly over 
the trunks and branches of acacia, “ ohia,” mamane,*’ and other 
trees, where they hunt for insects below the bark or on the leaves. 
None habitually seek the ground. The long-billed species delight 
in probing the decayed wood, and insert their mandibles into the 
crevices in search of food, which consists partly of lepidopterous 
larvae and spiders. Fruit is largely eaten, pods being split to obtain 
seeds, and honey is sucked either for its own sake or for the 
insects it attracts. The stomach at times contains grit. Most 
forms have a sweet song, the call-note being a reiterated '' tweet 
or metallic chirp; Ehodacanthis, moreover, whistles. Himatione 
virens makes a nest of roots and decayed leaves in trees, Loxops 
aurea apparently does the same ; the former lays whitish eggs 
freckled and streaked with purplish-brown, but little is known 
of the reproduction. The splendid feather-cloaks of the Hawaiian 
kings, the “ leis ” (wreaths), waist-bands, and mask-decorations, were 
of old chiefly composed of the plumage of the “ Mamo {Drepanis 
pacifica), and the liwi ( Vestiaria coccinea) ; but when the former 
became scarce, the lighter yellow tufts (p. 565) of the O-o 
{Acr^docercus) were utilized to pay the feather tax, though the 
cloaks were still called “ Mamo.” Himatione sanguinea was also 
laid under contribution, as was in later times the domestic cock. 

Fam. XXVL Heliphagidae. — The Honey-eaters, seldom bigger 
than a Thrush, are remarkable for their extensile quadruple or 
multiple tongue, which is frayed out latero-dorsally. They occupy 
the Australian Kegion, from which Ptilotis limhata alone crosses 
Wallace's line”(p. 1 6) to Bali, and often have very restricted ranges. 
Two Sub-families may be vecogniaed, Mgzomelinae andMeliphaginae. 
The thin curved bill is commonly long, with prominent cuhnen 
and wide base ; Melithreptes and Plectrorhynchus, however, have 
it short, and the latter straight. The maxilla is nearly always 
notched and serrated, several species of Philemon exhibiting a basal 
protuberance. The metatarsi may be long, as in Acmlocercus, or 
abbreviated as in Manorhina, the short anterior toes being partially 
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connected ; the wings are variable in length, Melithreptes possess- 
ing comparatively small secondaries, Anthornis an abruptly 
narrowed second primary. The tail also varies in size ; it is much 
rounded in Melidectes and Melijphaga, square in Acanthorhynchus, 
emarginated in Anthornis, and particularly long and graduated 
with pointed rectrices in Acrulocercns and ChaetoptUa — A, nohilis 
having the median pair produced and spirally twisted, A, apicalis 
the ends upturned. Pogonornis has strong rictal bristles. 

The Myzomelinae are usually habited in scarlet and black, as 
in the Soldier-bird of Australia {Myzomela sanguinolenta), with or 
without white or yellowish below ; some, however, are chiefly or 
entirely olive or greyish-brown, while the females generally differ 
from the males, and the former occasionally shew red when the 
latter do not. A second genus, Acanthorhynchus, or Cobbler’s Awl, 
is brown, chestnut, buff, black, and white. In the Meliphaginae 
the sexes are commonly alike, and exhibit a mixture of brown, 
olive, yellow, black, white, grey, rufous, and buff ; the under parts 
frequently, and the upper rarely, being streaked or spotted. 
Metallic hues are rare, but Anthornis has a purplish gloss on 
the head. Leptornis, Entomyza, Philemon, Melitograis, and Pycno- 
pygius are instances of dusky or olive coloration with lighter 
lower surface ; Prosthemadera and Certhionyx leucomelas are black 
and white ; Plectrorhynchus is brown and white ; Meliphaga is 
yellow and black, spotted and barred below. The Hawaiian 
Acrulocercns is black or brownish, with a little white on the wings 
or tail, and possesses yellow axillary tufts and under tail-coverts, save 
in A, Iraccatus, where the tufts are grey-buff, the tibiae are yellow, 
the throat is barred with white, and the lower parts are streaky. 
A. bishopi has yeUow ear-tufts. Their close ally, ChaetoptUa, of the 
same islands, is light brown and yellowish above, with white spots, 
and a black cheek-stripe ; the under surface being white with brown 
streaks, and the rump and flanks ochreous. The neck- and breast- 
plumage is lanceolate and decomposed. Many species of PtUotis 
have white or yellow ear-tufts ; the male of Pogonornis possesses 
white erectile post-ocular feathers ; that of Prosthemadera two gular 
patches of curled white filamentary plumes, which give it the name 
of Parson-bird, as well as pointed white feathers curving forward 
from the sides of the neck. In two members of Meliornis white 
fan-like shields spring from the cheeks ; GlyeyphUa cdbifrons has 
a white circum-ocular ring ; while many forms have peculiar cheek- 
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feathers, fluify chests, rumps or 8ides,and lanceolate or bristlyplumage 
on the neck, cheeks, or throat. Naked blue, green, scarlet, yellow, 
lilac, pink, or whitish areas on the head, and pendant rictal or facial 
wattles, are frequent, especially in Mdiphaga, Ptilotis, Entomyza, 



Fig. 181 — Warty-faced Honey-Eater. Mdiphaga phrygia, xj. (From iVa^iwe.) 


Philemon, Melidectes, Acanthochaera (Wattle-bird) and Melirrho- 
phetes. The bill and feet vary from black to red, yellow, blue, or green. 

The habits are fairly uniform, though certain species are com- 
paratively shy. Small flocks often gather together, the haunts 
being dense forests, or open wooded country whether inland or 
littoral ; some forms prefer the tree-tops, others low bushes and 
shrubs. These active, pugnacious birds dart about in zigzag 
fashion, or take powerful undulating flights, the tail meanwhile 
being frequently thrown back or expanded ; at times they hover, 
or fall from aloft with closed wings. Constantly seen hopping 
among the boughs, or climbing and hanging to the twigs, in search 
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of the insects which constitute so much of their diet, they occa- 
sionally feed upon the ground — especially in the case of Ptilotis ; 
while Meliornis and Entomojphila will dart after their prey like 
Flycatchers. Figs and bananas, with other fruits and buds, are 
also eaten ; honey is sucked from the flowers of EucalyptuSy Acdcia, 
Epacris, SLXid the like,in considerable quantities, the insects it attracts 
being perhaps the chief object ; and Philemon batters large insects 
upon the branches before swallowing them. The voice is commonly 
loud, rich, and shrill, but varies from a whistle or a pipe to a chirp ; 
some species, however, are more quiet, others give vent to slow, 
plaintive cries, 
quickly reiterated 
notes, or compara- 
tively harsh sounds. 

The Tui, or Parson- 
bird, utters a wild 
song, laughs, 
coughs, sneezes, 
and mimics gener- 
ally ; Acrulocercus 
gets the name of 
O-o from its harsh 
double call; Pogo- 
nornis that of 
Stitch-bird from 
its clicking cry, 
though it also 

whistles ; while 
Philemon cornim- Fia. 135.-TuL Prosthema^a nova^ zealayidiae. xj. 

latus is sometimes called “ Four -o’clock,” Poor Soldier,” or 

Pimlico,” from its note. AnthorniSy the New Zealand “ Bell- 
bird,” usually heard in chorus, has a voice like the tinkling of a 
silver bell.^ The nest, normally a slight structure of twigs, roots, 
bark, grass, and spiders’ webs, lined with woolly materials, fur, or 
feathers, is placed in bushes, trees, oF-even tall grass, and generally 
has the rim woven over a supporting fork. A few species, how- 
ever, including the New Zealand forms, PogonorniSy Anthornis, and 
ProsthemaderUy build a solid fabric of twigs and rough materials 

^ Oreoeca crUtata (Laniidae) and Manorhina melamphrys (Meliphagidae) are the 
• Bell-birds of Australia ; Chasmorhyrichus (Cotingidae) of the Neotropical Region. 
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among the branches. The eggs, two, three, or rarely four in number, 
are buffish-white, salmon-coloured or, exceptionally, olive, with 
spots, freckles, zones, and occasionally lines, of red-brown, rufous, 
bright red, blackish and grey. Two or three broods are reared 
annually. Entomyza cyanotis, the Blue-eye, re-lines deserted 
birds' nests, or utilizes the top of that of Pomatostomus ; 
Glycyphila modesta and fasciata make hanging domed fabrics. 
The mimicry between Philemon — called Friar-bird, Monk, or 
Leather-head, from the bare head and ruff of some species — and 
Mimeta has been already noticed (p. 543). Cloaks are fashioned from 
the Stitch-bird's feathers, as well as from those of the 0-os (p. 564).^ 

Fam. XXVII. Zosteropidae. — The ** White-eyes," so denomi- 
nated from the white ring usually surrounding the eye, form a single 
genus, ZosteropSy of doubtful position. They range through parts 
of the Ethiopian Region, with Madagascar and tlie Comoros, and 
occupy most of the Indian and Australian Regions, whence they 
reach to Amur-land and J apan. The straight or slightly curved bill 
has the maxilla serrated and nearly always notched ; the metatarsus 
is of medium length ; the outer and middle toes are partially united ; 
the wings are rather short with little or no exterior primary ; 
the tail is moderate, broad and square, or even emarginated. Dr. 
Gradow ^ pronounces the protractile tongue to be forked and smooth 
in Z. lateralis ; Mr. Beddard ^ finds the margins folded, and the 
tip frayed out in Z. simplex and Z, japonica. The sexes are alike, 
the coloration being principally olive and yellow, relieved by 
brown, grey, fawn, or white. The habits are similar to those of 
the Meliphagidae ; the eggs, however, are pale blue. Z, caeru- 
lescenSy the New Zealand “ Blight-bird," destroys the ‘‘ American 
Blight " {Schizoneura lanigera)y a scale-insect. 

Fam. XXVIII. Nectariniidae. — The Old World Sun-birds, re- 
calling the non-Passerine Humming-birds by their brilliant metallic 
coloration, are actually given the latter name in India, whence they 
extend through Southern Asia to Papuasia and North Australia. 
They also occupy the whole Ethiopian Region, while Cinnyris osea 
inhabits Palestine, C, hrevirostris Baluchistan and South Persia, 
and an undetermined species the Muskat district in Arabia. 
Promerops is a doubtful member of the Family.^ 

^ Cf. Buller, Birds of New Ztalandy 2nd ed. i. 1888, p. 104 ; Wilson and Evans, 
Aves Hawmiensesy pt. i. 1890, p. 3. « Ig 83 ^ p. 03 , 8 1891 ^ p^ 610-512. 

^ Shelley, Monograph of the Nectariniidae y London, 1880, p. xiii. 
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The long slender bill, without bristles of any kind, is much pro- 
duced and curved in Neodrepanis ; both mandibles being terminally 
serrated, except in Pro- 
merops and Chcdcoparia, 
of which the former 
has the maxilla notched. 

The extensible tongue 
is bifid, with each half 
frayed out medio-vent- 
rally, save in Proinerops, 
where it is a semi-canal 
with dorso - laterally 
frayed edges. The meta- 
tarsi are moderate, the 
claws curved and acute. 

Arcvchnothera has both 
the bill and the feet stouter. The more or less rounded wings 
are of medium length ; the tail varies from square or nearly so to 
graduated, and has two narrow elongated median rectrices in the 
males of Hedydipna, Nectarinia, AnthohapheSy Aethopygay Urodre- 
panis and Drepanorhynchits, That of Promerops is extraordi- 
narily long and graduated in both sexes, Arachnothera chryso- 
genys has the loral region naked, and the male of Neodrepanis 
bluish circum-ocular wattles. 

It is impossible to describe shortly the diverse coloration of the 
various species ; some shew much green, black, brown, or olive ; 
nearly all exhibit brilliant, if not metallic, red, blue, lilac, copper, 
yellow, or orange tints ; a few are chiefly purple ; many are longi- 
tudinally streaked below ; in others the breast is white, or exhibits 
red or orange bands, while the fore-neck may be vermilion striped 
with lilac. The sides of the back frequently possess long downy 
feathers, and pectoral tufts are common. In Ai'achnothera both 
sexes are greyish or greenish, relieved by a little yeUow or orange. 
Females, however, are usually sombre, the young being similar. 
Tlw, bill is black or brown, the feet, vary in hue. 

Hrese small graceful forms, restless, though not shy, are rarely 
seen in companies, but usually in pairs ; they frequent groves and 
forests up to an altitude of about a thousand feet, resorting to more 
open country and gardens when the shrubs are flowering. The 
food consists mainly of insects — sometimes taken on the wing — 



Fig. 136. — Splendid Snn-bird. Cinnyris splendidus. 
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with their larvae and spiders ; while the birds hop actively about, 
and ding to the branches and trunks of trees, like Tits or Creepers, 
or even to bushes and grass. They rarely hover before flowers 
as Humming-birds do, though frequently sucking honey. When 
feeding or singing the wings are often opened and shut alternately. 
The quick, direct flight is accompanied by rapid pulsations of 
the pinions, and the males chase their rivals angrily. The shrill, 
but pleasing and varied notes recall those of the Willow-Warbler. 
The pear-shaped or oval nests, woven or attached by cobwebs to 
the ends of boughs, to the under surfaces of leaves, or more rarely 
to reed-stems, are composed of grass, moss, roots, and the like, 
lined with hair, feathers, and down, and usually have a projecting 
porch. Beneath are attached as decorations leaves, twugs, lichens, 
shreds of bark, paper, and cloth, wood-borings, or caterpillars' excreta. 
AracJinothera magna, at least occasionally, builds an open nest. 
The two or three eggs are commonly greenish- or brownish-grey, 
with purplish, reddish-brown, yellowish, or dusky dots and spots ; 
some, however, are whiter, with blackish markings, dark zones, or 
hair-streaks ; while those of Armlinothera magna are brownish, 
very thickly speckled with purplish - black. Promerops cafer 
makes a cup of grass, fibres, and softer materials in forks of 
bushes, and lays creamy eggs like those of Buntings, with wavy 
lines or irregular blotches of dark brown or purplish. 

Fam. XXIX. Dicaeidae. — The " Flower-peckers ” inhabit the 
Indian and Australian Kegions as far eastwards as the Low 
Archipelago, a few possibly kindred species occupying West Africa. 
The bill is usually short, l)road, and depressed, but is especially 
slender in PholidorniSj stout and Finch-like in Prionochilus ; while 
both mandibles shew minute terminal serrations. Feathers cover 
the nostrils in Pardcdotvs, and in life Lobornis has three small 
white rictal outgrowths. The tongue is separated into four semi- 
tubular fringeless projections. The metatarsus is never long ; the 
wings are fairly so ; the tail is generally short and even, but is 
rounded in Prionochilvs vincem, longer in most Papuasian forms, 
and sometimes graduated, as in Pristorhamphus, Many species 
exhibit vivid combinations of blue or purple with black, relieved 
by a scarlet or an orange head, rump, or chest-patch, the lower 
surface being yellow, greyish, or greenish-white ; some, however, 
replace the blue shades by green, brown, or olive ; others are quite 
plain ; and Melanocharis unicolor is perfectly black. The Diamond- 
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bird {Pardalotus) has scattered white dots above, and scarlet or 
yellow tips to the primary coverts; Dicaeum often shews a 
longitudinal black band below ; while bars and streaks occur not 
infrequently. The bill is blackish, or in Dicaeum erythrorhynchum 
reddish. The female is almost invariably duller. 

These small birds frequent woods and gardens, the little flocks 
often haunting lofty trees near rivers ; they hop briskly among 
the boughs, dart from bush to bush, creep about and cling like 
Tits, and utter a long, low warble, or in Pardalotus a harsh 
monotonous piping note. The food consists of insects, varied by 
spiders, fruit, buds, seeds, and perhaps honey. Dicaeum and 
Prionochilus suspend from some twig a domed, pear-shaped nest 
of white cottony material, frequently covered with grass or moss, 
and decorated with caterpillars' excreta ; Pardalotus chooses old 
Swallows' nurseries, or holes in trees and walls, or even tunnels a 
short way into banks, making within a spherical fabric of roots, 
grass, bark, and feathers. The two to five eggs are commonly 
white, but in Prionochilus (Piprisoma) squalidus they are redder, 
with dense brown-pink or claret-coloured blotches or specks. 

Fam. XXX. Certhiidae. — The Creepers, a small, though wide- 
spread group, occupy most of the Palaearctic and Kearctic Eegions ; 
Africa from Benguela to Mashona-Land ; Australia and New 
Guinea. The bill is long and generally decurved, but shorter 
and straighter in Climacteris ; while nasal and rictal bristles are 
absent. The metatarsi are of medium length and slender, though 
stouter in Salpornis; Tichodroma and Climacteris have the scutes 
fused ; and the toes — especially the hallux — have long, curved 
claws. The wings vary from moderate and rounded to elongated 
and pointed ; the tail is usually short and square, or very nearly 
so, but has stifl*, graduated, acuminate feathers in Certhia, The 
coloration of both sexes is brown, black, rufous, buff, grey, and 
white, except in Tichodroma, which exhibits crimson wing-patches 
on its grey, black, and white plumage. Bars and spots are 
frequent, particularly beneath. 

The majority are tame birds, iiihabiting thinly wooded dis- 
tricts, often close to dwellings ; but the European and Asiatic 
Tichodroma muraria, which has strayed to Britain, haunts moun- 
tain cliffs, and, when on migration, walls also. They utter shrill 
cries, or, more commonly, low reiterated notes, which in our Creeper 
{Certhia familiaris) are varied by a sweet and fairly loud song; 
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the food consists of insects and their larvae, ants, and spiders. 
Beginning at the bottom of a trunk the birds work actively but 
jerkily upwards in zigzags or spirals, flitting 
from the higher branches to the base of 
another tree; sometimes, however, they 
take protracted, undulating flights, or ac- 
company flocks of Tits in winter. Certhia 
uses the rigid rectrices as Woodpeckers do 
(p. 457), though the soft-tailed forms also 
climb well, while Cliinactens is exceptional 
in spending much time hopping or shuffling 
along the ground. Seeds of conifers occa- 
sionally vary the diet. The nest, composed 
of twigs, with the addition of grass or moss, 
and lined with bast, hair, wool, or feathers, 
is placed behind loose bark, under tiles, 
in crevices of trees or walls, in piles of 
bricks, hollow branches, or even the base 
of large birds* habitations. The three to 
nine eggs are ordinarily white with red 
and lilac spots; but in Climacteris the 
ground-colour is sometimes reddish, in Sal- 
pornis the spots are blackish. The last-named fixes a cup-shaped 
fabric of leaves, bark, and cobwebs to some horizontal bough. 

Fam. XXXI. Ooerebidae. — The Quit-quits have the extensible 
tongue bifid, and frayed out terminally. The bill may be conical, 
but is usually slender, witli a notch and sometimes with rictal 
bristles, while the long maxiUa is hooked in Diglossa and Digloss- 
opis ; the metatarsi, wings, and tail are moderate, the last being 
sometimes forked. These small, active, and restless birds fre- 
quent bushy places and the outskirts of forests, from South 
Florida to the Bolivian Andes and South-East Brazil, several 
species being peculiar to the Antilles, and Certhidea to the 
Galapagos. Though companies are seldom formed, the flight 
and habits ara Tit-like, and individuals are often seen hopping 
about or clinging to the branch^ in search of the insects which, 
with fruit, form the usual food. They probe the flowers in com- 
pany with Humming-birds, and probably suck the honey, while 
some forms dart after flies like Flycatchers. Several have a fine 
voice, but the common note is a feeble " quit-quit.** The domed c 
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uest, made of grass, moss, roots, and fibres, occasionally has a 
projecting porch, and is 
frequently lined with down 
or feathers ; the two to 
four eggs being white or 
greenish-blue, with dull-red 
or yellowish-brown blotches 
or specks. In the Antilles 
Certhiola weaves a domed 
structure of similar mate- 
rials, hair, and spiders' 
webs, between the outer- 
most twigs of bushes. Many nests are built without being used. 

The coloration varies from black, grey, or purplish, relieved 
by rufous and white, to brilliant blue, purple, or green, with the 
quills only black, or with further yellow, chestnut, and excep- 
tionally scarlet, decorations. Uniform black, or olive and brown 
hues are unusual, save in females, which, however, are often 
bright green, with the addition of a little blue or yellow. 

Fam. XXXII. Mniotiltidae. — The ‘^American Warblers,” 
almost replacing the Sylviinae in the New World, are a somewhat 
heterogeneous assemblage of rather small birds, of which Grana- 
telhis is perhaps Tanagrine. They frequent localities of all de- 
scriptions in North and South America, being commonest in the 
middle portions. Teretistris is peculiar to Cuba, Leucopeza to St. 
Lucia and St. Vincent ; Ergaticus occupies the Central American 
highlands, while two or three species wander to Greenland. 

The bill is usually slender and straight, but varies in length 
and curvature, that of Setophaga and Myiodioctes being broad and 
depressed with bristly gape, that of Ictena (doubtfully referred 
here) very stout and compressed, and so forth. Other species also 
•exhibit bristles, or have notched beaks. The tongue is frequently 
bifid and fringed in Dendroeca, and in i?. (Perissoglossa) tigrina 
is semitubular. The metatarsi are naturally longest and strongest 
in the more terrestrial forms, such Geothlypis and Siurus; Icteria 
has partly feathered legs, Mniotilta particularly long toes. The 
wings may be concave and roundish, as in Leucopeza and Oeoth- 
lypis, or elongated and pointed, as in Protonotaria and Pence- 
dramtis ; the moderate tail is square, rounded, or emarginate, or, 
.as in Setophaga^ broad and graduated. The general coloration is 



Fig. 138. — Sugar-bird. Certhiola /laveola. 
xi. 
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olive-green, grey, or slaty-blue, with yellow or rarely orange under 
parts ; chestnut marks, white wing-bands, and the like, occasionally 

relieving the plumage. 
The head is often 
particularly dark or 
streaky. Mniotilta ex- 
hibits black and white 
stripes; Ergaticus shews 
chiefly crimson and 
white ; Gmnatellvs is 
grey, black, and white 
above, but red and white 
with black collar below. 
Setophaga, the Ameri- 
can Redstart,” is mainly 
red and black, or red 
and plumbeous ; CardeU 
Una is grey, black, and 
white with crimson 
cheeks and throat ; Siurvs has olive-brown upper, and whitish 
under parts, with dusky striations. The bill is black or brown, 
commonly with pinkish, yellowish, or bluish mandible. 

These active, restless, and often shy birds either seek their 
food, consisting chiefly of insects and their larvae, worms, 
spiders, and even molluscs, upon the ground or upon the bark of 
trees. Many forms resemble Tits in their actions ; Mniotilta and 
others ascend the trunks spirally like Creepers ; Setophaga and 
its allies — and exceptionally Dendroeca — sally after insects like 
Flycatchers ; D. palmarum and Siurus run along W’ith the tail 
in motion, the former recalling a Titlark, the latter gaining, from 
its appearance and habit of wading, the name of Water-Thrush. 
The flight is usually swift, easy, and graceful, yet brief and 
frequently undulating ; Myiodioctes and Setophaga flit about alter- 
nately opening and closing the rectrices. Fruits, including conifer- 
and grass-seeds, vary the diet. Small parties collect in winter. A 
few species, such as Eaaileuterm, Setophaga, Myiodioctes, and Siurus 
have fine clear songs, but the usual utterances are feeble warbles, 
sweet whistles, reiterated chirrups,” or mournful trills. The 
majority build their cup-shaped nests in trees, bushes, and thickets 
generally, Dendroeca in some districts choosing a fir ; they are 





Fig. 139. — Black-and- White Warbler. Mniotilta 
mria. x J. 
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made of grass, bark, leaves, roots, moss, hair, fur, lichens, and 
spiders* webs, or even twigs, sedges, and feathers, and contain 
from two to six creamy or, exceptionally, greenish or purplish 
eggs, more or less spotted or blotched with red-brown, grey, and 
lilac, or sometimes, as in Myiodioctes, scrawled with black. 

Fam. XXXIIL Tanagridae.^^ — The Tanagers form a New 
World group, hardly distinguishable from the Fringillidae, except 
by their more feeble conformation and their exposed nostrils. The 
coloration is often particularly gorgeous, but their habits are com- 
paratively little known. The bill varies much in length and 
thickness, the hooked tip being highly developed in Lamprotes 
and Sericossypha, while Procnias has a wide Swallow-like gape. 
The metatarsi are short and stout ; the toes are large, with sharp 
curved claws in Lamprotes and Sericossypha ; the wings are mode- 
rate and somewhat pointed, being unusually long in Procnias ; 
while the tail may be very short as in Euphonia, but is rarely long 
and graduated as in Cissopis, and only occasionally forked. 

These birds are characteristic of the forests and wooded 
country of the Neotropical Kegion, whence four species of 
Pyranga extend to the United States, and two reach Canada and 
British Columbia respectively ; several forms, moreover, are 
peculiar to the Antilles. They are chiefly of Small size, Euphonia 
possessing the least and Pitylus or Saltator the largest members 
of the Family ; the sexes are commonly similar, but the female is 
often duller, or even quite different from the male, as in Rhampho- 
coelus and Pyranga, A short crest occurs rarely, as in Eucometis 
and Stephanophorus, The prevailing colours are black and red or 
uniform red in Pyranga^ Phlogothraupis, and most species of Rham-- 
phocoelus and Calochaetes ; blue or purplish-black and yellow in 
Buthraupis, Iridornis, and their nearest allies ; blue and black in 
Procnias and Pseudodacnis ; orange or yellow, with black and white 
in Spindalis and Lanio ; black and white in Lamprospiza and 
Cissopis ; olive and brown in Chlorospingus ; chestnut and brown 
in Orchesticus ; grey, olive, yellow, or green, with more or less 
blue in Thraupis {Tanagra), Buar^cmon and several other forms 
are comparatively dull ; Tanagra {Calliste) exhibits a beautiful 
mixture of all the above hues ; Euphonia is also varied, but lacks 
scarlet tints ; Chlorochrysa is brilliant green, relieved by orange, 
chestnut, blue, and black. The bill may be red, black, yellow, 
^ For the Family see Sclater, Monogr, Tanag, 1857 ; and Cat Birds Brit, Mus, xi. 1886. 
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leaden or hom-coloured. -^Boughly speaking, Tanagra contains sixty 
species, Euphonia, Chlorospingm, and Buarremon each over thirty. 

The flight of these bold, lively, and restless birds— often met 
with in small parties — is Finch-like and not uncommonly brief ; 
the song, frequently heard in chorus, is mellow and pleasing, 
accompanied by chattering, whistling, and chirping notes ; the diet 
consists of insects and fruits, even the latter being occasionally 
snatched upon the wing ; while worms, larvae, and molluscs are 
eaten, and some species scratch for food among fallen leaves. 
The nests are usually shallow fabrics of grass, roots, fibres, moss, 

and lichens, lined 
with hair or down ; 
twigs, broad leaves, or 
fern-stems being com- 
monly added below : 
they are sometimes 
placed in forks of trees 
or bushes, if not at 
the ends of branches ; 
sometimes in masses 
of creepers, or even 
upon the ground ; that 
of Pyrruphonia is 
domed, while that of 
Bhampliocoelm hra- 
silius is built in tali 
grass in marshy places. 
The two to four eggs 
are white, bluish, 
greenish, grey, salmon-coloured, or rich brown, being at times 
uniform, but generally blotched, spotted, freckled, lined, or scrolled 
with brown, Ulac, red, purple, or black. Procnias is said to lay 
three or four white eggs in holes in trees or in the soil, upon a 
bed of roots and plant-stems.^ 

Fam. XXXIV. Ploceidae. — The Weaver-birds, closely allied 
to the above, and hardly to be distinguished from the Fringillidae 
except by the tenth primary being distinctly developed, may be 
divided - into the Sub-families Viduinae, occurring in the Ethi- 
opian, Indian, and Australian Eegions, in which this quill is small 
1 Euler, J.f. 0, 1807, p. 411. * Cf. SheUey, 1880, pp. 301-859 ; 1887, pp. 1-47. 



Fig. 140. — Brazilian Tanager. Bhamphocodus 
hrasilius. x 
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and falcate, and Plocdnae, peculiar to Africa and its islands-^ 
with the exception of the genera Flocevs and Ploceella of the Indian 
Begion — ^in which it is larger. The former group includes the 
long-tailed Widow-birds, the red-beaked Wax-bills, and so forth ; 
the latter the more typical Weaver-birds ; Africa furnishing by fer 
the greatest number of species. The bill is normally strong and 
conical, but is unusually long and slender in EmhUma^ and particu- 
larly stout with ridged culmen in AmUyospiza ; the maxilla may 
be toothed, as in Pyrenestes, or 
festooned, as in SperTrmtes. The 
metatarsus is moderate, and the 
hind claw sometimes lengthened, 
as in Icteropsis, The rounded 
or pointed wings have very 
long secondaries, and the tail 
shews a slight fork ; while in 
the breeding season the four 
median rectrices in the males of 
Vidua and several allied genera 
are extraordinarily elongated, be- 
ing then either broad or tapering, 
and reduced to threads at the 
extremity, or bare-shafted with 
" racquet ” tips.^ Crests are un- 
common, hair-like plumes on the 
nape more frequent, while Pyro- 
melaena and Urobrachya have a neck-frill in summer. 

The coloration of these rather small birds is most striking, 
though the females are usually much duller than the males, 
which have in some cases a sober winter garb. Vidua princi^ 
palis is black and white ; Penthetria ardens is black with scarlet 
gorget ; Philetaerus socius is brown, buff, black, and white ; Zonae- 
ginthus bellus is brown above, with transverse black lines and 
crimson rump, but silver grey below with black bars ; Hypochera 
ultramarina is entirely purplish-bl^e ; Sporaeginthvs amandava^ 
the Amadavat, is chiefly crimson with white dots ; Munia 
oryzivora, the " Java Sparrow,” is blue-grey and black with white 
cheeks. M. puncttdata, the Cowry- or Nutmeg-bird, is brown. 



Fig. 141. — Weaver-bird. 


For a full account of the tail-feathers of these remarkable birds, see StrioUand, 
• Oontrib» Omith, 1860, pp. 88, 149 ; A. Newton, Diet, Birds^ 1896, p. 1030. 
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with white streaks above and spots below, a yellow rump, and a 
white middle to the under parts. Poi^hila miroMlia, one of the 
^ Grass-finches,” shews a beautiful combination of pale green, blue, 
lilac, scarlet, yellow, black, brown, and white ; Neochmia phaeton is 
crimson, brown, and black ; Fovdia is generally crimson and black ; 
Hyphantornia cucvllatua is golden-yellow, black, and chestnut; 
Ploceus haya is yellow and brown ; Textor cUbirostris is entirely 
black. The bill is not uncommonly coral-red, as in Estrelda and 
other " Wax-bills ; ” but it varies from red to horn-coloured in 
Vidua, and may be whitish, as in^ Textor alhirostris, as well as 
black, grey, rose-tinted, brownish, orange, or nearly blue. The 
feet may also be red, brown, purplish, dusky, or flesh-coloured. 

Weaver-birds are generally tame, and often approach habita- 
tions; the larger species frequenting woods and gardens, open 
country, sugar-cane fields, or reed-beds, but many of the smaller 
preferring grassy flats, bushy places, or even stony hills. They 
are usually social, and frequently pugnacious. The flight, though 
somewhat brief and heavy, is fairly rapid ; Chera and Vidua rise 
with arched tail, and hover with flapping wings, at times soar- 
ing almost out of sight to descend again with great velocity. 
Sycohrotus climbs especially well, Douaxicola hangs to the reeds 
like a Bunting, and indeed it is doubtful whether the Australian 
forms are not really generalized Finches. The usual utterance 
is a harsh churr, a shrill piping cry, a chattering or a twittering 
noise, often preceded by a single mournful note ; but some species 
sing fairly well in chorus. The food, generally procured upon the 
ground, consists mainly of seeds, but is varied by insects — occa- 
sionally taken on the wing, — fruits, and flowers ; while the birds 
play havoc with rice and other crops, often clinging to the stems 
until they have eaten every grain from the head. 

The nest is almost invariably a large mass of roughish grass 
or flags, bristling with the thicker ends of the stalks ; it is usually 
lined with finer stems, but sometimes with feathers, down, and wool, 
while sticks, twigs, roots, and the like may be added exteriorly. 
The fobric is normally " retort-shaped,” that is to say, globular with 
a '' spout ” or tubular passage, which curves downwards either from 
the middle or from the top of one side ; but some of the struc- 
tures resemble flasks placed horizontally ; others have little or no 
spout, or hang by a sort of rope ; and occasionally the materials do 
not quite meet above. Weaver-birds, especially the more typical 
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species, commonly build in colonies, the most remarkable instance 
being that of PhiUtaeruB, where an umbrella-shaped mass of sticks 
and straw is formed among the branches of a tree, and in its flat 
under surface holes for as many as three hundred nests are exca- 
vated, Textor makes a somewhat similar joint fabric. In certain 
Cfiuses the hen is said to sit in the roughly-fashioned shell, and to 
receive the thin ends of the straws from her mate, as he, clinging to 
the outside, pushes them through with his beak ; she then passes 
them through to him again, and so the process is repeated in true 
Webster fashion. An inner partition is often made to prevent the 
eggs from rolling out. The structures are placed in trees or bushes, 
frequently overhanging water, in sugar-canes, reeds, foundations 
of Eagles* eyries, or — especially by the smaller species — in long 
herbage. Exceptionally they are found under eaves. Plocei- 
passer mahali makes two spouts,** Ploceus haya counterpoises its 
pensile nursery with lumps of clay. The males add to the fabric 
after their consorts begin to incubate, and are asserted to make 
nests to sit in ; the hens occasionally lay together, though the 
cocks are not proved , to be polyganaous. Munia, Stictospiza, 
Sporaeginthus, and in fact most Indian and Australian forms, 
deposit from five to seven dull white eggs ; Ploceus lays two of a 
like description ; Ploceella two, which have a whitish or greyish 
ground with brown frecklings ; the Ethiopian species about five, 
either plain white, blue, or green, or of the same colours, spotted and 
blotched with red or purplish-browm. In nests of Hyphantornis 
and Pyromelaena very diverse specimens are often found. 

Earn. XXXV. Icteridae. — This New World group comprises 
the American Orioles ** or " American Starlings,** which are cer- 
tainly not Orioles, though analogous to the Starlings, and allied 
through Dolichonyx to the Buntings. From the Fringillidae they 
are distinguished by the more elongated bill, which has no notch, 
and by the absence of rictal bristles. Dr. Sclater^ recognises five 
Sub-families : Cassicinae, with long, straight, and often large bills, 
widening to a frontal shield ; Agelaeinae, where they are conical 
with flattened culmen, being shortest in Dolichonyx and Moldhrus ; 
Stu/rndlinae, where they are more slender ; Icterinae and Quisca- 
linae, where the culmen is rounded, the length and curvature vary- 
ing more than elsewhere. Aphobus and Curaeus have grooved 
mandibles, Oymnostinops a naked space at their base, Clypeicterus 
• ^ Cat, Birds Brit, Mm, xi. 1886, p. 809. 
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a horny awelling there. are stout, being long in the 

terrestrial Agelaeinae, Stumellinae, and Quiscalinae, and not much 
shorter in the Icterinae and Cassicinae ; Doliohonyx has the middle 
toe, and the StomeUinae the hallux elongated. The wings are 
long or moderate, being often pointed with far-extended outer 
secondaries in the Stumellinae. The tail varies in length and 
form, but is much graduated in the Quiscalinae (Boat-tails), which 
usually carry it in flight with the outer feathers uppermost ; it has 
acuminate rectrices in the Sturnellinae, Leistes, and Dolichonyx, 
while in the last-named it is forked. Casmvlvs, ^urycorystes, 
and some species of Ostinopa have crests, the male of CoMidix a 
neck-frill, Lampropsar erect frontal plumes, the Sturnellinae bristly 
crown-feathers, Hypopyrrkus, Curaevs, and Aphdbus lanceolate 
feathers on the head. Crymnomystcuc possesses naked orbita 

The Cassicinae, or Cassiques, are sometimes uniform black, some- 
times black relieved by chestnut, yellow, green, or scarlet ; the 
bill being frequently white, instead of the usual black or brown. 
The Ageleieinae are generally black, varied with red and yellow, 
Dolichonyx oryzivorns, the Bobolink, being, however, black, brown, 
buff, and white, with a duller plumage in winter. The Stumel- 
linae are brown, variegated with black ; having scarlet or canary 
yellow under parts, and in Sturndla magna, the ‘‘ Meadow-Lark,” 
a black gorget. The Icterinae (all but one of which belong to 
the extensive genus Icterus) are glossy black, with yellow, bay, or 
orange patches — especially upon the rump and lower surface — 
and often some white on the wing. The Quiscalinae are black, 
occasionally with metallic gloss, and scarlet or brown markings. 
The females are commonly similar to the males, especially in 
the Cassicinae, but are sometimes comparatively sombre. Agelaeus 
phoeniceus, the "Ked-winged Starling,” several males of which 
have been captured in Britain, Icterus haltimore, the Baltimore 
Oriole ” and Quiscalus versicolor, the Crow-Blackbird,” are good 
examples of their respective groups. The curious resemblance of 
Sturnella and Macronyx has already been mentioned (p. 500). 

Some of the Family are large birds for Passeres, Gymnostinops, for 
instance, being the size of a Book; they are commonly gregarious, and 
frequent forests or wooded country, the Agelaeinae and Stumellinae 
in particular preferring open grassy places and marshes, and all 
seeming fond of the neighbourhood of water. The Cassicinae only 
range from South Mexico to Paraguay and Bolivia ; but the other. 
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Sab-families occupy most of America, except the extreme north, 
the Quiscalinae extending to Ohili and Argentina, the Sturnellinae 
to Patagonia. Several species are peculiar to the Antilles. The 
flight is sufficiently strong and swift, flocks of Agdaevs and 
Quiscalus performing evolutions like Starlings ; while these 
forms, Dolichonyx, SeoUphagut, Xanthoeephcilus, and others roost 
in huge companies on migration. These lively, active, and fairly 
tame birds differ considerably in habits, Doliehonyx sitting con- 
tinually on fences, clinging to plant-stems, or hovering in the air, 
Sturnella sailing or fluttering with jerky movements, the Icterinae 



Fio, 142. — ** Baltimore Oriole.” Icterus laltmore, x J. 


and Cassicinae being particularly accustomed to perch, and many 
forms walking well or even gracefully. The members of the genus 
Icterus have melodious voices, those of L vulgaris and L baitimore 
being especially rich and varied ; they are therefore favourite cage- 
birds. Dolichonyx, perhaps the finest of American songsters, 
often sings in chorus ; Sturnella produces tuneful, wild, but not 
powerful notes; the Cassicinae utter loud discordant cries or 
sweeter strains; while many forms chatter, chuckle, squeak, scream, 
or whistle more or less harshly, whether in the air, in the trees, or 
on the ground. The food in the breeding season consists almost 
entirely of insects, their larvae, and small mollusos ; but fruit is 
also eaten, and havoc wrought in maize- and corn-fields, Quiscalus 
^even pulling up the shooting blades. The terrestrial species often 
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scratch ama&gst the sail, but the Icterinae and Gassidnae rarely 
feed upon the ground. 

The Agelaeinae build cup-shaped nests of grass, sedge, or 
Pushes, sometimes lined with hair, in bushes or reeds, generally in 
damp or marshy spots ; and lay five or six white, drab, greenish, 
bluish, or reddish eggs, with purple, black, red, or brown blotches, 
dots, and lines : the Quiscalinae deposit similar eggs in rougher 
structures of twigs, grass, and the like, placed in tree-forks or 
bushes. Both these groups often form societies. Sturnella hides 
its deep fabric in grass or rushes, the eggs being speckled rather 
than spotted ; the Icterinae, or ‘‘ Hang-nests,” usually weave 
pensile nests of plant-stems, tendrils, grasses, or even rags, lined 
with wool, down, and so forth, which are rarely domed, and 
generally contain five or six eggs of a more delicate colouring 
than those of their kindred, varied by marblings, zigzags, 
streaks, and spots of brown, purple, black, or red. The Cassi- 
cinae commonly join in colonies and hang their elaborate, purse- 
like nurseries of grass or palm-fibres, Tillandsia, Bromelia, or 
lichens, lined with feathers, from branches above water; the 
two to five eggs are plain white, or greenish- bluish- or reddish- 
white, blotched, dotted, dashed, or scrawled with purplish- or 
reddish-brown and black.^ 

The gregarious Cow -birds {Moldbrm), included in the 
Agelaeinae, lay eggs varying from white to pinkish, greenish, 
bluish, or brownish, often spotted or streaked with red, brown, 
and grey ; one or more of these are by most species foisted in 
Cuckoo fashion upon other birds, the young of which disappear 
at an early date. It is a curious fact that if. rufo-axillaris is 
ordinarily parasitic on its congener if ladius, which itself seizes 
and uses other birds’ nests. Many eggs are destroyed by the 
males, or are dropped promiscuously by the females, several of the 
latter often laying together. Cow-birds perch on cattle or follow 
the plough for insects, and utter ringing screams in concert.^ 

Fam. XXXVL Fringillidae. — The Finches are small birds 
very closely allied to the Tanagridae and the Ploceidae ; while the 
Buntings are here included in the Family, though often separated 
as Emherizidae. The most evident points of distinction in the 

^ CasBidix &Fyxiw>ra is psrasitio on other forms ; Gk>eldi, /Ws, 1897, p. 864. 

^ For the Pigeon -like oonduct of the oonrting male, see Hudson, Argerdim 
OtixUhoUgy^ i. 1888, pp, 73, 87. 
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last-named are the considerable deflection of the posterior 
portion of the angular gape and the bony knob often present on 
the palate ; a gap, moreover, commonly occurs between the edges 
of the maxilla and the mandible. Extreme forms are thus easily 
recognised, but it seems almost impossible to draw an exact line 
of demarcation, even when the more Lark-like nest of Buntings 
and their streaky eggs are taken into consideration. The jPWti- 
gillidae predominate in the Palaearctic Eegion, but are fairly 
plentiful elsewhere, except in the Australian Region, whence few 
are as yet recorded ; many forms, however, have very limited 
ranges ; while some are peculiar to certain islands, as Geospiza, 
CamarhynchuSy and Cactornis to the Galapagos, Fasser jagoensis to 
the Cape Verds, Cliaunoproctus to the Bonin Islands and Telespiza 
to the Laysan group, Nesospiza to Tristan da Cunha, Melopyrrha 
to Cuba, Bhynchostruthus and Pdss&r insfularis to Socotra. 

The bill is usually stout and cone-shaped, often with a notched 
maxilla, occasionally with a ridged culmen; it is enormous in 
Geospiza^ Camarhynchus, CJiaunoproctus, and some other forms, and 
highly developed in Coccothraustes, Pyrrhula, and elsewhere ; but 
is at times either remarkably short, or longer and more slender, 
as in Cactornis, Chrysomitris, and Carduelis, Frequently it is curved, 
with overhanging tip, while a peculiar crossing of the mandibles 
at their extremities marks the genus Loxia. An excessive summer 
growth has been especially noticed in Redpolls, which is worn 
down by hard food in winter. The beak is seldom abnormal in 
Buntings. The metatarsus is moderate ; but in Calcarius, Plectro- 
phenax, Nesospiza, and Chamaeospiza the hind claw is elongated, 
as is the mid-claw in Phonipara. The wings, which have a minute 
outer primary, vary from very long, as in Sesperiphona, to short 
as in Passer, and from pointed, as in Plectrophenax, to rounded as 
in Ammodramus ; the secondaries are shaped like a bill-hook in 
Coecothraustes, while the inner are much lengthened in Emheriza 
fvcata. The tail is fairly normal, but may be long or decidedly 
short, square, round, graduated, or forked ; the rectrices are unusu- 
ally acute in Spiza, Coryphospiza, and Emherizoides, Many species 
possess a crop. Bristles generally ooeur at the gape, and the 
nostrils are concealed by feathers or by a membrane. 

The sexes may be similarly coloured or very different, the 
hues being commonly sober, but sometimes particularly brilliant. 
^Cardinalis, Paroaria, Gulernairix, Melophus, Pyrrhyloxia^ Schis^ 
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U)^piza,Lophot^ngus,«aSi. TiarU have fine crests; CatamUyrhynehvs 
exhibits stiff crown-feathers. The feet are usually dull, but occa- 
sionally pinkish, as in Umbemagra and Pycnorhamphm ; the bill 
may be blackish, yellowish, dusky, or even red, as in Cardirudis 
(except one form). Of British species, the Greenfinch (Ligurimis 
ehloris), the Goldfinch {Carduelia elegana), the Sparrow (Paaaer 
domeatietis), the Chaflinch (Fringilla eoelebs), the Brambling (F. 
montifringilla), the Linnet (Linota eanndbina), the Eedpoll 
(Aegiothtia rufeaeena), the Bullfinch {Pyrrhvla europaaa), the 





Fio. 143. — House-Spairow. Passer damesticm. x|. English 

lUustrated Magazine,) 

Heed-Bunting {Emberiza achoeniclua), the Corn-Bunting (^E. 
miliaria), and the Yellow Hammer (E. citrinella) hardly need 
description ; while several others occm* more rarely in our islands 
or breed with us in limited numbera, such as the Hawfinch 
(Coecothraustea mdgaria), which is bay, black and white; the 
Siskin {Chryaomitria apinua) and the Serin {Serinua hortularma), 
which are chiefly greenish-yellow ; the Pine-Grosbeak {Pyrrhtda 
enwlegior) and the Crossbill (Loxia eurviroatra), which are 
mainly red in the adult male, and respectively yellow and 
greenish-orange in the female ; the Ortolan Bunting {Emberiza 
hortvlana), which is brown, green, and yellow ; and the Snow- 
Bunting {Plectrophenax nivcdia), with its black, chestnut, and. 
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white plumage, that becomes black and white in summer. I^he 
Rose-Finches {Carpodacus) of the Eastern Palaearctic, the Neerctic, 
and the Indian Regions exhibit fine crimson or rosy tints ; the 
Central and South American PheucticuSy and the Western North 
American Hesperiphona, much black and yellow ; the Cardinals 
{CaTdinalis\ of North America, Venezuela, and Trinidad, bright 
red with black forehead and throat ; Paroaria, which replaces the 
last-named genus southwards, somewhat like colours, ^irwca of 
most of America, except the extreme north and south, is mainly 
blue ; Cyanospiza cyanea, ranging from the Eastern United States 
to Panama, is even more brilliant ; while the Painted Bunting 
(U. cii'is), of similar range, shews a beautiful combination of blue, 



Fig. 144. — Snow-Bunting. Plectrophmax nivalis, xj. 


red, brown, and yellowish-green. Volatinia of Central and South 
America is black ; Geospiza, Camarhynchus, and Cactornis are 
the same, or decidedly dull ; Petronia hrachydactyla and Pcmer 
simplex, of the deserts from North Africa to Persia, resemble the 
sand in tint. The wild Canary (Serinus canarius) of Madeira, 
the Azores, and the Canaries — not to be confounded with 
the Cape Canary {8. canicollis) — is greenish above with brown 
striations, and yellowish below. Finally, many sober-hued North 
American genera, such as Pipilo, Pemaea, and Jumo, lead up to 
the brown-streaked Bunting forms. " 

The crimson tints exhibited by the adult male Linnet, when 
in breeding plumage, afford a well-known instance of seasonal 
change of colour. It is in consequence indifferently called the 
Red, Brown, or Grey Linnet 
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The members of this Family generally frequent wooded dis- 
tricts and open grassy spois, Finches on the whole preferring 
the former, Buntings the latter; a few occupy sandy driserts; 
Petronia haunts rocks ; Ammodramus resorts to tte 
This bird clings to the reeds like a Tit, a habit well-known to 
be shared by various other marsh-loving species. Camarhynichus 
and Geospiza accompany flocks of Doves to dry bushy and rocky 
spots near the sea in the Galapagos. The majority are active 
and lively birds, social and seldom shy, which flock in winter to 
feed or roost ; while the pugnacity of the Sparrow is rather excep- 
tional They not only dust themselves in dry spots, but bathe 
freely. Montifringilla breeds in mountainous places, Leucosticte 
and Plectrophenax in similar situations, or on rocky Arctic shores. 
The flight is ordinarily strong and rapid, some species of Sycalisj 
PhrygUvSf and Calamospiza soaring, and descending with out- 
spread wings ; Cactornis climbs with ease about the prickly pear 
(Opuntia), while many Finches hop well, and others run readily and 
swiftly. The song is often exceptionally fine, as in the Canary, 
Linnet, Cardinal, American Song-Sparrow (Melospiza), Chondestes, 
Zonotrichia, and elsewhere ; the Bullfinch in the wild state has a 
plaintive pipe ; while the chirp of Sparrows may be contrasted 
with the Cricket -like strain of Petronia hrax^hydactyla, the 
whistling cry of the Snow-finch {Montifringilla nivalis), the long- 
drawn note of the Corn-Bunting, or the sibilant sound at times 
made by the Crossbill. The food consists mainly of seeds, but other 
fruits, buds, leaves, insects and their larvae, are also eaten, not to 
mention peas, crocus flowers, and the like ; Crossbills and some 
other forms cleverly extract the seeds of fir-cones, Camarhynclius 
and Geospiza scratch about upon the ground, and Cactornis devours 
seeds and flowers of the Opuntia, The nest varies from the huge, 
untidy domed mass of straw and feathers fashioned by Sparrows to 
the small compact cup of moss, wool, hair, down, lichen, and such 
materials, formed by the Goldfinch, Eedpoll, or Chaffinch ; Haw- 
finches and Bullfinches make shallow structures chiefly composed of 
twigs and lined with roots ; the British Buntings build with grass 
and horse-hair if possible; Phonipara and other species some- 
times make covered fabrics ; Sycalis pelzelni occasionally utilizes 
nests of other birds. The site may be in a tree, bush, rock, build- 
ing, or on the ground, some forms nidificating imder cover, some 
in the open. Sparrows have black, grey, and white eggs ; those of 
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the linnet, the Goldfinch, and their allies are blue, bluish-white, 
or greenish, with reddish or brownish spots ; those of Buntings are 
whiti^, greenish, or ruddy, with brown, blackish, or rufous marks, 
ordhtftrUy including streaks and scrawls ; those of Petronia hrachy- 
da&^a see white with blackish blotches; those of the Hawfinch 
green with olive and umber spots or lines ; those of the Snow- 
finch white; those of Spiza gwiraca and some other American 
species plain bluish or greenish. 

With the Fringillidae this volume ends, according to the 
Classification which has been here adopted ; but it may be well 
to take the opportunity of again reminding the reader that 
the “ Families ” of Oscines are not of equal rank to those of the 
Orders which precede them ; and that, as regards the arrange- 
ment of these “ Families,” few writers will be found to agree ; 
the truth being that there never can be a perfectly satisfectory 
linear system, since affinities point in so many different directions. 
When all these affinities have been finally investigated by 
anatomists, if ever that time should come, they may very pos- 
sibly necessitate an alphabetical arrangement of the groups, 
with indications of their various relationships under each head. 
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Abbott, on Penguins, 57 n., 59 n. 

Abdimia ahdimiiy 99 
Abdomen, 20 
Abou-Hannes, 102 
Ahurria^ 195 ; -d. (munoulaioL, 197 
AcanthidosUtOy 472 ; A, chloris, 472, 545 
AcanthizUy 355, 514, 518 
Acanthochaeraf 566 
A(XLnthopneustey 514 
AcanthoptilOy 502 
AcanthffrhpichuSy 565 
Accentofy 609, 510 ; A. coUariSy 612 ; A, 
modvlansy 512 
Accentor, alpine, 512, 5l7 
Accentorinae, 509 

AccipUery 156, 167 ; plumage of young, 
167 : A. bicolory 168 ; A. chilensisy 
159 ; A. chionogasteTy 168 ; A. cirro- 
cepheUuSy 159 ; A. coUariSy 159 ; A. 
cooperiy 159 ; A. erythraucheny 168 ; A. 
erythroenmisy 158 ; A./wsetw, 169 ; A. 
gvUatuBy 159 ; A. haHlaubiy 158 ; A. 
madagaacoHenmy 159 ; A. indanoleucusy 
158 ; A. mintUluSy 159 ; A. nUMeSy 
158 ; A. nisiLSy 157, 108 ; A. ovani- 
jmsisy 158 ; A. pectorolisy 159 ; A. 
pUeatuSy 150, 159 ; A. rhodogastery 158 ; 
A. rubricoUiSy 158 ; A. rujkentrisy 168 ; 
A. svhwigery 159 ; A. tinv^a, 159 ; A. 
ventredUy 158 ; A. virgatusy 168 
Acoipitres, 187 f., 140 f., 897 ; cere, 11 ; 

claws on manns, 48 ; powder-down, 147 
Acoipitrinae, 146, 147, 158 
Aocipitrine, 141, 146, 166, 157 
Acerosy 890 ; A. mpaUnsiSy 898 
Aoeitrwoy 488 
Acetabulum, 9, 9 

AcomtiSy 199, 215 ; A. erythropkthcdmttSy 
215 ; A. %nomat%cSy 215 ; A* pyronotWy 
215 

538-541 


Acridotheresy 659-561 ; A. crigtatelluSy 
559 

Acroc^heduSy 515-518 
Acromyodi, 467 
AcroptemUy 490 

Acru^ccrcws, 664-567 ; A. apiccUiSy 665 ; 
A. bishopiy 565 ; A. braccatusy 566 ; A. 
vobUUy 565 

Acrylliumy 199, 201 ; A. vuUurinumy 204 
Actiomia anglictiBy fossil, 86 
Actitia hypoUucfoay 286 ; A. ma4:ful<muay 286 
Adams, on Tringa macvlatay 281 n. 
Addomyioby 427 
Adjutant, 96, 97 

AecA»ioj?Aorws, 49 ; A. majofy 68 ; A. 
occidentcdiay 58 

Aechmorhynchua cancdlatuOy 288 ; A. par- 
viroatriay 283 
Aedoriy 517, 518 
AedonopaiSy 518 

AegiaHtUy 268, 269 ; A. aaiaticay 274 ; 
A. bicinctay 274 ; A. btfrordatay 274 ; 
A. cantmTUiy 278; A. curonicoy 278; 
A. falklandicay 274 ; A. hiaticolay 273, 
278 ; A. momchusy 274 ; A. nwoeOy 
274 ; A. ,novae zeedandiaey 274 ; A. 
jdaciday 274 ; A. aanctac heUmCy 274 ; 
A. aemipatTmtay 274 ; A. voefferay 274 
Ae^rioZomts, fossil, 815, 426 
A£!0fioZAi« rvfcacenay 584 
Aegithcdu8y 538-540 
AegithinOy 505, 506 

Aegotheleay 415, 417, 419 ; A. waUadiy 
417 

Adwreduay 550, 551 ; A. mocuZosus, 551 ; 

A. viridiSy 549, 551 
A^omUy 48 f. 

Aepyomithes, 26, 48 f. 

Aepyomithidae, structure, etc., 48 f. 
AepypoditMy 190 f. ; A. ar/akimuay 192 ; 
A. bruigniy 192 
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Aeioeus magnirosiris, 297 ; A. reowrvi- 
rostriSf 297 

Aesalon columbaritu^ 178 ; A. reguluSf 
177 ; A, n^ficoUis, 178 ; A. typu$^ 178 
Aethi/opsaflTi 561 
Atsthopyga^ 669 
AgtAorAynchiM, 504>506 
AeXf 111, 112 ; A, galerieuiaia, 114, 188 ; 
A. sjtonsa, 183 

Aftershatt, of feathers, origin of, 3 ; absent, 
in Alcedinidae, 388 ; in Apteryx^ 89 ; in 
Hombill, 890 ; in MesiUs^ 187 ; in 
Ostrich, 27 ; in Owls, 899 ; in Pandion^ 
180 ; in Rheidae, 30 ; in Strnthionidae, 
27 

Ag s-mi, 258 
Agamia agoMt, 91 f. 

Agapomis, 364, 368 ; A, oano, 868 ; A, 
puUariaf 368 ; A, roaekoUis^ 368 ; A. 
tarantaf 868 
Agelaeinae, 579 t 
Agelaeva, 581 ; A. phoeniceusy 580 
AgelasteSf 201 ; A, tneleagridea, 205 
Aglasactis, 437 
Agnf^teruSf fossil, 108 
AgriomiSf 473, 475 
Air-cells, in Sulat 72 
Air-sac, 21 ; in Tetraoninae, 201 
Aithurusy 426, 430; A. polytmuSy 483, 
438 

Ajajay young, 105 ; A, rwea, 105 
Ala, 21 

Al(umony 497, 498 ; A. alaudipesy 497 
Alar bar, 21 

Alaska, to which region belonging ? 16 
Alauday 497 ; A, aromaisy 496, 497 
Alaudidae, 494, 496 f.; habits, 498 
Alaudvla ra/yialy 498 
Albatros, 59 f., 61-68, 81, 148 ; Wander- 
ing, 63 f., 64 
Albinism, its cause, 4 n. 

Alcoy 315, 320; A, impenniSy 315, 820, 
821 ; A* torday 820 f. 

Alcae, 268, 815 t 

Alcedinidae, 876, 382 f.; habiU, 383 f. 
Aloedininae, 882, 386 
AlcedOy 888 ; A, heryUinOy 387 ; A, iapidOy 
387 

Alcidae, 49, 268, 315 f. ; bill-sheath and 
outgrowth shed, 5 n., 317 f< ; habits, 
815 f. 

AlcippCy 503 
AlcwruSy 504 

Alcyonty 383, 384 ; toes, 10, 383 ; A, 
amreay 386 
Alectoiides, 248 

Alectoroenasy 326, 846 ; A, madagat- 
comensisy 846 ; A. fUtidissimay 346; 
A, pulcherrma, 346 ; A, roderiomMy 
fossu, 850 ; A, sganatini, 846 
Alectoromorphae, 182 
Alectoropodes, 186 


AUetrwruay 473, 475, 477 ; A, nsoriiis, 
473, 474 ; A. iriooloTy 478, 475 
Alethey 518 
AUtomUy fossil, 256 
Alexandrine — see Parrot 
Alisphenoid, 11 
Allantois, 21 

AHham, K and IL, on Dodo, 330 
Altrices, 21 
Aludnae, 398 n. 

Alula spuria, 9, 20 
Aroadavat, 577 

Amauromisy 249 ; A, phoenicuniy 249 
AmaziliOy 435; A. cyanurOy 435; A. 
priatinay 435 

Amblyomiay 551 ; A^flavifrmBy 549 ; A, 
iTtornatOy 549, 551 t ; A. aubcUaria, 
549, 552 
AmUyoapizHy 577 
Ame damn4e, 66 

Ameghino, on “Stereornithes,*' 44 
Ammodramu8y 583, 586 
Ammomaneay 497, 498 
AmmoperdiXy 202 ; A, honhcaniy 228 ; A, 
cJwlnUeyiy yiii ; A, hayiy 228 
Amnion, 21 
AmpdicepSy 559 
Ampelid^, 529 f. 

Ampdioriy 480 

AmpdiSy 529; A. cedrorumy 530 ; A. 
garrultiay 529, 680 ; A. phoenUopteray 
530 

Amphicoelous, 6 
Amphimorphae, 105 
Amphipdarguay fossil, 99 
Amwrolimnmy 244 
AtwytUy 517 
Anoens^, 474 
Analogous, meaning, 5 
AnarhywihAtay 268 ; A. fiontaliay 274, 
274 

Anas, 112 ; fossil, 136 ; A. dbertiy 127 ; 
A. boacaay 114 , 127 ; skull, 11 ; A. 
criatatOy 128 ; A. diaziy 127 ; A.ful/vi- 
gulOy 127 ; A. layscmenaiay 127 ; A. 
luzonicoy 127 ; A. maadoaay 127 ; A. 
mdleriy 127 ; A. dbacuroL, 127 ; A. 
poecfUorhynchay 127 ; A. aparacLy 127 ; 
A. apecvZoHay 128 ; A. aupefrcUioaay 
127 ; A. undvlatay 127 ; A. vjyviUianOy 
127 ; A. zonorhyrkkay 127 
AnaMomuay 95 , 97 ; sifting apparatus of 
bill, 12 ; A. lameUigerWy 97 ; A, 
oacUa/My 97 

Anatidae, 108, 111 f. ; habits, 118 f. ; shed 
wing- quills simultaneously, 4 ; young, 
114 

Anatinae, 111, 112, 123 
Aneiatropay 484 

Andigenay 456 ; A. baiUoniy 456 ; A,Umi* 
niroatria, 453, 456 

Andrews, osl AepyonUa and MuUmfrnia^ 
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4S n. ; on fossils fh>m Madagascar, 186, 
187 n, ; on ** Stereomithes/^ 44 
Androdon^ 426 ; A, asquoAoHatUy 482 t • 
Andropadus, 604 
Angular, 11 

Ani, 859 ; habits, 859 ; White, 359 
Anno, 242 

Anodorhynchua^ 864, 871 
Auomalopteryginae, 42 
AnomaiopteryXi viii, 42 ; A.paroa^ 42 
Anomalornia, viii 
Anorhinus, 891 

Anoua^ 801, 808 ; A, caeruUua^ 811 ; A» 
dn&reua^ 811 ; A, galapagenaia, 811 ; A. 
hawaiienaiai 811 ; A, leucocapUlua^ 811 ; 
A* atclidvs^ 810 ; A, tenuiroatrUf 811 
Aiiaeranaa^ 111>118 ; A, aemipalimtai 185 
Anseranatinae, 111, 185 
Anseres, 108 f., 110 f., 112 ; bill-sheath, 11 ; 
claws on manus, 48 ; fossil, 186 ; fusion 
of tracheal rings, 18 ; lamellae of bill, 
12 ; A, albifrona^ 132 ; A. brcichyrhyn- 
chuaf 132 ; A, cinertua^ 182 ; A, ery- 
th/ropua^ 182; A, gawJbdi^ 182; A. 
grandia^ 182 ; A. indicua^ 182 ; A. 
middeTidorJiy 182 ; A* ndni/roatriBy 182 ; 
A, aegetum, 182 
Anseriformes, 70, 108 f. 

Anserinae, 111, 112, 181 f. 

Ant-bird, 488 f. 

Anterior limbs, 8 

Antigone auatralaatanOt 252, 254 ; A, 
collari8f 254 

Anthinae, 494, 498 f. ; habits, 500 f. 
Anthobapheay 569 
AnthocincUi^ 469 ; A, pJiayriiy 470 
Anthomiay 565, 567 

Anthracoceroa coronattLa, 395 ; A, moUa- 
baricu8y 891 

Anthrop(kde8y 262 ; A, virgoy 265 f. 
ATUhuBy 499 ; A, antarciicu8y 499 ; A, 
berthdoti^ 499 ; A, bogoteTiaiay 499 ; A, 
campeatrUy 500 ; A, cervinuBy 500 ; A, 
chloriay 500; A. correndera, 501; A. 
obacuruSy 500 ; A . praienaisy 500 ; A . 
richardiy 500 ; A, roaaceu8y 600 ; A. 
rv^uluBy 501 ; A. apipolettOy 600 ; A, 
tenelluay 500 ; A. trivUdUy 500 
Antroatomtia caroliiunaiay 417 ; A. voci- 
feruBy 417 

AnumbiuBy 484, 487, 525; A, acuticaudvsy 
477 ; nest, 487 
Apatomia odery 49 

AphanapteryXy 244 ; A, broecHy fossil, 251 
AphelocomOy 554 
AphbbuBy 579, 580 

virgatay 276 

AploniSy 559, 561 
Aproamictxiay 864 

Aptenodytea, 55 ; A* forateri, 55, 66 ; A, 
patagofUca, 67 ; A. pennanti, 56 
*Apteria, or unfeathered spaces, 2 


Apteryges, 26, 88 f. ; fln^r, 9 
Aptery^dae, structure, etc., 88 f. 
Apterygiformes, of Parker, 88 
ApteryXy 182 ; feathers, 41 ; pelvis, 9 ; A. 
auairdLUy 89, 89 ; A. hakaiiy 89 ; A, 
lawryiy 69 ; A. mantdliy 89 ; A, maxi- 
mii8y 89; A, oocidentalia, sub-species, 
89; il. owent, 89 

Aptomiay 244 ; A, d^oaaor, fossil, 261 ; 

A. otidiformiBy fossil, 251 
AqwUa, 146-148, 160, 161 f. ; fossH, 181 ; 
A, adaUbertiy 168 ; A, charyaoiStuBy 161 ; 
A. clangay 162 ; A,/iUvescenay 168 ; A. 
haatatOy 162 ; A» mogilniky 168 ; A. 
naevioideay 168 ; A. nipalenaiay 162 ; 
A. pomarinay 162 ; A, rapaXy 168 ; A, 
verreauxiy 168 ; A. vindhianay 168 ; A, 
vxihXbergiy 162 
Aquilinae, 146, 159 f« 

Aquiline, 147 

Aray 863, 864, 871 ; A, araraunOy 871 ; 
A, chloropteray 871 ; A, macaxy 871 ; 
A, mUitariBy 371 ; A. aeveray 87l 
Arabia, to which Region belonging ? 16 
Ara^ari, 456 

Arachnotheray 569 ; A. chryaogenyay 669 ; 
A, magnoy 570 

Aramidae, 248, 256 f. ; habits, 257 
AramideBy 247 ; A, ypecahUy 247 f. 
Aramua pictu8y 256 f.; A. acolopacetcBy 267 
Arhorioolay 199, 222 ; A» ardenSy 222 ; 
A, chloTopu8y 222 ; A, Javanicay 222 ; 
A, torqueolay 222 
Arch of vertebra, 6 

Archaeopteryxy 2 ; claws, 9 ; fingers, 9 ; 
rib, 6 ; teeth, 12 ; vertebrae, 6 ; A, 
lUhographicOy 28 f., 24 ; .d. macrwray 28; 
A. aieimnaiy viii 

Archaeomithes, a sub-class, 28 f. ; differ- 
ence from Neomithes, 25 
ArchibiUeOy 147, 164 ; A, ferrugineuay 
164; A.hemiptUopuay 164; A. lagopaay 
164 ; A. aanati johanniSy 164 ; A, atro~ 
phiatu8y 164 
Arctogaea, 15 

Arctonettay 114 ; A^Jiackeriy 119 
Ardecu, 91;, fossil, 95; young, 93; A* 
agamiy 91 f. ; A. oZda, 92 ; A. ardedacay 
91 ; A. aahay 91 j A. hubulcttSy 88, 91 ; 
A, eaendeay 91 ; .4. candidiaaimay 92 ; 
A, cinereOy 92 , 93 ; .4. cocoiy 93 ; A, 
coromanday 91 ; A.egrettOy 92; A,ga/r- 
zettay 92 ; .4. gdiathy 89, 93 ; il. grepiy 
91 ; A, gvlariSy 91 ; 4. herodioBy 98 ; 
4. vAgripeBy 92 ; 4. occidentaliBy 98; 
4. pacificOy 91 ; 4. pealiiy 91 ; 4. 
picatay 91 ; 4, purpwreoy 98 ; 4. rof- 
loldesy 91 ; 4. rt(/a, 91 ; 4, aoom, 91 ; 
4. tricolor y 91 ; 4. wiiadeananniy 98 n. 
Ardeae, 70 f., 86 f. 

Ardeidae, 70, 86 f. ; habits, 87 f. . 
Ardeinae, 86 
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Ardeoia raUokUs, 91 

ArdUta^ 87, 88, 89 ; A. cinncmkoma^ 
89 ; A, 89 ^ 

ArsfilhmiSf fossil, 86 
Arffus^ 199 ; A, cetUtdutt 208 
217 

Arg^Bi^ua^ 199, 200; A, arg^, 207; 

A, hipumtaiiu^ 207 ; A. greyi^ 207 
Argya^ 502-504 
Araei^ 507 

Artamiay 588 ; A* bioolor^ oS8 ; A. leuco- 
cejphcUa^ 5S8 
Artiraidae, 580 f. 

Artamidet^ 525 

Artartms^ 494, 581 ; powder*down, 531 
Articular, 11 ; process of vertebra, 6 
Arandinax^ 518 

AsarcomiSs 112 ; A, acftUvlaJtay 184 
Astio, 399, 401*403; fossil, 415; A. ac- 
dpUrinuSy 400. 406 t; A, americanus^ 
406 ; A, capenaia^ 406 ; A. grammicua^ 
406 ; A, madagaacarienaia^ 406 ; A, 
maxicanua, 406 ; A, otua^ 402, 406 ; 
A. atggius^ 406 ; A, wilaomanua^ 406 
Aapoitha^ 380 ; A, gvlaria, 381 
Aathxnojderua minuiust fossil, 181 
Aatrapia^ 544, 549, 550 ; A. nigra^ 545 ; 
A, apleindidiaaimai 545 ; A. aUphaniajt^ 
544, 546 

AstwTy 156, 166 ; A, alphonai^ fossil, 181 ; 
A, airicapUlua^ 157 ; A, hadi%iay 156 f. ; 
A. brutua, 157 ; A, dnereua, 157 ; A, 
frandacae, 157 ; A. hmati^ 157 ; A. 
leucaaomuaf 157 ; A. novae hollandiae^ 
156, 157 ; A. paluvibariua, 156 ; A. 
puaiUua^ 157 ; A. tachirOy 156 f. ; A, 
trinotatua, 157 ; A. trivirgatua^ 157 
AatariTLou, 166 f. ; A. nitida^ 167 ; A. 
plagiata, 106 f. 

Asturinula mimogrammicc^ 156 

Aayndeatnua torguatua, 461 

Atelomia, 378 ; A. croaaleyij 878 ; A. 

piitoidea, 878 
Atlas, 5, 390 

Atraore, on Secretary-bird, 142 
Airichamiaj 491, 493; A. clamoact, 49S; A. 

rufeacem, 498 
Atricbomithidae, 491, 493 
AUagia chivaboraaenaia^ 296 ; A. gayi^ 
296 ; A. mcdmvnoy 296 
Aiticorcty 528 ; A, cyanoleucot 525 
AttUa, 479 
AttUinae, 479 t 

Audubon, on Humming-birds, 482 
Avgaatea^ 432 ; A. Inrruiekelim^ 432 
Auk, 49, 54, 268, 315 f^ 816 ; habits, 315 
f.; Great, 315, 817, 820, 821 ; Little, 
316, 821 ; Psmt, 318 ; BasorMU — see 
Bazorbill 

Anklet, Cassin's, 818; Crested, 818; Knob- 
bUled, 317 ; Least, 817, 818 ; Rhino- 
ceros, 817 1 ; Whiskered, 818 


AidaoofhemphHa^ 458, 456 f. ; A. pra- 
ainuat 455 ; A. waglert, 455 
Auliaf 480 
Auricttlars, 20 
Ai^njparus, 588-540 
Australasia, as a Region, 15 
Australian Region, 15 f. ; its contents, 16 
Auatro-Columbia, 15 
Austro-Coraces, 581 n., 557 n. 

Autumn moult, 4 t 
Aves, as a Class, 28 
Avestrus, 30 
Avocet, 278 
AvoceUa^ 268 

AvoceUtda recwrviroatria^ 433 
Axis, 5 

Azara, on Toucan, 454 
Back, 20 

Badioatea^ fossil, 415 

Baird, Brewer, and Ridgway, on Jihyn- 
chopa^ 304 n. ; on Mdanetpea^ 461 n. 
Baker, 486 

Balaenicepa^ 86, 87 ; B. rex^ 98 , 94 
Balaenicipitinoe, 86 

BaXearicOy 251, 252 ; B. ehryaopdtvrgua^ 
256 ; B. gibberic^By 256 ; B. pavonvnay 
256, 256 

Bambtmcola fytchiiy 218 ; B. aonarivox, 
219 ; B. thoradcay 219 
BaptomUy 25, 46, 47 
BarbaXtUOy 450 ; B. minutCLy 450 ; B. 
puaiUoy 449 

Barbet, 445, 448 f. ; habits, 448 f. 
Barbicels, 3 

Barbs, 2, 3 ; absence of, 3 
Barbules, 2, 3 
Bargander, 128 
Barrel of feathers, or quill, 3 
Barrere, on TrochUtia, 426 
Barrett* Hamilton, on Sterna longipenniay 
318 n. 

Bartlett, A. D., on Cathetwnia, 192 n. ; 
on Flamingo ejecting blood-l^e liquid, 
86 n. ; on Hornbill, 392 n. ; on moult of 
Penguin, 55 n. ; on Plot%LBy 81 n. ; on 
Rkinocketua, 263 n., 265 n. 

Bartlett, E., on FvrnaHuay 486 ; on 
Meaiteay 187 

Bariraima longicaiida, 285 f. 
BaryphthenguBy 880 
BcaailenteruBy 674 
BaaUomUy 559 
Basitemporal, 11 
Bastard wing, 9, 20 
BaiarOy 488, 489 

Bates, on EwrypygOy 266 ; on Humming- 
birds, 482 
BatUy 509 

Batraxhoatovmay 416-417, 419 
Bazoy 146, 178 ; B. borneenaia^ 178 ; B. 
ceylonenaiay 173 ; B. cueuloideat 178 p 
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/}. erythrothoraxt 173 ; jS. teucop^isy 
173 ; j3. lophoUSy 173 ; 
caHmsUy 178 ; A magnirasitriBy 173 ; 
B. reinwardtiy 178; J. rv^Oy 178 ; JB. 
mbcristaia; 173 ; B, sumatrenMay 173 ; 
B. Hinorlaetms, 173 ; B» verreauxiy 
173 

Beak, 11 f. 

Bearcoot, 162 

Beddaril, on trachea of Paradise-bird, 546 
11 . ; on Zosterops, 668 
Bee-eater, 376, 387 1, 389 ; habits, 388 ; 
Blue- tailed, 389 

Belding, on Harlequin Duck, 120 
Bell-bird, 482, 488, 567, 567 n. 

Belly, 20 

Bendire, on hnhits of CanacJiUeSy 236 
Berenicornis, 391, 393 ; JD. mnatusy 893 
Bergut, 162 

Berlepscli, on Humming-birds, 432 
Bemiclay 131 ; B, hrentOy 131 ; B. cana- 
densisy 131 f . : B, huichinsiy 132; B. 
ImcopsiSy 131 ; B, minimoy 132 ; B, 
nigricamy 131 ; B. occidentalisy 132 ; 
B. ruJkoUiSy 131 , 132 
Bemieruty 503 
Bevies, 221 
Bhringuy 628 
Bhund-Moorg, 208 
Biasy 506 

Biconcave vertebrae, in IdUhym'tiiSy and 
probably in Archaeopteryxy 6, 49 ; per- 
haps in Enaliornisy 49 
Bill, 11 f. ; arched, 12 ; of Balaeniceps 
and CancrmtiOy 86 ; scissor-like, 12 ; 
wedge-like, 12 

Bill-sheath, 11 ; in ChioniSy 268 ; nature 
of, 2 n. ; shed, in Auks, 317, 318 
Bird, definition, 1 : diflerences from other 
Vertebrata, 1 £,; derivation from Rep- 
tiles, 14 

Bird of Paradise, 543 f. ; D’Albertis*, 
044 ; fables concerning, 548 ; habits, 
550 f. ; Great, 546 ; Long-tailed, 046 ; 
King, 547 ; Magnificent, 047 ; Twelve- 
wired, 545 ; Red, 546 ; Six-wired, 547 
f., 048 

Birds’ -nest soup, 423 
Birds of passage, 17 
Birds of prey, 108 ; cere, 11 ; moult, 5 
Birds of the Gods, 543 
Bittern, 70, 90 ; habits, 87 f ; Common, 
89 ; Little, 88 . 

Bizinray 111, 114 ; fossil, 136 ; B, Idbaiay 
117, 117 
Bladcusy 474 
Blackbird, 510, 615 
Blackburn, on Cuckoo, 364 
Black-Cock, 237 f. 

Black Witch, 869 
Blake, on Flamingo, 107 
Blight-bird, 668 
VOL. IX 


Blind -sacs, 12 

Blue-bird, Fairy, 605 

Blui^ colour in birds, its nature, 3 u. 

Blue Darr, 314 
Blue-eye, 568 
Blue-throat, 512, 516 
Boatswain-bird, 72 
Boat-tail, 580 
Bobolink, 580 
Boh- White, 204, 232 

Bonamy 199, 201 ; B. grUeivmtrUy 233 
f. ; B, aevertzoviy 284 ; B. aylveatrisy 
233 ; B. umbdlusy 233 
Bontekoe, figure of Didua borbonictts, 830 
Bonzie, 804 
Booby, 74, 82 
Booted, 10 

Bostrychia carunculatay 102 
BoUtwfuSy 87, 88 ; B. lentiginoausy 89 ; B. 
piniiatusy 89 ; poeciloptUusy 89 ; B, 
atdlarisy 89 
Bourdons, 426 

Bower-bird, 543, 548 f., 550; habits, 
651 f. ; Satin — see Satin-bird 
BrachygcUbOy 446 ; R. MigulariSy 445 ; B. 
iYida7to8ternay 445 

BrachypteraciaSy 378 ; B, Itpioaomuay 378 
BrachypteryXy 502 

Brachyrhamphits eraveriy 819 ; B. hypo- 
leivcusy 319 ; B, MUMtsdy 318 ; B. mar- 
nwratuay 318 

Brady pteri, of Sharpe, 513 
Bradypterusy 514 
Brambling, 584 
BrarUdy fossil, 136 
Breast, 20 
Breast-bone, 6 
Brewer — see Baird 
Brigade, vi (Preface) 

Brisson, on Bucco (including Barbet), 448 ; 

on Strigidae, 398 n. 

Bristle-feathers, 3 
Bristles, nature of, 2 n. 

Broad-bill, 467 ; habits, 469 
Broderip, on Toucan, 454 n. 

Brodrick — see Salvin, F. H. 

Bromvogel, 392 
Bronchi, 13 ' 

Bronchial syrinx, 21 
Bronu’s Thier-reichf 14, 23 
Brontomiay 45 ; B. hurmeisteriy 45 
Bronze- wing— see Pigeon 
Brown colour in birds, its nature, 3 n. 
Buwrrmmy 676, 576 

BMiJbOy ^93-403 ; fossil, 415 ; B. ahyaai- 
nicy»y 414 ; B. mcaJiaphmy 414 ; B. 
heng^enaisy 414 ; B. UakiaUmiy 414 ; B. 
capmaiSt 414 ; B cttiemscens, 414 ; B. 
coromandusy 408, 414 ; B. dotriaaiy 414 ; 
B. ignavusy 413 f. ; B. loxUmy 414 ; B. 
Idtiiy 414 B. laucoaiiotvZy 414 ; B* 
VMiculoaua^ 414 ; B. magdlanvouay AXi f 
2 Q 
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B* mtfevH 41^ ; nigreaeenSf 414 ; B. 
mpeUmtiift 414 ; B. ^orktUalU, 41,4 ; B. 
pkUippenH9, 414 ; B^po^Mis, 414 ; B, 
414 ; B. (wrcmanus, 413 ; B. 
vii^nuiniMt 402» 414 
Baboninae, 398, 404 

Bucco^ 447, 448 ; B. bicinctus^ 447 ; B. 
etomriA, 447 ; B. coUaris, 447 » B. 
dyaoni, 447 ; B. h^iperrhpnchus^ 447, 
447 ; B. 447 ; B. stria- 

Hpectus, 447 
Bacconinae. 445, 446 f* 

Buceros, 390 ; B rftffioceroa, 395 
Bacerotidae, 376, 390 f. ; habits, 890 
Bnoerotinae, 390 

Biuhanga leucogenya, 628 ; B. aim, mimi- 
cry. 529 ; B. waldeni^ 528 
Buck — see Chapman 
Buckley. T. E., on Bed Grouse, 238 n. 
Bucorax, 395 
Bucorvinae, 395 

BttcarmSy 390, 392, 393, 395 ; B. ahyaai’ 
nicus, 392, 395 ; B. cqfer, 392, 395 
Budgerigar, 367 
Buffel-head, 121 
Bugeranus, 252, 255 

Bulbul, 504 f. ; habits, 505 f. ; of poets, 506 
Bulla ossea, 13, 113 
Bull-bat, 416 

BuUer, on Meliphagidae, 568 n. ; on Phcda- 
crocorax, 77 ; on Spheniscua minor, 
57 n. : on Stringops, 367 n. 

Bullfinch, 584, 586 

Bvlweria, 60 ; B. hvlweri, 67 ; B. mac- 
gUlwrayi, 67 

Bunting, 678, 679, 582 f. ; Com-, 584, 
686 ; Ortolan, 584 ; Painted, 585 ; 
Reed-, 584 : Snow-, 584, 080 ; Yellow 
Hammer, 584 
Bupkaga, 559 
Bnphua huhvicua, 91 
Burgomaster, 306 

BtiaareUiLs, 146 ; B. nigrUollia, 168 
Bustard, 170, 243, 260 f. ; habits, 262 f. ; 
Great, 261-263, 261 ; Little, 262, 263 ; 
Buffed, 262 

Bviaxlwr indicm, sub-species, 167 ; B. 
Uvmter, 167 ; B. rufipennia, 167 ; B. 
teeaa, 167 

Buteo, 146, 164 f., 166, 172 ; fossil, 181 ; 
B. abbrevuUna, 166 ; B. aUncaudaiua, 
166 ; B. augur, 166 ; B. auguraXia, 
166 ; B. horealia, 166 ; B. hradiypterua, 
166 ; B. deaertorum, 165 f. ; B. exavl, 
166 ; B. ferox, 166 ; B. galapoLgenaia, 
166 ; B. jakal, 165, 166 ; B. leuco^ 
cephalua, 166 ; B. ylumipaa, 166 ; B, 
j^ioaomua, 166 ; B. aolUarina, 165 ; B. 
awainaoni, 166 ; B. vulgaria, 165, 166 
BtUeogaUua aeqtnmctiaiis, 168 
ButeUa brachyura, 166 ; B. leueorrhoa, 
166 


Buteoniui^ 146, 164 t 
Buthmi^atif 675 

Butoridea, 88>90 ; B. <UricapiUa, 90 ; B. 
VMiwritianua, .fossil, 95 ; B. vireacena, 
90 

Butreron capeUii, 849 
Buzzard, 146, 148, 160, 162, 164 f., 169, 
170 ; habits, 165 ; Common, 165 ; 
Honey, 148. 172 ; Rough-legged, 164 
BycaniaUa huccinaior, 393 

OaJbalua, 244-246 ; C, modeatm, 246, 247 ; 

C, {Ocydromua) aylveatria, 245 
Cabanis, classification, 14 ; on classifica- 
tion by song-muscles, 466 
Oacatua, 362-364 ; C, galerita, 364, 372 ; 
leadbeateri, 372, 373 ; C. roaeicapiUa, 
372 

Cacatuinae, 362 f., 864, 372 f. 

Caccahia, 198, 202 ; C. chukar, 228 ; C. 
magna, 228 ; C. rndanocephalci, 228 ; C. 
petroacL, 228 ; C. rufa, 228 ; C. aaxaiilis, 
228 ; C. apatii, 228 
Cachalote, 487 

Oacomantia paaaerinua, 355 ; C, vireacena, 
355 

Cactornia, 583, 585, 586 
Caeca, 12 

Caica meianocephala, 369 
Cairina, 111 : C. moachaia, 134 
Ccdamoapiza, 586 
Calamus, 3 

QalandreUa, 497, 498 ; C. brachydaxiyla, 
497 

CaXandria, 519 

Oalao, 390 

CaXcatiua, 583 

Calicalicua, 531-533 

Calidria, 269 ; C, arenaria, 282 

CaUaeaa, 552, 553 ; C. cineraa, 556 f. ; C. 

wilaoni, 557 
Callme, 513 

Calliope, 509 ; C. camtachatcenaia, 512 ; 

C. pedoralia, 512 ; C. tachebaieioi, 512 
Callipepla, 200 ; C. aquamata, 230 
CaUiaiita, 587 
CaUUlt, 575 

(kdlocepkalm galeaium, 373 

CaUoo, 120 

Calochaetea, 575 

Calocitta, 552, 554 

Oalodromaa, 183 ; C. ehgana, 185 

Caioefnaa, 826-328 ; C. nicobarica, 334 ; 

C, pdewtnaia, 834 
Caloenatinae, 825 
Codopdia pudla, 388 

Oaloperdix, 199 ; (7. homeenaia, 221 ; C, 
ocviea, 221 

Oalopema, 182 ; (7. elegana, 185 
OaloptUtaxua novae hoUandiae, 873 
OalorhoMphua, 448 ; O. fvliginoaua, 460 ; 
C hayi, 450 
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OalomUt 561, 562 
Calothoi^ luciffer^ 468 
CalypU armaCf 488 ; C. coatae, 488 ; C, 
heUnae, 438 

CalyptometM, 468, 469 ; C, vmdisj 468 ; 

0. whiUh^i, 468 
CeUyptorhynchiiat 364, 373 
Calyptura, 479, 480 
Camarhynchus^ 583, 585, 586 
Ca7na8celii>8f fossil, 800 
Campanero, 482 
Campechaeraj 525, 526 
Camp^hagcL, 525, 526 
Campephagidae, 494, 525 f., 531 ; habits, 
526 f. 

CampethercL^ 460 ; C. punctata, 460 
Campophilua, 463 ; C, principalia, 463 
Camptolaemua, 114 ; C, labradoriua, 119 
Campylopterua, 435 
Campylarhynchua, 521, 522 
Canace canadenaia, 236 
Canachitea canadenaia, 236 ; C. franklini, 
236 

Canary, 585, 586 ; Cape-, 585 
Oancroma, 86, 87 ; C. cochlearia, 90 f. ; 

C. zdedoni, 91 
Canircdlua kwlo^ides, 248 
Cannon-bone, 9 

Cape-Hen, 67 ; -Penguin, 57 ; -Pigeon, 61, 
66 

Capercaillie, 202, 203, 236 
Capita, 448, 449, 451 ; C. niger, 451 ; C, 
aalvini, 451 

Capitonidae, 445, 448 f. 

Capitoninae, 448 f. ; habits, 448 f. 
Capitulum of rib, 6 

Caprimulgi, 376, 398, 415 f.; toes, 415 
Caprimul^dae, 172, 415, 417 f. j habits, 
416 f. 

Caprimulginae, 415, 418 ; toes, 10, 415 
Caprimidgua, operculum of nostrils, 11 ; 
aegyptiua, 418 ; (7. europaeua, 418, 
418 ; C. parvultta, 415 ; C. rvjicollia, 
418 

Capaicvipia, 473 ; C. wdntalia, 474 
Caracara, 152 
Carancho, 152, 153 
Carau, 257 

CarcinmUa, 883 ; C. puLckdlna, 386 
Cardellina, 574 
Cardinal, 585, 586 
Cardinalia, 583-585 
Carduelia, 583 ; C. tltgana, 584 
Cariama, 44, 110, 258, 260 ; C. cristata, 
258, 259 

Cariamidae, 243, 258 f. ; habits, 259 f. 
Carina, 6 

Carinatae, meaning, 6 ; a subdivision of 
Neomithes, 23 f. 

Carine, 400, 401, 403 ; C, hactriana, 
411 ; CX hraina, 411 ; C. gUmx, 402 ; C. 
* nwstm, 403, 410 f. ; CX plumipta, 411 ; 


(X apUogaatr^ 411 ; (X aupercUiaria, 
411 

Carpal spurs in Palaiaedeidae, 109 
CarphiMe, 99 ; 0. apmiCfMia, 102 
Carpocoocyx radiatua, 358, 8^ ; (X viridia, 
858 . 

Oarpodofsata, 585 
Ca^^podectea, 479, 480 
Carpometacarpus, 8 

Carpophaga, 827, 828, 845 ; C. aeneoi 
345 ; C. haailicaf $45 ) C. condnnot 345 ; 
C. cuprea, 345 ; <X griaeipectua, 845 ; 
C, lairana, 826, 845 j (X pacifica, 345 ; 
C. pinon, 345 ; CX poecdorrhoa, 345 ; 
C, rubricera, 345 f. ; (X zoea^, 345 , 
Carpus, 8, 8 , 22 
Carre, on Didua tx/rbonicua, 330 
Carrion-Crow, 140 
Carrion-Hawk, 187, 146, 151 f., 153 
Caaarca cana, 129 ; C. rutUa, 129 ; CX 
tadoTn(M>e8, 129 ; C. variagaia^ 129 
Cashew-bird, 197 
Casque, of Cassowary, 83 f. 

Cassicinae, 579 f. 

Casaiculua, 580 
Caaaidix, 580 
Cassiques, 580 

Cassowary, 26 ; feathers, 35 ; structure, 
etc., 32 f. ; aftershaft, 3 ; breast- bone, 7 ; 
nestlings, 84 

Casuariformes of Parker, 38 

Casuarii ( = Megistanes), 82 f. ; finger, 9 

Casuariidae, structure, etc., 32 f. 

Casitariua australis, 33 ; C. beccarii, 83 ; 
C. hennetti, 34 ; C. hicarunculatus, 33 ; 
C. gaZeatus, 33 ; C. occipitalis, 34 ; (X 
papuanvs, 34 ; C. picticoUia, 84 ; CX 
tricar unculatus, 33 ; C, uniappendi^ 
cvlatus, 34, 36 
Caiarnblyrhynchus, 584 
Cataract -bird, 517 
Cat-bird, 519, 549, 550 
Catharista, 140 ; C. atratus, 140 
Cathartae, 137 f. ; claws on manus, 48 
Cathartes, 140 

Cathartidae, 70, 137 f., 143 ; fossil, 140 ; 
fossil, Dryomis belongs here, 44 ; habits, 
187 f. 

Catharua, 509, 510,-516 
Catherpes, 521, 522 

Calheturua, 190 f. ; fX lalkami, 192, 193 
Calreua, 208 ; C. waUichi, 212 
Cedar-bird {Awpdia cedarcrum), 530 
Celeomprphae, 457 
(Mem, 4lB2 f. ; (X flavua, 468 
Centntea, 473, 475, 477 ; C. niger, 477 
Centrooercus, 199, 200, 208 ; air-sacs, 201 ; 

C, urophaaianua, 234 
Gentropelma micropterum, 53 
Centropodinae, 851, 356 ; habi^ 856 f, 
Centropua, 851, 356 ; CX ainenaia, 356 j CX 
toulm, 357 ; 0. unirufua, 856 
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CiitUromis itmjoriy fossil, 136 f. 

Oentnuu of vertebra, 6 ; iu Archaeo^eryx^ 
U 

Ceph^iH;^ 481 : C ddai^indiy 487 
C^Ml&jptarmy 480, 482, 483 ; C. glabri’- 
coUiSy 481 ; C. omaiuSy 481, 481, 482 ; 
C. ptnduligery 481 

Cepphw carbOy viii, 319 ; ij, columbay viii, 
819 ; CX 819 ; C. mandti, 819 ; 

C, snovHy viii 

Cemtog^nnoy ^98 ; C. eUxitciy 394 
Ceroiopipray 477, 478 ; C. cornuiOy 478 
CercibiSy 100 ; (7. oxyctrcay 101* 

CercomacrcLy 488, 489 

Cere, 80 ; in Anseriformes, 109, 111 ; in 
Falconiformes, 187 ; in Psittaci, 362; in 
Strigidae, 398. 

Cereopsinae, 111, 183 
VereopsUy 111, 112 ; C. nox>ae hollarvdiaey 
138 

(kriorniSy 199-201, 216; C. blythiy 216; 
C. caJbotiy 216, 217 ; €. melanocephaluSy 
216 ; C, satyrusy 216 ; C. temminckiy 216 
Cenyrhyncha monoceratay 317 f. 

CerthiOy 467, 671, 572 ; C. familarisy 571, 
678 

(krthideOy 572 
Certhiida^ 494, 536, 571 f. 

CeTihUaudOy 497, 498 
Certhidkiy 573 ; C. JUiveolOy 573 
Certhionyx leucomdasy 565 
Certhipants, 538>540 
Cervix, 20 

CerylCy 383, 887 ; C. alcyony 387 ; C. 

amazonay 884, 387 ; <7. ritdisy 884 
Cetn, 166 
Cettitty 517, 618 

Oeyxy 883, 384, 386 ; C. euerythray 386 ; 

toes, 10, 383 
ChaeiobiaSy 502 
Chaetocercm borribusy 438 
ChaetopSy 502, 503 
ChaetoptUOy 565 
CkaetopuSy 226 
Chaetorhynchusy 528 

Ohaeturay 422 ; C, acuiay 423 ; C. boehmiy 
423 ; C, casnniy 423 ; C, cavdacutay 422 ; 
C. grcmdidieriy 423 ; 0. novae guineaty 

422 f. ; (7. pdagicay 422 ; C. ussheriy 

423 ; C, zonariSy 422 
Chaetnrinae, 420, 422 
Chaffinch, 584, 586 
Chi^d, 109, 110 
Chaka, 109 

Ohatcoeoccyxy 852 ; (7. lucidusy 354, 355 
Ohcdeopariay 569 

Cludcopelia, 885 ; (X €^ra, 839 ; C. ckcd- 
coipUuSy 889 

Chaicophapsy 888 ; C. (dwymcUorOy 888 ; 
C. indicay 388 ; C. mortoniy 338 ; (7. 
fuUaliBy 888 ; C. BangkirennBy 888 ; O, 

iUphavAy 888 


OMcopMwMBy 864, 374 

Ohalcurua inocdlatuBy 208 

CAaftioeo, 496, 622 ; C. fmdatay 522 ; C, 
hemhamy 522 
Chamaeidae, 522 
ChaTnaeoapizAy 583 

ChmMupdeiy 195 ; (7. go%idoiiy 197 f. ; C. 

unicoloTt 198 
ChamaezOy 489 
Channel-bill, 356 

Chapman, Abel, on Flamingo, 107 ; on 
Woodpecker, 459 n. 

Chapman and Buck, on Bustard, 263 n. ; 
on Egyptian Vulture, 145 n. ; on nest- 
ling of OypSy 143 n. 

Chapparal'Cock, 357 

Charadriidae, 268, 272 f. ; operculum V. 
nostrils, 11 

Charadriiformes, 268 f. 

Choradriinae, 268, 269. 272 f. 

Charadrius, 268. 269 : fossil. 300 : C. 
dominicus, 27 2 ; C. /tdvuSy 272 ; C. 
dbscurusy 273 ; O. pluvialiSy 272 
Charata, 197 
CharitomiSy 559, 561 
Channosynay 364 
ChasieinpiSy 507, 509 

ChasmorhynckuBy 479, 480, 482, 567 n. ; 
C, niveuBy 481, 482, 482 ; C. nudicollUy 
481 ; O, tricar unculatuBy 481 ; C. 
variegaiusy 481 
Chat, 511, 612, 515-517 

ChavXdasmusy 111 ; C. comsiy 127 ; of 
streperuSy 127 

Chauntty 109 ; C. chavaruiy 110 ; C, 
cristatay 109, 110, 110 ; C. derUanay 
110 

ChaunoproctuSy 583 
Cheer, 212 

Chelidmi, 522-524 ; ( 7 . doBypuSy 522 ; < 7 , 
urbicay 524 

Chelidoptera brasiliensisy 448 ; C. tendyrosay 
448 

ChdidorhynXy 506, 509 
Chen (uurulescensy 133 ; C. hyperhorevn, 
133; C. nivalisy 133; C. rossiy 111, 
133 

Ghenalop^y 112, 113 ; fossil, 136 ; C. 
aegyptiacay 129 ; ( 7 . jubatay 129 ; C. 
sirabenaisy fossil, 137 
Chenymetta jvbaiay 130 
Chenonettinae, 111, 112, 180 f. 

Chmqpisy fossil, 186 ; C, atroday 136 
Chen^U gracidiMeSy fossil, 136 
CJwray 678 

CheramoecOy 523, 625 
Chest, 21 

ChtUusia gregwriay 275 f. ; C. leucfwray 
276 

Chen-can, 490 

Cheu-gtti, 490 ^ 

Chihiay 528 ; C. bimalSnBis^ 52^ ; C, braC’ 
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t€a(a, $28 ; C* Mten/otia, $28 ; C 
toraZU^ 628 

Chicquera nt^ceHUa, 178 ; C« ^78 
Chimarrhomia, 516 
Ohionididae, 268, 269, 292 t 
Chionia, 269, 270 ; <7. alha, 293 ; C. 

minor, 298 
ChirocyUay 480 

ChiromachaeriSy 478, 479 ; C aurantiacas 
478 ; C. manacuB, 479 
Chiroxiphiay 478 ; C. caiLdatHy 479 ; C. 

linearisy 478, 479 ; C,pa/re6lay 478 
Cfdamydoderay 660, 551 : (7. cerviniventrisy 
551 ; C. maculaiay 551 ; C, nuchaluy 
549, 552 
ChXauaaicnSy 502 

Chlo^hagay 113, 114 ; C. hybriday 130 ; 
C. inomata, 130 : C. TnageUanicOy 130 
f. : C. melanoptera, 130, 131 , O. polio- 
cephoda, 130 ; C, rvbidvceps, 131 
CMoridops, 562 
Chlorochrysa, 676 

Chlcrronerpesy 460 ; C*. rvhiginosus, 460 
CfdoTopetay 506 

Cldoropipoy 477, 478 ; C. JlavicapiUay 
478 

ChloropsUy 505, 506 ; C. cyanopogony 
505 ; C, Jlavipennis, 605 
CMoroapingus, hi by 576 
ChloTOBtilbon, 430, 433 
Cholomis, 10, 602 
OhondeateSy 586 

Ohordilea, 416 ; C. virginianuSy 416 
Chorion, 21 

Ciioaomis praeterituSy fossil, 194 
Vhotorheay 460 
Chough, 562-556 

ChrysococcyXy 362 ; C. cupretLSy 355 ; C. 
amaragdineuSy 355 

Chrysoenasy 326, 327, 347 ; O', luteovirensy 
347 ; C, victory 847 ; G. viriduy 347 
Ghrysolampis mosquitusy 434 
GhrysolophvSy 199-201 ; C, amheratiaey 
210 ; (7. pidvsy 200, 209 f. 
ChrysomitridopSy 662, 568 
ChrysomitrUy 683 ; (7. spinusy 684 
ChryaophLegmay 460 f. ; (7. flavinmhOy 460 
f. ; C. miniaturriy 461 
(ZhryaotiSy 362, 864, 370 ; yellow Varieties, 
370 ; C. cteativoy 370 
Ghthonicoloy 618 

Chuck-Will’s-widow, 417 
Chuek4, 30 

i JiungOy 258, 260 ; (7. burmeiateriy 259 
ChuBia, 248, 259 
Chupa-myrta, 426 ; -rosa, 426 
Church, on Turaoin, 860 n. 

Oichladusoy 518 
CHchUierminicty 615 
CHMopaiay 518 

Cicinnurtuty 545, 650, 561 ; C. regiusy 
547 


Oconidy 95 ; C. abdimiiy 96, 99 ; G, cUba^ 
98 , 99 ; C. hoydanay 99 j (7. nigra^ 96, 
99 

Clconiae, 70 f., 95 f. 

Ciconiidae, 70, 95 f. ; habits, 90 
Ciconiifonnes, 59, 70 f,, 108 
Cinclidae, 519 
GindodeSy 486 
Gindorhamphuay 502, 608 
Gincloaomay 503 

OinduBy 519 ; C. aZbicoUiay 519, 520 ; C. 
aquaticuBy 519, 520 ; G. ardeaiacuay 519; 
(7. leucocephoduBy 619 ; C7. leuconot’oay 
519 

GinTiaTnopteruSy 659 ; (7. tenuvroatria, 560 
Ginmcertkidy 621 

Ginnyria hrevvrostriay 568 ; C7. oaedy 668 ; 

C. apUndiduay 569 
Circaetinae, 163 

CircaetuSy 163 ; G, heaudouini, 163 ; C. 
ci7ieraacen8y 153 ; C. cinereus, 153 ; C. 
faacioLatuay 163 ; C. gaUicuSy 163 
CircuBy 146, 147, 154 ; fossil, 181 ; habits, 
154 f . ; C. aeruginoausy 166 ; C. ap- 
proximana, 156 ; C, oaaimiliay 166 ; <7. 
cineraccus^ 165 ; (7. cinereuBy 165 ; C. 
cyaneua, 155 ; G. gorddi, 166 ; (7. hvd- 
sonius, 155 ; C. humUotu 165 ; G. ja/r- 
diniiy 155 ; (7. macroacdeay 155 ; C 
maculoau8y 155 ; (7. maillardiy 155 ; (7. 
mauruBy 165 ; C. inelanoleucuBy 155 ; (7. 
ranivorusy 165 ; G, apUothoraXy 165 ; 
G, apilonoiuBy 155 ; (7. awainaoni, 156 ; 
a tOOlfiy 165 
GiridopSy 662, 663 

Girrhopipray 478 ; G, Jilicauda, 478 ; C. 

heterocercay 478 
Giaaay 376, 652, 653 f. 

Giaaopia, 575 
Gisticoloy 614, 518 
Cisticolae, of Sharpe, 518 
Giatothoncay 521 
Cittocinday 510, 513, 617 
Gittura cyanotia, 385 
Cladorhyridiiia pectoraliBy 278 
Clamator y22h 
Clamatores, .467, 469 f. 

Clangula odhtolky 121 : (7. glaudony 113, 
121 ; (7. iaUtndicay 121 
Clark, on bones of Dodo, 830 
Clarke, W. E,, Digest of Migration Re- 
ports, 19 n. 

Classification, 13 f. 

Claudia aquamatOy 425 
Clavicle T, 8, 21, 187 — see also Furcula 
Claws, nature of, 2 n. ; of recent Birds, 
9 ; serrated, 10 ; in ArdMcoptaryx, 9, 
26 ; on manua of Carinatae, 48 ; in 
Grouse, 199 ; shed in Ptarmigan, 208 ; 
in Batitae, 26 
Clibanomiay 484 
ClimacteriBy 671, 572 
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CliUmyx^ 502, 50S 
Clucking Hen, 256 
Clfp^cterH9i 579 f. 
dytoceyx rtx^ 386 
Oi^toetantUi 488 

C^yU)rhynchu8 p<uhy(»ph^(^^ 583 
Cnemiomis^ 138 ; fossU, 186 ; breast-bone, 

7 ; very little keel to sternum, 26, 183 
OMimphilus macgrtgori, 548 f. 

C/nipolegus, 478, 474, 476 ; C. unicoloTf 475 
Coach-whip bird, 508 
Cobbler 8 Awl, 278, 565 
Goccathraustes, 588 ; C. wlgaris, 584 
Chccycolim^ 559, 560 

Goccystes^ 352, 855 ; C, americanns, 856 ; 
C, cmomaridtiSy 355 ; C. erythrophthcd- 
mus^ 356 ; C. glandarvus^ 355 ; C, occi- 
denialiSy 356 ; C, aerraUts^ 355 
Cochoa azurea^ 510 ; C. purpurea^ 510 ; 

C. viridis, 510 
Cock, 203 

Cock of the Rock, 480 
Cockatoo, 351, 364, 365, 372 f. ; Great 
Black, 364, 373; Leadbeater’s, 872, 872 
Cockatoo- Parakeet, 873 
Coel, 356 
Ooerebidae, 572 f. 

ColapteSf 458 ; C. agricola, 460 ; C, 
auratus^ 460 ; C. TnexicanuSf 460 
Colibri, 426 
Colli, 876, 489 f. 

Coludae, 439 f. 

Colin, 231 

ColitMf 440 f. ; toes, 10 ; C. capensis, MO, 
441 ; C. coManonotus, 441 ; C, ery- 
ihromeUm^ 441 ; C. leucocephaZus^ 441 ; 
C. leucotis, 441 ; C. TnacncniSf 441 ; O. 
nigricollis, 441 ; C striatus, 441 
Collar-bone, 8 

Colllngwooi on Sooty Tern, 312 
OoUocalia, 421-423 f. ; fossil, 426 ; C. 

franciSa, 424 ; C. fuciphaga, 423 f. 
ColopteruSf 478, 474 
Colour of feathers, 3 f. 

Oolumba, 328, 843 ; fossil, 350 ; C. affims, 
844 ; C. ataucana^ 844 ; G, arqwUrix^ 
844 ; O'. hofliU 848, 344 ; O. griata, 
344 ; O. guinea^ 826, 344 ; O. gymnoph- 
thcUma^ 326, 344 ; O. iarUhirux, 844 ; 
O. irUermedia^ 844 ; O. lavHvom^ 843, 
844 ; O. leucocephidaf 344 ; O. leuco- 
mda^ 844 ; O. leuconoiay 844 ; O. livia^ 
844 ; O. TMtdUioa, 844 ; O. oenas^ 844 ; 
O. pidurnboldea^ 844 ; O. paXwmbw^ 848, 
844 ; C. phaecmta, 828 ; 0. pollmi, 
844 ; O. rufina^ 844 ; C. adUmptri^ 
344 ; O. sptcioaay 844 ; O. tornngUmiae^ 
844 : O. 848, 344 
Columbae^ 268, 822, 325 f. ; operculum of 
nostrils, 11 

Columbid^, 268, 825 f., 888 f. ; habits, 
827 t 


GolumbigaUina^ 825, 827, 828, 885, 840 ; 
0. buckUgit 840 ; O. cnmana, 840 ; 
O. nUnuta, 840 ; O, pasaertnOy 340 ; 0. 
rvfipmniaf 840 ; 0. talpaootU 840 
Columbinae, 825 f., 842 
Goluvnhula picui, 840 
Coly, 489 f. ; Cape, MO, 441 
Colymbi, 49 

Colymbidae, habits, 51 f. ; structure, etc., 
49 f. 

Colymbiformes, 49 f. 

Colymbo^ea, fossil, 50 
Colymbomorphae, 48 
Colymbua adamai^ 50 ; O. arcticusy 50 ; 
O. gladcdia^ 50, 01 ; C. pacijicust 50 ; 
O. s^tentruyiialU, 50 
Coly-Shrike, 527, 627 
ComcUihia^ 100 ; O. comata^ 102 
Comet Sappho, 434 
Compressed, 21 
CompaotUy 262 
Condor, 188, 139, 139 
Conopophaguy 489, 490 
Conopophagidae, 469, 489 f. 

Contopua, 473, 474 ; C. ardeaiamsy 476 
Contour-feather, 2 

Conurua, 363, 365 : ( 7 . carolinemiSy 365, 
371 ; C. guarouba, 371 ; 0. patachoniusy 
525 ; ( 7 . pertinaXy 366 ; C, solatUialiSy 
371 

Coot, 248-246 
Copper-smith, 449 
Gopaychuay 510, 513, 516 
Gopwruay 473, 477 
Coraci^ 376 f. 

CoracidSy 876 ; G. ahyaainicuay 377 ; G, 
garTulusy 376 f. ; C. naeviusy 377 ; C. 
apatvlatuay 377 ; G. imaninckiy 376 
Coraciidae, 376 f. 

Coraciiformes, 376 f. 

Coraciinae, 376 ; habits, 377 f. 
Coraciomorphae, 851 

Coracoid, 7, 7, 8, 8 ; unites with furcula 
and scapula in Fregatay 72 
Coracomorphae, of Huxley, 466 
GoracopUtay 469 ; G. I'ugvhrisy 471 
Gomcopaiay 364 ; C. harklyiy 369 ; G, 
eomorenaiay 369 ; C. maacarinuay 365 f. ; 
G. nigrtty 369 ; C. aibilansy 369 ; C. 
vaatty 869 

CoTcoraXy 552, 557 f. 

Cordeaux, W. W., on Ibidorhynchmy 
277 n. 

Corethruray 246, 248 ; C. pvXchray 246 
Goriphilvay 864 ; C. taitiaima, 373 j C. 
uUramarint^y 878 

Cormorant 70, 75 ; Ashing with, 79 ; 
habits, 78 ; Common, 75, 76 ; Green, 
77 ; Pigmy, 78 
Comay, classification, 14 
Com Ciake — ^see Crake, Com 
Corneous, 11 * 
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Corvidae, 495, 525, 581, 548, 552 f. ; 

habits, 554 f. 

Corvinae, 552 f. 

Corvultur^ 552, 558 

CorvuSy fossil, 496 ; C, caurinuSf 555 ; C, 
coraxt 562, 655 ; C. comix, 355 ; CX 
corone, 556 ; C. frugilegus, 552 ; G. 
oseifmgus, 556 ; C. pasiinalor, 562 ; C. 
scapulatus, 558 ; O'. iorqwjtiuB, 553 ; G, 
tropicus, 556 

GorydoTi, 468 ; CX mmatranm, 468 

Goryphistera^ 484, 485 

Goryphoenas, 326 ; 0. crassirostris, 342 f. 

Coryphospiza, 683 

Gorythaeola, 360 

Corythaix Jischeri, 361 

Gorytkopis, 489, 490 

Corythomis cristata, 386 f. 

Coscoroba Candida, 135 
Gosnionetia, 112 ; C. histrionica, 120 
Cossypha, 613, 516 ; C. caffra, 512 n. ; C. 
natalensis, 610 

Coiile, 523, 625 ; C. concolor, 625 ; G. 
fuligula, 524 f. ; G. riparUt, 622, 524 ; 
G. rupestris, 624 f. 

Gotinga. 480 ; G, amabilis, 480 
Cotingidae, 469, 477, 479 f., 567 n ; habits, 
482 f. 

Cotinginae, 479 f. 

Coturnix, 198-200, 202 ; fossil, 240 ; C. 
capensis, 220 ; C. communis, 220 ; G. 
coromandeliccL, 220 ; G. delegorguii, 220 ; 
G. japoniccL, 220 ; C. novae zealandiae, 
220 ; G. pectoralis, 220 
Covxt, 351, 362, 357 ; C. caerulea, 357 
Coucal, 366 ; habits, 366 f. 

Couvlan, 257 

Courser, 268, 294 f. ; Cream-coloured, 
294 

Covert, 20, 21 ; Greater, 21 ; Lesser, 21 ; 

Median, 21 ; Upper, 21 
Cow-bird, 582 
Cowry-bird, 577 
Crab-Plover — see Plover, Crab 
Cracidae, 186, 194 f. ; habits, 195; re- 
place Pheasants, etc., 192 
Cracinae, 194-196 

Gracticus, 532, 533 ; C. destructor, 583 
Crake, 243, 246 ; Baillon’s, 248 ; Com, 
245, 248 ; Little, 248 ; Spotted, 246, 
248 

Crane, viii, 148, 243, 251 f., 263; habits, 
252 f. ; trachea enters keel of sternum, 
13 ; young, 256 ; Asiatic White, 258, 
264 ; Common, 254 ; Crowned, 263, 
206, 256 ; Demoiselle, 255 ; of Japan, 
254 ; Kaffir, 256 ; Sandhill, 254 ; Barns, 
253, 264 ; Wattled, 255 ; Whooping, 
253, 254 

Cranorhinus caasidix, 394 f. 
Crapaud-volant, 419 n. 

* Crateropodes, of Sharj>e, 602 


Gmteropus, 366, 604 ; (7. kirki, 603 
Grax, 194 f. ; G. glector, 196, 196 ; G. 

fasciolata, 196, 197 
Crazy Widow, 267 
Grec^ion carwumlatus, 568 
Greciscfusj 246 ; O. levravdi, 246 
Creeper, 671 f. ; Tree-, 467, 672 
Cretaceous epoch, Birds of, 2 
Grex pratmsis, 245, 248, 248 
Griniger, 504-506 
Crissura (vent-region), 20 
Crocodile-bird, 295 
Grocopus, 349 ; G, ddongasier, 349 
Crop, 12 ; in Galliformes, 186 ; in Hum- 
ming-birds, 427 ; in Opisthocomus, 241 ; 
in Phasianidae, 200 ; in Sand-grouse, 
322 ; in Thinocorythidae, 270 ; in 
Tinamidae, 183 
Crossbill, 584, 586 
Grossleyia, 503 

GrossoptUon, 199, 200, 203. 214 ; G. 
auriium, 214 ; G. harmani, 214 ; G. 
leucurum, 214 ; C. manchuricum, 214 ; 
G. tibetanum, 214 

Crotophaga, 351, 352; C. ani, 369; C. 

major, 369 ; G. svZcirostris, 359 
Crotophaginae, 361, 359 ; habits, 359 
Crow, 149, 175, 356, 652-556 ; -Blackbird, 
580 ; Carrion-, 554, 666 ; Grey, 366 ; 
Hooded, 553, 556 
Crown, 20 
Crypsirhina, 552 
Cryptolopha, 606, 514, 518 
Gryptorhina, 652 

Gryptomis, fossil Horabill in France, 
395 

Crypt uri, incisura ischiadica, 9 ; no 
pygostyle, 6 n. 

Crypturidae, 182 f. 

Grypturus, 188, 184 ; G. tataupa, 184, 
185 

Cubitals, 21, 22 

Cuckoo, 351, 352 f., 368 ; habit^ 363 f. ; 
Hawk, 353 ; migration, 19 ; Opisthocomus 
related to, 186 ; parasitic habits, etc,, 
354; toes, 10; Black -billed, 356; 
Great Spotted, 366 ; Radiated Ground-, 
868 ; Yellow-billed, 356 
Cuckoo-Shrike, 525 f. ; habits, 626 f. 
Cuckoo’s-mate, 465 
Cuculi, 361 f., 376 
Cuculidae, 361 f. ; toes, 10 
Cuculifonues, 351 f. 

Cuculinae, 351, 352 ; habits, 353 f. 
GuovdMs canorus, 352 f., 868 ; (X clamosus, 
352 

Culicicapa, 607 
Gulidvora, 478 
Culmen, 20 
Cuneate, 21 

Cunningham, on Tachyeres 121 n. 

Guraeus, 679, 680 
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Cnnsiow, 1S6, 194, 241 ; likbits, 195 ; I 
Created, IM 

Curlew, 282, 287 t, 288; bill, 12; 

Eskimo, 288 ; Stone-, 268, 297 
Cur9orimi 269, 270, 293, '294 f. ; C. 
o^di^aaota^ua, 295 ; C. tkcinctua, 295 ; 
C. mignatm^ 295 ; (7. hUotguaiuit^ 295 ; 

C. chdlcopiefniM^ 270, 295 ; C. cinehis. 
295 ; C. eoTomanddicuSt 295 ; C. j 
294 ; C. hartingij 295 ; C. 
n(/iia, 294 .f, ; 0. seebohmiy 295 ; C. 
senegalensisy 295 ; C, somalenaisy 294 ; 

O. temmincki, 295 
Cnsbat, 344 
Cntis, 2 n. 

Cntting edges of bill, 20 
Oganecula, 516 ; C. kucocyawiy 512 ; C, 
8uecic€t, 512 ; 0. vjofjiy 512 
Gyanoehen cyanoptera, 130 
OycLnocUtcLy 552, 554 
Cytmocoraxy 552, 554 
Oyanoleshia gorgOy 434 
OyanolyseuSy 365 , C. patagonus. 365, 371 I 
CyarumyuiSy 506 ; V. verticcUiSy 435 | 

Oyanophaea ccienjUeigularis, 435 i 

Cfyampica^ 562 ; C. cookiy 355, 553 ; C, , 
cyuTia, 553 | 

Cyancps, 450 ; C. fahevy 449 | 

CyanopsittcLcuSy 364, 371 
Oyanorhfimph'iis erythrotisy 365 
Oyanospim ciris, 563, 585 ; C. cyaneay 
585 

CyanotUy 476-477 ; C. ctzaraty 474 
Gybemete^y 473, 475 
Cyclopsittaciuae, 362 f., 873 
GydopsitiamSy 373 
Gydorhia, 536 

GyclorhynchuSy 316 ; C. psittaeulusy 318 
Cycnopais cycnoidesy 111, 132 
Cygninae, 111, 112, 135 f. ; young, 114 
fossil, 136 ; G, heicichiy 112, 135, 
iso ; G, huccinatoTy 112, 135 ; C, colum- 
hiamtSy 112, 135; G. indarwcoryphuSy 
111, 135 ; G, TMAsicuSy 112, 135 ; C. o/or, 
111, 135, 136 
GyTnbUaniuBy 488 

Gyinborhynchus fMumirh^ 468 
Qpnodtvmoy 60, 65 
Oynecula leucocyanoy 512 
Cyphorfwnm, 521 ; (7. canlana, 521 
GypseU, 376, 419 f. 

Cypselidae, 315 n., 419 f. ; toes, 10, 420 f. ; 

habits, 421 1 
Cypselinae, 420, 424 

Cypadondesy 420, 422, 423 ; G. brun- 
neitorqueiy 423 ; G, nigeVy 423 ; O. 
nUilua, 423 
Cypselomorphae, 419 n. 

GypaduBy 424 ; fossil, 426 ; toea, 10 ; G. 
affinwy 421, 424 ; C. andicoloy 421, 
^5 ; C. apu8y 424, 488 ; C. caffery 421, 
424 f. ; C. horuBy 421, 425 ; O. mdmc- 


let 421 n., 424, 425 ; C. mdboy 424 ; 
G. unmtivagttBy 425 ; C« mt^nnua, 424 ; 
C. pacificua, 425 ; <7. paUidvsy 424 ; 

C. equamabusy 424 ; G. unicoloTy 424 
GyrtonyXy 199, 231 f. ; G. mmtexwnaei 

281 1 

Dabchick, 52 

Daodoy 383, 384 ; Z). gigasy 386 
DactylcHyXy 199 ; D, 'thor<icicuay 232 

112, 114; D, acatoy 125; !>. 
125 ; Z>. apinicauday 125 
D* Albertis, on Macropteryxy 421 ii. 
Dal-riporre, 239 

Dames, on ArchaeopteryXy 28 n. ; on Scani- 
omiSy 108 n. 

Dampier, on Flamingo, 107 ; on Oouroy 
334 

Dance of Cranes, 252 

Dancing of Kagu, 265 ; of Sun • bitteni, 
266 ; of VandXiia cayemuTiaisy 275 n. 
Daphoenoaittay 637 
Daptiony 60, 61 ; D. capenaisy 66 
Darters, 70, 79 f. ; habits, 80 f. : Imliaii, 80 
Darwin, on breeds of Pigeons. 3*27 n. ; on 
Patagmia gigas^ 430 : on Pelecamndesy 
69 ; on TaxhyereSy 121 
Daaomiay 46 
JJaaylophttSy 352 

364 ; JJ, peaqurfL 3C0 
510 ; D. hadd. 506, 512 ; I). 
luaciniOy 512 ; D. philomehc, 512 
De Bry, on Dodo, 329 
Decomposed feather, 3 
Decorative plumes, 5 

Defilippia croaairoatrUiy 27 C ; />. hucopteruy 
276 

'Deglutition, organs of, 12 
Daniegretta aaxray 91 

Dendragapua, air-sacs, 201 : />. fnligi- 

fiosusy 235 ; D. obacurua, 235 ; />. 
richardaoniy 235 
DendrdbateSy 462 
DendrodttOy 552, 553, 556 
Dendrocolaptidae, 469, 483 f. ; habits, 485 f. 
Dendrocolaptinae, 457, 484 f. 
Dendrocopteay 462 

Dendrocopua hrunneifronay 461 f.; T>. leu- 
conqtuay 462 ; D. w^'or, 458, 461 ; D. 
medivSy 462 ; D, mirtory 461, 462 
J}endrocyciM.y \\\‘\\Zy 129; fossil, 186; 
V. arborecLy 129 ; D, arcnutUy 130 ; 7>. 
autumnaliay 129 ; IX diacdory 120 ; y>. 

180: D, fulvay 129, 130; D. 
giUUUay 129 ; D, javaniaiy 130 ; 1), 
viduaUiy 129 

Dendroecoy 678, 674 ; D. pcdinarumy 574 : 

D. tigrinoy 578 
Dmdr^phiUty 637 

Dendrortyxy 198, 280 ; D. maxrwrmy 230 
DenUry, 11 
Depressed, 21 
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I>erma, 2, 2 n. 

I>m)piyv4y 864 
Desjardins, on Solitaire, 881 
Desmodactyli, 466 f. 

Deviling, 424 

De Vis, on DinomU queendandiae*^ 42 ; 

on Metapteryx^ 40 
D’Heguerty, on Solitaire, 330 
Diamond-bird, 670 f. 

iJiaphorapteryXt 244 ; D. hawkinsi, fossil, 
261 

Diaphorophyia, 606, 607 
Diatrpina^ 46 
Dicaeidae, 670 f. 

Dicaetm, 671 ; 2>. eir^hrorhynchtm, 

671 

Dichoceroa bicomiSf 891, 393, 395 
DicholqphuSy 44 

Dichrormnasm, young, 93 ; D. rw/a, 91 
DierarostreptuSy 628 
, 887 

Dicruridae, 353, 527 f. ; habits, 628 f. 
Dicrurus^ 628 
Dididae, 268, 325 f., 828 
Di-dric, 865 

Didunculidae. 268, 325 f., 331 
DidunciUuSy 825,326, 828 ; D, strigirosiris, 
831 f., 882 ; habits, 332, 333 

breast - bone, 7 ; coracoid and 
scapula fused, 8 ; little keel to sternum, 
26 ; D. borbonictiSy 828, 830 ; 2>. impitts, 
328 f., 829 

Digestion, organs of, 5 f., 12 
Digits, 8, 8 ; of foot, 8 
Diglosaa^ 572 
Diglossopis^ 572 
Uilophus^ 559, 561, 562 
Dinomisy 42 ; D, maximusy 42 ; “ Din- 
omis qiteenslandiaey' 42 
Dinornithes, 26, 41 1. 

Dinomithidae, 41 ; structure, etc., 42 
Dinomithinae, 42 

DuiintdeOy 63 ; fossil, 69 ; J). alhatrusy 

64 ; J), anglicay fossil, 69 ; D. hvUeriy 

65 ; D. catUtty 65 ; />. chionopteray 64 ; 
D. chlororhynckcLy 65 ; D. cuhnincUay 63, 
65 ; D. exulanSy 61, 63 f., 64 ; D. im- 
vmtabiliSy 65 ; D, irroratOy 64 ; 2>. 
layardu 65 ; D. melancphrysy 66 ; in 
England and Faeroes, 65 ; J). nigripesy 
64 ; D, regiay 64 ; D. aalviniy 65 

Diomedeinae, 59, 60, 63 
JHphlogaena im, 434 
DiphyUodeSy 645, 660 ; D, gidielmi terttiy 
547 ; D. 7nagni/ic(iy 647, 647 
Diplopterinae, 351, 358 
DiplopteruSy 352 ; D. liaeviuSy 358 f. 
Dipper, 519 f., 620 
Di^onnected web, 3 
DiacurOy 427 

. 628 

])U3emwru8y 528 ; D. paradiseusy 526 


Diaaodeciea ardeaiacu$y 174 ; D. dickin^ 
aoniy 174 ; D, zoniventriSy 174 
DiaaurOy 96 ; D. qnatqpuay 98 f. ; D. 

magttarty 97, 99 
Distal, 21 

Diver, 64, 267 ; babits, 51 f. ; structure, 
etc., 49 f. ; Black- throated, 50 f. ; Great 
Northern, 60, 61 ; Red-throated, 60 f. 
Docimaatea ena{fery 436 
Dodaars, 829 

Dodo, 326, 328 t, 829 ; breast-bone, 7 ; 
habits, 330 

TkHichonyXy 579-581 ; D. orizivorusy 580 
Daliorniay 479. 480 
I Dollar-bird, 377 
! DonoLcUolcLy 678 
I Donacobiusy 615, 519 
I Dormant action of formative substance of 
feather, 4 
Dorsal, 21 
I Dorsum, 20 

1 Dotterel, 272 : Ring-, 273 
! Double moult, 4 f. 

I Dove. Beetle-wiug, 838 ; Cinuamon-, 337 ; 

I Ck)llared Turtle-, 328: Cordillera-, 339 ; 
Cuckoo-, 343; Emerald-,338; Ground-, 
328, 340 ; Lemon-, 337 ; Mountain-, 
342 ; Mourning, 342; Pea-, 342; Ring-, 

I 344 ; Rock-, 327, 328 ; Scaly, 841 
Stock-, 328, 344 ; Turtle-, 327, 341 
Dowitcher, 289 
Down-feather, 2 
Down of young suppressed, 3 
Drepanididae, 662 : habits, 664 
DrepaniSy 662 ; D, funereay 563 ; D. 

pacijicay 563, 668 , 564 
DrepanoptUay 826, 326 ; D, holosericeay 
346 f. 

DrepaTtorhynchuSy 669 
I)repanomiSy 644, 560, 551 ; 7). alhertisiy 
044 , 646 ; D, cervinicauday 651 
Dresser, on Bustards, 263 u. : on Double 
Snipe, 291 n. ; on Francolin, 226 n. ; 
on Grouse, 240 n. ; on Palecanus ono- 
crotcdusy 83 ; on Quail, 221 n. 
Dromadinae, 296 

Dromaeidae, 36 ; structure, etc.,- 32 f. 
Dromaeocercuay 614 

DroinaevSy 182 ; Z>, tUevy extinct, 38 ; IJ. 
gracilipeay fossil, 38 ; 1), irroratusy 86 ; 
£>. novae hollandio^ey 36, 87 ; D» patri- 
ciuSy fossil, 38 

Dromaay 269, 270, 292 ; D. ardeolay 296 
Dromococcyxy 362, 359 
Drdkiomia auatraliay fossil, 38 
Drongo, 353, 527 f*, 588 ; habits, 628 f. 
Dronte, 329 

Drumming or booming of Grouse, 233- 
238 ; of Snipe, 291 ; of Woodpecker^, 
458 f. . , 

Drum-stick, 9 

Drymomisy 487 ; D. hridgtai^ 485 
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Dryolimnaa cuvierif 248 
IMyonaMUy 604 
DryomiSj 44, 140 n. 

Dryoacapus cubUii 633; D, rrtfiwnAriSy 
633 

Dryotomus pileatu$f 463 
Dryotriorchis, 164 
Bn Bois, on bidua horbonicua^ 330 
Duck, 114 ; habits of, 113 f ; fusion of 
tracheal rings, 13 — see Sheld - Drake ; 
Black, 119; Blue, 136; Brahminy, 129; 
Buffel-head, 121 ; Canvas-back, 122 ; 
Eider, 118 f. ; Gad wall, 127 ; Garganey, 
125 ; habits, 126 ; Golden-Eye, 121 ; 
Harlequin-, 114, 120 ; King-Eider, 118 
f. ; Lake-, 117 ; Logger -head, 121 ; 
Long-tailed, 120 f. ; Mallard, 127 ; 
Mandarin-, 114, 133 ; Muscovy, 134 ; 
Musk-, 117, 117 , 134; Pied, 119; Pink- 
eyed, 124 ; Pink-headed, 114 ; Pintail, 
126; Red -crested, 123; Shoveller — 
see Shoveller ; Spectacled Eider, 119 ; 
Steamer-, 113, 121; Summer-, 133; Teal, 
habits, 126 ; Torrent-, 116 ; ^ite- 
eyed, 122 ; Wigeon, 126 ; Wild, 127 ; 
skull, 11 

Dulua, 629 ; D. dominicuay 530 
JhimeticL, 502 
Dunbird, 122 
Dunlin, 279 

Durnfmrd, on Orecisctis, 249 n. 

Eagle, 137, 146,148-150, 160, 161 f., 179; 
Bald, 164; Black, 161; BoneUfs, 161; 
Booted, 161 ; Chilian Sea-, 167 ; Golden, 
148, 151, 162, 163, 165 ; habits, 161 f.; 
Harrier — see Harrier Eagle ; Hawk-, 
160 ; Imperial, 163 ; in Falconry, 162 ; 
Pondicherry, 168 ; Sea-, 149, 161-163 ; 
Spotted, 162 ; Steppe-, 162 ; Tawny, 
163 ; '\^^te-shouldered, 163 
Ear, in Owls, 399 
Ear-coverts, 20 

Eaton, on Penguins, 67 n. ; on Petrels, 65 
n., 67 n. 

Edectua^ 364, 369 ; bright colour of hen, 
4, 369 ; pectorcdia, 369 
Eclipse, in Anatidae, 4, 113 
Ectopiatea, 826, 328 ; E, migraioriica, 342 
Edoliiaoma, 625 
Edoliua, 528 ; E, foTficaiua, 628 
Eggs, burnished in Tinamidae, 183 
Egg-tooth of embryo, 12 
Ej^et, 88 ; Little, 92 

Egypt, to which region does it belong ? 16 
Egyptian Goose, 129 
Eider — see Duck 

Elainea, 474, 476 ; B. paganot 474 ; E, 
atrepera, 476 
Elaineinae, 473 f. 

ElanMta, 146,147,171 ; EJ%i/rcaJtua,Vl6i, 
EUinua, 146, 147 ; E, axiUwria, 171 ; E. 


oaendeua, 171 ; E. hypolaucua, 171 ; E 
Imcwrua, 171 ; E. acriptua, 171 
Elaphrocnamua, fossil, 261 
Elaammttta, 111 ; E» ddortdia, 125 
Eleutherodactyli, 467 
Elliot, on Biids of Paradise, 643 n« ; on 
Grouse, 240 n. ; on Humming-birds, 
432 

Elminia, 506 
El Turco, 491 
Ema, 30, 36 
Emarginate bill, 12 

Endmiza citrinella, 684 ; E, fucata, 683 ; 
E, hortulana, 584 ; E. miliana, 684 ; 
E, achoeniclna, 584 
Emberizidae, 582 
Emberizoldea, 683 
Embemagra, 684 
EmbUma, 577 
Embryo, 21 
Emeinae, 42 

Emeu, 26, 36, 87 , 170 ; aftershaft, 3 ; 

breast-bone, 7 ; structure, etc., 32 f. 
Emeus, 42 

Empidmmx, 474 ; E, Jlaviventer, 476 ; E. 
minimus, 475 

EnalioTnia, vertebrae, 25 ; E, harretti, 47 ; 

E, aedguncki, 47 
Eualiomithes, 25, 46 
Endaspidean, 484 
EngyptUa, 336 
Enodea, 569, 561 
Entomophila, 567 

Eniomyza, 665, 566 ; E, cyanotia, 568 
Eopaaltria, 509 

Eos, 364, 374 ; E./uacata, 374 
Ephippiorhynchua aenegalenaia, 98 
Ephthianura, 512 f. 

Epidermis, 2, 2 n. 

Epops, fables concerning, 396 
Ermnetea puadlua, 282 
Ergaticua, 573, 574 

EHocnemia, 426, 437 f. ; E. cupreiventria, 
438 

Eriamatv/ra, 111, 112, 117 ; E. aequatori- 
alia, 118; E* avatralia, 118; E, domi- 
nica, 118; E.ferruginea, 118; E.jamai- 
cenaia, 118 ; E, UfUAiocephala^ 118 ; E. 
maccoa, 118 ; E, vittala, 118 
Erismaturinae, 111, 112, 117 
Erithacua, 609, 610 ; E» akahige, 612 ; E. 
hyrcanua, 612 ; E koTruxdori, 512 ; E. 
ruhecida, 612 
Erne, 163 
Erythrism, 4 n. 

Er^hrdbucco, 449 
Erythrogonya cinctua, 272 
Erythrcmachua, 244 ; E, leguali, fossil, 
251 

Eryihmmyiaa, 607 

Erythropua, 147 ; E, amurenaia, 176 ; E, 
veapertinua, 176 
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Erythroatema pa/rva^ 607 
Mr^hrotriorchU radiaitta^ 169 
Eatrelda^ 678 
Ethiopian Region, 16 f. 

Ethmoid, 11 
Eucichla^ 469 
Eucometia^ 575 
Eucorax^ 648, 651 

Evdociinu8y 100 ; young, 103 ; E, alhua^ 
100 ; E, ruheTf 100 

Evdromiaa, 270 ; male incubates, 271 ; 
E, auatmlia, 272 ; E. modeatua, 272 ; 
E, morindlua, 272 ; E, veredua^ 272 
Eudynamia, 355 ; E, honorata^ 356 ; E, 
•itidanoThyiiichaf 356 

Eudypteay 55, 67 f. ; E. antarcticuay 57, 
69 ; E. antipoduviy 59 ; E, atratuaj 59 ; 
E, chryaoconiey 58, 68 ; E, chryaolophuay 

58 ; E. pcLchyrhyn^ihuay 59 ; E. achle- 
geliy 59 ; E. adateriy 69 ; E, aerreaianusy 

59 ; E. viUdtuay 59 
Eudyptida minor y 67 

Eugenea fulgenSy 435 ; E, spectahilisy 435 f. 
EnlahetyrnUy 244 

EiUabeay 559, 661, 562 ; E. religioaay 560 
Eulnbetidae, 496, 559, 561, 562 
Eulampia, 427 ; E. holoaericeua, 433 f. ; 

E. jvgvXariay 429, 434 
Euler, on Procniaay 576 n. 

Ewiiomota auperciHariSy 381 
Eunettdy 112, 114; E,falcatay 127 
Euomithes, 46 
Eupetomena nmcmraiy 436 
Euphoniay 575, 576 
EuplocamvSy 198, 213 11 . 

Eupodotiay 260 ; E. araba^ 262 ; E. auatra- 
lisy 261, 262 ; £, edwardaiy 261, 262 ; E. 
koriy 261-263 

Eupri'nodeBy 614 
Eupsychortyx criatatua, 231 
EuptUotUy 441, 442 ; E. neoxemiBy 444 
Euryceroa prevoatiy 585 f. 

Burycerotidae, 496, 536 
Eurycoryateay 680 
Eurylaemidae, 467 ; habits, 469 
Eurylaemttay 468 ; E. javanicua, 468 
Eurynorhynchua, 268 ; bill, 12 ; E. pyg- 

maeu8y 282 

Eurypygay 186, 268, 266 f. ; E. keliaay 
265 f., 266 ; E, majovy 265 f. 
Eurypygidae, 243, 265 f. 

Euryatomua, 376, 377 ; E. auatraliay 877 ; 

E, glmixMruBy 377 ; E, oHmtaliay 377 
Euacarthmuay 473 ; E. (/Mtcduay 474 ; E, 
zoateropay 474 

Euatephanua femandenaiay 428, 486 ; E, 
galeriiuay 427, 428, 484 f. ; E, leyholdiy 
428, 485 

Eutoxereay 480, 435 
Eutriorchiay 154 

EutrygoHy 886 ; JK. le^icopareia, 335 ; E* 

terreatriay 836 


Evans — see Wilson 
Evolution, 15 
Exaspidean, 473 

ExcaZphatoria, 199, 200, 218 n., 219 ; E. 
adanaoniy 219 ; E* lepiday 219 ; E, 
ainenaiay 202, 219 

Excrescence on bill shed by Pelecanva 
erythrorhynchua, 83 
Exoccipital, 11 

Eyelashes, distinct in OpiathocomuBy 241 ; 
in Honibills, 3, 390 

Facets of vertebra, 6 
Fachach, 63 
Faisan, 198 

FalcinelluSy 544, 550 ; F. apedoauBy 645, 

646 

FalcipenniBy 199 ; F. hartlavbiy 236 
Fcdcoy 175, 177 ; fossil, 181 ; plumage of 
young, 178 ; see Qennaea and Hiero- 
falco ; F. atricepay 179 ; F. babylonicuay 

178 ; F, barbaru8y 178 ; F. biarmicua 

179 ; F, caaainiy 178 ; F, emeatiy sub- 
species, 178 ; F. fdd^giy 179 ; F, 
rnelanogenyay sub-species, 178 ; F. 
minor y 178 ; F, peregrinatOTy 179 ; F. 
peregrinuBy 178 f. ; F. punicuBy 178 ; 
F. tanypteruBy 179 

Falcon, 137, 146, 148, 149, 178 ; for 
nomenclature of parts, 20 ; skeleton of 
trunk, 7 ; flown at Herons, 89 ; Arctic, 

180 ; Desert-, 179 ; Finch-, 147, 173 ; 
Gentle, 156 ; Greenland-, 180 ; Gyr, 
180 ; Iceland, 180 ; Jer, 180 ; Peregrine, 
148, 174, 178-180; Prairie-, 179 f . ; 
Red-footed, 147, 176 ; Royal, 179 ; 
Stone-, 177 

Falconidae, 137, 146-150 ; habits, 147 f. ; 

markings of young, 147 
Falconiformes, 108, 137 f. 

Falconinae, 146, 147, 173 f. 

Falconine, 156 

Falconry, 148 n., 178, 179 ; use of Eagles 
in, 162 
FalctdiOy 661 
FalcunctUtiay 531-534 
False rib, .6 
Fandango-bird, 479 
Fantail, 506 
Father John, 102 
Feathered spaces or pterylae, 2 
Feathers, nature, growth, etc., 2 f. 

Female, and young duller in most birds, 4 ; 
brighter and larger than male in Bhyn- 
diieoy 270 f. ; in Tumixy 188 ; in 
Phalaropnay 278 ; larger than male in 
Apteryxy 33 ; in Cassowaries, 83 ; in 
Emeus, 33 ; in Falconiformes, 137 
Femur, 8, 9 
Fenestrae, 8 
Feru'-Owl, 418 
Festooned bill, 12 
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FiMa, 8, 9 
Fieldfare, 610 
Filoplumes, 21 

Finch, 856, 678, 682 f. ; habits, 586 ; see 
Chaffinch, Bulltinch, Hawduch, Serin ; 
Gold-, 584, 686, 687; Grass-, 678; 
Green-» 684 ; Bose-, 686 ; Snow-, 686, 
687 

Finfoot, 248, 267 t ; habits, 267 
Fingers, 8 
Fireback, 214 f. 

Fire-wood gatherer, 487 
J^eld-riporre, 240 
Flamingo, 70, 105 f., 106 
Flanks, 21 
Flicker, 460 
Flight, speed of; 20 

Flightless, Birds, 25 ; state, of Anatidae, 4, 
118, 126 ; of Dodo, 828 ; of Great Ank, 
815, 821; of Moorhen, 4; ofPhoenicop- 
teridae, 4, 107 ; of Rails, 4, 245 f. 
Horican, 262 ; Lesser, 262 
Florida cturvlea, 91 ; young, 93 
Flofisuga meUivora^ 486 
Flower, oh Hombill, 392 n. 

Flower-pecker, 570 t 
MnuicdOj 475-477 

Flycatcher, 467, 473, 506 f. ; habits, 508 ; 
Paradise-, 507, 608 ; Pied, 507-609 ; 
Spotted, 607, 508 
Foetopterus ambiguus, fossil, 181 
Foot, 9 

Foramen, 9 ; for optic nerve, 11 ; for 
trigeminal, 11 

Forb^ H. 0., on Frigate Bird, 82 n. ; on 
Phalacrocoraxy 77 n. 

Forbes, W. A., on classification, 14 ; on 
Barbets and Toucans, 448 ; ou classifi- 
cation of Petrels, 59 n. ; on Galbulidae, 
445 ; on Mesites^ 186 f. ; on Metopidiua 
and Hydralector^ 269 n. ; on trachea of 
Paradise-bird, 646 n. ; on Passeres, their 
song-muscles, 466 ; on Flotua^ 72 m, 
81 n. 

Fore-arm, 8 
Forehead, 20 
Fore-neck, 80 

Foreteller, by day, 867 ; at night, 866 
Fork-tail, 501 

Formicariidae, 469, 479, 488 f. ; habits, 
489 

Formicariinae, 488 f. 

Fonnicarius, 488, 489 
Formidvora, 488 ; F, caudaia, 488 ; F, 
fermginea, 488 
Fossil Birds, viil, 1 fi 
Foudia, 678 ; fossil, 496 
Four-o’clock, 667 
Fowl, 186, {OaUuB) 208 
Francolins, called Pheasants, 226 ; Naked- 
throated, 225 

Francdinua^ 198, 202, 226 f* ; F. 


flkfipersus, 227 ; F, alhigtdatU^ 227 ; F, 
UioaUlavtiy 226 ; F. pondic^rianua^ 227 ; 
F. SMienns, 227 ; F. xAdgaria^ 226 
Fmnklinia^ 618 

FrajUrcula arcHca^ 817 ; F. oomiculata^ 
817 ; F. gladaliat 817 
Freeman and Salvin, on Falconry, 148 n, ; 

on fishing with Cormorants, 79 n. 
Frfgata, 70-72 ; coracoid and scapula 
fused, 8 ; habits, 81 f. ; F. aquila, 81, 
82 ; F. minor, 81 
Fregatidae, 65, 70, 81 
Fregilinae, 662 f. 

Fregilupua, 659, 661 ; F. vaniw, 561 
Friar-bird, 668 

Frigate-bird, 70, 82 ; habits, 81 f. 

Fringe lost, in feathers, 6 
FringiUOy fossil, 496 ; F. coelebay 584 ; F. 
montifringiUay 684 

Fringillidae, 439, 494, 675, 576, 679, 
682 f. ; fossil, 496 ; habits, 586 
Frog- mouth, 419 
Frons, 20 

Frontal, 11 » 

Fulica, 244, 246, 250 f. ; F. alaiy 250 ; 
F. aniericana, 251 ; F. atra, 250 f. ; F. 
miatrcUiay 251 ; F. comutuy 244, 251 ; 
F. cristaUiy 244, 251 ; fossil, 251 ; F. 
gigantea, 245, 251 ; F. luguhriay 261 ; 
F. miiwTy fossil, 251 ; F. newtoni, 
fossil, 261 ; F. priory fossil, 261 
Fulicariae, 243 

Fuligulay 112, 121 ; fossil, 136 ; habits, 
123 ; F. affinia, 122 ; F. cullarisy 122 ; 
F. cristaJtay 122 ; F. ^narilay l2l f. ; F. 
norm zealaiidicLey 122, 123 
Fuligulinae, 111-114, 118 
Fulmar, 61-63, 65 

60, 61 ; F. gladalis, 65 ; F, 
glupiachUy 66 ; F. rodgeraiy 65 
Furbringer, on classification, 14; on classi- 
fication of Passeres, 467 
Furcula, 7 , 8 ; absent in Apterygidae, 39 ; 
absent in Dinomithidae, 42 ; absent in 
Bheidae, 30 ; absent in Struthiouidae, 
27 ; ancylosed with sternum in Gruidae, 
252 ; in Otididae, 261 ; in Heliomi- 
thidae, 267 ; coalesces with coracoids 
in FregaiOy 72 ; ossifies with keel of 
sternum, 8 — see also Clavicle 
Fumariinae, 484 f. 

Furnarvuay 477, 484, 485 ; nest, 486 ; F. 
dnnainomtuay 486 ; F. ctHatatuSy 485 
F. Jigvlusy 486 ; F. leucopuSy 485 ; F. 
minoTy 486 ; F. rufusy 486, 525 ; F. 
torridua, 486 

Oahianua pudfictLSy 806 
Gadow, on classification, 14, 28 ; on classi- 
fication of Passeres, 467 ; on classi- 
fication of Petrels, 59 n. ; definition 
of Bird, 1 ; on skeleton, 5 f, ; ou 
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Archaeomithei} and Kaornithes, 25 ; on 
Bucerotidae and Upnpidae, 8d0 ; on 
Colnmbae, 825 ; on Cnculiformes, 851 ; 
on Drepanididae, 562 ; on Gallinaceous 
Birds, 198 ; on Loniidae, 581 ; on 
Mesites, 187 ; on Nightjars, 417 n. ; on 
Odontomithes, 46 ; on Opisthocomm, 
186 ; on Oscines, 495 ; on Owls, 397 ; 
oil Palaelodua^ 70 ; on PanuruSy 541 ; 
on Pici, 445 ; on Psittaci, 862 ; on 
Pterylosis, 2 ; on Ratitae, 26 n. ; on 
Sami -Grouse, 322 ] on Steganop^es, 
70 n. ; on “Stereomithes,*’ 48 f. ; on 
Tinarnidae, 182 ; on ZosteropSt 568 ; see 
Newton, E. 

Gad wall— see Duck 

GaUmlcyrhynchuSy 445 ; G. leucoiisy 446 
Oalhvla^ 446 ; G, alhiroatris^ 445, 446 ; 
U. cJialcoihwaXt 446 ; G, cyaneicollia, 
446 

Galbulidae, 445 f. ; habits, 446 
Galbulinae, 445 

Galeoscoptes, 514 ; G. carolinensisy 519 
GaleritOy 497 ; G. cristatay 497, 498 ; G, 
isabeilinoy 497 

Galli, 186, 190, 822 j claws on manns, 48 
Gallurexj 244, 246 ; O. cinerea, 249 
Gallifomies, 186 f. 

Gallinaceous Birds, 186 
Gallinae, early attain power of flight, 4 
(Jalliiiagoy 268, 290 ; fossil, 800 ; G. 
aequatoricUiSy 291 ; G. aucklandicoy 291 
f. ; G. austraXiSy 291 ; Q, bemieriy 291 ; 
G. cadestiSy 290 f. ; G, ddicatay 291 ; 
O.frenatay 291 ; G. gallinul^ 292 ; G. 
giganteay 291 ; G, imperialisy 291 ; G, 
jainesoniy 291 ; G, 7nacrodactylay 291 ; 
G, majoTy 291 ; Q, megalay 292 ; (7. 
'iienioricolay 291 ; G, nigripenniSy 291 ; 
G. mMliSy 291 ; G. pataguaiaty 291 ; 
(/. sabiniiy 290 ; G, soHtaria, 291 ; G. 
stenuray 292 ; G. stricklandiy 291 ; G. 
undulatay 291 ; G. wUsoniy 291 
Galline Birds, habits, 202 f. 

Gallinita, 461 

GotUinulay 244, 246, 249 ; O. angvlatay 
249 ; U. chlorcpuSy 249 ; G. cmneriy 
244, 249 ; G, dimyemnay 249 ; G. 
frontatoy 249 ; Q. gaUaJUty 249 ; ( 7 . 
'tmiotisy 244, 249 ; O, peralatay fossil, 
251 ; ( 7 . pyrrhorhooy 249 ; G. sand- 
vicejiaiSy 249 ; 0, strenuipeSy fossil, 251 ; 
G. tenebrosay 249 

Gallinide, 243-245, 249 f. ; Purple, 245 
GalHreXy 359, 860 ; (?. chlorocklamys, 

860 

Gallito, 491 

QcdloperdiXy 218 ; G, bimlcaratOy 218 ; G, 
IwnvlcdOy 218 ; G* apodicta^ 218 
Oalhphasisy 213 n. 

GaUuSy 199-201, 208, 204, 208 ; fossU, 241 ; 
(7. hankivay 208 f. ; G.ferrugineuSy 208 


t ; G. lafayettiiy 209 ; O, sonnmUty 
209 ; G, atanleyit 209 ; G. variusy 209 
Game-birds, 186 
Game-fowl, Black-breasted, 208 
Gampsmyx awainsoniy 171 
O(mpaorhy7ukuay 502 
Gannet, 70, 73, 74 , 75 ; habits, 75 — see 
Goose, Solan 

Gare-fowl, 821 see Ank, Great 
Garganey — see Duck 

Garrod, on classification, 14 ; on Barbets 
and Toucans, 448 ; on Galbulidae, 445 : 
on Passeres, their song-muscles, 466 ; 
on Tantalua ibiSy 96 
Qarrodioy 60, 65 

QarrulaXy 603, 504 y' 

Garrulinae, 552 f. ^ 

GarrulnSy 562, 654 ; G. glandariua, 554 
GarzettUy 92 

Qaatomisy 45 ; G. edvxirdaiy 45 ; G. 

Jdaasaeniy 45 ; G. pariaienaiSy 45 
Gatke, on speed of flight, 20 
Gauropic&Uiea raffleaiy 461 
Gazzola, 552, 663 

GecinuSy 458 ; G. viridisy 468, 460 
Geese, 106, 107 ; habits, 113 f. ; Black, 131 ; 
habits, 131 ; Grey, 132 ; habits, 132 ; 
Pigmy, 134 ; Spur- winged, 134 
Geikie, on head of IchthyomiSy 48 
Gelinott^ 238 
Gelochelidon anglicay 314 
Genera of Birds, 15 

Qennaeay 179; G. hypdeuccLy 180; G» 
juggety 179 ; G. UmariuSy 179 ; G. 
mexkanay 179 f. ; G. milvipeay 179 ; 
G. polyagrusy 179 f. ; G. socer, 179 ; G. 
mbnigray 180 

Gtnnmu8y 199, 200, 203, 213 ; G. aPn- 
criatat'tiSy 218 ; G. anderaoniy 213 ; G. 
edvxirdaiy 218; G. horajlddiy 213; G. 
leucomelanusy 213 ; G. Iine,atti8y 218 ; G. 
meianotusy 213 ; G. muthuray 213 ; G. 
nyctherneruSy 200, 213 ; G. aivinhaiiy 
2*13 

Gentoo, 57 

Genyomia newtoniy fossil, 38 n. 

Geliys (7eyus=jaw) or Gonys ('yovv=knee 
and hence bend), 20 
Oeobateay 484 

Gedbiastesy 878 ; 'G. aqurniigeroy 378 
GeocicUay 609, 510 ; G. prindiy 509 
Geococcyx y 351, 858 ; G. m&dcamiSy 352 ; 
habits, 867 f. 

GeocolapteSy 468 ; G. olimceusy 460 
Geogiaphical distribution, 15 ; vegdations, 
16 

Geopeliay 828 ; G. cunecUOy 841 ; G. 
humet^ia, 841 ; G. maugtiy 841 ; G. 
atruUUy 341 ; G. tranquiUay 841 
Geoj^pSy 827, 328 ; G. acriptay 887 ; G. 
amtiihiy 837 

Geopaittacusy 364 ; G. ocddeTUdliay 867. ^ 
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Oeoaittc^ 486, 525 ; G. cuniddaria^ 485 
Geo^izay 583, 585, 586 
OeoOUypia^ 573 

Gtotrygon, 386 ; (7. chrysut, 836 ; O, 
oristata, 886 ; G, HneariSy 336 ; G* 
Montana, 836 ; G. violacetz, 336 
GeranoaStus meianoleucus, 167 
Geranopsis, fossil, 256 
Gmmospizuis, 156 ; G. caerulescens, 156 ; 
9. niger, 156 

100 ; G, calvus, 102 
G^gone, 355, 508, 509 
Gibson, on Chauna, 109 n. ; on Myiopsit- 
tcums, 871 u. ; on Roatrhamvs, 171 
Gizzard, 12 

Glareola, 268-270, 298 f. ; G, cinerm, 
294 ; G. emini, 294 ; G, graUaria, 294 ; 
G, iaabeUa, 294 ; G, lactea, 294 ; G. 
megapoda, 294 ; G. indanoptera, 294 ; 
G, nordimnni, 294 ; G, n'ochalis, 294 ; 
6. ocvlariA, 298 f. ; (?. orientalu, 293 ; 
G, prcUincola, 293 
Glareolidae, 268, 270, 293 f. 

Glareolinae, 293 t 

Glaucidium, 401, 407 ; G. brodiei, 407 ; 
G» capense, 407 ; G. castanonottim, 407 ; 
G. castancpterum, 407 ; O. cobaneme^ 
400, 407 ; G, cuculoides, 407 ; G^ferox, 
407 ; G, gnoma, 407 ; G. jaidinii, 407 
f. ; (7. nanum, 408 ; O. pardalotum, 
407 ; G. passerinuTitj 407 ; G. perlaiwm, 
407 ; G. pumUum, 408 ; G. radiatum, 
407 ; G, siju, 407 ; G. sylvaticum, 407 ; 
(7. whitdyi, 407 
Glauxopis, 552, 556 
Glead, Fork-tailed, 168 
Glenoid cavity, 7 

Globicera, Z25, 345 ; G, myristidvora, 
328 

Glycyphila oRifrana, 565 ; G. fasdata, 
568 ; O. Modesta, 568 
Glyphorhynckus, 484 
Gnatcatcher, 514 
Goatsucker, 415, 418 

Godwit, 286 f. ; Bar-tailed, 287 ; male 
incul^tes, 271 ; Black-tailed, 286 f. ; 
Marbled, 287 

Goeldi, on CoMidix oryxivora, 582 n. ; on 
Nyctibius, 4l7 n. 

Goiemare, figure of Dodo, 830 
Golden-eye — see Duck 
Goldfinch, 584, 586 
Gom-Paauw, 263 
Gonys — see Genys 
Goosander, 114-116 

Goose, Bean-, 182 ; Bemacle-, 131 ; Brent, 
181 ; Cape Barren, 133 ; Chinese, 132 ; 
Emperor-, 114, 132 ; Grey-lag, 132 ; 
Kelp-, 180; Pink- footed, 182; Red- 
breaBted, 114, 181, 182 ; ^lan, 78, 75, 
302 ; Upland, 180 ; White-fronted, 182 
OoraaehiuB goimgi, 90 


Goshawk, 156, 178 
Gosling, specimen of Dodo, 880 
Gosse, on Aramua, 257 ; on Humming- 
birds, 429, 432 ; on Mdlionga, 481 ; on 
Nyctibiua, 417 n. 

Gould, on Darter, 81 ; on Humming-birds, 
430, 432 ; on Odontophorinae, 230 n. ; 
on Rhynchaea, 292 n. ; on subfamilies 
of Humming-birds, 485 
Qmra, 326-328, 384 ; (7. cdhertiai, 834 ; 
G» beccarii, 884 ; G, cinerea, 834 ; G, 
coronata, 388, 834 ; (7. scheepmcikeri, 
834 ; G, adcUeri, 334 ; (7, victoria, 334 
Gourinae, 325 f., 334 
Gracidipica^ 559 ; <7. mdanoptera, 560 
Graduated, 21 
Grallaiiinae, 488 f. 

OraUina, 535 ; abnormal vocal organs, 
585 

GramrmtoptUa, 502 
Granatellua, 573, 574 
Grandcda caxlicolor, 510 
Grand Due, 413 

Grandidier, on Leptosoma, 379 u. ; on 
Margaroperdix, 224 ii. ; — see Milne- 
Edwards 

Grant, Ogilvie, on Gallinaceous Birds, 198 ; 
on the Partridge, 224 n. ; on Perdicinae, 
218 n. ; on Petrels, 63 n., 65 n. ; on 
Phaethon, 72 n. ; on PithecopJuiga, 160 ; 
on Platalea, 104 n. ; on Red Grouse, 
238 ; on Tumix, 188 n. 

Graptocephalua, 99, 100 ; Q. davisoni, 102 
Qraucalus, 525, 526 ; G, azureua, 526 
Grebe, 54, 267 ; habits, 53 f. ; structure, 
etc., 49 f. ; Eared, 58 ; Great Crested, 
53 ; Little, 62, 52 f. ; Red-necked, 53 ; 
Slavonian, 53 

Green colour in Birds, its nature, 3 n. 

Green, on CoUocalia, edible nests, 423 

Greenfinch, 584 

Greenlet, 536 

Greenshank, 284 

Grey Hen, 237 

Griffon, 151 — see Vulture 

Grifo, 151 

Grinder, 508 

Griphoaaurua, fossil, 23 

Grosbeak, Pine-, 584 

Grouse, 198-200, 202, 203 ; disease, 203 ; 
hybrids, 237, 237 n. ; American, 200, 
203 ; Black, 237 ; Blue, 235 ; Canada-, 
236 ; Dusky, 235 ; Hazel-, 203, 238 ; 
Pallas’s Sand-, 82^ 324 ; Pine-, 235 ; 
Pin-tailed Sand-, 322 ; Red, 20^ 204, 
238 f., 289 ; habits, 288 f. ; hybrids, 
224 ; Ruffed, 283 ; Sage-, 235 ; Sand-, 
268, 321 f. ; toes, 10, 322 ; habits, 822 f.; 
Sharp-tailed, 234 ; Willow-, 238-240 
Gruidae, 248, 251 f. ; habits, 252 f. ; 
trachea enters keel of sternum, 13 ; « 
young, 256 
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Gruifomes, 186, 248 f. ; Phororkachos 
and other* of the “ Stereomlthes ” per- 
haps belong here, 44 

Oruat fossil, 256 ; G, amencana, 254 ; G, 
atistralasianai 254 ; G, canadenaiSf 254 ; 
G, cartmculata, 255 ; G. coUaris, 254 ; 
G. communis f 254 ; G,japonmsi8^ 264 ; 
G, leucauckm, 254 ; G. leucofferanuSf 
254 ; G. li{/brdif 254 ; G. tnelttensis, 
fossil, 256 ; G. mexicana, 254 ; G, 
monachuSf 254 ; G, nigricoUis^ 254 ; G, 
paradiseoLi 255 ; G, primvigmiay fossil, 
256 ; G, aha/rpiif 254 ; G. virgo^ 265 f. 
Gnicharo, 416, 419 
Guainumbi, 426 
Guan, 194 ; habits, 195 
Gvhematrix, 583 
Guid-guid, 490 

Guillemard, on Bird of Paradise, 650 
Guillemot, 816 ; Black, 816, 319 ; Com- 
mon, 319 ; Ringed, 319 
Guinea-fowl, 198, 203, 204 ; habits, 205 f.; 

its specific name, 206 n. 

GtiirUf 352 ; G, piririgua, 359 
Guiracay 585 
Gula, 20 

Gull, 49, 148, 268, 300-304 ; habits, 
802 f. ; Black -headed, 308 ; Bona- 
parte’s, 302, 809 ; Common, 307 ; 
Glaucous, 304, 306 ; Great Black- 

backed, 301, 302, 307 ; Great Black- 
headed, 809, 809 ; Herring, 306, 807 ; 
Hooded, 308 ; Iceland, 306 ; Ivory, 303, 
306 ; Kittiwake, 301, 302, 305 f. ; 
Laughing, 309 ; Lesser Black - backed, 
807 ; Little, 304, 309 f. ; Peewit, 808 ; 
Sabine’s, 810 ; Wedge- tailed, 310 
Gullet, 12 

Gundlach, on ArmnuSy 257 n. 

Gurney, onAsiury 156 ; on Circaetinae, 153 
GniterOy 200, 201, 204 ; G. cristatOy 204 ; 
G. eduardiy 204 ; G. plumiferOy 204 ; 
G. pucheraniy 204 ; G. verrcauxiy 204 
GygiSy 301, 303 ; G. candidOy 310 ; G. 

microrhynchay 310 
Gymnaaioy 400 

Gymnohuccoy 448 ; G. ccUvuSy 450 
Gymnoc^hcUus, 479, 480 
Gymnocichlay 489 
GymnocomXy 662, 556 
Gymnocrex rosenbergiy 247 
Gymnoderinae, 479 f. 

G^noderusy 479, 480; powder -down 
patches, 481 

Gymfioglaux lawreTiciiy 409 ; G. nudipesy 
409 

Gymnomystaxy 580 

GymnopeliOy 826 ; G. erythrothoraxy 840 
GymnophapSy 326 ; G. cUbertisi^ 844 
Gymnqpithysy 488 

OymntyrhinOy 581, 582 ; G. hyperleucay 532 
• Gymnorhininae, 581 f. ; habits, 582 f. 


GyvmoachizorhiSy 860 ; G. leopdddy 861 ; 

G. personaiOy 861 
GymnostinopSy 579, 580 
Gypaetinae, 146, 150 f. 

GypaMtuSy 146, 147, 149 ; G. barbaiusy 
150, 150 ; habits, 151 ; G. meridionalisy 
151 ; G. ossifragusy 151 
Gyparchu^ papoy 137, 139 
GypohieraXy 146, 148 ; G. cmgoUnsiSy 161 
Gypoictiniay 149 ; G. mdanosternony 170 
Qypopsittacus vuUurinuSy 869 
GypSy 143 ; nestling, 143 ; G. fultuSy 
144 ; G. himcdayensiSy 144 ; G. indicuSy 
146 ; G. koWiy 144 ; G. mditensisy 
fossil, 145 ; G. paZlescenSy 145 ; G. 
Tilppdliy 144 
Gypsornisy fossil, 251 

HaJbroptilay 243, 245, 246 ; H, waUoLcii, 
244, 248 
HabromiSy 514 
Hackles, 3, 21 

HadrostomuSy 480, 482 ; IL homochrouSy 
488 ; H, niger, 483 
Haemal spine, 6 
HaeTnatoderuSy 479, 481 
Haematopusy 268-270 ; if, atety 277 ; H. 
dumfordiy 277 ; H, frazariy 277 ; 

H. gcdapagensisy 277 ; H, ImcopuSy 
277 ; H, longirostris, 277 ; H. 'tmquiniy 
277 ; h. niger y 277 ; B. osculansy 276 ; 
H. ostralegusy 276 ; B. paUiatuSy 277 ; 
B. vmcdUyTy 277 

BaematortyXy 200 ; B. sanguinicepsy 221 f. 
BagedashiUy 99, 100 ; B, hagedashy 102 
Bagiopsary 561 
Hairs, nature of, 2 n. 

Balcyony 383 ; B. coromandusy 385 ; B, 
cyaniventrisy 385 ; B, lindsayiy 386 ; 
B^ nigrocyaneusy 386 ; -H. saurophugusy 
386 ; H. semicaemlemy 386 
Halcyoninae, 382, 385 
BalcyorniSy fossil, 315 
BaZiaJetxLSy 146, 147 ; fossil, 181 ; B, odhi- 
dUay 168 ; B. leucocephotluSy 164 ; B, 
leucocoryphuSy 164 ; B, leucogastery 
164 ; B, yodfeTy 164 ; B.vodfercMeSy 164 
BcdioMuTy ‘ 148 ; B, induSy 168 ; 

sphenurusy 168 

Hallux, 1, 10, 20' 

Boddbaenay 60, 61 ; B. caeruleay 66 
Badocyptena microsomoy 67 
Hammer-head, 86 f. , 94, 95 ; habits, 95 
Hamuli, 3 

Hancock, on Cuckoo, 854 
Hand, 8 
Hang-nest, 582 

Baj^arpacteSy 441, 442 ; B, macklGtiy 
448 ; B, reinwardiiy 443 
HdpaliSy 514 

Bapalocer<M8y 473, 477 ; B, flaviverUeTy 476 
BapaJUdermUy 441, 442 ; B. conatanlidy 
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443 ; JSr. norma, 448 ; vUiatumf 
443 

Hapodo^Ua oasUt'Mat 447 
HajdopeHOj 827, 886 f. ; H, Invwtina^ 
^7 ; H, inormta^ 837 ; B, johnsUmit 
887 ; B» larvatect 887 ; iT. principalis^ 
387 ; B. simplex^ 837 
Harslda, 112, 114 ; B, glacialiSy 120 
Harfang, 412 

Hargitt, on Woodpeckers, 468 
Barpa novae zcalandiatf 174 
Harpactes^ 441, 442, 443 ; H, duvaucdi^ 
442 : B, hasumb^ 443 ; B, orescius, 443 
Barpagomis mocrrii^ fossil, 181 
Harpagus, 146, 173 ; H. bideniatus, 173 ; 

H, diodon, 150, 173 ; B.fasciaUus^ 173 
Barpiprum cagennensis, 101 
Barporhynchus^ 514, 515, 519 ; H, cria- 
salisy 519 
Harpy, 159 

HarpyhalioMus^ 146, 147 ; if. coronaius^ 
168 ; U, solitarius, 168 
Harpyopsis novae guineas, 159 
Harrier, 146-149, 165 ; habits 154 f. ; 
-Eagles, 153 ; Hen-, 155 ; Marsh-, 155 ; 
Montagu’s, 155 
Harry, on Do<lo, 330 
Hartert, on Humming-birds, 432 
Harting — see Mosenthal 
BartlavbiuSy 561 

Harvie-Brown, on Diomedea indanophrys, 
65 n. 

Hawhnch, 584, 586, 587 
Hawk, 137, 146, 148, 149, 175, 358 ; 
Blue, 178 ; Bush-. 174 ; Fish-, 180 ; 
Hunting, 178 ; Pigeon-, 178 : Quail-, 
174 ; Red, 178 ; Red-tailed, 166 ; Sing- 
ing, 156; Sparrow-, 157, 158; Sparrow-, 
of America, 149, 176 — see Goshawk 
Heath-hen, 235 
Hedge-sparrow — see Sparrow 
Bedydipna, 569 

Heilprin, on Geographical Distribution. 15 
Beleothr^im^ 418 ; if. anotnalus, 418 
Beliactin comuta, 439 
Belicura, 478 
BeUochera 480, 482 

BeliodtLus, 398, 400 ; H. sownagnii, 404 
Hdiopais^ 267 ; H. personaia, 268 
HeliomiSy 243, 267 ; B. ftdica^ 267 
Heliomitbidae, 248, 267 f. ; habits, 267 
Hdiothriz, 431, 432 
Helmet 12 ; -bird, 536 ; -crest 487 
Hdomisn fossil, 108, 800 
Helotarsust 146, 147 ; if, ecavdodus^ 158 ; 

B, Uucmoiust 154 
Bemicercus^ 464 
BemichcUdofiy 606 
Bem^nathm, 662, 668 
BemU(phM pulvenUentus, 464 
Bemipliaga chathamensis^ 845 ; B, novae 
ssecdandiae, 844 ; if. spodicm^ 844 f. 


Hemipod^ 188 
Bemipodims 187 
Bemipus^ 606, 631 
BemixtUy 604 
Hen, 208 

Beniconettd^ 114 ; if. stdUri^ 119 
Bmicopemis iv^fuscatw, 173; B. longi- 
caudatnSy 172 f. 

Btiticophapa albifrons^ 338 
Benicorhifiai 621 
BenicomiSf 484 
Henicuridae, 501 

Benicurus ruficapiUa^ 601 ; B, scouleri, 
501 ; B. velatuSy 601 
Hermit, 480, 435 
Hern, 87 

Berodias alha, 92 

Heron, 70, 86 f., 90, 251,268; habits, 87 f. ; 
Boat-billed Night-, 90 f. : Buff-backed, 
88, 91 ; Common, 87y 98 , 93 ; Great 
White, 92 ; Green, 88 ; in Falconry, 89 ; 
Night-, 88, 90 ; Purple, 98 ; Squacco, 91 
Berpetotheres cachirnmns^ 153 
BerpsUochmus rujinuirginatusy 469 
Uesperiphona^ 688, 585 
Hesperomis, 46 f. ; no keel to sternum, 
26 ; no pygostyle, 6 n. ; quadrate bone, 
26 ; restoration, 46 ; teeth, 12 ; if. 
crassipes^ 46 ; if. regalia^ 46 
Hesperomithes, 25 ; structure, etc., 46 f. 
HeteretctUis incanua^ 285 
HeteralocKa acatiToairia^ 657, 658 
Beterooercua^ 478 
BeterocnctJiis^ 488 
Heterocoelous, 6 

BeterocoraXf 562 ; if. capenaia, 556 
Heterodactyloiis, 10, 441 
BeieroglatiXf 400 
Beterojietta atricapilla, 123 
BeteropelTna^ 477, 479, 482 
Beterorkynchus, 662, 563 
Beteroapiziaa ^neridionaliSf 168 
Beterotetrax, 262 
Heuglin, v., on Toucans, 449 
Bieracidea bertgoron 174 ; B. brunrua, 
174 ; if. /eroc, 174 ; if. novae guineae, 
175 ; B, name zealandiaey 174 ; if. 
orientalia, 176 . 

Bierococcyx^ 853 

BUrofalco^ 180 ; B, cdndicana^ 180 ; H. 
gyrfalco^ 180 ; if. ialandtia^ 180 ; H, 
labradorua^ 180 
Hilling, of Buff, 285 
Hill-Robin, 503 

BimantopuB^ 268, 269, 277 f. ; fossil, 
300 ; B. braailienaia, 278 ; B, candidusy 
277 ; B, knvdaeniy 278 ; JST. haaco- 
c^phaluBy 278 ; if. melasy 278 ; B, 
•tnoxkant^ay ^77 f, ; B. pectoraUa^ 278 
BimantomiSy 248 ; if. hamatopusy 248 
Bimationey 562, 663 ; if. aangmneOy 668, 
664 ; B, virenay 664 
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Hind -bead, SO; -neck, SO ; -toe, 10 
Hiriiudinidae, 494, 522 f. ; habits, 524 f. 
HirundOt 528, 524, 525 ; if. rvsHca^ 523. 
524, 0S4 

Bistrioniphaps histrionicOf 387 T. 

Hoatzin, 186, 241 1, 248 ; habits, 242 

Hobby, 176, 177 

Hodgsoniua^ 516 

Hoelnagel, dgure of Dodo, 380 

Holarctic, 16 

Homologous, meaning of, 5 
BorrwU^uSf fossil, 466 
Homorvst 484, 485 ; H, lophotea^ 487 
Homrai, 393 

Honey -eater, 564 f. ; habits, 566 f. ; 
Warty-faced, 666 

Honey-guide, 445, 448, 451 ; habits, 452 f. 
Hoopoe, 376, 890, 890 n., 895 f., 896; 
habits, 396 f. ; Wood-, 390, 397 ; 
habits, 897 
Hooting, of Owls, 401 
HoplopteniSf 269, 270 ; H. cayanus^ 276 ; 
H, apecio8U8t 276 ; H, spinoaua, 276, 
295 ; H. ventralia^ 276 
Hombill, 376, 390 f., 891; bill, 11, 890 f. ; 
habits, 390; Helmet-, 893 ; Plait-billed, 
894 

Honiero, 486 

Horns, 12 ; in Auks, 315 f., 317, 318 
Houharaf 260 ; jf'uerteventurae^ 262 n. ; 

H. macqueerUj 262 ; B. undulata^ 262 
Houbaropaia^ 260 ; U. heTigalenaia^ 262 
Hudson, on Aramidea^ 248 ; on Chauna^ 
1 09 n. ; on Cow-bird, 582 n. ; on Oven- 
bird. 485 n. ; on Parra jacanay 800 n. ; 
on Rheay 31 f. ; see Sclater 
Huia, 667, 658 

Humboldt and Bonpland discover Oil-bird, 
419 

Hume, on Bvho aoTomanduSy 403 n. ; on 
Francolins, 228 n. ; on Ihia inelano- 
cephaloy 100 n. ; on MycUriay 96 n. 
Humerus, 8, 8 

Humming-bird, 419, 420, 426 f., 429 ; 568 ; 
breast-bone, 6 f. ; habits, 428 f. ; nature 
of iridescent feathers, 4 ; operculum of 
nostrils, 11 ; Bee-, 438 ; King-, 486 ; 
Long-tailed, 488 ; Ruby-and-Topaz, 434 
Hurst, on ArchaeopteryXy 23 n. 

Hutton, on Wandering .^batros, 63 f. 
Huxley, classihcation, 14 ; on Am phi- 
morphae, 105 ; on Oathaiiidae, 137 n. ; 
on Coracomorphae and their song- 
muscles, 466; on Cypse1omorphae,419 n.; 
on Oallinaceous Bii^s, 186, 198; on Geo- 
graphical Distribution, 15 f. ; on Palaa- 
mdyptesy fossil, 59 n. ; on Pkidae, 457 ; 
restoration of Beaperomisy 46 ; Saurop- 
sida as a division of Veitebrata, 1 
Hybrids, of American Partridges, 288 ; of 
Galline Birds, 224 ; of Grouse, 237, 
• 237 n., 238 
VOL. IX 


BydraUetcTt 269, 299 ; B, gaUimcemy 
298 ; JET. novae guineaey 298 
Bydranaaaay young, 93 ; B, tricoloTy 91 
Bydrochdidony 801, 303, 314 ; B, hybriday 
314 f. ; H, ImcopieroLy 314 ; B* nigray 
314 ; B, awrvnamertsisy 814 
Hyd/rgphaaiamLBy 270 ; B chirwrguay 299, 
299, 800 

Byd/roprogne Caspian 314 
HydropaalUy 418 
ByetomiSy 851, 367 

Bylacteay 490, 491 ; B. megapodiuSy 491 ; 

H, tarniiy 490, 491 
HylexetoMeSy 484 

Bylocha/ri8y 427, 436 ; B. aapphirinOy 485 
HyUnnaneay 380 

Bylophilusy 686 ; B, ochrcuxic^By 536 
Hyme^ioUierMii^y 111, 113 ; B. malaxo- 

rhynchu8y 116 

Hyoid, apparatus, 5, 21 ; horns, 457 
HypererguSy 502 

Hyphantomiay 579 ; H, cucuUattt8y 578 
Hypochera ultramarinay 577 
Hypocleidium, 21 
Hypocnemidy 488 
Bypoccliua ampdinu8y 627, 627 
Bypolaia, 614, 617, 618 

Hypopyrrhuay 680 

Hyporhachis, or aftershaft of feather, 3 
Hypoaittay 537 

Bypotasnidioy 246 f. ; H, hrachypusy 247 ; 

H. miiUeriy 246 f. ; H. atriatOy 246 f. 
Bypotriorchia concoloTy 177 ; H. cuvieriy 
177 ; B, diroleacmy 177 ; B. deonorae^ 
177 ; if. fuaco-caenileacenay 177 ; B. 
lunulatuay 177 ; B, opkryopkaneSy 177 ; 
B.rufigulariay 177; B. aeveruay 177; B. 
avJbbuteoy 176 

Bypadomia aivalenaiay fossil, 86 
BypaipeteSy 604-606 ; B. pemigeTy 605 

lanthothoraXy 644, 646 
Ibididae, 70, 99 f. 

Ibidinae, 99, 100 
Ihidopodioy fossil, 106 
IhidopaiSy fossil, 105 

JUdorhynchtt^y 268, 269 ; /. atrutheraiy 277 
IbUy 70, 99, 100 ; fossil, 106 ; young, 
108 ; I. aethiopii^ 102 ; /. bemieriy 
108 ; I. vfidanockplwlay 100, 103 ; 7. 
moluccoy 108 ; Glossy, 101 ; Sawed, 
102 ; Scarlet, 100 ; Shell-, 97 ; White, 
100 ; Wood-, 70, 97 

IbycteTy 1 62 ; 7. americanua, 152 ; 7. cUery 1 52 
Ichthyo¥ni8y 45 f. ; head, 48 ; quadrate 
bone, 26 ; teeth, 12 ; vertebrae. 6, 25 ; 
7. diapaxy 48 ; 7. victory 48 
lohthyomith^ 25, 48 f. 

Ichthyomithidae, structure, etc., 48 f. 
Icterioy 573 

Icteridaet 542, 559, 579 f. ; habits, 580 ; 
parasitic, 582 

2 R 
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Ictoriiia^ 579 f* 

JcttrcpsiBi 577 

IcUrug, 580, 581 ; L hdUimore, 580, 581, 
58X ; L vulgaris^ 581 
IctiniOf 146 ; /. misnmpjnmsia, 171 ; /. 
pltmbeoLt 171 

Ignoble, of Falconidae, 146 
liwi, 664 
Ilium, 6, 9, 9 

Immature plumage of Birds generally, 4 

Impervious nosti^s, 11 

Incisura ischiadica, 9 

Index finger, 9 

Indian R^on, 15 f. 

IndUscAw^ 451 f. ; /. archipdagicwt^ 452 ; 
/. majcT, 452 ; L minor^ 452 ; habit of 
guiding to bees’ nests, 452 f. ; /. sparr- 
manij 452 ; /. xaiUkonotus^ 452 
Indicatorinae, 448, 451 ; habits, 452 f. 
Ingluvies, 12 

InocotiSf 100 ; /. papillosuSf 102 
Insessores, 466 
Integument, 2 n. 

Intestines, 12 

Intrathoradc convolutions of trachea — see 
Trachea 

lodopleura^ 479, 480 
loU, 606 

IpocraTUoTt 463 ; L magdlanicuSt 464 
Irena, 504-506 ; /. crinigera, 504 
Iridescence in feathers, cause of, 8 
Iridomia, 575 
Iron -smith, 449 
Irregular migration, 17 f. 

Irrisor, 897 ; 7 . hollii, 397 ; /. erythro- 
rhynckvs, 897 ; /. jacksoni, 897 ; I. 
viiidia, 397 

Irrisorinae, 890, 397 ; habits, 897 
Irruptions of Sand-Grouse, 822, 824, 825 
Ischium, 9, 9 
Island Hen, 244 

Ispidina, 386 ; /. maddigcLscarierms, 386 
lihagenia, 198, 200, 217 ; buries itself in 
snow, 218 ; /. cruentus, 217 ; 7. geoffroyi, 
218 ; L amentia, 218 
Ixodnda, 504, 505 
lynginae, 457, 464 f. 
lyngipiout, 458, 462 ; 7. obadetua, 462 
lynx axqnalcyrialia, 465 ; 7. pectoralia, 
465 ; 7. pvMiricdlia, 465 ; 7. torquiUa, 
465,465 

Jabiru, 98 

Jacamar, 445 f ; habits, 446 
JacMiMurakymt 445, 446 ; «7. tridactyla, 
446 

Jacameropa, 445 ; /. grandia, 445, 446 
Jagana, 268, 297 f. ; habits, 299 f. ; 

Indian, 999 
Jackass, 57, 884, 886 
Jackdaw, 558-556 
Jacobin, 486 


Jaws, 5 t, 11 f. 

Jay, 552-556; Blue, 554, 555; Green, 
554 ; Siberian, 554 
Jean-le-blanc, 158 

Jenner, on Cuckoo, 854 ; on bones of 
Solitaire, 881 

Jerdon, on Indian Darter, 81 ; on Inoootiaf 
100 n. ; on Pelican, 85 u, 

Johnny Rook, 152 
Jtigal, 11 
Ju^um, 20 
Junco, 585 

Jungle-fowl, Red, 208 f. ; Grey, 209 
Jurassic System, Birds firom, 2 

Kagu, 248, 268 f., 264: habits, 265; 

operculum of nostrils, 11 
Kakapo, 866, 866 ; breast-bone, 7 
Kallege, 218 
Kea, 865, 374, 876 
Keel of breast-bone, 6, 7 
Kelp- Hen, 247 ; -Pigeon, 293 
Kerr, J. G., on Mriainatura, 118 n. 
Kestrel, 147, 148, 176-177 ; Lesser, 175 
Ketupa, 398-401 ; K, ceylonciisia, 414 ; 

K. jiaxipea, 414 ; K. javanenaia, 414 
Kill-deer, 274 

King-bird, 474 

Kingfisher, 376, 882 ; habits, 383 ; Belted, 
387 ; Racquet-tailed, 886 ; Stork-billed, 
387 ; Water-, 382, 383 ; Wood-, 882, 384 
Kirk, on Honey -guide, 452 
Kirombo, 376, 878, 879 
Kite, 146, 148, 165, 164, 166; habits, 168 f.; 
Awl-billed, 171 ; Black, 170 ; Black- 
winged, 171 ; Brahminy, 168 ; Ever- 
glade, 171 ; Mississippi, 171 ; Pariah, 
170 ; Red, 168 f., 169 ; Swallow-tailed, 
170 ; Whistling, 168 
Kittiwake, 805 ; see Gull, Kittiwake 
Kiwi, 26, 38 f., 89 ; breast -bone, 7 ; 

feathers, 41 ; structure, etc., 38 f. 

Knob on bill, 12 ; of Anatidae, 111 ; of 
Pigeons, 825 
Knot, 281 
Kod (=:Cod), 356 

Labyrinth, 18, 118 
Lacrymal, 11 

Lagopm, 199, 200, 202, 204 ; fossil, 241 ; 

L, aUbna, 288 L ; X. hemilev4mru8, 240 ; 
X. kyperboreua, 240 ; X. leucwrua, 240 ; 
X. mutua, 240 ; X. rupeatria, 240 ; X. 
aooticua, 288 f., 289 

Lalotge, 525, 526 

Lamellae, of bill, 12 ; on bill of Anaatomna, 
95 ; on bill of Anatidae, 111 f. ; on bill 
of Flamingoes, 105 ; on bill of Petrels, 60 
Lamenting Bird, 257 
LaminiDlantar. 468* 496 
Lkmm^er, 146, 147, 150, 150, 151 ; 
habits, 151 • 
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Lam^nia^ 4d0| 488 ; L, vioUcauda, 488 

ImSpribia Uimeeaf 101 

La^v^fyroaMw^ 560 

Lamprclia^ 618 

Lampropmo'^ 680 

Lamproapizay 676 

lMm.prGte8y 675 
LamprcihoraXy 648 

IjmjpTOiwniay 669-661 ; Z. cavdoAusy 559 

Lanceolate, 21 

Land-Hail — see Hail, Land- 

LanicmuSy 682, 583 ; L, rvMginoauSf 588 

LanieUus^ 632, 634 

Laniidae, 606, 626, 627, 631 f., 567 n. 

Laiiiinae, 634 ; habits, 636 

Lanioy 676 

Lanioturdua, 608, 509 
Laniua^ 632, 584 ; fossil, 496 ; L. horealiSy 
634 ; L. coUurWy 634 ; L, exaubitoTy 
634, 684 ; L. IvdovicmnuSy 534 ; L, 
minoTy 684 ; Z. pomeranusy 684 
LanivireOy 586 
Lanner, 179 
LaopteryXy fossil, 25 u. 

Lapwing, Cayenne, 302 ; Spur-winged, 
276 ; Wattled, 274 f. 
loixi, 268 

Laridae, 69, 268, 800 f. ; young, 304 
Larinae, 300, 306 ; habits, 302 f. 

Lark, 496 f. ; habits, 498 ; moult, 6 ; 
Crested, 497 ; Meadow-, 580 ; Shore-, 
496 ; Short-toed, 497 ; Sky-, 496, 497, 
497, 498 ; White- winged, 497 ; Wood-, 
496 

Laro-Limicoline, 268 

Larusy 301, 306 ; fossil, 315 ; Z. affinisy 
307 ; Z. argentatusy 306 ; Z. atricillay 
309 ; Z. audouiniy 307 ; Z. belcheriy 
808 ; Z. brachyrhynchti8y 807 ; Z. 
brunneicephaluay 808 ; Z. buUeriy 308 ; 
Z. cachinnansy 807 ; Z. califomicusy 
307 ; Z. canwtf, 805, 807 ; Z. ctrro- 
cepholuay 308 ; Z. craaairoatriay 308 ; 
Z. delawarermsy 807 ; Z. dominicanusy 

307 ; L,fran1diniy 804, 309 ; L.fvli- 
ginoausy 808 ; Z. fuacusy 307 ; Z. 
gdaateay 808 ; Z. glauceacmSy 806 ; Z. 
glamodaay 808 ; Z. gUmcuBy 306, 307 ; 
Z. hartlavbiy 308 ; Z. heerrmniy 308 ; 
Z. hemprichiy 808 ; Z. ichthyoMtuay 309, 
809 ; Z. kmrdieniy 806 ; Z. leucoph- 
ih(Umu8y 808 ; Z. Imoopteruay 306 ; Z. 
mo/culipenniay 302, 808 ; Z. niarinusy 
307 ; Z. melanocephcduay 309 ; Z, 
rrUnutuay 808, 809 f. ; Z. modeat'uay 808 ; 
Z. ndaondy 806 ; Z. wyam hdUandiaty 

308 ; Z. occidtfiualiay 807 ; Z. phUa- 
ddphiHy 809 ; Z. ridiimnduay 808 ; Z. 
aaw/ideraiy 809 ; Z, achiatiaaguay 807 ; 
Z. accpiUinusy 802, 808 ; Z. aerranttay 
809 ; Z. 807 

iAmdwmy 616 


Larynx, 13 

Laikfia atraptophofray 480 
LatieiUtiy 514 

Laughing Jackass, 884, 886 
LawnUmdiOy fossil, 496 
Lojwtencia, 474 

Layard, on Honey-guide, 452 n. ; on 
Myct^ricLy 96 n. ; on PhaSthon, 78 n. ; 
on RhiiMchetiuay 265 n. 

Leather-head, 668 
Legs, 9 

Le^at, on Solitaire, 830 

L^iesy 580 

Leiotrichidae, 495 

Lek, of Capercaillie, 237 

LepidograrrmAiSy 352 

Leptaathenurciy 486 

Lepterodiua gidarUy 91 

Leptodoriy 146 ; Z. cayennensuy 178 

LeptopoeciUy 514 

Leptoptemay 532 

LeptoptUay 326, 336, 336 ; Z. jcummcenaiSy 
336 ; Z. rvfimLchOy 336 
LeptoptiluSy 95, 96 ; fossil, 99 ; Z. cruma- 
nifevy 98 ; Z. ditbiuay 97 ; Z. javanicuay 
98 

LeptomiSy 565 

Leptoaomay toes, 10 ; Z. diaccloTy 878, 

879 

Leptosomatinae, 376, 378 ; habits, 379 
L&njoOy 199 ; Z. nivicolay 230 
LeddOy 427, 434 ; Z. mctoriaey 434 
Lestrange, on Dodo, 880 
Leucopezciy 573 

I^cophaeuay 301 ; Z. acoredni, 806 
Leucoptemiay 167 ; Z. ghieabreghtiy 167 ; 
L. plwmbeay 167 ; L^princepay 167 ; Z, 

achistdceay 167 

Leucoaarday 828 ; Z. picatOy 335 
Ijmcostictay 586 
L’Herminier, classification, 14 
LichenopSy 474, 477 
Licmetisy 364 ; Z. naaicay 364 
Ligurinua chlorisy 584 
lilford, on Franoolin, 226 n. 

Limicola platyrhyncfuiy 282 
Limicolae, 260, 268 f., 322 ; bill, 11 ; 

habits, 271 f. 

Limicoline Birds, 243 
LimnaMuay 160 ; Z. aUxmigery 160 ; Z. 
caligatuay 160 ; Z. drratuay 160 ; Z. 
guTneyiy 160 ; Z. iaidoriy 160 ; Z, 
hieneriy 160 ; Z. laTiceolatmy 160, 172 ; 
Z. fiipalenaiay 160 ; Z. phdippmdSy 
160*^, 

Limnatixrniay fossil, 897 
LimnocoraXy 246 ; Z. nigary 249 
LimnocrypUa gdUimdtiy 292 
Limnogarwnv>ay 264, 266 
LiiMwpiKyaay 484, 487 
Ztmnomis, 484, 487 
lAwmidramuay 600 
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Limosot 286 f. ; fossil, 800 ; L* b^ioa, 
286 f. ; L, fedooj 287 ; X. hudsoniceLf 
287 ; X. lajoponioot 287 ; X. melaiiu- 
roitfes, 286 ; X. uropygudis^ 287 
limpkiti, 243, 256 ; habits, 257 
Lines of Flight, vi, 18 
Linnet, 584-587 ; Brown, 585 ; Grey, 585 ; 
Red, 585 

Linata cannabina^ 584 
Liopti^ 504 
LioptiluSy 506 
LioacdeSy 490 

LioUmXy 495, 502 ; X. ItUeOy 503 
Liotriches, 502 
liipanginae, 479 f. 

Lipaugusy 479, 482 

Lipoay 190 f., 194 ; X. ocellata, 193 

Lissotisy 260, 262 

LUhophaps xUnariSy fossil, 350 

LWwmis tmlturinuSy fossil, 181 

Little Cock, 491 

Lloyd, on Capercaillie, 237 n. 

Lobed bill, 12 

LobiophasUy 199-201 ; X. biUxoeriy 214 
Lobipes hyperboreusy 278 t 
Lobipluvioy 275 

LMoandluSy 268-270, 274 f. ; X. aXbicep$y 
275 ; X. cinereusy 274 ; X. cucvXlaluSy 
275 ; X. indicmy 274 ; X. latercUiSy 275 ; 
X. Icbatusy 275 ; X. malabaricuSy 275 ; 
X. mdanocephaluay 274 f. ; X. mUeSy 
275 ; L, pedoralUy 274 ; X. senegalmmy 
275 ; X. superciliaausy 275 ; X. 

275 

Lcbopamdisea sericeay 549 
Lobomisy 570 
LodotuSy 526 

LochmiaSy 484 ; X. 485 

Locustellay 514, 517 ; X. litsciniotdesy 518 
Loddtgesioy 426, 427, 430 ; X. ^nirabUis, 
437 ; its flight, 437 
Log-cock, 463 

LcphoaMtiSy 147, 160; L, oecipUaliSy 160 
L^hoceroSy 390 ; X. 393 

L^hodytes cticuUtUuSy 116 f. 

LophogypBy 143 ; X. ocdpitaliSy 144 
Lophoictiniay 146, 147 ; X. isuroy 170 
L^kclaeinmy 326 ; X. antcmdicuny 345 
L^lwphapSy 326, 327 ; X. ferrugineOy 
837 ; X. leucogasteTy 387 ; L.plmvifmiy 
837 

LophophoruSy 198-200, 203, 215 ; X. m- 
peyanua, 216 ; X. Vhuysiy 216 ; X. 
reftdgens, 216 ; X. sdateriy 200, 216 
IxphopsUUuMB TmuritiantLSy fossil, 875 
Lophorhimiy 550 ; X. miperhOy 548 
LoplwrnMy 489 ; X. omcUusy 489 
LophofrbyXy 200; X. cal^fomicuay 231, 
238 

Lcphospinguay 584 
LophotOm cHstatOy 101 
L^photUy 262 


Lophoirumsy 474 

LopihUriorchiSy 360 ; X. kkneriy 160 
Lophuroy 199, 200, 214 f.; X. diardiy 215 ; 
X. ignilOy 215 ; X. nobiliay 215 ; L^prae^ 
laiOy 215 ; X. vieUMiy 215 
Loi^ 20, 21 
Loria loriaey 549 

I^mculuSy 862, 364, 365 ; X. vemaUsy 368 
Loriinae, 862-364, 373 
Lorikeet, 364 

LoriuSy 864, 373 f. ; X. loryy 874 
Loro, 370 

Lory, 851, 364, 365 ; of South AfHca, 
361 ; King-, 364 ; Red, 874 ; Swain- 
son's, 378 

Love-bird, 864, 368, 370 
Loxidy 683 ; fossil, 496 ; X. curvirostray 
584 

LoxioldeSy 662 

LoxopSy 562, 563 ; X. aurtay 564 
Luggur, 179 

LullutOy 498 ; X. arboreoy 496 
Lunda cirrhatay 317 

Lyoocoraxy 543-545, 550 ; L.pyrrhoptmiSy 
648 

Lydekker, on Actiomia anglicusy 86 ; on 
Colymbo’ideSy 50 ; on Diomedea anglicay 
69 ; on Gyps mditensisy 145 n. ; on Odon- 
tomithesy 45 f. ; on PaeudapteryXy 40 r 
on “ Stereomithes,” 44 
LyThcomUy 416 

Lyre-bird, 491 f. ; 492 ; habits, 493 
Lyrie, 68 

Lyniruay 199, 200, 202 ; X. mlokoamoiczi, 
238 ; X. tetriXy 201, 237 f. ; hybrids, 
238 

Macaw, 351, 364-366 ; Blue-and-yellow’, 
371 ; Green-and-blue, 371 ; Hyaciiithine, 
871 ; Red-and-blue, 371 ; Red -and - 
green, 371 

Maccaroni Penguins, 57 f. 

McuigregorUi pvlchmy 546 
Maxha&ropteruay 478 ; M. regtduSy 478 
MackaerorhamphiLa alcinva, 172 ; ^f. 

anderaaoniy 172 ; M. revoiliy 172 
Machaerorhynchtiay 506 
Macheteay 270 ; polygamous, 271 ; M. 
pugnaxy 285 

Machetomiay 474, 475, 477 
Macrochirea, of Nitzsch, 420 
MacrocoraXy 552, 556 
Maarodipteryx, 418 ; M. macrodipteruay 
418 ; if. vexiUarittay 418 
Macronuay 502 

MacronyXy 499, 500 ; if. ameliaey 500 ; 

if. croceoy 500 
MacropacUiay 418 
Haoropteryginae, 420, 422 
Macroptei^y 420, 422 ; if. comcUcty 422 ; 
M, eorofuUay 422 ; if. longi^niiy 422 
if. myataoeay 422 ; if. waUadiy 422 • 
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Macfop^giot 826, 848 ; M, doreya^ 843 ; 
M, l^ptogrcmaUca^ 843 ; M, phaManeUdy 
843 ; M, •mtfay 848 ; J/. rvfo^castaiMay 
348 ; M, tmui/roHriSy 848 ; M, tusalidy 
348 

Macrorhamphua grUeWy 289; M, secHo^ 
paceuay 289 ; M, tacxanowaJ^f 289 
MacTimpaary 669, 661 
Madagascar, a region or sub-region, 17 
Magellan, brings Bird of Paradise, 643 
Magpie, 365, 652-666, 854 
Ma^ie-lark, 536 

Majaquma aaquinoctialia, 67 ; if. parkin’ 
aoniy 67 

Malaconotinae, 631 f. ; habits, 633 f. 
MalacoptUay 447 

MaZacorhynchuSy 111 ; if. memhrancLceuSy 
124 

Male, incubates, in Limicolae, 271, 278, 
287 ; in Ratitae, 29, 32, 86, 38, 41— 
see also Female 
Maleo, 192 
Mallard — see Duck 
Mallee hen, 193 
Malpighian layer, 2 n. 

McdurxLSy 607-509 

Mamo, 668 , 664 

Man-of-war bird, 81 

Manakin, 477 f., 478 ; habits, 479 

Manchots, 55 

Mandible, 11, 20 

Mango, ^iith American, 433 

Mango-bird, 542 

Manoi'hUiay 564 ; if. mdanophrysy 667 n. 
Mantle, 21 
Manu-me^^ 331, 882 
Manuals, 21 f. 

Manucodidy 543-645, 650, 661 ; if. atray 
648 ; if. chalyheatay 548 ; if. comriiy 
548 

Manukdewata, 543 

Manus, its quills, 22 ; in ArchaeopteryXy 25 
Marabou feathers, 96 

Mareca americanoy 126 ; if. pendopey 
126 ; if. aibilatrixy 127 
Marga/roperdix madaycLscariensiSy 223 
Ma/rgarorrdSy 484 

MaTTmronetta, 111 ; M. anguatirostrisy 
128 

Marsh, restoration of Heaperomisy 40 ; 
head of IchthyomiSy 48 ; on LaopteryXy 
26 n. ; on Odontomithes, 45, 49 n. 
Martin, 622-626 ; Sand-, 524, 626 
Martineta, 185 
Mascarene Islands, 17 
Maaiuay 477, 478 

Matthews, discovery of Loddigeaiay 437 

Mavis, 516 

Maxilla, 11, 11, 20 

Maxillopalatine process, 11 

May-bird, 289 

Maynard, on flamingo, 107 


Megacephalony 190 f., 194 ; if. maleoy 
192 

Megaxrexy 243, 244 ; if. ineptOy 248 
MegataemOy 450 
MegalapteryXy 42 

Megal^ria antardicOy 806 ; if. cataarh- 
aciea, 804 ; if. chilenaiay 306 ; if. 
Tnaccormickiy 805 

Megaloprepidy 826, 327, 346 ; if. /omowPi 
846 ; if. magnificoy 346 
Megapodes, 190-194 

Megapodiidae, 186, 190 f., 194 ; habits, 191 
MegapodittSy 190 f., 194 ; if. hemateiniy 
194 ; if. cumingiy 194 ; if. duperreyiy 
194 ; M. eremitay 194 ; if. foraieniy 
194 ; if. freycinetiy 194 ; if. gedvinki’ 
anusy 194 ; if. laperimaiiy 194 ; if. 
layardiy 194 ; if. TnacgUlvorayiy 194 ; 
if. niccbarienaiBy 194 ; M. pritchardiy 
194 ; if. aanghirenaiay 194 ; if. tenim- 
herenaisy 194 ; if. tumuluay 194 ; if. 
waUaciiy 194 

Megarhynchuay 478 ; if. pUanguOy 474 
Megatriorchia doriaey 159 
Megistanes, 26, 32 f., 38 
MdanerpeSy 461 ; if. candidusy 461 ; if. 
Jlavifronay 461 ; if. formicivoruay 458, 
461 

Melanism, 4 n. 

Mdunobuccoy 449 
Mdanocharia unicoloTy 670 
Mdanocoryphay 497 ; if. cclanda'Oy 498 ; 

if. aibiricoy 497 ; M. ydtontenaiSy 497 
MdanoperdiXy 199, 200 ; M. nigrOy 221 
Mdanophoyx ardeUacdy 91 
Mdanoptildy 614, 515, 619 
Mdanopyrrhuay 561 ; if. orientaliSy 560 
Mdanorhectea, 682 
Mdanotiay 619 

Meleagrinae, 198, 204, 206 ; habits, 206 
Mdeagria, 199, 201, 202 ; fossil, 241 ; if. 
gallipavOy 206, 206 n. ; if. ocdlatdf 
200, 206 

Mdidecteay 566, 566 
MdidorUy 383 

Mdieraxy 148, 166 ; if. canoruay 156 
Mdiopdia Imcopteroy 342 ; if. mdoday 
342 

MdiomUy 665, 667 
MdiphagOy 665, 566 ; if. plhrygioy 566 
Meliphagidae, 543 n., 664 f. ; habits, 
666 f. 

Meliphaginae, 564 f. 

Mdvrri^kdMy 566 
Mditha^Uay 664, 665 
MdUograiay 565 

Mdittoplhogvsy 887-889 ; if. giiUmay 390 
Mdliafutga minimoy 481, 482, 438 

Mdophuay 688 

MelopaiMcusuay 364, 365 ; if. und/ulaZuay 
867 

MdopyrrhoLy 583 
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MdotpiMOt 586 
MelTiile — see Strickland 
Membrane on bill, in MaJUtcorhynchm^ 
111 ; in Hymmolaamu^t 111, 116 ; in 
111, 117 ; of toes, 10 
Mmwu, 491 f. ; M, aXbcHi, 492, 493 ; M. 

491 U 492, 493 ; M, tfictoriae, 

492, 493 

Menuridae, 491 f. ; habits, 493 
Mercerat—see Moreno 
MerganettOf 112, 113 ; M, annata, 116 ; 
JH, Columbiana, 116 ; M, /reruUa, 116 ^ 
if. garieppi, 116 ; if. leuwgenya, 116 ; 
if. tumeri, 116 

Mei^nettinae, 111, 112, 116 ; habits, 
116, 117 

Merganser, 114 ; hooded, 115, 116 ; red- 
breasted, 115, 116 
Merginae, 111-116 ; habits, 116 
MergiUus, 316 ; if. cUle, 321 
Mergus, 111 ; if. alhdlm, 115 ; if. anuri- 
canus, 115 ; if. australis, 115 ; if. 
braaUianus, 115 ; if. comatus, 115 ; 
if. merganser, 113, 115 ; if. serrcUor, 
113, 116, 116 
Merlin, 147, 177 
Meropidae, 376, 387 f. 

Meropogon, 387-389 ; if. forsteri, 389 
Merops, 387, 388 ; if. apiaster, 388, 389, 
889 ; M, ncttalensis, 389 ; M. nuhicus, 
388, 889 ; if. omalus, 387 ; if. phil- 
ippinus, 388, 389 ; if. supercUiosus, 
388 ; M. viridis, 389 
Merrem, on classification, 14 
Merry-thonght, 8 
Merulaxis, 490 
Mesemlniornis, 44 
Mesitae, 186 f. 

Mesites, 186 f. ; if. unicolcT^ 187 ; M. 

variegatus, 187 
Mesitldae, 186 f. 

Mesdbuoco, 450 

Mesomyodi, 467 

Mesopicas goertan, 462 

Mesopteryx, 42 

Melabdlus, 507 

Metacarpals, 8 

Metacarpus, 1, 8 

MetaUura, 434 

Metapteryx hifrons, 40 

Metatarsal bones, 10 ; in penguins, 55 

Metatarsus, 9, 90 

Metopia, 478 

Metopiana peposaca, 113, 123 
Metppidius, 269, 298 ; if. africanus, 298 ; 
if. aUnnucha, 298 ; if. indicus, 298- 
300 

Metop^hr^ i77, 478 
Metricpdia aymara, 339 ; if. mdanoptera, 
339 

Mexican star, 438 

Mexico, to which region does it belong ? 16 


Meyer, A. B., on CaconutfUis, 355 ; on 
Celebes cuckoos, 856 n., 357 n. ; on 
hybrid grouse, 237 n. ; on Notomis, 
250 n. 

Meyer, H. v., on Archaeopteryx, 23 
Miorancus hawaiiensis, 311 ; if. leuco- 
captUus, 311 ; if. tenuirostris, 811 
Micrastur, 156 

Micrathene, 400 ; if. whitneyi, 400, 407 
Mkrocercvlua, 521, 522 
Microchera, 438 

Microcorax, 552 ; if. leucognaphalus, 553 
Microeca, 509 

Microglossus, 364 ; if. aterrimus, 373 
Microhierax, 147 ; if. erythrogenys, 174 ; 
if. eutolmus, 174 ; if. fringillarius, 
173 f. ; if. latifrons, 174 ; if. melano- 
leucus, 174 ; if. sinetisis, 174 
Micromonacha lanceolata, 447 
Mieropalama himantopus, 286 
Microparra capensis, 298, 300 
Micrqperdia^ 200, 223 ; if. bleioUti, 223 ; 
if. erythrorhyncha, 223 ; if. manipur- 
ensis, 223 

Micropus, 604 ; if, mdanoleucus, 505 
Microsittaoe ferrugiriea, 365 
Migration, 17 ; causes, directions, mode, 
18 f. ; in southern hemisphere 19 ; 
Committee’s reports, 19 n. 

Millais, on hybrid grouse, 237 n. 
Milne-Edwards, on AegmLomis, 315 n., 
426 ; on Mesites, 186 n. ; on Palaelodidae, 
108 n. ; on Strigidae, 898 n. ; and 
Grandidier, on Aepyomis, 43 n. ; and 
Oustalet, on Droyruwus ater, 38 n. 

MUnea, fossil, 300 

Milvago, 147, 148, 152 ; if. chimachima, 
152 ; if. chimango, 152 
MUvvlus, 473, 475 

MUmiS, 146, 170 ; fossil, 181 ; if. aegyptivs, 
170 ; if. apinis, 170 ; if. goviiida, 170 ; 
if. iclinus, 168 f., 169 ; if. melanotis, 
170 ; if. migrans, 170 
Mimeta, mimicry, 543 n., 568 
Mimicry — see Buchanga, Mimeta, Phile- 
mon, Surniculus, Tylas, Xempirostris 
Mimidae, 495 

Miminae, 509, 514, 615 ; habits, 518 
Mimus, 515, 619 ; M. modulator, 619 ; 
if. polyglottus, 518 f. ; if. trifaacialas, 
516 ; if. triwrus, 519 
iftTio, 561 

Mirafra, 496-498 ; if. apiata, 498 ; M. 

horn, 496 ; if. javanica, 496 
Miro, 512 n., 515, 518 
Mitrephanes, 474 

MUua, 195 ; if. mitu, 196 ; if. salvini, 
197 ; M. tomenlosa, 197 
MniotiUa, 578, 674 ; if. varia, 874 
MniotUtidae, 494, 573 f. ; habits, 574 
Moa, 26, 41 ; breast-bone, 7 ; structure, • 
etc., 42 
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Mdbias, on geographical distribution, 16 
Mocking bird, 509, 514 ; habits, 518 f. 
Moho, 244, 250 
Mollymauk, 64, 65 

MoM>ruSy 579, 582 ; M, hadiuSy 582 ; M, 
TU;fo-aicUlaTi6, 682 
Molyhdopkarves caenUeacenSy 101 
Koniotidae, 876, 879 f. 

Momotiuae, 879 f. ; habits, 880 
Momotus hrasiliensisy 881, 881 
Monacha, 447 f. 

Moual, 215 
Monk, 568 

Jfonticoloy 510 ; M. cyanusy 510 ; M. 
saxatUiSy 510 

MontifringUlay 686 ; M: nivdliSy 586 
Moor-Buzzard, 165 

Moor-hen (= Water-Hen), 244-246, 249 
Mooruk, 86 

More-pork, 409 n., 417 
Moreno and Mercerat, on fossil Cathartidae, 
1 40 n. ; on fossil Penguins, 59 ; on “ Stere- 
omithes,” 44 

MorphmiSy 147 ; M, guianensisy 169 ; M, 
taeniatusy 159 
Moseley, on Penguins, 57 u. 

Mosenthal and Hartiug, on ostrich farming, 
30 

MotacUlay fossil, 496 ; M, cdhay 500 ; M. 
flamy 500 ; M. lagvbris, 500 ; M. 
inelanopty 500 ; M, raiiy 499 , 500 ; M. 
viduay 500 

Motacillidae, 494, 498 f. 

Motacillinae, 498 f. ; habits, 600 f. 

Mother Carey's Chicken, 67 
Motraot, 876, 879 f., 881 ; habits, 380 
Moult, 4 f. 

Mound-builders, 186, 190 
Mounds of Megapodes, 191 f, 
Mountain-Cock, 244 ; -Witch, 336 
Mouse-bird, 439 
Muirfowl, 238 
Mules, 203 

Miiller, Johannes, on classification, 14; on 
classification by song-muscles, 466 
MvlleromiSy 43 

Mulsant, on humming-birds, 432 
Munioy 579 ; M, oryzimrOy 677 ; M. 
puncttUatOy 577 

Murdoch, on Tringa rmcuZatOy 281 n. 
Murie, on classification, 14 ; on emeus, 
37 n. ; on hombill, 392 n. ; on Ehinoche- 
tusy 263 n. 

Murmures, 426 
Murre, 319 

Muacicapa atricapUlOy 507, 509 ; M, gri- 
scloy 507 ; M. parooy 607 
Muscicapidae, 494, 506 f., 525, 581 ; 

habits, 608 
MusdpiprcLy 478 

Musdaaaicolay 476, 477 ; M* rmdovianay 
476 


Musciwm, 478, 474 ; mexicana, 477 ; 
if. regia, 474 

Musophaga, 859 ; M. violaceay 860, 861 
Musopha^dae, 851, 359 f., 439 ; habits, 
360 f. ; toes, 10 ; the pigments turaco- 
verdin and tnracin in, 8 n., 860 
Mussel-picker, 276 
Mutton-bird, 63 

Mycteria, 96, 97 ; M, amerkanOy 98 ; if, 
australisy 98 ; M. indica, 96, 98 ; if. 
senegalendsy 96, 98 
Myiagroy 506 

Myiarchusy 474, 476, 477 ; M* cririUuSy 
476 

MyuMuSy 474 
MyiodecteSy 513, 618 
Myiodectinae, 509, 613, 515 
MyiodiocteSy 678-676 
Mywmoiray 514, 515, 618 
Myiophon^y 502, 603 
Myiopsittactis monachusy 365 370 
MyiothereteSy 475, 476 
Myna, 560, 562 

Myrisiidvoray 327, 345 ; if. bicoloTy 328, 
345 ; if. luctuosay 345 ; M, melanwray 
345 ; if. spilcrrhoay 846 ; if. sttbjla- 
rescensy 346 
Mynmcizay 488 
Myrmecocicfdoy 610, 611 
Myrmothefnila pygmaeay 489 
Myrtle-sucker, 426 
MystacomiSy 603 
Myzomela saixguinoUntay 665 
Myzomelinae, 664 f. 

Naeniay 301, 304 ; N. incay 311 

Nail, on beak of Anseres, 11 

Nandu, 26, 30 f., 81 

NanodeSy 363 

Nape, 20 

Nasal, 11 

Nasica, 484 

Nasitemoy 862, 366 ; N. pygmaeay 364, 
371 f. 

Native-Companion, 254 ; -Hen, 249 
Nauderusy 146 ; N, riocouriy 171 
Nauseous bird, 329 

Nearctic Region, 16 f. ; its contents, 16 
Neck of rib, 6 

Necfrastur olaceTy fossil, 181 
Necrobyas karpaXy fos^, 414 ; N, rom- 
gnoliy fossil, 414 
Necropaar, 659, 561 
Necr<^8Utacu8 rodertcanue, fossil, 376 
NecrohtiSy fossil, 861 
Nectarinia, 669 

Nectariiiiidae, 427, 568 f. ; habits, 569 f. 
Nelly, 66 

Nelson, on Tringa macndaia, 281 n. 
Nemv/rOy 616 
Neochloey 536 
Neochmia phaMton, 576 
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JftocoryM^ 499, 500 
Ntoet(inte9^ 488 
Neodr^fUa, 509 
NeogM, 15 
NadesUa, 581, 588 
Naomoipliiziae, 851, 857 
Neophe^ 804, 807 ; N. pdrophikL, 867 ; 
K puleheUa, 867 

I^efphron^ 148, 145, 161 ; N, ginginianu$y 
146 ; N* perenopterus^ 145 ; N. pUeatva^ 
145 

NeopsiUacua, 878 

Neopua, 160 ; JVl jnalayenais, 101 

NtomiSf 614 

Neomitbes, 25 f.; a Snb-Class, 28; N. Cari* 
natae, 25, 48; N. Odontolcae, 25, 45 f. ; 
N. Batitae, ^ 

Ntotisy 200, 262 ; N, dtnhmii^ 261 
Neotropical Region, 15 f. ; its contents, 16 
Nerves of bill, in Snipe, 290 n. 

Neaochen aandvioenaia, 181 

Nesocichla^ 510, 515 

Neaoenaa mayeri^ 348 

Neaolimnaa^ 244 ; N. dUiffenbachi, 247 

Neaonetta^ 111, 113 ; N. aucMandica, 125 

Neaopelia, 342 

Neao^pissa, 583 

Nestlings, condition of, 21 f. 

Nestor, Mountain, 876 
Neator, 862, 864, 374; N, easlingi, 374; if. 
meridimialu, 874 ; if. nor/okenaisf 366, 
374 ; if. notabUia, 364 f., 374, 876 ; if. 
productua^ 866, 874 
Nestorinae, 362 f., 374 ; habits, 374 
ifc^ rujma^ 123 

Netlion cUbigvlaref 126 ; if. aridiurru, 126 ; 
if. hemieri, 126 ; if. hraailiemt^ 126 ; 
if. capenae^ 126 ; if. carclinenae^ 126 ; 
if, caatam^ewm^ 126 ; if. crecca^ 125 f. ; 
if. JUvm/roatrGt 126 ; if. formoaum^ 126 ; 
if. georgimm, 126; if. gihberifrona, 126; 
if. ptmctatuniy 126 ; if. torquatuniy 126 
NtUopua^ 112 ; if. Mipennia, 134 ; iV’. 

• aurituSf 184 ; if. (xyrornaTidelianua^ 134 ; 
if pulchdhM, 183 f. 

Newton, A., on Anatidae, 136 ; on Bird of 
Paradise, 543 n. ; on classification of 
Passeres, 467 ; on Dodo, 829 n. ; on 
Eurypyga, 266 ; on FregcUa, 72 ; on 
geographic^ di^bntion, 16 f. ; on 
Great Ank and its literature, 821 n. ; 
on habits of SboveUer, 124 n. ; on Hiero- 
falcoj 180 n. ; on Humming-birds, 426 
n. ; on mimicry’, 543 n. ; on mode of 
progression of young Grel^ 54 n. ; on 
Osc^es, 495; on SeCTetary-bird, 142 n. ; 
on Solitaire, 881 n. ; on Strigidae, 898 n. ; 
on 8yrrhapUa (chick), 325 ; on trachea 
of Swans, 112 n. ; on Turkey, 206 n. ; on 
Widow^Wrd, 677 n. 

Newton, E., on PhaHthonf 78 n. ; on 
SoUtaire, 881 


Newton, A. and £., on Fulampia kdo^ 
aaricaua^ 428 

Newton, £., and Gadow, H., on Dodo, 
329 n., 880 
ifeiotonio, 506 

New Zealand Region, 15 £. ; its contents, 16 
Nicator^ 532, 5^ 

Nidicolae, 21 
Nidifugae, 22 
Night-hawk, 67, 417 
Night-heron — see Heron, Night- 
Nightingale, 612, 615, 516 ; Ceylon-, 506 ; 
Palestine-, 506 

Night-jar, 415 f. ; habits, 416 f. ; toes, 10 ; 
Common, 416, 418, 418 ; Pennant- 
winged, 418 
mitava, 506, 507, 609 
Ninox, 399-401, 408; K. a^nia, 409; 
if. albariaf 409 ; if. hoobook, 408 ; if. 
connivena^ 401, 408 ; N, macidata^ 409 ; 
if. natalia, 409 ; if. novate zealandiaat 
409 ; N. obacwruy 409 ; if, acutxdoJta^ 
408 ; if. airenua^ 408 
Nipponia, young, 103 ; if nippon, 102 
NiaaXtva, 160 ; N. Mlicosusy 161 ; N. 
Jaaciaivta^ 161 ; if. niorpknoides, 161 ; 
F, pennatnaf 161 ; if apilogaater^ 161 
Fisoldea inordi^ 157 

Nitzsch, on classification, 1 4 ; on Alectorides 
and Fulicariae, 243 ; on powder-down 
patches in Falconidae, 147 ; on Macro- 
chires, 420 ; on Odontoglossae, 105 ; on 
Picariae, 376 ; Pterylographie, 2 
Noble, in Falconry, 146, 178 
Noddy, 310 — see Tem, Noddy 
Nomenclature of external parts, in 
Falcon, 20 

Nomonyx dominima^ 118 
Fonnvlay 447 ; if mbeculau, 447 
North, on Emeu's nest, 37 n. ; on Gypoio- 
tinia, 170 n. 

Nostril, 20 ; external, 11 ; in Petrels, 60 ; 

in Rhinochettia, 264 
Notched bill, 12 
Fothocercuat 188, 186 
Fothocrax, 195 ; if. urumutum^ 196 
Nothoprocta, 188, 185 ; N, pentlafidi, 185 
Nothura^ 188, 185 ; if. darwini^ 185 ; N, 
maculoaoy 185 

Noto-coracomorphae, 531 n. 

Notodela^ 509, 516 
Notogaea, 15 
Notophoyx picata^ 91 

Notomia^ 243, 244, 251 ; little keel to 
sternum. 26 ; if. o^, 250, 251 ; if. 
marUellif 250 
Nucha, 20 

Nucfifmgat 652 ; if. earyoccUactea^ 568 
Nununiw, 268, 270, 287 f. ; bill, 12 ; 
fossil, 800 ; if. arquatOf 287 f., 268 ; 
if. bareaUst 288, 289; if. cyanopua, 288 ; 
if. hudaonicua^ 289; if. Umgiroatria, 288; 
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vvinutu9f 289 ; iT. phaeqpus, 288 t 
tahUktma, 270, 289 ; N. temii- 
rqsirtii 288 ; IT, variegatus, 289 
Numida, 201, 204 f. ; iV. comutctf 206 ; 
i\r. cownatat 205 ; N. marungensia^ 205; 
y. meUagris, 205; N, mitmta, 205 ; N. 
ptUoHiyiMhaf 206, 206 ; N, reichenotoit 
205 

Nuinidinae, 198-201, 204 ; habits, 206 f. 
Nunlet, 447 

Nutcracker, 553, 555, 556 
Nuthatch, 536 f., 687 ; habits, 538 
Nutmeg-bird, 677 

NyctaXa, 399, 401 ; iT. acadica^ 405 ; N. 
tengmalmif 406 

Nydetit 398, 403 ; fossil, 416 ; N, scan- 
diaca^ 400, 412 
Nycten^ius violacem, 90 
NyctibUnae, 415, 416, 418 
Nyctibius, 416, 417, 418 
Nycticofox^ 87, 88, 90, 266 ; young, 94 ; 
jV. ccdedmims^ 90 ; N, goisagi, 90 ; N, 
gristus^ 90 ; JV. Jmcomius^ 90 ; N, 
'inegacephcdus^ fossil, 96 ; N, ^ivaevius, 
90 ; N. pauper^ 90 ; N. pUeatus^ 90 ; 

N. sibilatriXf 90 ; N, violaceuSt 90 
Nyctuiromua, 415, 416 
^yctiomisy 387-889 ; N. amictus, 889 
^yinphicttSf 364, 366 ; iV'. uvaeensist 363 
Nyrocoy habits, 128 ; fossil, 136 ; N. 

afrUanOy 122, 123 ; N. americana^ 
122 ; N. austwlisj 122, 123 ; iV. 6am, 
122 ; N, hmnnea^ 123 ; N, ferina, 122 ; 
X. innotata^ 122 ; X. nationi, 123 ; X. 
vallianeria^ 122 

Oar-feathers, 21 
Oates, on Sturuidae, 659 
Occiput, 20 

Oceanitesy 60, 62, 65 ; 0. oceanicttSf 66 
Oceanitiuae, 69, 60, 66 
Oceanodroma, 61, 62, 67 f. ; 0. crypto- 
leucura^ 68 ; 0. furcata^ 68 ; 0. )wrnbyiy 
68 ; 0. leucorrhoa^ 68 
Ochromda^ 609 
Ocreate metatarsus, 60 
Ocreated, 10 

OcydromuSy 244-247 ; 0. austrcUiSy 247 ; 

O. earlty 247 ; 0. fiMcuSy 247 ; 0. greyiy 
247 ; 0. hectoriy 247 ; 0. insignisy 
fossil, 251 ; 0. sylvestrisy 247 

OcyphapSy 326 ; 0. loplwicsy 387 
Odontoglossae, 105 

Odontolcae, 45 f. ; a subdivision of Neor- 
nithes, 23 f. 

Odontophorinae, 198, 199, 202, 204, 280 f. 
OdorUoph/yniSy 199, 208, 232 ; 0. guia- 
nensisy 232 

Odontopteryx tdiapicay fossil, 86 
Odontomithes, 2, 45 f. 

Odontotormae, 45 

OedmMty 111 ; habits, 120 ; 0. americanay 


119 ; 0. caH)0y 120 ; 0. deglcmdiy 120 ; 
0. fuscay 113, 119 f. ; 0. nigroy 119 ; 0. 
perspidUatOy 113, 120 
Oedicnemidae, 268, 269, 297 
Oedicnemusy ^9, 270 ; 0. affimsy 297 ; 0. 
bistriatusy 297 ; 0. capensisy 297 ; 0. 
dommicensisy 297 n. ; 0, graUariuSy 
297 ; 0. scolopaxy 297 ; 0. aenegalensisy 
297 ; 0 . supercUiariSy 297 ; 0 . vermi- 
culatuSy 297 

OeTiOy 326, 827 ; 0. capensiSy 389 
Oesophagus, 12 

Oestrelatay 66 ; 0. hrevipesy 66 ; 0. haesi- 
taioy 66 
Oil-bird, 419 
Oil-glands, 21 
Oiseau-mouche, 426 
Old Squaw, 121 
Oligomyodae, 466 
OligurOy 502 ' 

OncosUmOy 478 
One -wattled Cassowary, 85 
OnychognathuSy 559 
Onychotcs grvhcriy 165 
O-o, 564, 567, 568 
Open-bill, 97 

Operculum of nostrils, 11 ; in Caprimul- 
gidae, 415 ; in Columbae, 325 ; in 
Plovers, 270 ; in Procellariidae, 60 ; in 
RhinodhetiiSy 264 
Opisthocoelous, 6 
Opiathocomi, 186, 241 
Opisthocomidae, 186, 241 
Qpistliocwnusy 186, 241 ; affinity to CuculL 
241 ; 0. cristatusy 241, 242 
Opisthodactylusy 45 
Opisthoprora mrypterOy 487 
Ophrysia supercUiosoLy 218 
Orange colour in Birds, its nature, 3 n. 
Orbit, 20 
OrchesticuSy 675 
ffpXiXos, 426 
OrchUus ecaudatusy 
Oreicolay 511 
Oreocorysy 498 

Oreoecoy 632, 634 ; 0. cristatUy 567 n. 
Oreomyza, 662, 668 
Oreonympka nobUiSy 436 
Oreophasiuae, 194, 196, 198 
Oreophasisy 195; 0. dei^ianuSy 198 
OreophUus n^ficoUiSy 273 
Oreopsittacusy 868 
Oreortyx pictusy 230 f. 

Oreoscoptesy 614, 516, 519 
Ordl^W^UuSy 431 f,, 436 ; 0. chiwborazOy 
428 ; 0. pichinchay 428, 430, 436 
Or^n-bird, 522, 582 
Oriental R^on, 17 
OrigniOy 617, 618 

Oriole, 542 f. ; habits, 543 ; American, 
542, 579 ; Baltimore, 680, 681 ; Golden, 
542, 642 
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Oriolidae, 542 f. ; habits, 548 
Oriolus aniens^ 542 ; 0. crtienius, 542 ; 0. 
gaibuki^ 54^ 548 ; 0. ho»ii, 542 ; 0. 
kundooy 542 ; 0. sturiiy 542 ; 0. 

542 ; 0. viridiSy 542, 548 
Omithion imberbe^ 474, 478 
OrtaliSy 125, 127 ; 0. canicdUis^ 197 ; 0. 

r^ficaudcty 197 ; 0. vetutoy 195, 197 
(hiJ^MCMmWy fossil, 251 
Ortholophus^ 390, 893 
Orthongx, 503, 504 
OrthoUmms, 514, 518 
OfiygamiSj 226 

Ortgx, 202<204; 0,inrginwnu3y 231, 232 f. 
OHyxdvAy 298 ; 0. meiffreni, 187, 295 
OsciDes, 466, 467, 494 ; families of, 495 f. ; 

stractore, 496; voice-mnscles, 13, 491 n. 
Oscvlatia purpurea, 336 ; O. sapphiriva, 
330 

Osmotrerofif 848 ; 0. aromatica, 849 ; 0. 
olaxy 349 ; 0. pompadoray 349 ; O. 
vemansy 348 f. 

Osprey, 137, 149, 180 f. ; habits, 181 
OssifragOy 60, 61 ; fossil, 69 ; 0. gigantea, 
65 

OsteomiSy fossil, 496 
OstinopSy 580 

Ostrich, 26, 27 f., 88 ; breast-bone, 7 ; 
claws of toes, 10 ; farming, 30 ; feathers, 
30 

Otididae, 243, 260 f. ; habits, 262 f. 
OtidiphapSy 325, 328 ; 0. cervicaliSy 335 ; 

0, imularis, 335 ; 0. nobiliSy 335 
OtiSy 260, 262 ; fossQ, 263 ; O. tarda, 261, 
861 ; O. tetrax, 260-262 
(Hocompaay 504, 505 

OtocorySy 496-498 ; 0, alpestrisy 496 f. ; 
O.peregrinOy 496 

OtogypSy 148 ; 0. auricularisy 144 ; O. 

calmiSy 144 
OtophaneSy 416 
Ourissia, 426 

Ousel, Ring-, 510 ; Water-, 519 
Oostalet — see Milne-Edwards 
Oven-bird, 485 ; nest, 486 
Oviedo, on a Humming-bird, 426 
Owen, on ArchaeopUryXy 23 ; on Dinor- 
nithidae, 41 ; on Dodo, 830 
Owl, 175, 179, 180, 397 f. ; clavicles do 
not always unite, 8, 398; habits, 400 f.; 
toes, 10 ; American Screech-, 418 ; 
Bam-, 403 ; Brown, 405 ; Burrowing, 
400, 409 f., 410 ; Eagle-, 402, 

413 f. ; Grass-, 404 ; Hairy, 408 ; 
Hawk-, 401, 408, 411; Lapp-, 405; 
Laughing, 408; Little, 408, 410 f. ; 
Long-ea^, 402, 406 ; Marsh-, 406 f. ; 
Mottled, 401, 418 ; of Pallas A^ene, 
411; Pigmy-, 407; Saw-whet. 405; 
Scops, 403, 412 f. ; Screech-, 398-408, 
404 ; Bhort-eared, 400, 402, 408, 406 ; 
Snowy, 399-408, 412 ; Tawny, 898 n., 


» 405 ; Tengmalm's, 405 ; White, 403 ; 
Wood-, 401, 402, 406, 406 ; Wood- 
cock-, 407 
Oxbird, 279 
Ox-p^ker, 561 
Oxylabesy 503 
Oxynotua, 526 

Oxypelioy 326 ; 0, cyanopisy 340 
Oxypogcm gvxriniy 486 f. 

Oxyrhamphidae, 469, 477 
Oxyrhamphusy 477 
OxytmtSy 484 

Oyster-catcher, 276, 302 ; bill, 11 
Paauw, 263 n. 

Pachycephalay 531, 534 ; P. simpleXy 533 
Pachycephallnae, 531 f. 

Pachyomisy 42 ; P. dephantojmsy 42 
Pachyrhamphvsy 480, 482, 483 
Paeoptera, 532 
Pagodroma niveay 67 
PagophiUty 301 ; P. etnarneOy 306 
Palaearctic region, 15 f. 

PalcLeeudyptes antarcticmy fossil, 59 
PalaegiihalxiSy fossil, 496 
Palaelodidae, 70, 106, 108 
PalaetoduSy 70, 108 
PalaeocerctLS cuvieriy fossil, 181 
Palojeociconiay fossil, 99 
Pataeoccrax. fossil, 496 
PalaeocycnuSy fossil, 136 
Palaeogaea, 15 
PalaeogruSy fossil, 256 
PaZaeohierax gervaisiy fossil, 181 
Palaeolimnasy fossil, 251 
PalaeopdargnSy fossil, 99 
PalaeoperdiXy fossil, 240 
Palaeomia, 362-365, 368 ; P. eupalrioy 
368 ; P. exsiUy 366 ; P, torquata, 368 
PalaeoriyXy fossil, 240 
Palaeospheniacus hergiiy fossil, 59 ; P. 
raensbieriy fossil, 59 ; P. patagonicus^^ 
fossil, 59 

Pcdaeospizay fossil, 496 
PalaeotetriXy fossil, 241 
Podajeotrmgay fossil, 300 
Pcdamedeay 109 ; P, comtUOy 110 
Palamedeae, 108 f. 

Palamedeidae, 108 f. ; habits, 109 f. ; rib, 
6 ; young, 109 
Palatine, 11 

PaZmeriay 662, 664 ; P. doliiy 563 
Pamprodactylons, 10 

Pandiony 146 ; habits, 181 ; P. caroli- 
TienaiBy 181 ; P. hdUcUtuSy 180 f. ; P. 
Uv>coeephalu8y 181 ; P. solitariusy 165 
Pandionidae, 137, 180 f. ; young, 180 
PcmopHteSy 487 f. 

PanUrpe vrmgniSy A'SS 
Panuridae, 541 f. 

Panurus bUmnicua, 541 1, Ml 
Panychlora, 488 
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PanyjptUa^ 420, 421, 424 ; toeH, 10 ; P, 
caytnnen8i$t 424 ; JP, aancti hieronymi^ 
424 

Papilla of feather, 2 
PardbtUeo unicinctust 166 
ParadiffcUla, 544, 550 ; P, caruncvlata, 
546 

Paradiaea, 645, 650 ; P. apoda^ 643, 546, 
561 ; P, augustae victoriae^ 651 ; P, 
minor ^ 546 ; P, raggianay 646, 661 ; P. 
rvhroLy 646 ; P. rudolphi, 646 
Paradige-bird — see Bird of Paradise 
Paradise- Pie, 646 

Paradiseidae, 643 f., 557 n. ; habits, 
660 f. 

ParadisomiSy 545, 646, 650 
ParadoxomiSy 502-604 
Parakeet, 351, 364 ; Grass-, 864, 867 ; 
Ground-, 364 ; Rock-, 867 ; Rose- 
banded, 868; Roselle, 368; Rose-ringed, 
368 ; Uvaean, 368 
Paramythia, montiwniy 559 n. 
Paraptenodytes antarctictiSy fossil, 59 
Pardalotusy 670, 571 
Pareiidiaste^y 244-246 
Paridae, 494, 536, 638 ; habits, 540 
Parietal, 11 
Parisomay 508 

Parker, T. J., on AepyomiSy 43 n. ; on 
Apteryges, 38 ; on Megistanes, 38 ; on 
Dinomithidae, 42 

Parker, W. K., on classification, 14 ; on 
Oscines, 495 ; on Picidae, 457 ; on 
RhinocketxtSy 263 n. 

Paroaritty 583, 585 

Parotia, 560 ; P, laioesiy 651 ; P, sex- 
penniSy 547 f., 548 

Parray 270 ; P. gymnostomay 298 ; P. 
jacanOy 298-800 ; dance of, 300 ; P. 
mdanopygioLy 298 ; P. nigrOy 298 ; P. 
varkdrUiSy 298 

Parridae, 268-71, 297 f. ; habits, 299 f. 
Parrot, 851, 861 f., 866 ; bill, 12 ; cere, 
11 ; clavicles sometimes absent, 8 ; 
habits, 364 f. ; toes, 10 ; voice, 13 ; 
Alexandrine, 368; Amazon-, 870; Black, 
359 ; Grey, 362, 369, 870 ; Ground-, 
362 ; Kaka, 374 ; Monk-, 370 ; Norfolk 
Island, 374 ; Owl-, 366 ; Phillip Island, 
374 ; Vasa, 369 
Parson-bird, 567 
Partial migrants, 18 

Partridge, 198-200, 202,* 203 ; habits, 
224 f. ; American, 198, 203, 230 ; 
Bamboo-, 218 f. ; Barbary, 228; Black, 
226 ; Common, 224, 229 ; French, 228 ; 
Greek, 228; Mountain-, 886; Red-legged, 
208, 228; hybrids, 224; (Ruffed Grouse), 
283 ; Snow-, 280 ; Spruce-, 236 
ParuSy 688, 589 ; P. hritannicus, 689 ; 
P. caertdeiusy 689 ; P. criatatvay 689 ; 
P. oyamtSf 689 ; P. flavipectusy 689 ; P. 


TnajoTy 689, 089 ; P. nigevy 689 ; P. 
pcdustrisy 689 ; P. mltaneusy 589 
Pa/rypheplwrusy 644, 545 
Passaros de sol, 643 

PasseTy 688 ; A dofnesticusy 584, 684 ; P. 
instUariSy 683 ; P. jagoiTmSy 688 ; P. 
aimpleXy 585 

Passeres, voice-muscles, 18 ; anisomyodae, 
467 ; diacromyodae, 467, 491 f. 
Passeriformes, 466 f. 

Pastor y 659, 661 ; P. roseuSy 560 

Patagonoy 430 ; A gigas, 480, 432, 437 

Patella, 22 ; of Grebes, 49 

Paul, on Humming-bird’s nest, 436 

Pauxisy 195 ; P. gaZeatay 197 

Pavoy 200, 202, 203 ; P. cristatusy 200, 206 ; 

P. muticiiSy 207 ; P. nigripenniSy 207 
Pavo del Monte, 197 

Peacock, 199, 200, 203, 204, 206 f. ; 

Japanned, 207 ; Pheasant, 208 
Pea-fowl, 207 ; superstition about, 207 
Pea-hen, 207 

Peale, discovery of DiduncuZuSy 831 f. 

Pealeay 60, 65 

Pectineal process of pubis, 9 

Pectoral arch, 8 

Pectus, 20 

PedioeceieSy 199, 201 ; fossil, 241 ; P. 

phasianellus, 234 
Pedionomidae, 186, 187, 189 
PedionmniiSy 187 ; P. torqualuSy 189 f., 190 
Peewit, 275 

PdagodrcynwLy 60, 63, 65 ; P. marinay 65 
PelagorniSy fossil, 86 
PelargodeSy fossil, 99 
Pelargomorphae, 70 
Pelargopsisy 388 ; P. gurUdy 387 
Pelecanidae, 70, 88 

Pelecano'ideSy 60 ; P. exsvZy 68 ; P. gamotiy 
68 ; P. urinatrixy 68 
Pelecanoidinae, 69, 68 
PelecanuSy 70-72 ; fossil, 86 ; habits, 84 f. ; 
P. conspiciUaZuSy 84 ; P. crispuSy 83, 84 ; 
P. erytkrorhynchibSy 83; P,fu8cu8y 83 f. ; 
P, minoTy 83 ; P. mitraZuSy 88 ; P. 
molinaey 84 ; P. onoarotoduSy 88 ; P. 
phUippehsiSy 83, 85 ; P. rvfescmsy 88 ; 
P. sharpiiy 83 

Pelican, 70, 83 ; habits, 84 f. ; fabled to feed 
its young with blood, 85 f. ; outgrowth 
of culmen shed, 5 n., 88; Cz^ed, 84 
Pellornemty 504 
Pelvis of ApteryXy 9 

PenskpSy 196, 197 ; P. aXbipenniSy 197 ; 
P. cristatay 197 ; P. jacucacay 195 ; P. 
montagniiy 197 ; P. obscuray 197 ; P. 
pUeaZOy 197 

Pmelopides imniUtUy 395 
Pendopinoy 196 ; P. nigrOy 197 
Penelopinae, 194, 197 
Penguin, 64 £, 316 ; (Auk), 321 ; habits, 
55 f, ; meaning of name, 55 ; moult, 5 
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Penis, in Anaeriformes, 108 ; in R«titae» 26 
Pennae, 2 

Pmnttk^ 244, 245; P. ecattdaia, 244, 
250, 251 

Pwthdria ardent, 577 

Perdicixifte, 198, 2^4, 218 

Perdieula, 228; P. argoondah, 228; P. 

osto^tca, 228 

Perdix, 202, 224 ; P. 5af5ato, 226 ; P. 
cinerea, ^4 ; P. dailHca, 225 ; P. 
hodgtaniae, ^25 ; P. 224 ; P. 

tifanica, 225 

Perdiz, 885 ; cbioo, 185 ; comun, 185 ; 
grande, 184 

Perdrix d'Angleterre, 828 
Pericrocotut, 625, 526 
Perisoreua ii^austus, 554 
Peristoglosta, 678 

Perittera, 826-328, 334 ; P, cinerea, 839 ; 
P. geoffroyi, 839 ; P. mmdkoura, 
339 f. 

PeriBterinae, 825 f., 884 f. 

Peristeropodea, 186, 190 
Perkins, on Drepantdidae, 562 n. 

Pemis, 148, 172 ; P. apivorus, 172 ; 
P. celebentis, 172 ; P. cristatus, 172 ; 
P. ptUcrhynchus, 172 ; P. tweeddcUii, 
172 

Pervioiis nostrils, 11 
Petasqphora, 430, 484 
Petherick, on Bcdaenic^t, 94 n. 

Petit Due, 412 

Petrel, 54, 59 f. ; breast-bone, 7 f. ; deriva- 
tion of name, 68 ; habits, 61 f. ; nostrils, 
11 ; size, 61 ; Diving, fe ; Giant-, 63, 
65 ; Leach's, 68 ; Storm-, 62, €5, 68 ; 
Wilson's, 65 

Pelrochdid/m, 622, 528, 525 ; P. nigricans, 
524, 525 

Pdrotca, 511, 615, 516 
Petronia, 586 ; P. hiachydactyla, 586- 
587 

Petrophatta albipemit, 887 
Pmcaea, 585 
Peucedmmut, 578 
Ptzophapt toliiariut, 828, 380 f. 
Pezoporut, 864, 365 ; P. formosus, 867 
PJuAotreron, 826, 348 ; P. ame^stina, 
848 

Phacdlodomut, 484, 487 
Phaenopepla, 629 ; P, nUena, 580 
Phamoptila, 529 ; P. melaiwmrUha, 580 
Phaen&rrhvna, 826 ; P, goHaih, 845 
Pkaeomit, 518, 515 

PhaMthon, 70-72 ; fossO, 86 ; P. aethereue, 
72, 78 ; P. aTnerummt, 72 n. ; P.ftavi- 
rostfis, 72 ; P, rttbricasida, 72 
Phaethontida^ 70, 72 ; habito, 72 t 
PhaStharmt, 427, 480, 481, 435 
Phaethomithinae, 485 
PhaUhuaa magnirottrit, 814 
Phalacroooraddae, 70, 75 


PKcdaoroecfrax, 70- 72, 75 ; fossil, 86 ; 
habits, 78 t ; P. e^ricanut, 77 ; P. 
catho, 75 76 ; P. caruncnlatus, 77 ; 

P. dilqphus, 76 ; P. featherstoni, 77 ; 
P. graculut, 77 ; P. imperialit^ 77 ; P. 
hicidut, 77 ; P. nonoe heUmdiae, 76 ; 
P. onahwi, 77 ; P. pdagious, 76 ; P. 
peryncillatus, 77 ; P. p%tnct<Um, 77 ; 
P, pygmaeut, 78 ; P. 77 ; P. 

vaWus; 77 

PheUaenoptUua, 417 ; P. nutiaUi, 416 
Phalanges, of lingers, 9 ; of toes, 10 
Phalarope, 270 ; Grey, 278 ; Red-necked, 
279 

Phalaropodinae, 278 f. 

Phalaropus, 269, 270 ; bright colour of 
hen, 4 ; male incubates, 271 ; P. /w/t- 
carius, 278 ; P. kyperboreus, 278 f. ; P. 
wiUtoni, 279 

Pkalcdbaenus, 162 ; P. aXbigxtlaris, 152 ; 
P. caruncvlatns, 152 ; P. megcUopterus, 
152 

Phapt, 327, 828, 834 ; P. chalcoptera, 
388 ; P. degans, 338 
Pharaoh's hen, 145 

PharoTnacrus, 441 ; P. moctnno, 441, 442 
444, 444 ; P.pavontnus, 442 
Phases of colour in owls, 400 
Phasianidae, 186, 198, 219 ; habits, 202 f. 
Phasianinae, 1^, 204, 206 
Phasianus, 199-202 ; fossil, 240 ; P. 
cJirysomdas, 210 ; P. colchicvt, 210, 
211, 212; P. decoUatus, 210; P. 
eUgana, 210 ; P. eUioti, 211 ; /*. 
fonnoaanus, 210, 211 ; P. huvnias, 
21 If P. mongolicus, 211 ; P. persicus, 
210 ; P. principalis, 210 ; P. reevesi, 
211, 212 ; P. saUchtuntnsis, 210, 211 ; 
P. shaim, 210; P. soemxnefringi, 211, 
212 ; P. atravchi, 210 ; P. tarimenais, 
210 ; P. tcyrquatua, 210-212 ; P. versi- 
color, 210-212 ; P. vlangali, 210 ; P. 
zerafahanicaa, 210 
Phasidua, 201 ; P. wi^er, 206, 206 
Pheasant, 192, 198, 199, 202, 203, 211, 
493 ; in Britain, 210 ; Argus-, 207 ; 
Blood-, 217; Copper-,212; Crow-, 366; 
Eared, 214 ; Golden, 209 f. ,* Green, 
212 ; Homed, 216 ; Impeyan, 215, 216; 
Koklas, 212 ; Lady Amherst's, 210 ; 
Native, 198 ; Peacock-, 208 ; Pukras, 
212 ; Beeves's, 212 ; Bing-necked, 210; 
(Ruffed Grouse), 238; Silver-, 218; 
Snow-, 214, 229 ; Stinkiug, 242 
Phedina, 528 

Phegomia, 269 ; P. nvitckdli, 292 
PheucHoua, 585 

Phibalum, 479, 480, 482, 488; P.flavi- 
roatnit, 480 

PhilacU canagica, 182 
PhUemm, 564-567 ; mimicry, 548 n., 568 ; 
P. cinmcukUiu, 567 
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PKUepitta^ 471 ; P. jala, 471, 471 ; P. 

icMegelit 471 1 
Philepittidae, 469, 471 
PhiUtaemSt 679 ; P. socius, 677 
PkUohda wimww, 290 
PhUortyx fctsciatus^ 281 
Phitnoms vnfuscatmt 101 
PhloeocrypteSf 486 

Phlogof/thoSy 826, 885 ; P. kubaryif 836 ; 
P. Ivxomca, 885 ; P. rufigiday 336 ; P, 
stairif 836 ; P. tri$tigma^ 886 
Phlogopsis, 488 
Phlogothmupu^ 675 
Phoebe, 476 

Phoebetria^ 60 ; P. fuliginoaa^ 63 
Phoe7iicocercmy 479, 480 ; P. camifex, 480 
Plwtnixonaim minor ^ 107 
Phoenicoparru^ andinua^ 107 
PkoenicophaMaf 352 ; P. pyrrhocephalmi 
857 

Phoenicophainae, 351, 857 ; habits, 367 
Phoenicopteri, 70 f., 105 1., 108 
Phoenicopteridae, 70, 106 f., 112 ; appar- 
ently shed wing-quills simultaneously, 
4 ; habits, 107 

Phomicopteru8y fossil, 108 ; sifting appara- 
tus of bill, 12, 107 ; young, 107 ; P. 
andinua^ IOC, 107 ; P. chilensia^ 106 ; 
P. jameai^ 106, 107 ; P. minor, 106, 
107 ; P. roaeuBt 106 fc, 106 ; P. ruder, 
105 f. 

Pholidangesy 659 ; P. leucogaater, 660 f. 
Pholidoimiaf 670 
Phonipara, 683, 686 . 

PhoiiygammvSy 545, 650, 551 ; P. jamesi, 
648 

PhoTorhcLchoSj 44 ; fossil, 260 ; P. gracUis^ 
46 ; P. inflatitSy 45 ; P. longiaaimuat 46 ; 
P. modicua^ 45 ; P. platygnathua^ 46 ; 
P. aekuenaia^ 46 

Photodilua^ 398, 400 ; P. hadiuSy 404 f. 
PJwyx pmrpnirea^ 93 
Phrygilua^ 586 
PhyUergcUta^ 614 
Phylloacopua^ 614, 515, 617, 618 
Phylloatrephua^ 504, 506 
Ph^UnnUf 483 ; A anguatiroatris^ 483 ; 
P. TairnondUy 483 ; P. rara, 483 ; P. 
rw^ito, 483 

Phytotomidae, 469, 483 
Piaya, 861, 867 ; P. cayana, 857 
IHcOf 662 ; P. mauriUmim^ 856, 552, 658 ; 
P. nvMaUi^ 553 ; P% rustic 855, 658, 

054 

Picador, 426 

Picariae, 876 ; of Nitzsch, 466 
Picarli, 466 
PiocUharteat 552, 556 
Pici, 876, 446 f. ; toes, 10 
Piciocrvua colutnbiamta, 658 
Picidae, 445, 457 f. 

« Piciuaa, 457 t, 464 ; hat^ts, 45% t 


Picoidea, 462.; P. tridactylua, 462 
PieolapteSf 487 
Piculet, 464 
Picumninae, 464 

PicurrmuBf 462, 464 ; P. q/ricanua^ 464 ; 

P. micromegaaf 464 ; P. ochrctceua^ 464 
Pious, 464; bill, 12; fossil, 465; P. 
martiua, 458, 468 , 464 ; P. ohaoUiuay 
462 

Pie, 175 ; Sea-, 276 
Pierrot, 862 

Piezorh/ynchua, 507, 509 ; P. clwysomdaa^ 
507 

Pigafetta, on Bird of Paradise, 543 
Pigeon, 325 f. ; breeds of, 327 n. ; origin 
of domestic, 327, 844 ; habits, 327 f. ; 
operculum of nostrils, 11 ; Brush 
Bronze-wing, 838 ; Common Bronze- 
wing, 338 ; Crested Bronze-wing, 337 ; 
Crowned, 333, 334 ; Fruit-, 325, 327, 
328, 344-347 ; Ground-, 326, 327, 338 ; 
hollondais, 346 ; Partridge Bronze- 
wing, 337 ; Passenger-, 327, 842 ; 
Plumed Bronze-wing, 337 ; Rock-, 324, 
344; Snow-, 344; Tooth-billed, 826, 
882, 383 ; Tumbler-, 827 ; Wood-, 827, 
328, 344 ; White-bellied, 336 
Pigment of feathers, 8, 3 n. 

Pi^y Parrot, 371 f. 

Pd^odim pUeatuSy 90 
Pimlico, 567 

Pingr^, on Solitaire, 330 f. 

Pintados, 204 
Pintail — see Duck 

Pipiky 196; P. cujvhiy 197; P. cuma- 
neriaia, 197 ; P. jacutingay 197 

Pipiloy 686 

Pipit, 498 f. ; habits, 600 f. ; Meadow-, 
354, 500 ; moult, 5 ; Red-throated, 600 ; 
Richard’s, 600 ; Rock-, 600 ; Tawny, 
600 ; Tree-, 600, 5Q1 ; Water-, 500 
Pipra ItucocUlay 478 ; P, mentaliSy 478 ; 
P. aerenoy 478 ; P. awiviaaimay 478 ; 
P. veltUinay 478 

Pipreoltty 480, 482,; P. ri^eriy 488 
Pipridae, 469, 477 f. ; habits, 479 
Piprinae, 477 f. 

PiprisoTnOy 671 
PipriteSy 477 

PUangusy 476 ; P. holivianmy 476 
Pithecophagoy 146 ; P.j^eryiy 160 
Pithyay 488, 489 

PittOy 469 f. ; P. angolenaisy 471 ; P- 
baudiy 471 ; P- brackyuTUy 470 ; P. 
cdtmkay 470 f. ; P. cuculkUOy 470 ; P. 
cyanaOy 471 ; P. cyaiwptemy 471 ; P- 
granatincty 471 ; P. iris, 471 ; P. 
macklotiy 471 ; P. moonma, 471 ; P. 
moluocenais, 470 ; P. novae guineaty 
470 ; P. nymphay 471 ; P. oaUaiy 470 ; 
P. aVrepitanay 471 
PdiMomOy 488 
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PitUdt^ 469 f., 472 ; habits, 469 t 
Pitylm, m 

582 ; P, gymmo^haia^ 582 
Wanderer, 190 
Plant-ontters, 488 

Plantain -eater, 851, 859 £, 489 ; habits, 
860 £ ; toes, 10 

PltUaleOy 100; bUl, 12; fossil, 105; young, 
105 ; P. 108, 104 ; P. ^vipesy 
104 ; P. leucm)dia, 100, 108, 104, 100; 
P, minoTy 108, 104 ; P, regioy 108, 104 
Plataleinae, 99 £ ; habits, 108 
PUUgoercusy 868, 864, 867 ; P. eUgans, 
867 £ ; P. eximittSy 868 
PltUglophuSy 582 
Platyrhynchinae, 478 £ 

Platyrhgnchusy 478 
Platysmuru8y 552 ; P. (Utrrimusy 553 
Platystiray 506, 507 

PlectrophenaXy 583, 586; P. nivalisy 584 

£, 086 

Plectropterinae, 111, 183 f. 

Plectropterusy 111-118 ; P. gambcTisU, 134 ; 
P. nigefy 134 ; P. rUppeUiy 134 ; P. 
sdoanusy 134 
PlectrorhynchaSy 565 

PlegadiSy 100 ; P. falcindLuSy 101 ; P. 

guarauTUiy 101 ; P. ridgwayiy 101 
Plhiy, on death of Aeschylus, 151 ; on 
TrochiluSy 426 
PloceeUay 577 y 579 
Ploceidae, 576 £, 582 ; habits, 578 f. 
Ploceinae, 577 £ 

Ploceipasaer mahaZi, 579 
Plocemy 577, 579 ; P. baya, 578, 579 
Plottuiy 70-72 ; habits, 80 £ ; P. anhinga, 
79 ; P. chaniriiy 80 ; P. Umillantiy 80 ; 
P. trhdanogcuieTy 80, 80 ; P. nanusy 
fossil, 86 ; P. tiovcie hoUanduie, 79 £ ; 
P. parvus, fossil, 86 

Plover, 268, 270; Crab-, 268, 296; Golden, 

272 ; Green, 275 ; Grey, 272 ; Kentish, 
273; Kill-deer, 274; Little Ringed, 

273 ; Norfolk, 297 ; Ringed, 273, 278, 
295 

Plomae, 2 
Plumule, 2 

PluvianeUus sodabilis, 276 
Pluvianusy 298 ; P. aegyptius, 295 
Pneumaticity, of Ckauna, 109 ; of Sfida, 72 
PnoHSpyga, 521, 522 
Pochai^ 122 
Podagtr, 416 
Podargidae, 415-417, 419 
PodarguSy A\5y 417, 419 ; P. cuvitriy 417 
PodMOy 267 ; P. peUrsi, 268 ; P. 
galensiSy 267 

Podicipedidae, 49, 52;fnnctionlesstail, 26; 

habits, 53 £ ; structure, etc. , 49 £ 
Podicip«i«s, 49 

Podieipes auriUts, 58 ; P. caliparaeus, 
58 ; P, criatoduSy 58 ; P. d&minir 


cusy 58 ; P. Jluviatilis, 52, 59 ; P. 
griseigmay 58 ; P. gularia, 52 ; P. 
hciboeUiy 58 ; P, nestor, 58 ; P. nigri^ 
colUsy 58 ; P. pAxdniy 58 ; P. roUandi^ 
53 ; P. rvjipectusy 58 ; P. Uscmnofwskiiy 
58 ; P. tricoloTy 58 
Podilymbusy 49 ; P. podkaps, 58 
PodoeeSy 558 ; P. biddulphi, 558 ; P. 
hisndersoniy 558 ; P. htmilis, 558, 559 ; 
P. panderiy 558 

PoecUofutta hahamensis, 125 ; P. trythro- 
rkynchay 125 ; P. gcdapagenaiSy 125 
PoeocephoduSy 364 ; P. robustus, 865, 869 
Poiipkila mirabilis, 578 
Pogonorhynchus, 448, 449 ; P. dubius, 
449 £ 

PogonomiSy 565, 567 

Polioa&ua ichthyaStus, 164 ; P. plumbeusy 
164 

Poliohierax insignisy 174 ; P. seniitor- 
quatuSy 174 
PoliolcphtcSy 505 
PoluptilUy 514, 518 
Polioptilinae, 509, 514, 515 
Pollex, 8 

Polyborinae, 146-148, 151 £ 

Polyboroides, 146 ; P, radiatus, 154 ; P. 
typicuSy 154 

PolyhoruSy 146-148, 152, 158 ; P. ckeri- 
wayy 152 ; P. lutomSy 152 ; P. iharuSy 
151, 162 

Polygamy, in Galline Birds, 202 ; ques- 
tionable in OpisthocomuSy 242 
Polygonal bodies imbedded in vanes, 8 
Polymyodi, 466 

Polyplectrony 200, 202, 203, 208 ; P. 
biecUcaratum, 208 ; P, chinquis, 208 ; 
P. germainiy 208 ; P. inocellatusy 208 ; 
P. napoleonisy 208; P. nehrkomctey 208; 
P. scMeiermacheriy 208 
PolytvmSy 427 
Pomatorhinusy 502, 604 
PonuUostomuSy 668 

Poor Soldier, 567 
Poor- Will, 417 

Porphyrio, 248, 245, 246, 250 ; P. caeru- 
leacensy fossil, 251 ; P. (xieruleits, 250 ; 
P. mackiriio^iy fossil, 251 ; P. rtperta, 
251 ; P. veteruruy 250 
Porphyriola, 244 ; P. aXUni, 960 ; P. 

imrtinicoy 250 ; P. parva, 250 
Porphgriopsy 244 ; P. craasvrostrisy 250 ; 

P. melanopSy 250 
Porphyriamis nesiotis, 244, 249 
Porphyrocephalus spuriusy 867 
Port ^puont Hen, 805 
Pormna hadZom, 246, 248 ; P. carcHiruiy 
248 ; P. mwruettay 248 
PoTzamdOy 244, 246 ; P. palmeri, 249 £ 
Post-thorado rib, 6 
Posterior limbs, 9 
Pooch, 21 ; gular, in Bustards, 261 
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Poule Rouge, 251 

Powder-down, feathers, 8; patches, 22 ; in 
Acoipitres, 147 ; in Ardeae, 87 ; in 
Artamug, 581 ; in Rurypygidae, 266 ; 
in Falconidae, 147 ; in Oymil^erua^ 481 ; 
in Lepio$omay 878 ; in MeaUea^ 187 ; 
in Pc^argidae, 416 ; in Psittaci, 864 ; 
in Bhino^tus^ 264 ; in Tinamidoe, 188 
Praecoces, 22 
Praemaxilla, 11 

Prairie, Chicken, 284 ; -Hen, 235 ; Lesser 
Prairie-Hen, 286 

Pratincolay 610, 616 ; P. rubetra, 611 
Pratincole, 268, 298 f. 

Pre-Tertiary Birds, 2 
Presphenoid, 11 
Primaries, 20 , 22 

Principal shaft, or rhachis of feather, 3 
Priniay 614, 618 
Priocellay 61 ; P. gladalafidesy 67 
Priqfinm cinereuSy 67 
Pricniy 60, 61, 66, 112; sifting apparatus 
of bill, 12 ; P. ariely 66 ; P. deaolatuSf 
66 

PrimirhynchuSy 380 
Prioniturus, 363 

Prionochilnsy 670, 671 ; P. nqualiduSy 
671 ; P. vincenSy 670 
Primvoduray 661 ; P. newtoniaruiy 548, 
651 

Prionopinae, 681 f. 

PrimiopSy 532 

PrionotduSy 441 , 442 ; P. temnumsy 443 f. 
Prismatic, hues in feathers, cause of, 3 ; 

structure of vanes, 4 
PriatorhamphuSy 570 

ProceUariay 62, 67 f. ; P. pelagicay 67, 

68 ; P. tethysy 68 

Procellariidae, 69 f. ; habits, 61 f. 
Procellariiformes, 69 f., 70 
Procellariinae, 59, 60, 65 f. 

Procelatemay 311 

Pfocnty 623-625 ; P. furcatay 525 ; P. 
taperay 528-525 

Procnemial, 22 ; process, of Colymbi- 
fonues, 49 
ProcniaSy 676, 676 
Procoelous, 6 

Prodotiacusy 451 f. ; P, iiisignisy 462 ; P. 
regulusy 462 

Progwra gallinaceOy fossil, 850 
Proheroditta owmiy fossil, 95 
Promeropay 668, 669 ; P. cqfer, 670 
Propelargit8y fossil, 99 
Proaobonia Imcopteroy 288 
Proathemaderoy 666, 667 ; P. nome ssea- 
landiaey 067 
ProtHnay fossil, 106 
Protonotarioy 573 
Proventriculus, 12 
Provinces, 17 
Proximal, 22 


PrymwicantkcLy 427 ; P. pcpelarUy 488 f. 
Paalidcprocncy 622-526 ; P. nit^ 622, 
624 

PaattriOy 688, 689 
Paaltriparua, 638-640 
Pamnathia, 616 

Paariaomu8yi68y 469; P. dalhoimaey 468 f. 
Paarogloaaoy 669 

PaephotuSy 866 

Paeudapteryx graeUiay fossil, 40 
PaeudocheUdoriy 630, 681 
Paevdocolapteay 484, 487 
Paeudodacniay 676 
Paeudogeranuay 264 
Paeudogerygoney 607 ; P. ruhray 607 
Pamdogryphuay 187 ; P. californiantLay 
139 

Paeudogypay 143 ; P. africarvuay 146 ; P. 

hengaZenaiSy 145 
PaendoneatoTy 662 
PaeudorhecteSy 632 
Paeudotantalua ibiBy 97 
PaeydotriccvSy 474 
Pailopogon pyrolophusy 450 
Pailorhamphuay 488 
PailorhimtSy 558 

Psittaci, 861 f., 361 f., 376; bill, 12; 
cere, 11 ; clavicles sometimes absent, 
8 ; habits, 364 f. ; metatarsals, 10 ; 
toes, 10 ; voice, 13 
Psittaddae, 361, 362 f., 366 f. 

Psittacinae, 362 f., 367 
Paittaciroatray 662, 563 
PsUtaaalay 363, 864, 368, 370 
Psittacusy 364 ; fossil, 375 ; P. erithacuay 
362, 369, 370 ; P. timnehy 869 
Paophia crepitanay 257 , 258 ; P. leuco- 
pteray 258 ; P. napenaia, 258 ; P. obscuray 
268 ; P. ochropteray 258 ; P. viridiSy 
266 

Psophiidae, 243, 256, 257 f. ; habits, 258 
PaophodeBy 503 

Ptaimigan, 204, 240 ; claws shed, 203 ; 
moult, 5 

Ptereryihriuay 632, 638 
Pteridophoray 645 ; P. albei'tiy 548 
PtemiaUay 226 f. ; P. afeTy 226 ; P. 
hoehmiy ' 226 ; P. cranckiy 226 f. ; P. 
humholdtiy 226 ; P. infuacatuBy 226 ; 
P. leucoacepuBy ^28 ; P, nudicoUiay 225 ; 
P. rubricoUiSy 226 ; P. rufipictuay 226 ; 
P. svxiinaoniy 226 

PtarocUay 268, 321 f. ; fossil, 826 ; P. 
arenaritiay 823 ; P. incinctuay 823 ; P. 
oarfpMUuay 828 ; P. decoratv^y 828 ; P. 
fb^iatuay 822, 323 ; P. gtdtwraUay 828 ; 
P. lichtenateiniy 322, 828 ; P. ^pmdri- 
cincttiay 323 ; P. peraonatusy 828 ; P. 
variegatuay 823 

Pteroclidae, 268, 821 f. ; habits, 822 f^ ; 
toes, 10 

Pteroclo-Columbine, 268, 821 
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322 ; P. aUheOa^ 823 ; P. 
tamatw, 824 ; P. namofuot 324 ; P. 
0eHeffiaiHs, 824 

Pterogloasus^ 456 ; P. aracarif 456 ; P. 
heaukamaiai, 454« 456'; P. UmwUust 
456 

P^afaMift^MittZa^ 184 

427 ; P. UmmincUt 480, 484 
PUr^^o^heya, 525, 526 
Pteroptodudae, 4^, 469, 490 
Ptefn^piachna^ 490, 491 ; P, uMccUia, 
491 ; P. TvbeGula, 490 
Pterygoid, 11 

Pterylae, feathered spaces, 2 
Pterylographie, of f^itzscb, 2 
Pterylosis, 2 
Ptiloehloriiiae, 477 f. 

Ptilochloris, 478 P. aqmmatOf 479 
PtUogenys caudatui, 529 ; P. 

580 

PUlonorhynchidae, 496 
PtUopacKys fuacusy 219 
Ptil^us, 826, 827, 847 ; P. aurantiifronay 
848 ; P. dupetU-thmuiraiy 347 ; P. 
acUtuay 825, 348 ; P. jambuy 347 ; P. 
nanusy 848 ; A auperiwy 848 ; P. 
awainaoniy 347 

PtilorhiBy 544, 550, 551 ; P. rtiagnifica^ 
545 ; P. paradiaea, 545 ; P. victoriaSy 
551 

Ptilorhynchidae, 543 

PtUorhynchuay 550, 551 ; P. violaceuay 
549, 549 , 551, 552 
PtUoadera veraicdory 878 
PtilotUy 565<567 ; P. liwhaia^ 564 
Ptychorhamphuay 816 ; P. almUicuay 318 
Pubis, 9, 9 

PuerdaiOy 201, 212 ; P. eaataneay 212 ; 
P. darvjmiy 218 ; P. macrolophay 212 ; 
P. meyeriy 212 1 ; P. nipcUenaia, 212 ; 
P. xarUhoapikiy 213 
Paff.l»rd, 445,447 
Puffin, 816, 317 ; Tufted, 317 
P^jflnuay 60, 66 ; fos^ 69 ; P. angtorum, 
66 ; P. cuaimiliay 66 ; P. brevicaudoy 
68 ; P. conradUy fossil, 69 ; P. eyer- 
maniy fossil, 69 ; P. gravUy 66 ; P. 
griamay 66 ; P. 66 ; P. obacuruay 

66 ; P. yeUcouMiMy 66 
Patto^, 165 
Pycnaspidean, 479 

Pycnonotidae, 504 f., 581 ; habits, 505 f. 
^crumotuay 855, 505 ; P kaenuiTrhouay 
506 ; P. OMfUkopyguay 506 
PycnopygitUy 565 
PycnorhoMphmy 584 
Pyoraft, on Archaetpieryxy 28 n. 
Pygarrhicuay 484 
PygmortUay 480 
Pygopodes, 49 

PygiptUay 488, 489 ; P. moi^ariitUay 
488 1 


Pygoaodeay 55 ; P. adeUaty 57 ; P. tami- 
atOy 57 

Pygostyle, 6, 8 ; absent in ArcAaeopiaryx, 
25 ; abmt in Hesperomithes, 25, ^ ; 
absent in Batitae, 25, 26; absent in 
Unamidae, 25, 26, 182 ; occasionally 
found in Apuiyx, 26 n. ; occasionally 
found in StrutkiOy 26 n, 

Pyrangoy 575 
Pyreneateay 577 
PyriglanOy 489 

I^/rooephfOlua, 478, 474 ; P. rufyineua 474- 
477 

Pyroderuay 479, 481 ; P, orenoccnaiSy 483 
PyrcmidaencLy 577. 579 ; P. 

577 

PyrrhpcomXy 552, 558 
P^KoUufnmay 518 

Pyrrhvla, 588 ; P, mucUatOTj 584 ; P. 

ewropaetty 584 
Pyrrhvlau^ 497, 498 
Pyrrhuloxia, 583 
Pyrrhuphonidy 576 

Quadrate bone, 11, 26 ; in ffeaperomisy 
26, 47 ; in IchthyomiSy 26, 94 ; in 
Katitaes 26 ; in Tmamidae, 26, 182 
Quadratojugal, 11 

Quail, 199, 200, 203, 220 f. ; Bush-, 228; 
Bustard-, 188 ; Button-, 186. 188 ; 
Chinese, 219 ; Common, 220 ; Least 
Swamp-. 219 ; Painted, 219 ; Swamp-, 
219 f. 

Quebranta-huesos, 145 
Queest, 344 

Qmergnedulay 112 ; Q, drcuiy 125 ; Q. 
eyanoptertiy 125 ; Q. diacoray 125 ; Q. 
punct, 125 ; Q. veraicolory 125 
QuarulOy 479, 481 
Quezal, 441, 442, M4 
Quill, or barrel of feather, 3 
Quills shed simultaneously by Anatidae, 4, 
113 ; by Phoenicopteridae, 4, 107 j by 
Ballidae, 4 n. 

Quiscalinae, 579 t 

Quiacaluay 581 ; Q, veraicolory 580 

Quit-quit, 572 f. 

Baces of birds, 15 
Rackelbahn, 237 
Raeqnet-shaped, 22 
Badii,2 
Badius, 8, 8 

Bail, 248-247 ; breast-bone, 7 ; flightless, 
244 ; lose wing-quilU dmultaneously, 
4 n. ; Clapper-, 245, 246 ; Kiug-, 246 ; 
Land-, 2^, 248, M ; Sora-, 248 ; 
mter-, 245, 246; Weka-, 248, 245, 247 
Bain-bird, 557, 460, 468 
Bain-gooito;, 52, 

Bainl^^ 484 ^ 
aaUietda, 244, ^46, 248 
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Ridlidae, 248 U 246 
HaUinct, 248 

Ealltu, fossil, 251 ; M, aquaiicua, 246 ; R, 
er^aUana^ 246 ; K degana, 246 ; R, 
longiroatria^ 246 ; R^ maculatua, 246 ; 
R, fn4Jid(^i(moi/nen^ 246 ; R. aandm^ 
cenaia^ 251 ; R. vi/rginianua^ 246 
Kami, 2 

Ramsay, on Cassowaries, 84 n. 

Raptoiial, 154 

Ratitae, 109 ; coracoid and scapula fused, 
8 ; incisura ischiadica, 9 ; meaning of 
name, 7 ; no pygostyle, 6 n. ; structure, 
26 ; a subdivision of Neomithes, 28 f. 
Rattle wing, 121 
Raven, 554, 555, 666, 556 
Razorbill, 316, 317, 820 f. 

Rectrices, 20 , 21, 22 ; in Arckoitopieryx^ 
25 ; no true, in Grebes, 50 
RtcurviToatrOy 268, 269 ; R, arnericarta^ 
278 ; it andincu, 278 *, R, avoceUa^ 278 ; 
it novae hoUandme^ 278 ; it rvhri- 
coUia, 278 
Red Bird, 881 
Redbreast, 516 

Redpoll, 583, 584, 586 ; beak elongated 
in summer, 5 n. 

Redshank, 288 ; Dusky, 288 ; Spotted, 
283 

Redstart, 511, 612 , 515-617 ; American, 
612 n., 574 ; Black, 511 
Redwing, 226, 510 
Reed-Pbeasant, 541 f., 641 
Reeve, 285 
Regent-bird, 649 

Regerhinua^ 147 ; R. cayennensiSf 173 ; 
it megarhynchusy 173 ; R. undTiatuSy 
173 ; R* Maoniy 178 
Regions, of Heilprin, 16 f. ; of Huxley, 
15 f. ; of Newton, 16 f. ; of Sclater, 15 
f. ; of Wallace, 15 f. ; of others, 16 f. 
Regulidae, 495 
Regulinae, 509 
Reguluay 518-515, 617, 518 
Reinliardt, on Dodo, 330 
Reinwardtoenaay 326 ; if. hrovmiy 343 ; 
if. reinwardtiy 843 

Remiges, 21, 22 ; primarii, 20 ; secundorii, 
20 ; of Cassowaries, 88 
Re^niomiay 45 
ReA 379 

Reptilia, difference from Birds, 1 f. 
Retidukted, 10 
Rbachis of feather, 8 

Rbampbastidae, 445, 448, 458 f. ; habits, 
464 f. 

Rhamph^aatuaf 464, 456 ; if. artely 466 , 
456 ; if. ca/rinaiuay 455 ; it toco, 455, 
456 ; R, viteUintia, 455 
Rhamphocaanua, 488 

Rfiamphococcyx, 852 ; if. calorkynchuay 
« 857 
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Rhamphocodua, 575 ; if. braailiua, 576^ 

676 

Rhamphocorya, 497 

Rkemphodon, 426, 480, 481, 485 ; if. 

naeviua, 482 
RJiamphamantia, 851 

Rhamphomioron heteropogout 487 ; R 
microrhynchumy 487 
Rhamphotheca, 11 ; of Ratitae, 26 
RheOy 80 f. ; breast-bone, 7 ; feathers, 
82 ; fossil, 81 ; if. americana, 80 f., 21; 
if. danoiniy 80 f.; if. maerorhynchoL, 80 
Rbeae, 26, 30 f., 88 
RhecteSy 531, 532 
Rheidae, structure, etc., 30 f. 

Rhdnaidiiuay 199, 200 ; if. ocdlataa, 208 
Rhinoceros-bird, 561 
Rhinochetidae, 248, 268 f. 

Rhinochetua, 186, 187, 248 ; habits, 265 ; 
operculum of nostrils, 11 ; if. jvhatua, 
263 f., 264 

Rhinocryptay 490, 491 ; if. lanceolaia, 49(^ 
491 

RhinogryphuSy 140, 152; if. aurOy 140; 

if. buirovianva, 140 ; if. pernigevy 140 
RhingplaXy 390, 391 ; if. vigit, 393 
Rhinopomaatu8y 397 
RhinoptUuay 296 
RhinorthOy 361 

Rhipiduroy 506, 608 ; if. motadUoldeay 
608 

Rhizothera dvlitenaia, 226 ; if. UmgiroatriSy 
225 

RhodacanthUy 562-564 

Rhodinocinclay 516 

Rhodoneaaa caryophyllaceoy 184 

Rkodoatethiay 300, 301, 304 ; if. roaeoy 310 

RhopocicKUiy 504 

Rhopodytesy 862, 867 

Rhopophilusy 618 

Rhopoterpey 488 

Rhyacomia, 616 

Rhynchaaay 268, 270 ; male incubates, 
271 ; if. australis, 292 ; if. capenaia, 
292 ; if. semicollarisy 292 
RhynchocyduSy 473 
Rhynchopid^ae, 800 
Rhynchopinae, 300 f., 810 
RhynchopSy Sul, 810; habits, 804; if, aXbi- 
coUiSy 310 ; if.' flaviroairia, 810 ; if. 
irdarcedensy 810 ; R* rndanwra, 810 ; Jt 
nigra, 310 

RhyifichoHyx dnetua, 282 ; it apodio- 
steOiuSy 282 
RkyrdihfistrvihuSy 588 
Rhynchotusy 188 ; it rnaxadUxitlia, 184; 

R, rufeacenSy 184 f., 184 
Rhytidoceros plicatua, 894 ; if. aubni^ 
Mia, 898 ; R undulatUa, 894 
Rib, 6, 7 
Rictal, 22 
Ridge of bill, 20 

2 3 
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Eijlged structoe of vanes qt feathers, 8 
Rldgway, oa Ardea ocdderUalis, 98 ; ou 

Gcoaiidae, 95 n. ; 6a Diasura, 96 a. ; 
on Humming-bird^ 482 ; see Baird 
Rifleman, 472, 545 n. ; -bird, 545 
Riporre, 288 

301 ; R brevirodriSj 303, 806 ; -R. 
tridaetyl^ 805 f. 

Road-runner, 857 

Robin, 354, 512, 515, 516 ; American, 
510 ; Australian, 511 ; Cape-, 512 n. ; 
Corean, 512 ; Hill-, 508 ; Indian, 512 
n. ; Japanese, 512 ; Persian, 512 ; New 
Zealand 512 n. 

Roc, 26, 43 

Rock-hopper, 56, 58, 08 
Roller, 376 1, 467 ; habits, 877 f. ; Ground- 
376, 378 

RoUulus, 199,‘ 200 ; JR, fwUroul^ 221 

Roofed, of tad, 22 

Rook, 552, 554, 556 

Rose-sucker, 426 

Rosenberg, v., on Nasitema, 872 

RosiratxUOy 292 

146, 147, 149 ; R, aociabUis. 
171 

Rotche, 821 

Rothschild, on Apteryx^ 89 ; on Bird of 
Paradise, 550 ; on Drepanididae, 562 
n, ; on Moubara, 262 n, 

Roy, on Flight, 61 n. 

Royal Birds, 136 
RubigtUa^ 505 
Rue, 48 

Rnff, 284, 270, 285 
Rump, 20 

Rupicola, 479, 480 ; dances of, 482 ; nest, 
482 f. ; R. crocm, 480 
Eupicolinae, 479 f. 

Rupomia magnirostrU^ 167 ; R. nattereri, 
167 ; R pucherani, 167 ; R, rujicavdat 
167 ; R lidgwayit 169 ; R aaiuraia^ 
167 

RuticiUa^ 509 ; R, fmuasieri, 512 ; R, 
ph4)emcurusi 511 

Sabre-wing, 426, 435 
Saddle-back, 558 
Sage-cock, 208, 234 
Sa^ttarins, 141 
Sanitate, 22 

St Hilaire, on Aepyorms^ 48 
Baker, 179- « 

Salmon, on OrtoUcM^ 249 n. 

SalpincUs, 521, 522 
Salphm^ 571, 572 
Saltaiar, 575 

l^vadM on Anatidee, 111, . 186 ; on Birds 
of ParadiiM, 548 n. ; on Cassowaries, 88; 
on ColumbM, 825 ; on Rodidpea^ 52 ; 
on Psittacidae, 862 

'Balvddixdi/^ 118 ; 8, waigimma, 116 


Salvin, F. H., on Ashing with Cormorants 
79 ; and Brodrick, on Falconry, 148 n. ; 
see also Frbeman 

Salvin, 0., on Humming Birds, 482 ; on 
Lkmmeigeier, 151 n. ; on Motmots, 
880 n. ; on nest of PanyptUa^ 424 ; 
on classifleatiou osf Petrels, 59 u. ; see 
Sclater 

Sandeman, on Honey-guide, 452 n. 
Sanderling, 282 

Sand-Grouse — see Grouse, Sand- 
Sand-Lark, 278 

Sandpiper, 268 ; Bonaparte^s, 280; Broad- 
billed, 282 ; Buff-breasted, 282 ; Com- 
mon, 280, 286 ; Curlew-, 280 ; Green, 
271, 284 ; Marsh, 284 ; Pectoral, 280 f. ; 
Purple, 281 ; Purple, male incubates, 
271 ; Semipalmat^, 282 ; Spoon- 
bUled, 282 ; Spotted, 286 ; Stilt-, 286 ; 
White-winged, 288 ; Wood-, 284 
Sap-sucker, 461 

SapphOy 427, 484 ; S, phaony 484 ; S» 
apargcaiuruy 434 

SarcidiomiSy 111-113 ; fossil, 186 ; S, 
carunculaicL, 184 ; S. indanomtOy 134 
Sarciophorua Uciuay 27$ 

Rareogeranuay 254 
Sarcopharvopsy 468, 469 
Sarcopsy 659, 561 
Sarcorhainphidae, 187 f. 

Sarcorhamphmy 187 ; S. gryphuSy 138 f., 
189 

SaaicLy 464 
Satin-bird, 549, 649 

Saunders, on Black -headed Gull and allies, 
308 ; on Laridae, 306 f. ; on Stercora- 
riidae, 300 
Saurognathae, 457 
Sauropsida of Huxley, 1 f. 

Saurotheray 851, 357 
Sauzier, bones of Dodo, 380 
Savannah-blackbird, 859 
Savery, figure of D(^o, 829 f. 

Saxicolay 509-611 
Saxicoline, 516 
Sayorniay 475, 476 
Scales, nature of, 2 n. 

ScaniomUy fossil, 108 
Scapula, 7, 8, 8 ; unites with coracoids in 
Fregatay 72 
Scapulars, 20 , 22 
Scapus, -3 > 

Sca/rdc^eUoy 886, 340 f, ; 8, incay 341 ; 8, 
aquainoaoy 341 
Scaup, 121 

Sceloglauxy 898, 400, 401 ; S, alhifacUay 
408 

Scempoetteay ^ 544, 550 ; S, dantirostrUy 
549, 551 

Schiatoapmiy 588 f. 

SdUzoeauMy 484 

SchizorhUy 860 ; 8. concoloTy 861 • 
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Schtegdiaf 545, 550 ; S. rcspuhUca^ 547 
Schombiirgk, on Rupicola^ 482 
SciaaiTcstrunUi 559, 561 
Scissor-bill, 810 

Sclater, on classification, 14; edits transla- 
tion of NitMch’s PterylographiCy 2 n ; 
on geographical distribution, 15 f . ; on 
Alectorides and Pulicariae, 243 ; on 
Anatidae, 113 ; on method of feeding in 
Cormorant, 78 n. ; on Cotingidae, 479 ; 
on Dendrocolaptidae, 484 ; on Formi- 
sariidae, 488 ; on Galbulidae and Bncco- 
nidae, 446 n. ; on Icteridae, 579 ; on 
incubation of Ostrich, 29 ; on classifi- 
cation of Passeres, 467 ; on Penguins, 
56 n., 57 n. ; on Picariae, 376 ; on 
Pipridae, 477 n. ; on Rhamphastidae, 
455 ; ou Tanagridae, 576 n. ; on Tyran- 
nidae, 473 ; and Hudson, on Aramm^ 
257 n. ; and Hudson, on Bitterns, 88 
n. ; and Salvin, on PlUochloris huckleyiy 
479 n. 

SderoptiUtt 226 
Sclerurinae, 484 f. 

Sclerurus^ 486 

Scolephagus^ 581 ; fossil, 496 
Scolopacinae, 268, 269, 271, 289 
Scdopaxy 268-270; drumming, 272, 291; 
S. megala^ 270 ; S. minor, 270 ; S. 
rockusaeni, 290 ; S, maticvld, 289 f., 
290 ; S. aaturata, 290 ; S. stenura, 270 
Scopidae, 70, 86 f., 95 
Scops, 398, 899, 401, 403, 412 ; S, asio, 
413 ; S. brucii, 413 ; S. capnodes, 413 ; 
S. jUxmmeda, 418 ; S, giu, 412 f. ; S, 
gymnopm, 398, 413 ; S. ictcrorhynchus, 
413 ; S. leucotisy 413 ; S, magiciis, 411, 
413 ; S, nudipeSy 398, 413 ; S. mtiltiSy 
418 ; S. semitorques y 412 
S',optelu8y 397 

Scopusy 86, 87, 265 ; habits, 95 ; S, um~ 
hrettay 94, 95 

Scoter, 119 ; habits, 120 ; Surf, 120 ; Vel- 
vet, 119 

Scoioptlmy 398, 400 ; S, houvieriy 414 ; S. 

pdiy 414 ; S. ussheriy 414 
Scotomis climacurusy 418 
Screamer, Crested, 110 ; Horned, 110 
Scrub-bird, 491 
Scutellae, 10 
Scutellated, 10 
Scutelliplantar, 496 
ScytalopuSy 490 ; S magdlanicuSy 491 
Scyth/ropsy 861 ; S, novcte hdlanditu, 356 
Sea-Eagle, habits, 163 f. ; -Hen, 305 ; 
-Pheasant, 125 ; -Pie, 276 ; -Swallow, 
808, 311 

Secondaries, 20, 22 
Secretarius, 141 

Secretary-Bird, 137, 141, 141, 268 ; 

habits, 142 f. 

Seebohm, on SuiUiy 74 n. 


Seed-Snipe, 268, 296 
Seena awrantia, 814 

Sdasphorus platycercusy 438 ; 8, rufusy 
427,488 

Sdenidera, 454, 456 ; 8, piperivorOy 456 •, 
8, spectohilisy 466 

SeleucideSy 544, 550, 551 ; 8. ignotusy 
545 

Semi-rings of lironchi, 21 
8emiopteray 546, 550, 551 ; 8, waUaciiy 
548 

StneXy 152, 153 ; 8. ausiralisy 162 
Septum, of nostrils, 11 
S^comisy 518 
Sericossyphoy 675 

SericulitSy 650, 651 ; 8. mdinuSy 549, 651, 
662 

Seriema, 243, 258, 259, 260 
Serilophusy 469 
Serin, 584 

Serinus canariusy 585 ; 8, canicollisy 

585 ; 8, hortulanusy 684 
Serpentariidae, 137, 141 f. 

Serpeniarius secretariuSy 141, 141 ; habits, 

142 f. ; 8. robustusy fossil in France, 

143 

Serpophagay 475-477 

Serrated bill, 12 

SerresitiSy 826 ; 8. galeatuSy 346 

SetophagOy 678, 574 ; 8. ruticUlOy 612 n. 

Settler’s Clock, 886 

Shag, 76, 77 

Shaheen, 179 

Shank, 9 

Sharpe, on genus Ardea, 91 n. ; on Birds 
of Paradise, 543 n. ; on Brachypteri 
and Cisticolae, 513 ; on MudrofniaSy 270 
n. ; on plumage of Falconidae, 157 ; on 
OrtyxduSy 295 n. ; families of Oscines, 
list of, 495 ; on Owls, 400 ; on PodifiipeSy 
52 n. ; on Sturnidae, 659 ; on Slrixy 404 ; 
on Thamnobiae, 510 ; on Timeliidae, 502 
Sheartail, Peruvian, 438 
Shearwater, 61-63, 65, 66 ; Manx, 68 
Sheath-bUl, 268 ; bill, 11 
Sheld-Drake, 114, 128, 128 ; Ruddy, 129 
Shell-Ibis, 97 

Shelley on Capitonidae, 449 ; on Cuculidae, 
851 ; on Promerops (Nectariniidae), 
568 n, ; on Weaver-birds, 576 n. 

Shield, frontal or on bill, 12 
Shikra, 157 
Shoe-bill, 98, 94 
Shoul4er~gir^e, 8 
Shoveller, 114, 124 - 
Shrike, 473, 681 f. ; Cuckoo-, 526 f.; Great 
Grey, 684, 584 ; Grey Coly-, 527, 52t ; 
Lesser Grey, 684 ; Eed-h«cked^ 585 ; 
Wood-, 686 ; Woodchat-, 684 
Shufeldt, on dypaelus mdand^mcmy 421 lU' 
609, 610, 616, 517 . , * 

Sihioy 602 . ^ ’ * 
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Siliree, on Oom^ 867* n. ; on L^pUmma^ 
879 n. 

Sigdusy 865 
Sigmodusy 632 

SimorhyncKuiy 816, 818 ; S* cridateUuSy 
818 ; S. pusillusy 818 ; S, pyginaeusy 818 
Siptomis albicepBy 485 ; 8, hvdsoniy 487 ; 
8. maluro'idisy 487 ; 8* sordidoy 486, 
487 ; <SL striaticeps, 487 ; & sulphuri- 
feroy 487 
Sirkeer, 867 
Siskin, 684 

Sisurtty 506, 609 ; 8, inquietOy 508 
Siidloy 687, 588 

Siiiay 587, 638 ; 8. coma, 587, 538 
Sittidae, 494, 536 f. ; habits, 588 
Sittiparusy 503 
SiUosomusy 484, 487 
SitmUy 673, 574 
Sivoy 502 

Skeat, on the name Parrot, 362 
Skeleton, 5 f. ; appendicular, 5 ; axial, 5 
f. ; of Carinate Bird, 8 ; of trunk of 
Falcon, 7 

Skimmer, 800, 804 
Skin, 2 n. 

Skua, 81, 268, 300-308 ; Arctic, 305 ; 
Buffou’s, 305; Great, 302, 304; Pomato- 
rhiue, 305 

Skull, 10 f. ; of Wild Buck, 11 
Slater, bones of Solitaire, 331 
Smew, 115, 116 
Smicromisy 506, 509 
SmithomiSy 606, 509 
Snake- Bird, 79, 465 

Snipe, 268, 270; bill, 11; Common, 
290 f. ; Double, 291 ; Full, 290 ; Jack, 
292 ; Painted, 292 ; Pin-tmled, 292 ; 
Solitary, 291 ; Wood-, 291 
Snow-Coo)^ 229 ; -Partridge, 230 ; -Pheas- 
ant, 229 

Solan Goose, 78, 75, 802 
Solitaire, 325 ; habits, 331 ; of Bourbon, 
330 ; of Rodriguez, 828, 330 f. 
SonuUerioy 114 ; 8. dresaeriy 118 ; 8 md- 

lUaimcLy 118 t ; 8, apectabUiay 111, 118 

f, ; 8, v-nigrurriy 118 
Sporaeginthuay 679 

Sparrow, 584, 586 ; -Hawk, see Hawk, 
Sparrow- ; Hedge-, 854, 612, 515-517 ; 
House-, 584 ; Java-, 577 ; Song-, 686 
Spaihuray 427, 437 t 
SpatulOy 111 ; 8, capenaisy 124 ; 8, dy- 
peatay 124 ; 8 pUUaleay 124 ; 8. rhyn- 
chotiSy 124 
Spatula^ 12, 22 
Species of Birds, 15 
Speculum, 22 ; in ducks, 114 f. 

Speed of flight, 20 
Spel of CapercfUllie, 237 
BpeotytOy 898-402 ; 8 cunicularUiy 400 f., 
409 t, 410 


Sperling, on Sooty Tern, 812 n« 

S^permedOy 577 

^hecothmty 642, 548 ; 8 maadUaHiy 548 ; 
Sphenisoi, 54 f. ; fingers, 9 ; metotamis, 
10 

Spheniscidae, 54 U 71, 109 ; habits, 
56 f. 

Spbenisoiforroes, 54 1, 59 
Spheniacusy 55 ; 8* danteraw, 57 ; 8 
magdlanicusy 57 ; 8, viendicviluay 57 ; 8 
minoTy 56, 57 

Sphenoctrcuay 326, 849 ; 8fcrmoaaey 850 ; 
8, parmagnuay 860 ; 8 aUboldiy 850 ; 
8 aororitUy 860 ; 8 aphenuruay 349 t 
Sf^rwcichlOy 621 
Sphefweacuay 491 n., 514 
Sphenoproctuay 427, 435 
8phenoatafnay 588-540 
Sphenuray 517 

8phyropim8y 461 ; 8, variuay 458, 461 
Spicules beneath toes — see Toes 
Spiloglaux tiovae zacUandiaCy 409 
SpUomUy 164 ; 8. cheelay 154 ; 8. holo- 
apilnsy 154 ; 8, aulaSnaia, 154 ; 8. undu- 
latua, 154 
Spinal cord, 5 
SpindalUy 575 
SpiaxLy 683 ; 8, guimcay 587 
Spizaetuay 160 ; 8. coronatuSy 160 ; 8, 
omatiiay 160 ; 8. tyrannuSy 160 
Spiziapteryx, 146 ; 8. drcumcinctuSy 174 
Spiziaatur mdwndlmLcuay 161 
SpizUauda devay 496 
Spizixu8y 504, 505 

SpodiopaaVy 661 ; 8. burmanicuay 560 
Spoonbill, 70, 99 f., 104 ; bill, 12 ; habits, 
103 

Sporadinuay 433 
Sporaegintkua amandavOy 577 
Spring moult, 4 f. 

Spur-fowl, 218 
Squamosal, 11 
Square, of tail, 22 
Squatarda hdveticay 272 
Squatter, 337 
^achyridopsiay 503 
Stachyrisy 504 

Stactolaema anchietaey 450 ; 8, olivaceumy 
450 

Standard wing, 648 

Starling, 559, 560, 560-562 ; habits, 561 
f. ; American, 579 ; Red-winged, 580 ; 
Tree-, 659 

Stamoenaay 827 ; 8, q/anocepkaldy 885 
8teatorniay 417 ; nest, 419 ; 8 cwripenaiay 
419 

Steatomithidae, 415, 419 
Steering feathers, 21 

Steganopodes, 70 t ; nostrils, 12 ; toes, 10 
Stegano^ons, 71 
Steganopua wUaoniy 279 
Stagrwiaema monitagniiy 197 
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Btejseger^ claasiflcatiou, 14; familiefl of 
Osoines, list, 495 ; on Stercorariinae, 300 
SUlgidopUryx, 522-524 
St^ha,n4»phoiru8y 575 
Stercorariidae, 800 

Stercorariinae, 800 f., 804 ; habits, 802 t 
iiUrcomrius cre^oidattiSf 801 , 305 ; S, para- 
$Uicu8^ 801 , 805 ; S, pormtorhinuSt 801 , 
805 ; S. riehardsonif 305 
Btereornithes, 25, 43 f., 260 ; structure, 44 f. 
Sterna^ 801 , 811 ; S, aUkgena^ 813 ; S. 
oMstiiatay 814 ; S. aleutica^ 812 ; S. 
anaestheta^ 812 ; < 8 . antiUarumy 311 ; 
8, balaenarvm^ 812 ; S. hergii^ 312 ; S. 
hemateiniy 312 ; S. cantiacay 312 ; S. 
dougallU 304 , 813 ; S, deganSy 312 ; S. 
eurygnathay 312 ; S, Jimiatilisy 313 , 
813 ; S. forsteriy 314 ; 8.fr(mtali8y 812 ; 
S. fuiiginosoy 312 ; S. hirundinaceay 
813 ; SAongipenni8y 6 \^ ; loratay 812 ; 
S. lunatay 312 ; S, rmcruray 313 ; 8, 
maxivMiy 312 ; 8. tnediay 312 ; 8. mdan- 
aucheriy 811 ; 8, mdanogastzry 314 ; 8. 
minutay 311 ; 5 . nereiSy 312 ; 8. saun- 
dersiy 311 ; 8 , sinensisy 311 ; super- 
cUiariSy 811 f. ; 8. trudeauiy 311 ; 8. 
virgatay 813 ; 8. mtiaUiy 313 
Steminae, 300 f., 310 f. ; habits, 303 f. 
Sternotracheal muscles, two pairs in An- 
seriformes, 108 
Sternum, 6, 7 , 8 
Sticlonettay 111 ; 8. naeoosay 123 
8ticto8pizay 679 

Stilt, 277, 278 

Stint, Little, 279 f., 282 ; Temminck’s, 
280 

8tiphromiSy 514 

8tipituruSy 614, 517 

Stirling and Zietz on OenyoniiSy 38 n. 

Stitch bird, 667, 668 

Stock Eagle, 463 

Stolzmann on Loddigesiay 437 

Stomach, 12 

Stone-Curlew, see Curlew, Stone-; -Runner, 
278 

Stonechat, 511, 516 
Stonehatch, 273 

Stork, 70, 86, 96 f., 106, 148 ; habits, 96 ; 
Black, 99 ; Saddle-billed, 98 ; White, 
96, 97, 98 , 99 
Strepera, 632 

Strepsilasy 268 ; 8. interpresy 276 ; 8. 

melanocephaltiSy 276 
StreptocittcLy 561 
Striated feathers, 4 

Strickland, on AepyomiSy 48 ; on Widow 
bird, 577 n. ; and Melville, on Dodo, 
329 n. ; on Solitaire, 881 n. 

Striges, 876, 897 f. ; clavicles do not 
always unite, 8 ; toes, 10 
Strigidae, 398 f. ; habits, 400 f. 

Striginae, 898, 408 


Stsringopinae, 862 f7, 366 f. 

Stririgopsy 862, 864; little keel to sternum, 

7 , 26 ; 8, habroptilvsy 866 , 866 

Sbixy 898, 899, 402; fossil, 415; 8, 
aurarUiacay 404 ; 8* candidoy 404 ; 8, 
capefisisy 404 ; 8. oastanopSy 404 ; 8. 
Jlammeay 400, 403 f., 404 ; 8, nwvae 
kollatidioey 404 ; 8. Uneibricosay 404 
Struthideay 662, 567 f. 

StruthiOy t^s and claws, 10 ; dsiaticusy 
fossil, 27 ; Sy australisy 27 ; 8. ccmeluSy 
27 f., 28 ; 8. chersonensisy fossil, 27 ; <8. 
karatheodoriy fossil, 27 ; 8* molybdo- 

pkanesy 27 

Struthiolithus chersonensiSy fossil, 27 
Struthiones, 27 f., 88 
Strtithionidae, structure, etc., 27 
8tumellay 500, 681, 682 ; 8. d^ippiiy 
600 ; 8. magnay 500, 580 
Stumellinaei 579 f. 

8tur nitty 559 

Stumidae, 494, 558 n., 559 ; fossil, 496 ; 
habits, 561 f. 

8turnopa8t(yry 559, 562 ; 5. corUftty 560 
8tumomi8y 559 

Stumu8y 559 ; 8. unicoloTy 560 ; 8. mi- 
gariSy 660, 560 , 561 
Subclamatores, 467 
Sub- classes of Aves, 23 
Suboscines, 467 
Sub-regions, 17 
Sugar-bird, 678 

8vdtty 70-72 ; fossil, 86 ; 8. ahbottiy 74 ; 
8y hassantty 73, 74 ; 8. capenaisy 73 ; 

8. cyanopsy 7i ; 8, leucogttstevy 74 ; 8. 
piscatory 74 ; 8. serratoTy 73 ; <3. varie- 
gattty 74 

Sulidae, 70, 73 ; habits, 75 
Sultan-bird, 589 

Sun-bird, 356, 427, 568 f. ; habits, 569 f. ; 
Splendid, 669 

Sun-bittern, 243, 266 f., 266 
Supra-angular, 11 ; -occipital, 11 
Surf-bird, 270 

8uniiay 398, 399 ; 8* funereOy 411 ; 8. 
ulvltty 401, 411 

Surnicidusy 352, 353 ; 8, dicrzm>ideSy 

mimicry, 629 ; 8. lugubrisy 866 
8tUhoray 602, 603 

Swallow, 420, 622 f., 524 f., 624 ; habits, 
524 f. ; moult, 6 ; -tail, 435 ; -wing, 
448 ; Bank-, 625 ; Chimney-, 422 ; Cliff-, 
526 ; Sea-, 803 ; Wood-, 580 f. 

Swan, 114, 135 f. ; habits, 114 ; marks, 
136 ; trachea enters keel of sternum, 13 ; 
young, 136 f . ; Bewick’s, 186 ; Black, 
135, 186 ; Mute, 135, 136 ; Polish, 
185 ; Tame, 136 

Swift, 419 f., 622 ; breast-bone, 6 f. ; habits, 
421 f. ; toes, 10 ; Alpine, 424 ; Ameri- 
can Chimney, 421 ; Common, 421, 424, 
426 ; Palm-, 421, 425 t ; Tree-, 422 
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8ye(UUy 586 ; S, pdftelni, 586 
J^eobrotut, 578 
Sylvia, 517, 618 
Sylvidla, 514 
Sylviidae^ 494, 495 

SylTiinae, 494, 506, 509, 518, 578 ; fossil, 
496 ; habits, 517 
Sylviorthorhynchus, 484 
Syma, 882 ; S, iorotoro, 886 
Symtnnrpkus, 525, 526 
Symph^ia, 284 
Symphysis, 21 , 

Synallaxinfu, 484 f. 

Synallaxia, 484, 486, 487 ; S. aemicinerea, 
485 

Syrwecua, 200 ; 8, auatralia, 219 ; 8. 
rttalletii, 220 

SynthliborhamphuSy 816 ; 8, antiqum, 
818 ; 8, wuntmtsume, 818 
Sypheotis, 260 ; 8 , aurita^ 262 
Syrigma sibUatrix, 90 
Syrinx, 13, 21 f. 

Symiutn, 399, 402 ; 8, cUbigidare, 406 ; 
8. cUucOy 405 ; 8, dntrmvn, 400, 405 ; 
8. ivdranety 405 ; 8, lapponieum^ 405 ; 
8, leptogrammicum, 405 ; 8. nebtUosum, 
406 ; 8. newarense, 405 ; 8. nivicola, 
405 ; 5. nuchale, 406 ; 8. occidentale, 
408 ; 8. ocellcUum, 405 ; 8. perspicil- 
latwn, 406 ; 8. rujipes, 406 ; 8. siTiense, 

405 ; 8 . uraleyise, 405 ; 8 . virgcUum, 

406 ; 8 wood/ordif 406 
Syrrhaptes, 822-324 ; padded foot, 322 ; 

no hallux, 322 ; 8. paradoxua^ 322, 
323, 328 , 324 ; breeding, 325 ; 8. tibe- 
tanus, 328, 324 

Taccoeua^ 351, 852 ; T. sirkee^ 357 
Tachomis, 425 f, ; T, sqtLamatay 425 
Tachycinda, 522, 523, 525 ; T, albiventris, 
524 ; T. leucorrhoua, 525 
Tacky trea, 112, 118 ; T. cinereus^ 121 
Tuchyamis, 315 n. ; fossil, 426 
Taczanowski and Stolzmann, on Loddigeaiaf 
437 n. 

Tadornay 112 ; T* cornuta. 111, 113, 128, 
128 ; T» Todjahy 128 

Taxniopteroy 473, 475-477 ; T, dominicanay 
476 

Taeniopterinae, 473 f. 

Tail, 20 ; in ArchaeopteryXy 25 ; coverts, 
20 ; functionless in Tinamidae, 182 ; in 
Woodpcjcker, 467 
Tailor-bir^ 618 

TdUgaUuBy 190 f. ; T, cumeriy 192 ; T, 
fuscvrostrisy 193 ; T, johienaiSy 193 
Tanager, 575 f. ; habits, 576 ; Brazilian, 

576 

TanagrOy 675, 676 

Tanagridae, 675 f., 682 ; habits, 576 

Tan-cho, 264 

Tantcduay 96, 99 ; fossil in France, 99 ; T, 


cinersus, 97 ; Ty tbia, 96, 97 ; F* Uueo* 
cephaluSy 97 ; T loctUatoTy 97 
Tanyaiptera, 888 ; T cha, 866 ; T. 

nympho, 886 ; T, aahrina, 885 
Taoniacua, 188, 186 
TaoperdiXy fossil, 240 
Tapaculo, 491 

TaphaStua hranchialiay fossil, 181 

Tapincpua, fossil, 251 

Tarapo, 866 

Tarrock, 306 

Taraigery 613, 516 

Tarso-metatarsus, 8 , 10 

Tarsus, 10 

Taste, in Birds, 12 

Tatare, 515 

Tatton on Didus borbonicua, 330 
Taxaspidean, 471 
Tekitreay 607 
Teal. 126 f. 

Tectrices, 21 

Teeth, 12, 25 ; of Archaeopteryxy 24 ; of 
JicaperomiSy 46 f. ; of Jchthyornuy 49 
Tegetmeier, on breeds of Pigeons, 327 n. ; 

on Fowls, 208 n. ; on Pheasants, 212 n. 
Tdephjonuay 632 
Telespizay 588 
Tdmatoniiay fossil, 251 
Temenuchuay 559 
Temnurua truncatuay 653 
Tephrocorya ci^wreay 498 
Teraciia littoraliay fossil, 181 
Terekia cinerea, 286 
Terenuroy 488, 489 
Teretiatria, 673 
Terminology, 20 f. 

Tern, 82, 268, 300, 301, 310 f. ; habits, 
803 f. ; Arctic, 313; Black, 314 ; Cas- 
pian, 304, 314; Common, SIS, 313; 
Gull-billed, 314; Least, 304, 811; 

Lesser, 311 ; Marsh-, 314 ; Noddy, 303, 
310 f. ; Roseate, 313 ; Sandwicli, 312 ; 
Sooty, 303, 812 ; Whiskered, 814 f . ; 
White- winged Black, 314 
Terpaiphoncy 506, 607, 509 ; T, mutatUy 
508 ; T. paradiaiy 507, 808 
Tertials, 22 
T4ru-teni, 276 

Tetragonopay 448, 449 ; T, frantzii, 451 ; 

T. rhampkaaiinuay 451 
TetraOy 200, 202 ; T. kamtackaticuay 237 ; 
r. mediucy 237 ; T, parviroatria, 237 ; 
T. urogallcAdeay 287 ; T. urogcdluay 200- 
202, 236 f. ; T. urogaXluay fossil, 241 ; 
T, wrcdenaiay 236 

Tetroogallvsy 202 ; T. aXtaicuay 229 ; T. 
caapiuay 229 ; T. caucaaicmy 229 ; T 
hmridy 229 ; T, himalayenaiay 229 ; T, 
tibdanuay 229 

Tetraonidae, claws shed, 6 n. 

Tetraouina^ 198-201, 204, 238 f. ; shed 
homy fringes of to^ 203 
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Tetfoophasis obscurua^ 2H9 ; T, sz^chenyii, 
280 , . . 

TetrapttT^x^ 252; 1^5 
TebraaUa, 199, 208, 284 
Teastor^ 679 ; T, aMroHriSy 578 
ThalaaaaMtvSy 146 ; T* branickii, 168 ; T, 
pelagima, 168 
Thalaaeiomis leuconotoy 118 
Thalasaoeoa aniarctica, 67 
TfuUassogeron, 65 
ThomniateSy 489 

Thamnobuty 610, 612 n., 618, 616 
Thamnobiafe, of Sharpe, 610, 613 
Thamnoeharisy 469 
Th/imnomaiieSy 488, 489 
Thamnophilinae, 488 f. 

Th^mnophUuSy 489 ; T, albinuchxdisy 
489 

Thaurruistura corny 438 
Thaumattbviy 99 ; T. giganteay 102 
TheristicuSy 100 ; T. hranicHiy 102 ; T, 
caudatusy 101 ; T, jnelancpisy 102 
Thigh, 22 

Thinocorys orbignianusy 296 ; T. rumi- 
cimniSy 296 

Thinocor^hidae, 268-270, 296 ; habits, 
296 

Thinornis novae zeoXandiaey 274 
Thornbill, 437, 438 f. 

Tliorn-bird, 487 

ThrasaMtuSy 146, 147 ; T, harpyuiy 169 
ThraupiSy 676 
Throat, 20 

Thrush, 609 f., 615 ; Babbling, 008 ; 
Ground-, 610, 515 ; Jtfistletoe-, 510, 611 ; 
Rook-, 610, 516, 616 ; Song-, 610, 616, 
616 ; Water-, 674 — see also Redwing, 
Fieldfare 

Th/ryophilm plmrosticluay 522 

Thryothorusy 621 

Thumb, 8 

Thyrorhhiay 244 

TiariSy 684 

Tibia, 9 

Tibio-tarsus, 8 , 9 

Tichodromay 671 ; T, murarUiy 671 

Tickelliay 614 

Ticks, on Cypsdusy 426 n. 

Tiercel, 178 

Tiga javanensisy 462 f, 

Tiger-Bittern, 90 

Tigrisomay 87, 90 ; T„ brasUiensey 90 
Tigtomisy 87 ; T. l&ucolophusy 90 
Tijucay 479, 480 

Timdiay 602-604 ; T. maculaiay 608 
Tiitteliae, 602 

Timeliidae, 601 f., 604, 606, 610 n., 613 n.; 

habits, 603 
Tixupoy, 223 
Tinami, 182 f. 

Tinamidae, 182 f. ; functionless, tail, 26 ; 
• habits, 188 ; quadrate-bone, 26 


Tinamifonhes, 182 f. ; position of the 
Order, 182, 186 

TinamotiSy 182, 186 ; T. ingoufiy 184 
Tinamou,. 183 i,) habits, 183 ; Great, 184 
Tinamusy 183, 184 ; T, taOy 184 
Tinker-bird, 449 

TiTvmnculuSy 176 ; T. alaudarvosy 176 ; 
T, alopexy 176 ; T, t^ribbaearumy 176 ; 
T, cenchriSy 176 ; T. cenchrMeSy 176 ; 
T. cinnaTtiominusy 176 ; T. dominicmsisy 
176; T, gracUiSy 176; T, iaabeUinuSy 
176 ; T. japonicasy sub-species, 176 ; T. 
moluccenmy 176 ; T, noglectusy sub- 
species, 176 ; T. newtoniy 176 ; T,pehi- 
nensisy 176 ; T, punctatusy 176 ; T, 
rupicololdesy 176 ; T. rupicolusy 176 ; T. 
saturatmy sub-species, 175 ; T» sparveri- 
oHdeSy 176 ; T, aparveriuSy 149, 176 
Tit, habits, 640 ; Bearded, 541 f. ; Blue, 
539, 640 ; Bottle-, 640 ; Coal-, 539 ; 
Crested, 639, 640 ; Great, 539,* 689 , 540 ; 
Long- tailed, 639, 540 ; Marsh-, 639 
TUyrOy 480 ; T. aemifiiaciatay 482, 483 
Tityriuae, 479 f. 

Tnietotrogony 441, 442 ; T. rhodogaateTy 
444 

Todinae, 379 f., 381 f. ; habits, 382 
Todiroatrumy 473, 477 ; T, dnermmy 
474 f. 

ToduSy 881 ; T, hypochondriaemy 382 ; T. 
mvXticolory 882 ; T, avhulatusy 382 ; T. 
viridisy 382, 382 

Tody, 876, 379 f., 382 ; habits, 382 
Toes, 10, 20 ; in ArchaeopteryXy 25 ; in 
Grouse and Lerway 199 ; of Heaperomiay 
47 ; only two anterior in ChotomUy 502 ; 
with spicules below, in Owls, 398 ; in 
Falconidae, 146 ; in Pandiony 180 ; re- 
versible outer in Pandiony 180 ; shed 
homy fringes of, in Tetraoninae, 203 f. ; 
of Struthionidae, 27 ; in various fami- 
lies, 10 
Tomia, 20 
Tonjinejo, 426 

Tongue, 12 ; in Coerebidae, 572 ; in 
Dicaeidae, 670 ; in Drepanididae, 662 ; 
in Meliphagidae, 664 ; in Mniotiltidae, 
678 ; in Nectariniidae, 569 ; in Picidae, 
457, 466 ; in Trochilidae, 427 ; in Zos- 
teropidae, 668 ' 

Topaz, Crimson, 436 

Topam peHOy 436 ; T, pyroy 436 

Torillo, 188 n. 

Tortola cordillerana, 889 
Toi^oiita, 340 
Totaninae, 278 

Totanuay 268, 269, 283 ; fossil, 800 ; T. 

brevipeSy 286 ; T. calidriay 283 ; T, 

, Jtavipea, 288 f. T. fuacuay 288 ; T. 
glareoloy 284 ; T gloUiay 284 ; T. 
gvitifery 284 ; T. hypoUucuay 270 ; 7. 
incanuay 284, 285 ; 7. metemoleucua. 
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284; T, oehrapus, 284; T. smiptd- 
matusy 269» 284 ; T, stditarius, 28| ; T, 
MtagnatiliSf 284 

Tmctai, 390, 445, 448, 451, 458 1 ; liabits, 
454 t ; Ariel, 465 

Tmohea convoluted, in Aramidae, 256 ; 
in Manucodia and Phonygammus^ 545 ; 
in FlcUaUoy 100 ; in RhyTtckam^ 270 ; 
dilatation, IS ; dilated in Ghauna^ 109 
n, ; enlarged or with “ labyrinth ” in Ana- 
tidae, 113 ; looped in Anseranas^ 118 ; 
in Craddae,. 195 ; in Rhffnchaea^ 292 ; 
in Tamtalas 96 ; in Ttivao urogaUus 
and OviUera^ 200 ; penetrates keel of 
ftemum in certain Swans, 112 ; in 
Cranes, 252 ; use and formation, 18 
Tracheal syrinx, 22 

Trachdotis^ 260, 262 ; T, eamducenSt 
262 

TrmcheO'bronchial syrinx, 22 
Tracheophonae, 466, 488 
Tracheophones, 466 
TSxuhycomua^ 505 

TrachypkonuSy 450 ; T. cafety 450 f. ; T. 

margaritatusy 451 
Tragopan, 216, 217 ; Cabot’s, 217 
Tragopariy 199 
Train-bearer, 484 
Transverse process of vertebra, 6 
Transylvanus, Maximilianus, on Bird of 
Pai^ise, 543 

Traversia, 472 ; T. lyallij 472 
Treron nasicay 349 ; T, nipcUensiSy 849 
Treroninae, S25 f., 344 
Triarctic, 16 

TribonyXy 244, 245 ; T, effluxua^ fossil, 
251 ; T, mortieriy 249 ; T. rdberti, fossil, 
251 ; T. verUtaliSy 249 
IVichoglossidae, 851, 362 f., 373 f. 
Tricftoglossus, 364, 873 ; T. Twvae hoi- 
landiaef 873 

TSicholaemaj 448, 449 ; T. Imcomdany 
450 

Tricholeatea, 504, 505 
Tricholiinnas, 245 ; T. Ic^fremayi, 247 
TriehopharopsiSy 504 
Tridactylous, 457 n. 

Tringay 268, 269 ; fossil, 800 ; T acumi- 
naicty 281 ; T, alpinOy 279 ; T, bairdi, 

280 ; T. cantUuSy 281 ; T, oimesiy 281 ; 
T, crassirostrisy 282 ; T.fuscicoUiSy 280 ; 
T. riujuuLatay 280 f. ; T» m^vrUiTna^ 281 ; 
T, mintUOy 279 f , ; T, minuttUay 279 f. ; 
T. platyrhynchay 268 ; T, ptilocnemisy 

281 ; T, TuiooUisy 279 ; T, striatcLy 
281 ; T, wba/rqiuUay 280 ; T. svb- 
miivuta, 280 ; T, Ummiiukiy 280 

Tringinae, 268, 269, 271, 278 f.* 
Tri^orhinusy 490 ; T, paradoxuSy 490, 
491 

Troehalopteru'niy 504 ; T, chry9opUrwiny 
502 ; T, phoenUeum, 502 


Trochilidae, 419, 420, 426 f. ; habits, 428 
f. ; operculum of nostrils, 11 
Troohilinae, 485 
TpoxiXot, 295, 426 

TrochUuSy 426 ; T. dlemndriy 488 ; T, 
cdu5m, 427, 488 
Trochocerms, 506 

TroglodyteSy 521 ; T, aedofiy 522 ; T, 
domeaticMy 522 ; T, formosua, 521 ; T. 
parvuluSy 621 

Ti^lodytidae, 494, 509, 521 t 
Trogon, 441-448 ; habit^ 442 f. 

Trogon ambiguuSy 442 ; T, gallicusy fossil, 
445 ; T, maxicanusy 448 ; T.mrucuroy 443 
Trogones, 876, 441 
Tro^nidae, 441 f. ; habits, 442 f. 
Tropic-bird, 70, 72, 78 ; habits, 72 f. 
Tro-tro, 228 

Trouessart, on Geographical Distribution, 
16 

True rib, 6 

Trumpeter, 248, 257 f., 267 
Tryngiies ru/escensy 282 
Tsipoy, 223 
Tuberculum of rib, 6 
Tubinares, 59 f. ; nostrils, 11 
Tui, 567 667 
Tumbler, 327 
Turacin, 3 n., 860 
Turaco, Green-mantled, 860 
TurcLcoenOy 826 ; T. menadensisy 848 ; T, 
modeatay 348 

Tumcusy 360 ; T, corythaiXy 361 ; 1\ 

Jiackeriy 861 

Turdidae, 494, 509 f. 

Turdinae, 506, 509 f. ; habits, 515 f. 
TurdinuSy 503 

Turdu8y 510 ; fossil, 496 ; T, hanciiy 510 ; 
T. horajieldiy 510 ; T. iliactcsy 510 ; T, 
TnendOy 510 ; T, migratoriusy 510 ; T. 
muaicusy 510; T. pUariSy 510; T. 
torquatusy 510 ; 7*. variusy 510 ; T, 
viacivoTUSy 510, 611 

Turkey, 198, 201, 208; habits, 206; 
origin of domestic, 206 n. ; specific 
name, 206 n. ; Brush-, 192, 198 ; -Buz- 
zard, 138, 140, 152 ; Native, 262 
TumagrOy 509, 610, 618, 516 
Tumices, 186, 187 
Tumicidae, 186, 187 

Tv/mixy 187, 188; habits, 188; T» aJhi- 
vtTVtriay 189 ; T. Uar^fordiy 189 ; T, 
ccbatanonotay 189 ; T. duaaumieriy 189 ; 
T» /aaciatOy 188 ; T, hottentottoy 189 ; 
T, leucogaateTy 189 ; T» maculoaay 189 ; 
T. melariogaatery 189 ; T. nana, 189 ; T. 
nigricoUiSy 189 ; T. oceUatOy 187, 189 ; 
T, poweUiy 189 ; T, pugnaXy 188 ; T, 
pyrrhothoraxy 189 ; T, rujiUUay 188 ; T, 
aaturatOy 189 ; T, aylmtieay 187, 188 n. 
189 ; 71 taigooTy 188 ; T. tankiy 189 ; 
T. uetria, 189 ; T, vdoXy 189 
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Tarastone, 276 

Twrtwr^ 826, 884, 841 ; T, abboUiy 841 ; 
T. aidaJbranui^ 841 ; T. comorensia, 841 ; 
T, comMunkt 841 ; T. coppingerij 841 ; 
T, 841 ; T. dmaumieri, 841 ; 

T, iaabdUmts, 841 ; T, orientalist 841 ; 
T. pictaratust 841 ; T, risorvust a cage- 
bird, 841 ; T, TostratuSt 841 ; T, senega- 
lensist 842 ; T. semitorqmtust 841 ; T, 
tigrinuSt 841 

Turtmoenot 827, 828 ; T, ddegorgiit 
848 ; T. iriditorquest 348 ; T, sharpti, 
848 

Turumti, 178 

Tylast 604, 606 ; T. eduardit 633 ; 

misery, 683 
Tympanic cavity, 11 
Tympauiform membrane, 13, 21 
Tympanistriay 827 ; T, hicohrt 889 
TympanuckuSt air-sacs, 201 ; T, ameri- 
canust 286 ; T, aapidot 236 ; T, paUidi- 
cinctust 285 

Tyrannidae, 469, 478, 479, 494 ; habits, 
476 f. 

Tyranniiiae, 473 f. 

TyranntUuSt 474 

TyrannnSy 473-476; T.pipiHf 474 
Tyrant-bird, habits, 476 f. 

Tystie, 819 

UirUomiSt fossil, 466 
Ulna, 8, 8 ; its quills, 22 
Umbrella-bird, 481, 481 
Umbrette, 70 

Unfeathered spaces, or apteria, 2 
Uncinate process, of ribs, 6, 7 ; absent 
in Archaeopteryx^ 23 ; in Palamedeidae, 
108 

Ujiper arm-bone, 8 
UpucerthiOt 486 

Upupa africawit 897 ; U. epops^ 396 f., 

896 ; (7, indica, 397 ; U, marginatay 

897 ; U, somaUnsiSt 897 
Upupidae, 890, 896 f. 

Upupinae, 890, 396 f. ; habits, 395 f. 
UranomiSt 645, 646 
UratelomiSt 878 ; U, chimaera, 378 
UriOy 816 ; fossil, 821 ; U. arra^ 320 ; (7, 

hriinnichij 819 ; (I, adifornicat sub- 
species, 319 ; U. troUty 319 
Uroa^tusy 146 ; U. audaXy 168 
Urobrachyay 677 
UrocichULy 621, 622 
Urooisaay 562, 664 
UrodrepaniSy 669 

UrogaiSba amomnuroy 446 ; TJ, paradiseoy 
446 

VrdUsteSy 582, 584 
Uroleucay 552 
Uropelia campestrisy 840 
Uropygium, 80 
Urospaiha martiiy 880 f. 


UrosticUy 427 

Urnbitinga anthraeinOy 168 : £7. z&imra. 
167 

VomeU/aSy 268-270, 274 f. ; F. cayennensisy 
275 ; V, ckUensiSy 275 ; V, coronedusy 
275 ; V, cristcUuSy 276 ; V, inomatiUy 
276 ; V, melancpterusy 275 ; F. re- 
splendenSy 275 
Vanes, 2 
Vanga^y 533 
Vaulted, of tail, 22 
Vent, 20 
Ventral, 22 
Ventriculus, 12 

Verreaux, on Secretary-bird, 142 n. 
Verreauxiay 464 

Vertebrae, cervical, dorsal, sacral, pelvic, 
caudal, 6 f. ; of Woodpecker, 6 
Vertebral Column, 5 
Vertebr arterial foramen, 6 
Vertebrata, difference of Birds from othei’, 
If, 

Vertex, 20 

VestiariOy 562, 564 ; F. coccineay 563, 
564 

Vexillum, 2 

ViduOy 577, 678 ; V. principalis y 677 
Viduinae, 576 f. 

Vigors, on Toucan, 454 n. 

Viruxgoy 348, 349 ; V, australisy 349 ; F. 
calvOy 325, 349 ; F. crassirostrisy 349 ; 
F. vxwliay 349 
VireOy 636 

Vireolaniusy 536 ; F. inelitophrysy 586 ; 

V. palchdluSy 536 
Vireonidae, 636 
Vireoninae, 531 
Vireosylriay 636 
Vizor-bearer, 432 
Vogt, on Archaeopteryxy 23 n. 

Voice- muscles, 18 
Voice, organs of, 12 f, 

Volatiniay 686 
Vomer, 11 
Vorondreo, 878 

Vosmaer,. on Secretary-bird, 141 
Vultur, 143 ; fossil, 145 ; F. cinereuSy 
143 ; F. 'trwnachusy 143 
Vulture, 148, 149; Bearded, 150; 

Black (of New World), 138, 140; 
Black (of Old World), 143, 146 n. ; 
Californian, 139 ; Eared, 144 ; Egyptian, 
146, 146 n. ; Griffon, 148, 144 ; King-, 
130, 144 ; New-World, 187 f. ; habits, 
137 f. ; Old-World, 187, 143 f. ; Pondi- 
cherry, 144 ; White-backed, 146 
Vulturidae, 137, 143 f, 160, 151 

Wagner, on Archaeopteryx {(hipho9mnu\ 
28 

Wagtail, 498 f. ; habits, 500 f. ; moedt, 5 ; 
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Blue-headed, !M)0 [ Orey, 600 ) Pied, 
86i, 500. 601 ; White, 500 ; Y^low, 
490, 500, 501 
Walghvogel, 329 

Walhuse, ou Geographical Distribution, 15 
f. ; on Birds of Paradise, 543 n,, 550 ; 
on Humming-birds, 482 
Wallace’s Line, 16, 564 
Walpole, on Didunculus, 832 
Warbler, 513 ; habits, 517 £ ; American, 
573 f.; Black-cap, 517 ; Black-aud- White, 
674; Garden-, 517; Grasshopper-, 517, 
518; Beed-, 354, 517; Savi’s, 518; 
Sedge-, 517; WiUow-, 517; Wood-, 
517 

Warrior, 487 
Water-Cock, 249 

Water-hen (= Moor-hen) loses udng-quills 
simultaneously, 4 n. 

Waterton, on Humming-birds, 482 
Wattle-bird, 566 
Wavy, 133 
Wax-bill, 577, 578 
Wax-like tips to feathers, 3 
Waxwing, 529 £, 030 
Weaver-bird, 368, 576 f., 577 ; habits, 
578 f. 

Webs, of feathers, 2 ; of toes, 10 ; in Al- 
ddae, 315 ; in Anatida^ 112 ; in 
Colymbidae and Podicipedidae, 49 ; 
in Laridae, 301 ; in limicolae, 269 ; 
in Steganopodes, 71 
Weka, 248, 245, 247 
Whale-bird, 66 
Whale-head, 93 
Whaup, 287 
Wheatear, 511, 516 
Whew, 126 
Whimbrel, 288 t 
Whinchat, 511, 516 
Whip-poor- WiU, 417 
Whip-Tom-Kelly, 536 
White colour in Birds, its nature, 3 n. 
White, on Fwmwritis^ 486 
White Crow, 145 
White-eye, 568 
White-throat, 517 
Whitmee, on DidunaduSt 832 
Whooper, 135 
Whymper, on Condor, 188 
Wideawake Fair, 812 
Widow-bird, 577 
Wigeon-— see Buck 
Willet, 284 
Willock, 319 

Wilson, A*, on Humming-birds, 432 ; on 
Passenger Hgeon, 342 
Wilson, & B^ and Evans, <m Brepanididae, 
562 n. ; on Meliphagidae, 568 n. 
Wind-hover, IfS, 175 
Windpipe, use and formation, 13 
Wing, 8 


Wing-coverts, 90 
Wing-quins — see Quills ’ 

Wing-spurs, 9 
Wire-bird, 274 

Wires, of Birds of Paradise, 8, 646 f. 
Witthoos, figure of Didua borbamcus, 
330 

Woodcock, 289 f., 290 ; biU, 11 
Wood-Hen, 247 
Wood-Ibis, 70, 97 
Wood-Mason, on Jthyncham, 292 n. 
Woodpecker, 149, 445, 457 t ; bill, 12 ; 
habits, 458 f. ; vertebra, 6 ; Black, 
458, 464 ; Californian, 461 ; Great 
Black, 463 ; Great Spotted, 462, 468 ; 
Green, 460 ; Ivory-billed, 468 ; Lesser 
Spotted, 462, 462 ; Pileated, 463 : 
Spotted, 458, 461 
Wood-Swallow, 530 f. 

Wren, 426, 519, 521 f., 521 ; Bush-, 472; 

Rock-, 472 
Wrist, 8 

Wry-bill, 274, 274 

Wryneck, 445, 467, 469, 464 f., 463 

XanthocephaltiSy 681 
Xanthochroism, 4 n. 

Xani/wcorySy 499 
Xantholaeina haematocephcday 449 
XanthomeluSy 560 ; X aureusy 548 
XarUhomixiity 508 
Xanthura luxuosa, 554 
Xerntty 301 ; X,/urcatumy 310 ; X, sdbiniiy 
304, 310 
Xenerpestesy 484 
Xenicidae, 469, 472 

XenicuSy 472 ; X. ffilviventriSy 472 ; X. 

loTtgipeSy 472 
Xenodchlay 605 
Xenopipo atroniteiUy 478 
XmopitoairiSy 531, 533 ; X. poLUmiy 

mimicry, 533 
XenopSy 484, 487 
XenopmriSy 482 

XenorhynchuSy fossil, 99 ; A". auatraliSy 
98 

XerophUay 539, 540 
XiphotenOy 480 ; X. pcmpadoray 480 
Xiphorhamphiiay 502, 504 
Xiphorhynchua, 484, 487 

Yaffle, 460 

Yarreirs British Birds, 212 n., 285 n. 
Yellow colour in Birds, its nature, 3 n. 
YeHow Hammer, 584 
YeUowshank, 283 £ 

Yelper, 278 

Young, moult late, 4 ^ in Turdinae and 
Sylviinae, 513 ; of Megapodildae ily 
early, 191 

ZandoaUmtUy 351. 
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Zapomiay 246 ; Z. parm^ 246^ 248 
ZArilttSf 86» 87 ; Z. ptmilvst 89 
Zenaida^ 826, 828, 884, 842 ; Z, amabilis^ 
842 

Zenaidwra^ 327 ; Z, cawUnensU^ 842 

Z€oeephu%y 507 

Zic>zac, 276, 295 

Zietz — see Stirling 

ZoTKuginthus helXm^ 577 

ZoTierodius hdioayluSt 90 

Zonibyx, 272 


Z(motHchiai 686 
Zoomelanin, 8 n. 
Zoonerythrin, 8 n. 
Zootheray 610 
Zoozanthin, 8 n. 
Zosteropidae, 568 
Zosterops, 668 ; Z, 
Japonica, 568 j 
simplext 568 
Zygodactylous feet, 
851 ; in Picidae, 
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caeruUaceTiSf 568 ; Z> 
Z, laterality 568 ; Z, 

10 ; in Cncnliformes, 
467 
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from the cradle to the grave, are given in ample detail, accompanied by full references to modem 
and current literature. The whole is admirably illustrated.’* 
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SHELLS. 

NOW READY. VOLUME IH. 

KoUnsot and Bntdiiopodi. By the Rer. A. H. Cooke, M. A., A. E. Shipley, M.A., 
and F. R. C. Reed, M.A. 

S.—“ There are very numy, not only among educated people who take an iutereet In 
sduioei bat even among specialbiUi wbo will welcome a work of reasonable compass and bandy 
form containing a trustworthy treatment of l^e Tarious departments of Natural History by 
men wbo are fomlliar with, and competent to deal with, the latest results of scientific research. 
Altogether, to Judge from this first volume, the Cambridge Natural History promises to fulfil all the 
expectations that its prospectus bolds out.*' 

FIELD.-—** We know of no book available to the general reader which affords such a vast fund of 
information on the structure and habits of molluscs/* 

KNOWLEDGE. — “ If succeeding volumes are like this one, the Cambridge Natural History will 
rank as one of the finest works on natural history ever published." 

ATHENMUM.—** The series certainly ought not to be restricted in its circulation to lecturers 
and students only ; and, if the forthcoming volumes reach the standard of the one here under notice 
the success of the enteiprise should be assured." 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—** We have only to congratulate the naturalists of Cambridge on 
the success of this first instalment of their new venture, and to express the opinion that, if the 
succeeding volumes are completed in the same style, the work will fill a distinct gap in zoological 
literature.*' 


INSECTS AND CENTIPEDES. 

NOW READY. VOLUME V. 

ParipatoB. By Adam Sedgwick, M.A., F.R.S.— Hjrriapods. By F. G. Sinclair, 
M.A. — InseotB. Part 1. By David Sharp, M.A. Cantab., M.B. Edin., F.E.S. 

FIELD.—** Although written for the student and the specialist, the book is not the less adapted 
to all intelligent readers who wish to make themselves thoroughly acquainted with the habits, 
structure, and the modem classification of the animals of which it treats. To such it cannot be 
recommended too strongly.” 

SCIENCE GOSSIP.—** Every library, school, and college in the country should possess tills work, 
which is of the highest educational value.” 

Prcf. RAPHAEL MELDOLA, F.R.S., F.C.S.^ in hU Prtsidential Addrm to the Entomological Society 
of London^ said :—** The authors of this volume are certainly to be congratulated upon having 
furnished such a valuable contribution to our literature. When its successor appears, and I will 
venture to express the hope that this will be at no very distant period, we shall be in possession 
of a treatise on the natural history of insects which, from the point of view of the general reader, 
will compare most favourably with any similar work that has been published in the English 
language.” 

ENTOMOLOGISTS MONTHLY MAGAZINE.—** We venture to think the work will be found In- 
dispensable to all who seek to extend their general knowledge beyond the narrowing influence of 
exclusive attention to certain orders or groups, and that it will take a high position in ‘ The 
Cambridge Natural History * series.” 


BIRDS. 

NOW READY. VOLUME IX. 

Blidt. By A. U. Evans, M.A., Glare College, Cambridge. With numerous Ilka* 
tratitons by G. E. Lodge. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF SERIES. 

" VOLUME I. 

Frokttoft, Mabous HartoO, M.iu, College (Professor of Natural History in 

the keen's College, Goxlc) ; Bpangat, W. J. Sollas, 8a D., F.B.S., St John’s 
College (Professor of Geology in the Uniyersity of Oxford) ; Jelly-fish, Sea- 
Anemmiy, eta, S. J. Hiokson, M.A., .Downing College (Beyer Professor of 
Ecology in the Owens College, Manchester); Sti^-flsh, Sea-Urohlns, eta, E. 
W. Maobride, M.A., St John’s College (Professor of Zoology, M*Gill Uni- 
yersity, Montr^). 

VOLUME 11. 

Flatwomis, eta, F. W. Gamble, M.So. (Viot), (Demonstrator and Assistant- 
Lecturer in Zoology in the Owens Colle^, Manchester) ; Nemeitines, Miss L 
Sheldon, Newnham College; Thread- wonns, etc., A* E. Shipley, M.A., 
Christ’s College ; Botifen, eta, Marcus Hartoo, M.A., Trinity College, D.Sc. 
(Lond.), (Professor of Natural History in the Queen’s College, Cork) ; Polychaet 
Worms, W. B. Bekham, D.Sa (Lond.), Hon. M.A. (Oxon.), Aldrichian 
Demonstrator of Comwirative Anatomy in the University of Oxford ; Earth- 
wonmi and Leeches, F. E. Bsddard, M. A. (Oxon.), F.E.S. (Prosector to the 
Zoological Society) ; Qrahyrea, A. E. Shipley, M. A., Christ’s College ; Polysoa, 
S. F. Harmer, M.A., King’s College. [Beady. 


VOLUME III. 


Molluscs, A. H. Cooke, M.A., King’s College; Braohi(mods (Recent), A. E. 
Shipley, M.A., Christ s College ; Brachiopods (Fossil), F. R. C. Heed, M.A., 
Trinity College. [Beady. 

VOLUME IV. 


Spiders, Mites, eta, C. Warburton, M.A., Christ’s Collep (Zoologist to the Royal 
Agricultural Society) ; Scorpions, Trilobites, etc., M^. Laurie, B.A., King’s 
College, D.Sc. (Edinb.), (Professor of Zoology in St Mungo’s College, Glasgow) ; 
Pycnogonids, etc., D’Aroy W. Thompson, C.B., M.A., Trinity Colley (Pro- 
fessor of Zoology in University College, Dundee) ; Cmstacea, W. F. R. Weldon, 
M.A., F.R.S., St. John’s College (Jodrell Professor of Zoology in University 
College, London). 

VOLUME V. 


Peripatos. A. Sedgwick, M.A., F.R.S., Trinity College; Centipedes, etc., F. G. 
Sinclair, M.A., Trinity College ; Insects, Part I., D. Sharp, M. A., F.R.8. 

[Ready. 

VOLUME VL 


Insects, Part II., D. Sharp, M.A., F.R.S. 


[Shortly. 


VOLUME VII. 


Balanoglossns, eta, S. F. Harmer, Sc.D., F.R.S., King’s College ; Asoidians and 
Amphioxns, W. A. Herdman, D.Sc. (Lond.), F.KS. (Professor of Natural 
History in University College, Liverpool); Pishes, T. W. Bridge, So.D., 
Tmity College (Professor of Zoology in the Mason University College, Bir- 
minffnaml. 

. VOLUME VIII. 


Amphibia and Reptiles, H. Gadow, M.A., F.E.S., King's College. 


VOLUME IX. 


Birds, A. H. Evans, M.A., Glare Collega With numerous Illustrations by G. E. 
Lodge. * [Ready. 

VOLUME X. 


Mammals, F. E. Bsddard, M.A. (Oxon,), F.R.S. (Prosector to the Zooltgioal 
Sooiety). 
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